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€I)e  frozen   ^icatc* 

BY   W.   CLARK   RUSSELL. 

Chapter  XX. 

A  MERRY  BYEinNe. 

Y  the  time  we  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  Tassard 
was  blowing  like  a  bellows  with  the  uncommon  exertion ;  and 
swearing  that  he  felt  the  cold  penetrating  his  bones,  and  that  he 
should  be  stupefied  again  if  he  did  not  mind,  he  climbed  into 
the  ship  and  disappeared.  I  loved  him  so  little  that  secretly  I 
very  heartily  wished  that  nature  would  make  away  with  him :  I 
mean  that  something  it  would  be  impossible  in  me  to  lay  to  my  eon- 
science  should  befdU  him,  as  becoming  comatose  again,  and  so  lying 
like  one  dead.  Assuredly  in  such  a  case  it  was  not  this  hand  that 
would  have  wasted  a  drop  of  brandy  in  returning  an  evil,  white- 
livered,  hectoring  old  rascal  to  a  life  that  smelled  foully  with  him 
and  the  like  of  him. 

It  was  so  still  a  day  that  the  cold  did  not  try  me  sorely :  there 
was  vitality  if  not  warmth  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  I  was 
heated  with  clambering.  So  I  stayed  a  full  half-hour  after  my 
companion  had  vanished  examining  the  ice  about  the  schooner ; 
which  careful  inspection  repaid  me  to  the  extent  of  giving  me  to 
see  that  if  by  blasts  of  gunpowder  I  could  succeed  in  rupturing 
the  ice  ahead  of  the  schooner's  bows  there  was  a  very  good  chance 
of  the  mass  on  which  she  lay  going  adrift.  Yet  I  will  not  deny 
that  though  I  recognised  this  business  of  dislocation  as  our  only 
chance — for  I  could  see  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
building  a  boat  proper  to  swim  and  ply — I  foreboded  a  dismal 
issue  to  our  adventure,  even  should  we  succeed  in  separating  this 
block  upon  the  main.  In  fine,  what  I  feared  was  that  the  weight 
of  the  schooner  would  overset  the  ice  and  drown  her  and  us.  Jlc 
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3  THE  FROZEN  PIRATE. 

I  entered  the  ship  and  found  Tassard  roasting  himself  in  the 
cook-house. 

<  How  melancholy  is  this  gloom/  said  I, '  after  the  glorious  white 
sunshine ! ' 

*Ye8,'  said  he,  *but  it  is  warm.  That  is  enough  for  me. 
Curse  the  cold,  say  I.  It  robs  a  man  of  all  spirit.  To  grapple 
with  this  rigour  one  should  have  fed  all  one's  life  on  blubber.  I  defy 
a  man  to  be  brave  when  he  is  half-frozen.  I  feel  a  match  for  any 
three  men  now ;  but  on  the  heights  a  flea  would  have  made  me  run.' 

He  pulled  a  pot  from  the  bricks  and  filled  his  pannikin. 

*  I  have  been  surveying  the  ice,'  said  I,  drawing  to  the  fur- 
nace, *  and  have  very  Uitle  doubt  that  if  we  wisely  bestow  the 
powder  in  great  quantities  we  shall  succeed  in  dislocating  the  bed 
on  which  we  are  lying.' 

*  Good ! '  he  cried. 

<  But  after?'  said  I. 
'What?' 

<  As  much  of  this  bed  as  may  be  dislodged  will  not  be  deep : 
icebergs,  as  of  course  you  know,  capsize  in  consequence  of  their 
becoming  top-heavy  by  the  wasting  of  the  bulk  that  is  submerged. 
This  block  will  make  but  a  small  berg  should  we  liberate  it,  and  I 
very  much  fear  that  the  weight  of  this  schooner  will  overset  it 
the  instant  we  are  launched.' 

*  Body  of  Moses ! '  he  cried  angrily,  knitting  his  brows,  where- 
by he  stretched  the  scar  to  half  its  usual  width,  *  what's  to  be 
done,  then  ? ' 

'  She  is  a  full  ship,'  said  I,  *  and  weighty.  If  the  liberated  ice 
be  thin  she  may  sit  up  on  it  and  keep  it  under.  We  have  a  right 
to  hope  in  that  direction,  perhaps.  Yet  there  is  another  con- 
sideration.    She  may  leak  like  a  sieve ! ' 

*  Why  ? '  he  exclaimed.  *  She  took  the  ice  smoothly ;  she 
has  not  been  strained ;  she  was  as  tight  as  a  bottle  before  she 
stranded ;  the  coating  of  ice  will  have  cherished  her ;  and  a  stout 
ship  like  this  does  not  suflfer  from  six  months  of  lying  up ! ' 

Six  months,  thought  I ! 

*  Well,  it  may  be  as  you  say ;  but  if  she  leaks,  it  will  not  be 
in  our  four  arras  to  keep  her  free.' 

He  exclaimed  hotly,  *  Mr.  Rodney,  if  we  are  to  escape  we  must 
venture  something.  To  stay  here  means  death  in  the  end.  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  ice  is  joined  with  some  vast  main  body 
far  south  and  that  it  does  not  move.  What  is  there,  then,  to  wait 
for  ?  There  is  promise  in  your  gunpowder  proposal.  If  she  cap- 
sizes then  the  devil  will  get  his  own.'  And  with  a  savage  flourish 
of  the  pannikin  he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  drained  it.  byGoOglc 
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His  fltdlen  determination  that  we  should  stand  or  fall  by  my 
scheme  was  not  very  useful  to  me.  I  had  looked  for  some 
shrewdness  in  him,  some  capacity  of  originating  and  weighing 
ideas ;  but  I  found  he  could  do  little  more  than  curse  and  swagger 
and  ply  his  can,  in  which  he  found  most  of  his  anecdotes  and 
recollections  and  not  a  little  of  his  courage.  I  pulled  out  my 
watch,  as  I  must  call  it,  and  observed  that  it  was  hard  upon 
one  o'clock. 

*  'Tis  lucky,'  said  he,  eyeing  the  watch  greedily,  and  coming  to 
it  away  from  the  great  subject  of  our  deliverance  as  though  the 
sight  of  the  fine  gold  thing  with  its  jewelled  letter  extinguished 
every  other  thought  in  him,  *  that  you  removed  that  watch  from 
Mendoza.  But  he  will  have  carried  other  good  things  to  the 
bottom  with  him,  I  fear.' 

'  His  flask  and  tobacco  box  I  took  away,'  said  I.  ^  He  had 
nothing  of  consequence  besides.' 

*  They  must  go  into  the  common-chest,'  cried  he ;  *  'tis  share 
and  share,  you  know.' 

*  Ay,'  said  I,  *  but  what  I  found  on  Mendoza  is  mine  by  the 
highest  right  under  heaven.  If  I  had  not  taken  the  things  they 
would  now  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' 

*  What  of  that  ? '  cried  he  savagely.  *  If  we  had  not  plundered 
the  galleon  she  might  have  been  wrecked  and  taken  aU  she  bad 
down  with  her.  Yet  should  such  a  consideration  hinder  a  fair 
division  as  between  us — between  you  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pillage  and  me  who  risked  my  life  in  it  ? ' 

I  said,  *  Very  well ;  be  it  as  you  say,*  appearing  to  consent,  for 
there  was  something  truly  absurd  in  an  altercation  about  a  few 
guineas'  worth  of  booty  in  the  face  of  our  melancholy  and  most 
perilous  situation;  though  it  not  only  enabled  me  to  send  a 
deeper  glance  into  the  mind  of  this  man  than  I  had  yet  been  able 
to  manage,  but  made  me  understand  a  reason  for  the  bloody  and 
ftuious  quarrels  which  have  again  and  again  arisen  among  persons 
standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  to  whom  a  cup  of  drink  or  the 
sight  of  a  ship  had  been  more  precious  than  the  contents  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

I  set  about  getting  the  dinner. 

'Whilst  you  are  at  that  work,'  cried  he,  starting  up,  'I'll 
overhaul  the  pockets  of  the  bodies  on  deck ; '  and,  picking  up  a 
chopper,  away  he  went,  and  I  heard  him  cursing  in  his  native  tongue 
as  he  stumbled  to  the  companion-ladder  through  the  darkness  in 
the  cabin. 

His  rapacity  was  beyond  credence.  There  was  an  immense 
treasure  in  the  hold,  yet  he  could  not  leave  the  pockets  of  the  two 
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4  THE  FROZEN  PIRATE. 

poor  iivi:'etches  on  deck  alone.  I  did  not  envy  him  his  task.  The 
frozen  figures  would  bear  a  deal  of  hammering ;  and  besides  he 
had  to  work  in  the  cold.  Ah,  thought  I  with  a  groan,  I  should 
have  left  him  to  make  one  of  them  ! 

I  had  finished  my  dinner  by  the  time  he  arrived.  He  pro- 
duced the  watch  I  had  taken  from  and  returned  to  the  mate's 
pocket  when  I  had  searched  him  for  a  tinder-box ;  also  a  gold 
snuff-box  set  with  diamonds,  and  a  few  Spanish  pieces  in  gold. 
On  seeing  these  things  I  remembered  that  I  had  found  some  rings 
and  money  in  Tassard's  pockets  whilst  overhauling  him  for  means 
to  obtain  fire ;  but  I  held  my  peace. 

*  Should  not  we  have  been  imbeciles  to  sacrifice  these  beauties  ? ' 
he  cried,  viewing  the  watch  and  snuff-box  with  a  rapturous  grin. 

*  They  were  hard  to  come  at,  I  expect  ? ' 

*  No,'  he  answered,  pocketing  them  and  turning  to  a  piece  of 
beef  in  the  oven.  *  I  knocked  away  the  ice,  and  after  a  little 
wrenching  got  at  the  pockets.  But  poor  Trentanove !  d'ye  know, 
his  nose  came  away  with  the  mask  of  ice !  He  is  no  longer  lovely 
to  the  sight ! '  He  broke  into  a  guffaw,  then  stuffed  his  mouth  full 
and  talked  in  the  intervals  of  chewing.  *  There  was  nothing 
worth  taking  on  Barros.    They  are  both  overboard.' 

*  Overboard  ! '  I  cried. 

*  Why,  yes,'  said  he.  *  They  are  no  good  on  deck.  I  stood 
them  against  the  rail,  then  tipped  them  over.' 

This  was  an  illustration  of  his  strength  I  did  not  much  relish. 

*  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  lifted  Barros,'  said  I. 

*  Not  you  ! '  he  exclaimed,  running  his  eye  over  me.  *  A  dead 
Dutchman  would  have  the  weight  of  a  fairy  alongside  Barros.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Tassard,'  said  I,  *  since  you  are  so  strong  you  will 
be  very  useful  to  our  scheme.     There  is  much  to  be  done.' 

*  Give  me  a  sketch  of  your  plans  that  I  may  understand  you,' 
he  exclaimed,  continuing  to  eat  very  heartily. 

*  First  of  all,'  said  I,  *  we  shall  have  to  break  the  powder  bar- 
rels out  of  the  magazine  and  hoist  them  on  deck.  There  are 
tackles,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  You  should  be  able  to  find  what  you  want  among  the  boat- 
swain's stores  in  the  run,'  he  replied. 

*  There  are  some  splits  wide  enough  to  receive  a  whole  barrel 
of  powder,'  said  I.  *  I  counted  four  such  yawns  all  happily  lying 
in  a  line  athwart  the  ice  past  the  bows.  I  propose  to  sink  these 
barrels  twenty  feet  deep,  where  they  must  hang  from  a  piece  of 
spar  across  the  aperture.' 

He  nodded.  r~^  j 

«  Have  you  any  slow  matches  aboard  ? '      °'^'^"''  '^  ^OOgie 
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*  Plenty  among  the  gunner's  stores,'  he  replied. 

*  There  are  but  you  and  me/  said  I ;  *  these  operations  will 
take  time.  We  must  mind  not  to  be  blown  up  by  one  barrel 
whilst  we  are  suspending  another.  We  shall  have  to  lower  the 
barrels  with  their  matches  on  fire  and  they  must  be  timed  to  bum 
an  hour.' 

*  Ay,  certainly,  at  least  an  hour,'  he  exclaimed.  *  Two  hours 
would  be  better.' 

*Well,  that  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  parcels  of 
matches  we  meet  with.  There  will  be  a  good  many  mines  to 
spring,  and  one  must  not  explode  before  another.  'Tis  the  united 
force  of  the  several  blasts  which  we  must  reckon  on.  The  contents 
of  at  least  four  more  barrels  of  powder  we  must  distribute  amongst 
the  other  chinks  and  splits  in  such  parcels  as  they  will  be  able  to 
receive.' 

*  And  then?' 

^  And  then,'  said  I,  '  we  must  await  the  explosion  and  trust  to 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  to  help  us.' 

He  made  a  hideous  face,  as  if  this  was  a  sort  of  talk  to 
nauseate  him,  and  said,  ^  Do  you  propose  that  we  should  remain 
on  board  or  watch  the  effect  from  a  distance  ? ' 

*  Why,  remain  on  board,  of  course,'  I  answered.  *  Suppose  the 
mines  liberated  the  ice  on  which  the  schooner  lies  and  it  floated 
away,  what  should  we,  watching  at  a  distance,  do  ?  ' 

*  True,'  cried  he,  *  but  it  is  cursed  perilous.  The  explosion 
might  blow  the  ship  up.' 

*  No,  it  will  not  do  that.  We  shall  be  bad  engineers  if  we 
bring  such  a  thing  about.  The  danger  will  be — providing  the 
schooner  is  released — in  her  capsizing,  as  I  have  before  pointed 
out.' 

'  Enough ! '  cried  he,  charging  his  pannikin  for  the  third  time. 
*  We  must  chance  her  capsizing.' 

'  If  I  had  a  crew  at  my  back,'  said  I,  ^  I  would  carry  an  anchor 
and  cable  to  the  shoulder  of  the  cliff  at  the  end  of  the  slope  to 
hold  the  ship  if  she  swam.  I  would  also  put  a  quantity  of  pro- 
visions on  the  ice,  along  with  materials  for  making  us  shelter  and 
the  whole  of  the  stock  of  coal,  so  that  we  could  go  on  supporting 
life  here  if  the  schooner  capsized.' 

*Then,'  said  he,  *you  would  remain  ashore  during  the 
explosion  ? ' 

^  Most  certainly.  But  as  all  these  preparations  would  mean  a 
degree  of  labour  impracticable  by  us  two  men,  I  am  for  the  bold 
venture — prepare  and  fire  the  mines,  return  to  the  ship,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence.' 
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He  made  another  ugly  face,  and  indulged  himself  in  a  piece 
of  pro&nity  that  was  inexpressibly  disgusting  and  mean,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  who  was  used  to  cross  himself  when  alarmed  and 
swear  by  the  saints.  But  perhaps  he  knew,  even  better  than  I, 
how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  ProYidence,  He  filled  his  pipe, 
exclaiming  that  when  he  had  smoked  it  out  we  should  fall  to 
work. 

Now  that  I  had  settled  a  plan  I  was  eager  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tice— hot  and  wild  indeed  with  the  impatience  and  hope  of  the 
castaway  animated  with  the  dream  of  recovering  his  liberty  and 
preserving  his  life ;  and  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  set  about  the 
business  at  once,  on  account  of  the  weather  being  fair  and  still, 
for  if  it  came  on  to  blow  a  stormy  wind  again  we  should  be  forced, 
as  before,  under  hatches.  Bat  I  had  to  wait  for  the  Frenchman 
to  empty  his  pipe.  He  was  so  complete  a  sensualist  that  I  believe 
nothing  short  of  terror  could  have  forced  him  to  shorten  the 
period  of  a  pleasure  by  a  second  of  time.  He  went  on  puffing  so 
deliberately,  with  such  leisurely  enjoyment  of  the  flavour  of  the 
smoke,  that  I  expected  to  see  him  fall  asleep ;  and  my  patience 
becoming  exhausted  I  jumped  up ;  but  by  this  time  his  bowl  held 
nothing  but  black  ashes. 

*  Now,'  cried  he,  *  to  work.' 

And  he  rose  with  a  prodigious  yawn  and  seized  the  lanthom* 
Our  first  business  was  to  hunt  among  the  boatswain's  stores  in 
the  run  for  tackles  to  hoist  the  powder  barrels  up  with.  There 
was  a  good  collection,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  pirate 
whose  commerce  lay  in  slinging  goods  from  other  ships'  holds  into 
her  own ;  but  the  ropes  were  frozen  as  hard  as  iron,  to  remedy 
which  we  carried  an  armful  to  the  cook-house  and  left  the  tackles 
to  lie  and  soften.  We  also  conveyed  to  the  cook-house  a  quantity 
of  ratline  stuff — a  thin  rope  used  for  making  the  steps  in  the 
shroud  ladders ;  this  being  a  line  that  would  exactly  serve  to  sus- 
pend the  smaller  parcels  of  powder  in  the  splits.  Before  touching 
the  powder  barrels  we  put  a  lighted  candle  into  the  bull's-eye  lamp 
over  the  door  and  removed  the  lanthom  to  a  safe  distance. 
Tassard  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this 
store-room,  and  on  my  asking  for  the  matches  put  his  hand  on  one 
of  several  bags  of  them.  They  varied  in  length,  some  being  six 
inches  and  some  making  a  big  coil.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sample  and  test  them,  and  this  I  told  Tassard  could  be  done 
that  evening.  The  main  hatch  was  just  forward  of  the  gun-room 
bulkhead;  we  seized  a  handspike  apiece  and  went  to  work  to 
prize  the  cover  open.  It  was  desperate  tough  labour ;  as  bad  as 
trying  to  open  an  oyster  with  a  soft  blade.    The  Frenchman 
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broke  out  into  many  strange  old-fashioned  oaths  in  his  own 
tongue,  imagining  the  hatch  to  be  frozen ;  but  though  I  don't 
doubt  the  frost  had  something  to  do  with  it,  its  obstinacy  was 
mainly  owing  to  time,  that  had  soldered  it,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
stubbornness  that  eight-and-forty  years  will  communicate  to  a 
fixture  which  ice  has  cherished  and  kept  sound* 

We  got  the  hatch  open  at  last — be  pleased  to  know  that  I  am 
speaking  of  the  hatch  in  the  lower  deck,  for  there  was  another 
unmediately  over  it  on  the  upper  or  main  deck — and  returning  to 
the  powder-room  rolled  the  barrels  forward  ready  for  slinging  and 
hoisting  away  when  we  should  have  rigged  a  tackle  aloft.  We 
had  not  done  much,  but  what  we  had  done  had  eaten  far  into  the 
afternoon. 

^  I  am  tired  and  hungry  and  thirsty,'  said  the  Frenchman. 
^  Let  us  knock  off.  We  have  made  good  progress.  No  use  open- 
ing the  main-deck  hatch  to-night :  the  vessel  is  cold  enough  when 
hermetically  corked.' 

*  Very  well,*  said  I,  bringing  my  watch  to  the  lanthom  and 
observing  the  time  to  be  sundown :  so,  carefully  extinguishing  the 
candle  in  the  bull's-eye  lamp,  we  took  each  of  us  a  bag  of  matches 
and  went  to  the  cook-room. 

There  was  neither  tea  nor  coffee  in  the  ship.  I  so  pined  for 
these  soothing  drinks  that  I  would  have  given  all  the  wine  in  the 
vessel  for  a  few  pounds  of  either  one  of  them.  A  senseless,  un- 
gracious yearning,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  the  plenty  that  was 
aboard  I  but  it  was  the  plenty,  perhaps,  that  provoked  it.  There 
was  chocolate,  which  the  Frenchman  potted  and  drank  with  hearty 
enjoyment;  he  also  devoured  handfuls  of  6fu/xade8y  which  he 
would  wash  down  with  wine.  These  things  made  me  sick,  and 
for  drink  I  was  forced  upon  the  spirits  and  wine,  the  latter  of 
which  was  so  generous  that  it  promised  to  combine  with  the 
enforced  laziness  of  my  life  under  hatches  to  make  me  fat ;  so 
that  I  am  of  opinion  had  we  waited  for  the  ice  to  release  us, 
I  should  have  become  so  corpulent  as  to  prove  a  burden  to 
myself. 

I  mention  this  here  that  you  may  find  an  excuse  in  it  for  the 
only  act  of  folly  in  the  way  of  drinking  that  I  can  lay  to  my 
account  whilst  I  was  in  this  pirate ;  for  I  must  tell  you  that,  on 
returning  to  the  furnace,  we,  to  refresh  us  after  our  labour,  made 
a  bowl  of  punch,  of  which  I  drank  so  plentifully  that  I  began  to  feel 
myself  very  merry.  I  forgot  all  about  the  matches  and  my  reso- 
lution to  test  them  that  night.  The  Frenchman,  enjoying  my 
condition,  continued  to  pledge  me  till  his  little  eyes  danced  in  his 
head.   Luckily  for  me,  being  at  bottom  of  a  very  jolly  disposition, 
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drink  never  served  me  worse  than  to  develop  that  quality  in  me* 
No  man  could  ever  say  that  I  was  quarrelsome  in  my  cups.  My 
progress  was  marked  by  stupid  smiles,  terminating  in  unmeaning 
laughter.  The  Frenchman  sang  a  ballad  about  love  and  Picardy, 
and  the  like,  and  I  gave  him  ^  Hearts  of  Oak/  the  sentiments 
of  which  song  kept  him  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  drunkenly 
looking  contempt. 

We  continued  singing  alternately  for  some  time,  until  he  fell  to 
setting  up  his  throat  when  I  was  at  work,  and  this  confused  and 
stopped  me.  He  then  favoured  me  with  what  he  called  the  Pirate's 
Dance,  a  very  wild,  grotesque  movement,  with  no  elegance  what- 
ever to  be  hurt  by  his  being  in  liquor ;  and  I  think  I  see  him  now, 
whipping  off  his  coat,  and  sprawling  and  flapping  about  in  high  boots 
and  a  red  waistcoat,  flourishing  his  arms,  snapping  his  fingers,  and 
now  and  again  bursting  into  a  stave  to  keep  step  to.  When  he  was 
done  I  took  the  floor  with  the  hornpipe,  whistling  the  air,  and 
double-shuffling,  toe-and-heeling,  and  quivering  from  one  leg  to 
another  very  briskly.  He  lay  back  against  the  bulkhead  grasping 
a  can  half-full  of  punch,  roaring  loudly  at  my  antics ;  and  when  I 
sank  down,  breathless,  would  have  had  me  go  on,  hiccuping  that 
though  he  had  known  scores  of  English  sailors,  he  had  never  seen 
that  dance  better  performed. 

By  this  time  I  was  extremely  excited  and  extraordinarily 
merry,  and  losing  hold  of  my  judgment,  began  to  indulge  in 
sundry  pleasantries  concerning  his  nation  and  countrymen,  ask- 
ing, with  many  explosions  of  laughter,  how  it  was  that  they  con- 
tinued at  the  trouble  of  building  ships  for  us  to  use  against  them, 
and  if  he  did  not  think  the  *  flower  de  louse '  a  neater  symbol  for 
people  who  put  snuff  into  their  soup  and  restricted  their  ablutions 
to  their  faces'  than  the  tricolour,  being  too  muddled  to  consider 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  flag;  and  in  short  I  was  so  offensive, 
in  spite  of  my  ridiculous  merriment,  that  his  savage  nature  broke 
out.  He  assailed  the  English  with  every  injurious  term  his  drunken 
condition  suffered  him  to  recollect;  and  starting  up  with  his  little 
eyes  wildly  rolling,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  side,  as  if  feeling 
for  a  sword,  and  calling  me  by  a  very  ugly  French  word,  bade  me 
come  on,  and  he  would  show  me  the  difference  between  a  French- 
man and  a  beast  of  an  Englishman. 

I  laughed  at  him  with  all  my  might,  which  so  enraged  him 
that,  swaying  to  right  and  left,  he  advanced  as  if  to  fall  upon 
me.  I  started  to  my  feet  and  tumbled  over  the  bench  I  had 
jumped  from,  and  lay  sprawling;  and  the  bench  oversetting  close 
to  him,  he  kicked  against  it  and  fell  too,  fetching  the  deck  a  very 
hard  blow.    He  groaned  heavily,  and  muttered  that  be  was  killed. 
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I  tried  to  rise,  but  my  legs  gave  way,  and  then  the  fumes  of  the 
punch  overpowered  me,  for  1  recollect  no  more. 

When  1  awoke  it  was  pitch  dark.  My  hands,  legs,  and  feet 
seemed  formed  of  ice,  my  head  of  burning  brass.  I  thought  I 
was  in  my  cot,  and  felt  with  my  hands  till  I  touched  Tassard's 
bald  head,  which  so  terrified  me  that  I  uttered  a  loud  cry  and 
sprang  erect.  Then  recollection  returned,  and  I  heartily  cursed 
myself  for  my  folly  and  wickedness.  Good  God !  thought  I,  that 
I  should  be  so  mad  as  to  drown  my  senses  when  never  was  any 
wretch  in  such  need  of  all  his  reason  as  I ! 

The  boatswain's  tinder-box  was  in  my  pocket;  I  groped,  found 
a  candle,  and  lighted  it.  It  was  twenty  minutes  after  three  in 
the  morning.  Tassard  lay  on  his  back,  snoring  hideously,  his  legs 
overhanging  the  capsized  bench.  I  pulled  and  hauled  at  him, 
but  he  was  too  drunk  to  awake,  and  that  he  might  not  freeze  to 
death  I  fetched  a  pile  of  clothes  out  of  his  cabin  and  covered  him 
up,  and  put  his  head  on  a  coat. 

My  head  ached  horribly,  but  not  worse  than  my  heart.  When 
I  considered  how  our  orgy  might  have  ended  in  bloodshed  and 
murder,  how  I  had  insulted  God's  providence  by  drinking  and 
laughing  and  roaring  out  songs  and  dancing  at  a  time  when  I  most 
needed  His  protection,  with  Death  standing  close  beside  me,  as  I  may 
say,  I  could  have  beaten  my  head  against  the  deck  in  the  anguish 
of  my  contrition  and  shame.  My  passion  of  sorrow  was  so  ex- 
travagant, indeed,  that  I  remember  looking  at  the  Frenchman  as 
if  he  was  the  devil  incarnate,  who  had  put  himself  in  my  way  to 
thaw  and  recover,  that  he  might  tempt  me  on  to  the  loss  of  my 
soul.  Fortunately  these  fancies  did  not  last.  I  was  parched 
with  thirst,  but  the  water  was  ice,  and  there  was  no  fire  to  melt 
it  with ;  so  I  broke  oflF  some  chips  and  sucked  them,  and  held  a 
lump  to  my  forehead.  I  went  to  my  cabin  and  got  into  my  ham- 
mock, but  my  head  was  so  hot,  and  ached  so  furiously,  and  I  was 
so  vexed  with  myself  besides,  that  I  could  not  sleep.  The  schooner 
was  deathly  still ;  there  was  not  apparently  the  faintest  murmur 
of  air  to  awaken  an  echo  in  her ;  nothing  spoke  but  the  near  and 
distant  cracking  of  the  ice.  It  was  miserable  work  lying  in  the 
cabin  sleepless  and  reproaching  myself,  and  as  my  burning  head 
robbed  the  cold  of  its  formidableness,  I  resolved  to  go  on  deck  and 
take  a  brisk  tiun  or  two. 

The  night  was  wonderfully  fine ;  the  velvet  dusk  so  crowded 
with  stars  that  in  parts  it  resembled  great  spaces  of  cloth  of  silver 
hovering.  I  turned  my  eyes  northwards  to  the  stars  low  down 
there  and  thought  of  England  and  the  home  where  I  was  brought 
up  until  the  tears  gathered,  and  with  them  went  something  of  the 
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dreadful  baming  aching  out  of  my  head.  Those  distant,  silent, 
shining  bodies  amazingly  intensified  the  sense  of  my  loneliness 
and  remoteness,  and  yonder  Southern  Gross  and  the  luminous 
dust  of  the  Magellanic  clouds  seemed  not  farther  off  than  my 
native  country.  It  is  not  in  language  to  express  the  savage 
naked  beauty,  the  wild  mystery  of  the  white  still  scene  of  ice, 
shining  back  to  the  stars  with  a  light  that  owed  nothing  to  their 
glory ;  nor  convey  how  the  whole  was  heightened  to  every  sense 
by  the  element  of  fear,  put  into  the  picture  by  the  sounds  of  the 
splitting  ice,  and  the  softened,  regular  roaring  of  the  breakers 
along  the  coast. 

I  started  with  fresh  shame  and  horror  when  I  contrasted  this 
ghastly  calmness  of  pale  ice  and  the  brightness  of  the  holy  stars 
looking  down  upon  it,  with  our  swinish  revelry  in  the  cabin,  and 
I  thought  with  loathing  of  the  drunken  ribaldry  of  the  pirate  and 
my  own  tipsy  songs  piercing  the  ear  of  the  mighty  spirit  of  this 
solitude.  The  exercise  improved  my  spirits ;  I  stepped  the  length 
of  the  little  raised  deck  briskly,  my  thoughts  very  busy.  On  a 
sudden  the  ice  split  on  the  starboard  hand  with  a  noise  louder  than 
the  explosion  of  a  twenty-four  pounder.  The  schooner  swayed  to 
a  level  keel  with  so  sharp  a  rise  that  I  lost  my  balance  and 
staggered.  I  recovered  myself,  trembling  and  greatly  agitated 
by  the  noise  and  the  movement  coming  together,  without  the 
least  hint  having  been  given  me,  and,  grasping  a  backstay, 
waited,  not  knowing  what  was  to  happen  next.  Unless  it  be 
the  he^ve  of  an  earthquake,  I  can  imagine  no  motion  capable 
of  giving  one  such  a  swooning,  nauseating,  terrifying  sensation 
as  the  rending  of  ice  under  a  fixed  ship.  In  a  few  moments 
there  were  several  sharp  cracks,  all  on  the  starboard  side,  like 
a  snapping  of  musketry,  and  I  felt  the  schooner  very  faintly 
heave,  but  this  might  have  been  a  deception  of  the  senses,  for 
though  I  set  a  star  against  the  masthead  and  watched  it,  there 
was  no  movement.  I  looked  over  the  side  and  observed  that  the 
split  I  had  noticed  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  had  by  this  new  rupture 
been  extended  transversely  right  across  the  schooner's  starboard 
bow,  the  thither  side  being  several  feet  higher  than  on  this.  It 
was  plain  that  the  bed  on  which  the  vessel  rested  had  dropped  so 
as  to  bring  her  upright,  and  I  was  convinced  by  this  circumstance 
alone,  that  if  I  used  good  judgment  in  disposing  of  the  powder 
the  weight  of  the  mass  would  complete  its  own  dislocation. 

I  stepped  a  little  way  forward  to  obtain  a  clearer  sight  of  the 
splits  about  the  schooner,  and  on  putting  my  head  over,  I  was 
inexpressibly  dismayed  and  confounded  by  the  apparition  of  a 
man  with  his  arms  stretched  out  before  him,  his  &ce  upturned, 
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and  his  posture  that  of  starting  back  as  though  terrified  at  behold- 
ing me.  I  had  met  with  several  frights  whilst  I  had  been  on 
this  island,  but  none  worse  than  this,  none  that  so  completely 
paralysed  me  as  to  very  nearly  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  breath- 
ing. I  stared  at  him,  and  he  seemed  to  stare  at  me,  and  I  know 
not  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  motionless.  The  whiteness 
made  a  light  of  its  own,  and  he  was  perfectly  plain.  I  blinked 
and  puflfed,  conceiving  it  might  be  some  illusion  of  the  wine  I 
had  drunk,  and  finding  him  still  there,  and  acting  as  though  he 
warded  me  off  in  terror,  as  if  my  showing  myself  unawares  had 
led  him  to  think  me  the  devil — I  say  finding  him  perfectly  real, 
I  was  seized  with  an  agony  of  fear,  and  should  have  rushed  to  my 
cabin  had  my  legs  been  equal  to  the  task  of  transporting  me 
there.  jPAen,  thought  I,  idiot  that  you  are,  what  think  you,  you 
fool^  is  it  but  the  body  of  Trentanove  ?  Sure  enough  it  was,  and 
putting  my  head  a  little  fiEurther  over  the  rail,  I  saw  the  figure  of 
the  Portuguese  lying  close  under  the  bends.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  movement  of  the  ice  that  had  shot  the  Italian  into  the  life- 
like posture,  it  being  incredible  he  should  have  fallen  so  on 
being  tumbled  overboard  by  the  Frenchman.  But  there  he  was, 
resting  against  a  lump  of  ice,  looking  as  living  in  his  frozen 
posture  as  ever  he  had  showed  in  the  cabin. 

The  shock  did  my  head  good ;  I  went  below  and  got  into  my 
cot,  and  after  tossing  for  half  an  hour  or  so  fell  asleep.  I  awoke 
at  eight  and  went  to  the  cook-house,  where  1  found  Tassard 
preparing  the  breakfetst  and  a  great  fire  burning.  I  hardly 
knew  what  reception  he  would  give  me,  and  was  therefore  not 
a  little  agreeably  surprised  by  his  thanking  me  for  covering 
him  up. 

^  You  have  a  stronger  head  than  mine,'  said  he.  <The  punch 
used  you  well.  You  made  me  laugh,  though.  You  were  very 
diverting.' 

*Ay,  much  too  diverting  to  please  myself,'  said  I;  and  I 
sounded  him  cautiously  to  remark  what  his  memory  carried  of 
my  insults,  but  found  that  he  recollected  nothing  more  than 
that  I  danced  with  vigour  and  sang  well. 

I  said  nothing  about  my  contrition,  my  going  on  deck,  and  the 
like,  contenting  myself  with  asking  if  he  had  heard  the  explosion 
in  the  night. 

^  No,'  cried  he,  staring  and  looking  eagerly. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  I,  *  there  has  happened  a  mighty  crack  in  the 
ice,  and  I  do  soberly  believe  that  with  the  blessing  of  God  we 
shall  be  able  by  blasts  of  powder  to  free  the  block  on  which  the 
schooner  rests.'  ^"^ ''  ^OOgie 
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*  Good  ! '  cried  he ;  *  come,  let  us  huny  with  this  meal.  How 
is  the  weather  ? ' 

<  Quiet,  I  believe.  I  have  not  been  on  deck  since  the  explosion 
aroufed  me  early  this  morning/ 

Whilst  we  ate  he  said,  *  Suppose  we  get  the  schooner  afloat, 
what  do  you  propose  ? ' 

*  Why,'  I  answered,  *  if  she  prove  tight  and  seaworthy,  what  but 
cany  her  home  ?  ' 

*  What,  you  and  I  alone  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  I,  *  certainly  not ;  we  must  make  shift  to  sail  her 
to  the  nearest  port,  and  ship  a  crew.' 

He  looked  at  me  attentively  and  said,  •  What  do  you  mean  by 
home  ? ' 

<  England,'  said  I. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  exclaimed  in  French,  ^'Tis 
natural.'  Then  proceeding  in  English,  ^  Pray,'  said  he,  showing 
his  fangs,  *  do  not  you  know  that  the  "  Boca  del  Dragon  "  is  a 
pirate  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  hanged  that  you  propose  to  carry 
her  to  a  port  to  ship  men  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  fear  of  that,'  said  I ;  *  after  all  these  years  she'll  be 
as  clean  forgotten  as  if  she  had  never  had  existence.' 

*  Look  ye  here,  Mr.  Rodney,'  cried  he  in  a  passion,  *  let's  have 
no  more  of  this  snivelling  nonsense  about  years.  You  may  be  as 
mad  as  you  please  on  that  point,  but  it  shan't  hang  m«.  It  needs 
more  than  a  few  months  to  make  men  forget  a  craft  that  has 
carried  on  such  traffic  as  our  hold  represents.  You'll  not  find  me 
venturing  myself  nor  the  schooner  into  any  of  your  ports  for  men. 
No,  no,  my  friend.  I  am  in  no  stupor  now,  you  know ;  and  I've 
slept  the  punch  oflf  also,  d'ye  see.  What,  betray  our  treasure  and 
be  hanged  for  our  generosity  ? ' 

He  made  me  an  ironical  bow,  grinning  with  wrath. 

^  Let's  get  the  schooner  afloat  first,'  said  I. 

*Ay,  that's  all  very  well,'  he  cried;  •but  better  stop  here 
than  dangle  in  chains.  No,  my  friend ;  our  plan  must  be  a  very 
diflFerent  one  from  your  proposal.  I  suppose  you  want  your  share 
of  the  booty  ? '  said  he,  snapping  his  fingers. 

*  I  deserve  it,'  said  I,  smiling,  that  I  might  soften  his  passion. 

*  And  yet  you  would  convey  the  most  noted  pirate  of  the  age 
with  plunder  in  her  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  doubloons  to  a 
ix)rt  in  which  we  should  doubtless  find  ships  of  war,  a  garrison, 
magistrates,  governors,  prisons,  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery  it 
is  our  business  to  give  our  stem  to  !  Ma  foiy  Mr.  Eodney !  sure 
you  are  out  in  something  more  than  your  reckoning  oS^tiuie  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  propose  ? '  said  I.  9^1^^^  by  CiOOgle 
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*  Ha ! '  he  exclaimed,  whilst  his  little  eyes  twinkled  with 
cunning,  *  now  yoa  speak  sensibly.  What  do  I  propose  ?  This, 
my  friend.  We  must  navigate  the  schooner  to  an  island  and 
bury  the  treasure;  then  head  for  the  shipping  highways  and 
obtain  help  from  any  friendly  merchantmen  we  may  fall  in  with. 
HoTM  with  us  means  the  Tortugas.  There  we  shall  find  the 
company  we  need  to  recover  for  us  what  we  shall  have  hidden.  We 
shall  come  by  our  own  then.  But  to  sail  with  this  treasure  on 
board — without  a  crew  to  defend  the  vessel — by  this  hand !  the 
first  cruiser  that  sighted  us  would  make  a  clean  sweep,  and  then 
ho  for  the  hangman,  Mr.  Bodney ! ' 

How  much  I  relished  this  scheme  you  will  imagine ;  but  to 
reason  with  him  would  have  been  mere  madness.  I  knitted  my  brows 
and  seemed  to  reflect,  and  then  said,  ^  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  plain  good  sense  in  what  you  say.  I  certainly  see  the  wisdom 
of  your  advice  in  recommending  that  we  should  bury  the  treasure. 
Nor  must  we  leave  anything  on  board  to  convict  the  ship  of  her 
true  character.' 

His  greedy  eyes  sparkled  with  self-complacency.  He  tapped 
his  forehead  and  cried,  ^  Trust  to  this.  There  is  mind  behind  this 
surface.  Your  plan  for  releasing  the  schooner  is  great ;  mine  for 
preserving  the  treasure  is  great  too.  You  are  the  sailor,  I  the 
strategist ;  by  combining  our  genius,  we  shall  oppose  an  invulner- 
able front  to  adversity  and  must  end  our  days  as  princes.  Your 
hand,  Paul ! ' 

I  laughed  and  gave  him  my  hand,  which  he  squeezed  with 
many  contortions  of  face  and  figure ;  but  though  I  laughed  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  so  much  disliked  and  distrusted  and  feared  the 
old  leering  rogue  as  at  that  moment. 

*Come!'  cried  I,  jumping  up,  *  let's  get  about  our  work.' 
And  with  that  I  pulled  open  a  bag  of  matches  and  fell  to  testing 
them.  They  burnt  well.  The  fire  ate  into  them  as  smoothly 
as  if  they  had  been  prepared  the  day  before.  They  were  all 
of  one  thickness.  I  cut  them  to  equal  lengths,  and  fired  them  and 
waited  watch  in  hand ;  one  was  burnt  out  two  minutes  before  the 
other,  and  each  length  took  about  ten  minutes  to  consume.  This 
was  good  enough  to  base  my  calculations  upon. 

Chapter  XXL 

WE  BXPLODE  THE  MINES. 

I  don't  design  to  weary  you  with  a  close  account  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. How  we  opened  the  main-deck  hatch,  rigged  up  tackles, 
clapping  purchases  on  to  the  falls,  as  the  capstan  was  hard  frozen 
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and  immovable  ;  how  we  hoisted  the  powder-barrels  on  deck  and 
then,  by  tackles  on  the  foreyard,  lowered  them  over  the  side  ;  how 
we  filled  a  number  of  bags,  which  we  found  in  the  forecastle  with 
powder  4  how  we  measured  the  cracks  in  the  ice  and  sawed  a  couple 
of  spare  studding-sail  booms  into  lengths  to  serve  as  beams  whereby 
to  poise  the  barrels  and  bags  would  make  but  sailors'  talk,  half  of 
which  would  be  unintelligible  and  the  rest  wearisome* 

The  Frenchman  worked  hard,  and  we  snatched  only  half  an 
hour  for  our  dinner.  The  split  that  had  happened  in  the  ice 
during  the  night  showed  by  daylight  as  a  gulf  betwixt  eight  and 
ten  feet  wide  at  the  seawards  end,  thinning  to  a  width  of  three 
feet,  never  less,  to  where  it  ended,  ahead  of  the  ship,  in  a  hundred 
cracks  in  the  ice  that  showed  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  Mien  just 
there.  I  looked  into  this  rent,  but  it  was  as  black  as  a  well  past 
a  certain  depth,  and  there  was  no  gleam  of  water.  When  we  went 
over  the  side  to  roll  our  first  barrel  of  powder  to  the  spot  where 
we  meant  to  lower  it,  the  Frenchman  marched  up  to  the  figure 
of  Trentanove  and  with  no  more  reverence  than  a  boy  would  show 
in  throwing  a  stone  at  a  jackass,  tumbled  him  into  the  chasm. 
He  then  stepped  up  to  the  body  of  the  Portuguese  boatswain, 
dragged  him  to  the  same  fissure,  and  rolled  him  into  it. 

*  There ! '  cried  he ;  *  now  they  are  properly  buried.' 

And  with  this  he  went  coolly  on  with  his  work. 

I  said  nothing,  but  was  secretly  heartily  disgusted  with  this 
brutal  disposal  of  his  miserable  shipmates*  remains.  However,  it 
was  his  doing,  not  mine  ;  and  I  confess  the  removal  of  those  silent 
witnesses  was  a  very  great  relief  to  me,  albeit  when  I  considered 
how  Tassard  had  been  awakened,  and  how  both  the  mate  and  the 
boatswain  might  have  been  brought  to  by  treatment,  I  felt  as 
though  after  a  manner  the  Frenchman  had  committed  a  murder 
by  burying  them  so. 

It  blew  a  small  breeze  all  day  from  the  south-west,  the  weather 
keeping  fine.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  started 
on  our  labour,  and  the  sun  had  been  sunk  a  few  minutes  by  the 
time  we  had  rigged  the  last  whip  for  the  lowering  and  poising  of 
the  powder.  This  left  us  nothing  to  do  in  the  morning  but  light 
the  matches,  lower  the  powder  into  position,  and  then  withdraw 
to  the  schooner  and  await  the  issue.  Our  arrangements  com- 
prised, first,  four  barrels  of  powder  in  deep  yawns  ahead  of  the 
vessel  directly  athwart  the  line  of  her  head ;  second,  two  barrels, 
a  wide  space  between  them,  in  the  great  chasm  on  the  starboard 
side ;  third,  about  fifty  very  heavy  charges  in  bags  and  the  like 
for  the  further  rupturing  of  many  splits  and  crevices  on  the  lar- 
board bowr  of  the  ship  where  the  ice  was  most  compact.     What 
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should  follow  the  mighty  blast  no  mortal  being  could  have  fore- 
told. I  had  no  fear  of  the  charges  injuring  the  vessel — ^that  is  to 
say,  I  did  not  fear  that  the  actual  explosions  would  damage  her : 
but  as  the  effect  of  the  bursting  of  such  a  mass  of  powder  as  we 
designed  to  explode  upon  so  brittle  a  substance  as  ice  was  not 
calculable,  it  was  quite  likely  that  the  vast  discharge,  instead  of 
loosening  and  freeing  the  bed  of  ice,  might  rend  it  into  blocks  and 
leave  the  schooner  still  stranded  and  lying  in  some  wild  posture 
amid  the  ruins. 

But  the  powder  was  our  only  trump ;  we  had  but  to  play  it 
and  leave  the  rest  to  fortune. 

We  got  our  supper  and  sat  smoking  and  discussing  our  situa- 
tion and  chances.  Tassard  was  tired,  and  this  and  our  contempla- 
tion of  the  probabilities  of  the  morrow  sobered  bis  mind,  and  he 
talked  with  a  certain  gravity.  He  drank  sparely  and  forbore 
the  hideous  recollections  or  inventions  he  was  used  to  bestow  on 
me,  and  indeed  could  find  nothing  to  talk  about  but  the  explosion 
and  what  it  was  to  do  for  us.  I  was  very  glad  he  did  not  again 
refer  to  his  project  to  bury  the  treasure  and  carry  the  schooner  to 
the  Tortugas.  The  subject  fired  his  blood,  and  it  was  such  non- 
sense that  the  mere  naming  of  it  was  nauseous  to  me.  Eight- 
and-forty  years  had  passed  since  his  ship  fell  in  with  this  ice,  and 
not  tenfold  the  treasm-ein  the  hold  might  have  purchased  for  him 
the  sight  of  so  much  as  a  single  bone  of  the  youngest  of  those 
associates  whom  he  idly  dreamt  of  seeking  and  shipping  and 
sailing  in  command  of.  Yet,  imbecile  as  was  his  scheme,  having 
regard  to  the  half-century  that  had  elapsed,  I  clearly  witnessed 
the  menace  to  me  that  it  implied.  His  views  were  to  be  read  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  delivered  them.  First  and  foremost  he 
meant  that  I  should  help  him  to  sail  the  schooner  to  an  island 
and  bury  the  plate  and  money ;  which  done  he  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  murder  me.  His  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
ship  that  would  lend  him  assistance  to  navigate  the  schooner 
would  be  as  good  if  he  were  alone  in  her  as  if  I  were  on  board 
too.  There  would  be  nothing,  then,  in  this  consideration  to 
hinder  him  firom  cutting  my  throat  after  we  had  buried  the 
treasure  and  were  got  north.  Two  motives  would  imperatively 
urge  him  to  make  away  with  me ;  first,  that  J  should  not  be  able 
to  serve  as  a  witness  to  bis  being  a  pirate,  and  next  that  he 
alone  should  possess  the  secret  of  the  treasure. 

He  little  knew  what  was  passing  in  my  mind  as  he  surveyed 
me  through  the  curls  of  smoke  spouting  up  from  his  death's- 
head  pipe.  I  talked  easily  and  confidentially,  but  I  saw  in  his 
gaze  the  eyes  of  my  murderer,  and  was  so  sure  of  his  intentions 
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that  had  I  shot  him  in  self-defence,  as  he  sat  there,  I  am  Certain 
my  conscience  would  have  acquitted  me  of  his  blood. 

I  passed  two  most  uneasy  hours  in  my  cot  before  closing  my 
eyes.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  secure  myself  against 
the  Frenchman's  treachery.  You  would  suppose  that  my  mind 
must  have  b^en  engrossed  with  considerations  of  the  several 
possibilities  of  the  morrow ;  but  that  was  not  so.  My  reflections 
ran  wholly  to  the  bald-headed  evil-eyed  pirate  whom  in  an  evil 
hour  I  had  thawed  into  being,  and  who  was  like  to  discharge  the 
debt  of  his  own  life  by  taking  mine.  The  truth  is,  I  had  been 
too  hard  at  work  all  day,  too  full  of  the  business  of  planning, 
cutting,  testing,  and  contriving,  to  find  leisure  to  dwell  upon  what 
he  had  said  at  breakfast,  and  now  that  I  lay  alone  in  darkness  it 
was  the  only  subject  I  could  settle  my  thoughts  to. 

However,  next  morning  I  found  myself  less  gloomy,  thanks 
to  several  hours  of  solid  sleep.  I  thought,  What  is  the  good  of 
anticipating?  Suppose  the  schooner  is  crushed  by  the  ice  or 
becomes  jammed  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  ?  Until  we  are 
under  way,  nay,  until  the  treasure  is  buried,  I  have  nothing  to 
fear,  for  the  rogue  cannot  do  without  me.  And,  reassuring  myself 
in  this  fashion,  I  went  to  the  cook-room  and  lighted  the  fire ;  my 
companion  presently  arrived,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  morning 
meal. 

*I  dreamt  last  night,'  said  he,  Hhat  the  devil  sat  on  my 
breast  and  told  me  that  we  should  break  clear  of  the  ice  and 
come  oflF  safe  with  the  treasure — there  is  loyalty  in  the  Fiend. 
He  seldom  betrays  his  friend.' 

*  You  have  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  I  have,'  said  I ;  *  and 
I  do  not  know  that  you  have  much  claim  upon  his  loyalty  either, 
seeing  that  you  will  cross  yourself  and  call  upon  the  Madonna  and 
saints  when  the  occasion  arises.' 

*Pooh,  mere  habit,'  cried  he,  sarcastically.  *I  have  seen 
Barros  praying  to  a  little  wooden  saint  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  then 
knock  its  head  oflf  and  throw  it  overboard  because  the  storm  in- 
creased.' And  here  he  fell  to  talking  very  impiously,  professing 
such  an  outrageous  contempt  for  every  form  of  religion,  and  af- 
firming so  ardent  a  belief  in  the  goodwill  of  Satan  and  the  like, 
that  I  quitted  my  bench  at  last  in  a  passion,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  be  the  devil  himself  to  talk  so,  and  that  for  my  part  his 
sentiments  awoke  in  me  nothing  but  the  utmost  scorn,  loathing, 
and  horror  of  him. 

His  face  fell,  and  he  looked  at  me  with  the  eye  of  one  who 
takes  measure  of  another  and  does  not  feel  sure. 

*  Tut ! '  cried  he,  with  a  feigned  peevishness ;  •  what  are  my 
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sentiments  to  you,  or  yours  to  me  ?  you  may  be  a  Quaker  for  all  I 
care.  Come,  fill  your  pannikin  and  let  us  drink  a  health  to  our 
own  souls ! ' 

But  though  he  said  this  grinning,  he  shot  a  very  savage  look 
of  malice  at  me,  and  when  he  put  his  pannikin  down  his  face  was 
very  clouded  and  sulky. 

We  finished  our  meal  in  silence,  and  then  I  rose,  saying,  *  Let 
us  now  see  what  the  gunpowder  is  going  to  do  for  us.' 

My  rising  and  saying  this  worked  a  change  in  him.  He  ex- 
claimed briskly,  *  Ay,  now  for  the  great  experiment,'  and  made 
for  the  companion-steps  with  an  air  of  bustle. 

The  wind  as  before  was  in  the  south-west,  blowing  without 
much  weight;  but  the  sky  was  overcast  with  great  masses  of 
white  clouds  with  a  tint  of  rainbows  in  their  shoulders  and  skirts, 
amid  which  the  sky  showed  in  a  clear  liquid  blue.  Those  clouds 
seemed  to  promise  wind  and  perhaps  snow  anon  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  our  operations.  We  got  upon  the  ice  and  went 
to  work  to  fix  matches  to  the  barrels  and  bags,  and  to  sling 
them  by  the  beams  we  had  contrived  ready  for  lowering  when  the 
matches  were  fired,  and  this  occupied  us  the  best  part  of  two 
hours.  When  all  was  ready  I  fired  the  first  match  and  we 
lowered  the  barrel  smartly  to  the  scope  of  line  we  had  settled 
upon ;  so  with  the  others.  You  may  reckon  we  worked  with  all 
imaginable  wariness,  for  the  stuff  we  handled  was  mighty  deadly, 
and  if  a  barrel  should  fall  and  burst  with  the  match  alight,  we 
might  be  blown  in  an  instant  into  rags,  it  being  impossible  to  tell 
how  deep  the  rents  went. 

The  bags  being  lighter  there  was  less  to  fear,  and  presently  all 
the  barrels  and  bags  with  the  matches  burning  were  poised  in 
the  places  and  hanging  at  the  depth  we  had  fixed  upon,  and  we 
then  returned  to  the  schooner,  the  Frenchman  breaking  into  a 
run  and  tumbling  over  the  rail  in  his  alarm  with  the  dexterity  of 
a  monkey. 

Each  match  was  supposed  to  bum  an  hour,  so  that  when  the 
several  explosions  happened  they  might  all  occur  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  once,  and  we  had  therefore  a  long  time  to  wait.  The 
margin  may  look  unreasonable  in  the  face  of  our  dispatch,  but  you 
will  not  think  it  unnecessary  if  you  consider  that  our  machinery 
might  nob  have  worked  very  smooth,  and  that  meanwhile  all  that 
was  lowered  was  in  the  way  of  exploding.  So  interminable  a 
period  as  now  followed  I  do  believe  never  before  entered  into  the 
experiences  of  a  man.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  we  had  to  move 
about ;  but  also  were  we  repeatedly  coming  to  a  halt  to  look  at  our 
watches  and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  ice.     It  was  like  standing  under 
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a  gallows  with  the  noose  around  the  neck  waiting  for  the  cart  to 
move  oflF.  My  own  suspense  became  torture ;  but  I  commanded 
my  face.  The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  control 
the  torments  of  his  expectation  and  fear. 

*  Holy  Virgin ! '  he  would  cry,  *  suppose  we  are  blown  up  too  ? 
suppose  we  are  engulfed  in  the  ice?  suppose  it  should  be 
vomited  up  in  vast  blocks  which  in  &lling  upon  us  must  crush  us 
to  pulp  and  smash  the  decks  in ! ' 

At  one  moment  he  would  call  himself  an  idiot  for  not  re- 
maining on  the  rocks  at  a  distance  and  watching  the  explosion, 
and  even  make  as  if  to  jump  oflf  the  vessel,  then  immediately 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  setting  his  foot  upon  a  floor  that  before  he 
could  take  ten  strides  might  split  into  chasms,  with  hideous 
uproar  under  him.  At  another  moment  he  would  run  to  the 
companion  and  descend  out  of  my  sight,  but  reappear  after  a 
minute  or  two  wildly  shaking  his  head  and  swearing  that  if 
waiting  was  insupportable  in  the  daylight,  it  was  ten  thousand 
times  worse  in  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  the  interior. 

I  was  too  nervous  and  expectant  myself  to  be  afiected  by  his 
behaviour ;  but  his  dread  of  the  explosion  upheaving  lumps  of 
ice  was  sensible  enough  to  determine  me  to  post  myself  under 
the  cover  of  the  hatch  and  there  await  the  blast,  for  it  was  a 
stout  cover  and  would  certainly  screen  me  from  the  lighter  flying 
pieces. 

It  was  three  or  four  minutes  past  the  hour,  and  I  was  looking 
breathlessly  at  my  watch,  when  the  first  of  the  explosions  took 
place.  Before  the  ear  could  well  receive  the  shock  of  the  blast 
the  whole  of  the  barrels  exploded  along  with  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  parcels.  Tassard,  who  stood  beside  me,  fell  on  his  fac€, 
and  I  believed  he  had  been  killed.  It  was  so  hellish  a  thunder 
that  I  suppose  the  blowing  up  of  a  first-rate  could  not  make  a 
more  frightful  roar  of  noise.  A  kind  of  twilight  was  caused  by 
the  rise  of  the  volumes  of  white  smoke  out  of  the  ice.  The 
schooner  shook  with  such  a  convulsion  that  I  was  persuaded  she 
had  been  split.  Vast  showers  of  splinters  of  ice  fell  as  if  from 
the  sky,  and  rained  like  arrows  through  the  smoke,  but  if  there 
were  any  great  blocks  uphove  they  did  not  touch  the  ship.  Mean- 
while, the  other  parcels  were  exploding  in  their  places,  sometimes 
two  and  three  at  a  time,  sending  a  sort  of  sickening  spasms  and 
throes  through  the  fabric  of  the  vessel,  and  you  heard  the  most 
extraordinary  grinding  noises  rising  out  of  the  ice  all  about,  as 
though  the  mighty  rupture  of  the  powder  crackled  through  leagues 
of  the  island.  I  durst  not  look  forth  till  all  the  powder  had  burst, 
lest  I  should  be  struck  by  some  flying  piece  of  ice,  but  unless  the 
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schooner  was  injured  below  she  was  as  sound  as  before,  and  in 
the  exact  same  posture,  as  if  afloat  in  harbour,  only  that  of  course 
her  stem  lay  low  with  the  slope  of  her  bed. 

I  called  to  Tassard  and  he  lifted  his  head. 

<  Ar^you  hurt  ? '  said  L 

*  No,  no,'  he  answered.  ^  Tis  a  Spaniard's  trick  to  fling  down 
to  a  broadside.  Body  of  St.  Joseph,  what  a  furious  explosion!' 
and  so  saying  he  crawled  into  the  companion  and  squatted  beside 
me.    ^  What  has  it  done  for  ns  ? ' 

^  I  don't  know  yet,'  said  I ;  ^  but  I  believe  the  schooner  is  un- 
injured. Thsi  was  a  powerful  shock  I '  I  cried,  as  a  half-dozen  of 
bags  blew  up  together  in  the  crevices  deep  down. 

The  thunder  and  tumult  of  the  rending  ice  accompanied  by 
the  heavy  explosions  of  the  gunpowder  so  dulled  the  hearing  that 
it  was  difficult  to  speak.  That  the  mines  had  accomplished  our 
end  was  not  yet  to  be  known ;  but  there  could  not  be  the  least 
doubt  that  they  had  not  only  occasioned  tremendous  ruptures  low 
down  in  the  ice,  but  that  the  volcanic  influence  was  extending  far 
beyond  its  first  effects  by  making  one  split  produce  another,  one 
weak  part  give  way  and  create  other  weaknesses,  and  so  on,  all 
round  about  us  and  under  our  keel,  as  was  clearly  to  be  gathered 
by  the  shivering  and  spasms  of  the  schooner,  and  by  the  growls, 
roars,  blasts,  and  huddle  of  terrifying  sounds  which  arose  from  the 
frozen  floor. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  after  the  hour  at  which  the  mines  had 
been  framed  to  explode  when  the  last  parcel  burst;  but  we  waited 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  make  sure  that  it  was  the  last, 
during  all  which  time  the  growling  and  roaring  noises  deep  down 
continued,  as  if  there  was  a  battle  of  a  thousand  lions  raging  in 
the  vaults  and  hollows  underneath.  The  smoke  had  been  settled 
away  by  the  wind,  and  the  prospect  was  clear.  We  ran  below  to 
see  to  the  fire  and  receive  five  minutes  of  heat  into  our  chilled 
bodies,  and  then  returned  to  view  the  scene. 

[  looked  first  over  the  starboard  side  and  saw  the  great  split 
that  had  happened  in  the  night  torn  in  places  into  immense  yawns 
and  gulfs  by  the  &11  of  vast  masses  of  rock  out  of  its  sides ;  but 
what  most  delighted  me  was  the  hollow  sound  of  washing  water. 
I  lifted  my  hand  and  listened. 

*  Tis  the  swell  of  the  sea  flowing  into  the  opening ! '  I  ex- 
claimed. 

^That  means,'  said  Tassard,  Hhat  this  side  of  the  block  is 
dislocated  from  the  main.' 

*  Yes,'  cried  I.  *  And  if  the  powder  ahead  of  the  Jt^ows  has 
done  its  work  the  heave  of  the  ocean  will  do  the  rest.'byCiOOgle 
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We  made  our  way  on  to  the  forecastle  over  a  deep  bed  of 
splinters  of  ice,  Iving  like  wood-shavings  upon  the  deck,  and  I 
took  notice  as  I  walked  that  every  glorious  crystal  pendant  that 
had  before  adorned  the  yards,  rigging,  and  spars  had  been  shaken 
off.  I  had  expected  to  see  a  wonderful  spectacle  of  havoc  in  the 
ice  where  the  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been  poised,  but  saving 
many  scores  of  cracks  where  none  was  before,  and  vast  ragged 
gashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  crevices  down  which  the  barrels  had 
been  lowered,  the  scene  was  much  as  heretofore. 

The  Frenchman  stared  and  exclaimed,  *What  has  the  powder 
done  ?    I  see  only  a  few  cracks/ 

*  What  it  may  have  done,  I  don't  know,'  I  answered ;  *  but 
depend  on't  such  heavy  charges  of  powder  must  have  burst  to 
some  purpose.  The  dislocation  will  be  below  ;  and  so  much  the 
better,  for  'tis  there  the  ice  must  come  asunder  if  this  block  is 
to  go  free.' 

He  gazed  about  him,  and  then  rapping  out  a  string  of  oaths, 
English,  Italian,  and  French — for  he  swore  in  all  the  languages  he 
spoke,  which,  he  once  told  me,  were  five — he  declared  that  for  his 
part  he  considered  the  powder  wasted,  that  we'd  have  done  as  well 
to  fling  a  hand  grenade  into  a  fissure,  that  a  thousand  barrels  of 
powder  would  be  but  as  a  popgun  for  rending  the  schooner's  bed 
from  the  main,  and  in  short,  with  several  insulting  looks  and  a 
face  black  with  rage  and  disappointment,  gave  me  very  plainly  to 
know  that  I  had  not  only  played  the  fool  myself,  but  had  made  a  fool 
of  him,  and  that  he  was  heartily  sorry  he  had  ever  given  himself 
any  trouble  to  contrive  the  cursed  mines  or  to  assist  me  in  a  ridi- 
culous project  that  might  have  resulted  in  blowing  the  schooner 
to  pieces  and  ourselves  with  it. 

I  glanced  at  him  with  a  sneer,  but  took  no  further  notice  of 
his  insolence.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  so  contemptible  in  all 
respects,  a  liar,  a  rogue,  a  thief,  a  poltroon,  hoary  in  twenty  walks 
of  vice ;  there  was  something  so  unearthly  about  a  creature  that 
had  been  as  good  as  dead  for  eight-and-forty  years,  that  it  was 
impossible  anything  he  could  say  could  affect  me  as  the  rancorous 
tongue  of  another  man  would.  I  feared  and  hated  him  because 
I  knew  that  in  intent  he  was  already  my  assassin ;  but  the  mere 
insolences  of  so  incredible  a  creature  could  not  but  find  me 
imperturbable. 

And  perhaps  in  the  present  instance  my  own  disappointment 
put  me  into  some  small  posture  of  sympathy  with  his  passion. 
Had  I  been  asked  before  the  explosions  happened  what  I  expected, 
I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  found  any  answer  to  make  ;  and 
yet,  though  I  could  not  have  expressed  my  expectations,  which  after 
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all  were  but  hopes,  I  was  bitterly  vexed  when  I  looked  over  the 
bows  and  found  in  the  scene  nothing  that  appeared  answerable  to 
the  uncommon  forces  we  had  employed.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  sure 
that  my  remark  to  the  Frenchman  was  sound.  A  great  show  of 
uphove  rocks  and  fragments  of  ice  might  have  satisfied  the  eye ; 
but  the  real  work  of  the  mines  was  wanted  below ;  and  since  the 
force  of  the  mighty  explosion  must  needs  expend  itself  somewhere, 
it  was  absurd  to  wish  to  see  its  effects  in  a  part  where  its  volcanic 
agency  would  be  of  little  or  no  use, 

^ There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  by  staring!'  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman  presently,  speaking  very  sullenly.  *  I  am  hungry  and 
freezing,  and  shall  go  below ! '  And  with  that  he  turned  his  back 
and  made  off,  growling  in  his  throat  as  he  went. 

I  got  upon  the  ice  and  stepped  very  carefully  to  the  starboard 
side  and  looked  down  the  vast  split  there.  The  sea  in  consequence 
of  the  slope  did  not  come  so  far,  but  I  could  hear  the  wash  of  the 
water  very  plain.  It  was  certain  that  the  valley  in  which  we  lay 
was  wholly  disconnected  from  the  main  ice  on  this  side.  I  passed 
to  the  larboard  quarter,  and  here  too  were  cracks  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  its  hold  was  weak.  It  was  forward  of 
the  bows  where  the  barrels  had  been  exploded  that  the  ice  was 
thickest  and  had  the  firmest  grasp  ;  but  its  surface  was  violently 
and  heavily  cracked  by  the  explosions,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
if  the  fissures  below  are  as  numerous,  then  certainly  the  swell  of 
the  sea  ought  to  fetch  the  whole  mass  away.  But  I  was  now  half- 
frozen  myself  and  pining  for  warmth.  It  was  after  one  o'clock. 
The  wind  was  piping  freshly,  and  the  great  heavy  clouds  in  swarms 
drove  stately  across  the  sky. 

*  It  may  blow  to-night,'  thought  I ;  *  and  if  the  wind  hangs 
as  it  is,  just  such  a  sea  as  may  do  our  business  will  be  set  running.' 
And  thus  musing  I  entered  the  ship  and  went  below. 


Chapter  XXII. 

A  CSA50S  COlOtt  OVER  IHB  VBEKCHKAK. 

Tassard  was  dogged  and  scowling.  Such  was  his  temper 
that  had  I  been  a  small  or  weak  man,  or  a  person  likely  to 
prove  submissive,  he  would  have  given  a  loose  to  his  foul  tongue 
and  maybe  handled  me  very  roughly.  But  my  demeanour  was 
cold  and  resolved,  and  not  of  a  kind  to  improve  his  courage.  I 
levelled  a  deliberate  semi-contemptuous  gaze  at  his  own  fiery  stare, 
and  puzzled  him,  too,  I  believe,  a  good  deal  by  my  cool  reserve.  He 
muttered  whilst  we  ate,  drinking  plentifully  of  wine,  and  garnishing 
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his  draughts  with  oaths  and  to  spare;  and  then,  after  falling 
silent  and  remaining  so  for  the  space  of  twenty  minntes,  daring 
which  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  sat  with  my  feet  close  to  the  fomace, 
listening  with  eager  ears  to  the  sounds  of  the  ice  and  the  dull 
crying  of  the  wind,  he  exclaimed  sulkily,  *  Your  scheme  is  a 
failure.     The  schooner  is  fixed.     What's  to  be  done  now? ' 

*  I  don't  know  that  my  scheme  is  a  failure,'  said  I.  *  What 
did  you  suppose  ?  that  the  blast  would  blow  the  ice  with  the 
schooner  on  it  into  the  ocean  clear  of  the  island  P  If  the  ice  is  so 
shaken  as  to  enable  the  swell  to  detach  it,  my  scheme  will  have 
acc(Hnplished  all  I  proposed." 

*  7^  / '  he  cried  scornfully  and  passionately.  *  If  will  not  deliver 
us  nor  save  the  treasure.  I  tell  you  the  schooner  is  fixed — as 
fixed  as  the  danmed  in  everlasting  fire.  Be  it  so ! '  he  cried, 
clenching  his  fist.  ^  But  you  must  meddle  no  more !  The  '^  Boca 
del  Dragon  "  is  mine — wAne^  d'ye  see,  now  that  they're  all  dead  and 
gone  but  me ' — smiting  his  bosom — ^  and  if  ever  she  is  to  float,  let 
nature  or  the  devil  launch  her :  no  more  explosions  with  the  risks 
your  failure  has  made  her  and  me  run ! ' 

His  voice  sank ;  he  looked  at  me  in  silence,  and  then  with  a 
wild  grin  of  anger  he  exclaimed,  *  What  made  you  awake  me  ? 
I  was  at  peace — ^neither  cold,  hungry,  nor  hopeless  1  What  demon 
forced  you  to  bring  me  to  this — to  bring  me  back  to  ihii%  ? ' 

*  Mt.  Tassard,'  said  I  coldly,  *  I  don't  ask  your  pardon  for  my 
experiment ;  I  meant  well,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  no  failure  yet. 
But  for  disturbing  your  repose  I  do  sincerely  beg  your  forgiveness, 
and  solemnly  promise  you,  if  you  will  return  to  the  state  in  which 
I  found  you,  that  I  will  not  repeat  the  offence.' 

He  eyed  me  from  top  to  toe  in  silence,  filled  and  lighted  his 
hideous  pipe,  and  smoked  with  his  back  turned  upon  me. 

Had  there  been  another  warm  place  in  the  schooner  I  should 
have  retired  to  it,  and  left  this  surly  and  scandalous  savage  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  own  company.  His  temper  rendered  me  ex- 
tremely uneasy.  The  arms-room  was  full  of  weapons ;  he  might 
draw  a  pistol  upon  me  and  shoot  me  dead  before  I  should  have 
time  to  clench  my  hand.  Nor  did  I  conceive  him  to  have  his 
right  mind.  His  panic  terrors  and  outbursts  of  rage  were  such 
extremes  of  behaviour  as  suggested  some  sort  of  organic  decay 
within.  He  had  been  for  eight-and-forty  years  insensible ;  in  all 
that  time  the  current  of  life  had  been  frozen  in  him,  not  dried  up 
and  extinguished ;  therefore,  taking  his  age  to  be  fifty-five  when 
the  frost  seized  him,  he  would  now  be  one  hundred  and  three 
years  old,  having  subsisted  into  this  great  span  of  time  in  fact, 
thoufi^h  confronting  me  with  the  aspect  of  an  elderly  man  merely 
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Death  ends  time,  but  this  man  never  had  been  dead,  or  surely  it 
would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  brandy  and  chafing  and  fire 
to  arouse  him ;  and  though  all  the  processes  of  nature  had  been 
checked  in  him  for  near  half  a  century,  yet  he  must  have  been 
throughout  as  much  alive  as  a  sleeping  man,  and  consequently 
when  he  awoke  he  arose  with  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
three  years  upon  his  brain,  which  may  suffice  to  account  for  the 
preternatural  peculiarities  of  his  character. 

After  sitting  a  long  while  sullenly  smoking  in  silence,  he 
fetched  his  mattress  and  some  covers,  lay  down  upon  it,  and  fell 
fast  asleep.  I  admired  and  envied  this  display  of  confidence  in  me, 
and  heartily  wished  myself  as  safe  in  his  hands  as  he  was  in  mine. 
The  afternoon  passed.  I  was  on  deck  a  half-dozen  times,  but 
never  witnessed  the  least  alteration  in  the  ice.  My  spirits  sank 
very  low.  There  was  bitter  remorseless  defiance  in  the  white  fierce 
rigid  stare  of  the  ice,  and  I  could  not  but  believe  with  the  French- 
man that  all  our  labour  and  expenditure  of  powder  was  in  vaiu. 
There  was  no  more  noticeable  weight  in  the  wind,  but  the  sea 
was  beginning  to  beat  with  some  strength  upon  the  coast,  and  the 
schooner  sometimes  trembled  to  the  vibrations  of  the  blows. 
There  was  also  a  continuous  crackling  noise  coming  up  out  of  the 
ice,  and  just  as  I  came  on  deck  on  my  third  visit,  a  block  of  ice, 
weighing  I  dare  say  a  couple  of  hundred  tons,  fell  from  the  broken 
shoulder  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  plunged  with  a  roar  like 
a  thunderclap  into  the  chasm  that  had  opened  in  the  night. 

I  sat  before  the  furnace  extremely  dejected,  whilst  the  French- 
man snored  on  his  mattress.  I  could  no  longer  flatter  myself  that 
the  explosions  had  made  the  impression  I  had  expected  on  the  ice> 
and  my  mind  was  utterly  at  a  loss.  How  to  deliver  myself  from 
this  horrible  situation  I  could  not  imagine.  As  to  the  treasure, 
why,  if  the  chests  had  all  been  filled  with  gold,  they  might  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  there  and  then  for  me,  so  utterly  insignifi- 
cant did  their  value  seem  as  against  the  pricelessness  of  liberty 
and  the  joy  of  deliverance.  Had  I  been  alone  I  should  have  had 
a  stouter  heart,  I  dare  say,  for  then  I  should  have  been  able  to  do 
as  I  pleased;  but  now  I  was  associated  with  a  bloody-minded 
rogue  whose  soul  was  in  the  treasure,  and  who  was  certain  to  op- 
pose any  plan  I  might  propose  for  the  construction  of  a  boat  or 
raft  out  of  the  material  that  formed  the  schooner.  The  sole  ray 
of  hope  that  gleamed  upon  me  broke  out  of  the  belief  that  this 
island  was  going  north,  and  that  when  we  had  come  to  the  height 
of  the  summer  in  these  seas,  the  wasting  of  the  coast  or  the  dis- 
location of  the  northern  mass  would  release  us. 

Yet  this  was  but  poor  comfort  too ;  it  threatened  a  terrible  long 
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Rpell  of  waiting,  with  x)erhaps  disappointment  in  the  end,  and 
months  of  enforced  association  with  a  wretch  with  whom  I  should 
have  to  live  in  fear  of  my  life. 

When  I  was  getting  supper  Tassard  awoke,  quitted  his  mat- 
tress, and  came  to  his  bench. 

^  Has  anything  happened  whilst  I  slept  ? '  said  he. 

*  Nothing,'  I  answered. 

*  The  ice  shows  no  signs  of  giving  ? ' 
'  I  see  none,'  said  I. 

*  Well,'  cried  he,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer,  *  have  you  any  more 
fine  schemes  ? ' 

*  Tis  your  turn  now,'  I  replied.  *  Try  j/our  hand.  If  you  fail, 
I  promise  you  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.' 

^  But  you  English  sailors,'  said  he,  wagging  his  head  and  re- 
garding me  with  a  great  deal  of  wildness  in  his  eye,  ^  speak  of 
yourselves  as  the  finest  seamen  in  the  world.  Justify  the  maritime 
reputation  of  your  nation  by  showing  me  how  we  are  to  escape 
with  the  schooner  from  the  ice.' 

^  Mr.  Tassard,'  said  I,  approaching  him  and  looking  him  full  in 
the  face,  ^  I  would  advise  you  to  sweeten  your  temper  and  change 
your  tone.  I  have  borne  myself  very  moderately  towards  you, 
submitted  to  your  insults  with  patience,  and  have  done  you  some 
kindness.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  swaggering  bully  and  a  hoary  villain.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?  I  am  a  desperate  man  in  a  desperate  situation.  But 
if  I  don't  fear  death,  depend  upon  it  I  don't  fear  you — and  I  take 
Grod  to  witness  that  if  you  do  not  use  me  with  the  civility  I  have 
a  right  to  expect  I  will  kill  you.' 

My  temper  had  given  way ;  I  meant  every  word  I  spoke,  and 
my  air  and  sincerity  rendered  my  speech  very  formidable.  I 
approached  him  by  another  stride ;  he  started  up,  as  I  thought,  to 
seize  me,  but  in  reality  to  recoil,  and  this  he  did  so  efiectually  as 
to  tumble  over  his  bench,  and  down  he  fell,  striking  his  bald  head 
so  hard  that  he  lay  for  several  minutes  motionless. 

I  stood  over  him  till  he  chose  to  sit  erect,  which  he  presently 
did,  rubbing  his  poll  and  looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  mingled 
bewilderment  and  fear. 

^  This  is  scurvy  usage  to  give  a  shipmate  in  distress,'  said  he. 
*  'Od's  life,  man !  I  had  thought  there  was  some  sense  of  humour 
in  you.     Your  hand,  Mr.  Rodney;  I  feel  dazed.' 

I  helped  him  to  rise,  and  he  then  sat  down  in  a  somewhat 
rickety  manner,  rubbing  his  eyes.  It  might  have  been  fancy,  it 
might  have  been  the  illusion  of  the  furnace  light  combined  with 
the  venerable  appearance  his  long  hair  and  naked  pate  gave  him, 
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but  methought  in  those  few  minutes  he  had  grown  to  look  twenty 
years  older. 

*  Never  concern  yourself  about  my  humour,  Mr.  Tassard,'  said 
J,  preserving  my  determined  air  and  coming  close  to  him  again. 
*  How  is  it  to  stand  between  us  ?  I  leave  the  choice  to  you.  If  you 
will  treat  me  civilly  you'll  not  find  me  wanting  in  every  disposi- 
tion to  render  our  miserable  state  tolerable ;  but  if  you  insult 
me,  use  me  injuriously,  and  act  the  pirate  over  me,  who  am  an 
honest  man,  by  God,  Mr.  Tassard,  I  will  kill  you.' 

He  stooped  away  from  me,  and  raised  his  hand  in  a  posture  as  if 
to  fend  me  off,  and  cried  in  a  whining  manner,  ^  I  lost  my  head 
— this  gunpowder  business  hath  been  a  hellish  disappointment, 
look  you,  Mr.  Bodney.  Come !  We  will  drink  a  can  to  our  future 
amity!' 

I  answered  coldly  that  I  wanted  no  more  wine  and  bade  him 
beware  of  me,  that  he  had  gone  far  enough,  that  our  hideous  con- 
dition had  filled  my  soul  with  desperation  and  misery,  and  that  1 
would  not  have  my  life  on  this  frozen  schooner  made  more  abomin- 
able than  it  was  by  his  swagger,  lies,  and  insults,  and  I  added  in  a 
loud  voice  and  in  a  menacing  manner  that  death  had  no  terrors  for 
me,  and  that  I  would  dispatch  him  with  as  little  fear  as  I  should 
meet  my  doom,  whatever  shape  it  took. 

I  marched  on  deck,  not  a  little  astounded  by  the  cowardice  of 
the  old  rascal,  and  very  well  pleased  with  the  marked  impression 
my  bearing  and  language  had  produced  on  him.  Not  that  I  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  my  bold  comportment  would  save  me 
from  his  knife  or  his  pistol  when  he  should  think  proper  to  make 
away  with  me.  No !  All  I, reckoned  upon  was  cowing  him  into  a 
civiller  posture  of  mind,  and  checking  his  aggressions  and  inso- 
lence. As  to  his  murdering  me,  I  was  very  sure  he  would  not 
attempt  such  an  act  whilst  we  remained  imprisoned.  Loneliness 
would  have  more  horrors  for  him  than  for  me ;  and  though  my 
machinery  of  mines  had  apparently  failed,  he  was  shrewd  enough, 
despite  his  rage  of  disappointment,  to  understand  that  more  was 
to  be  done  by  two  men  than  by  one,  and  that  between  us 
something  might  be  attempted  which  would  be  impracticable  by  a 
simple  pair  of  hands,  and  particularly  old  hands,  such  as  his. 

I  stayed  but  a  minute  or  two  on  deck.  Such  was  the  cold 
that  I  do  not  know  I  had  ever  felt  it  more  biting  and  bitter. 
The  sound  of  foaming  waters  filled  the  wind,  and  the  wind  itself 
was  blowing  fairly  strong,  in  gusts  that  screamed  in  the  frozen 
rigging  or  in  blasts  that  had  the  deep  echo  of  the  thunder-claps 
of  the  splitting  ice.  The  clouds  were  numerous  and  dark  with  the 
shadow  of  the  night ;  and  the  swiftness  of  their  motion  as  they 
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sailed  up  out  of  the  south-west  quarter  was  illusiaftted  by  the 
leaping  of  the  few  bright  stars  from  one  dusky  edge  to  another. 

I  returned  below  and  sat  down.  The  Frenchman  asked  me 
no  questions.  He  had  his  can  in  the  oven  and  his  death's-head 
in  his  great  hand,  and  puffed  out  clouds  of  smoke  of  the  colour  of 
his  beard,  and  indeed  in  the  candle  and  fire-light  looked  Uke  a 
figure  of  old  Time  with  his  long  nose  and  bald  head.  I  addressed 
one  or  two  civil  remarks  to  him,  which  he  answered  in  a  subdued 
manner,  discovering  no  resentment  whatever  that  I  could  trace  in 
his  eyes  or  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  and  being  wishful 
to  show  that  I  bore  no  malice  I  talked  of  pirates  and  their  usages, 
and  asked  him  if  the  *  Boca  del  Dragon '  fought  under  the  red  or 
black  flag. 

*  Why,  the  black  flag,  certainly,'  said  he ;  *  but  if  we  met  with 
resistance,  it  was  our  custom  to  haul  it  down  and  hoist  the  red 
flag,  to  let  our  opponents  know  we  should  give  no  quarter.' 

*  Where  is  your  flag  locker  ? '  said  I. 

*  In  my  berth,'  he  answered. 

^  I  should  like  to  see  the  black  flag,'  I  exclaimed :  ^  'tis  the  one 
piece  of  bunting,  I  believe,  I  have  never  viewed.' 

*  I'll  fetch  it,'  said  he,  and  taking  the  lanthom  went  aft  very 
quietly,  but  with  a  certain  stagger  in  his  walk,  which  I  should 
have  put  down  to  the  wine  if  it  was  not  that  his  behaviour  was 
free  from  all  symptoms  of  ebriation.  The  change  in  him  sur- 
prised me,  but  not  so  greatly  as  you  might  suppose ;  indeed,  it 
excited  my  suspicions  rather  than  my  wonder.  Fear  worked  in  him 
unquestionably,  but  what  I  seemed  to  see  best  was  some  malignant 
design  which  he  hoped  to  conceal  by  an  air  of  conciliation  and  a 
quality  of  respectful  bonhomie. 

He  came  back  with  a  flag  in  his  hand,  and  we  spread  it  between 
us ;  it  was  black,  with  a  yellow  skull  grinning  in  the  middle,  over 
this  an  hour-glass,  and  beneath  a  cross-bones. 

^  What  consternation  has  this  signal  caused  and  does  still 
cause ! '  said  I,  surveying  it,  whilst  a  hundred  fancies  of  the  bar- 
barous scenes  it  had  flown  over,  the  miserable  cries  for  mercy  that 
had  swept  up  past  it  to  the  ear  of  God,  crowded  into  my  mind. 
*  I  think,  Mr.  Tassard,'  said  I,  *  that  our  first  step,  should  we  ever 
find  ourselves  afloat  in  this  ship,  must  be  to  conmiit  this  and  all 
other  flags  of  a  like  kind  on  board  to  the  deep.  There  is  evidence 
in  this  piece  of  drapery  to  hang  an  angel.' 

He  let  fall  his  ends  of  the  flag  and  sat  down  suddenly. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  sending  a  curious  rolling  glance  around 
the  cook-room  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  his  hand  to  the 
back  of  his  head,  ^  this  is  evidence  to  dangle  even  an  honester 
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man  than  yon,  sir.  All  fijage  but  the  ensign  we  resolve  to  sail 
under  mnst  go — all  flags,  and  all  the  wearing  apparel,  and — and — 
but ' — ^here  he  muttered  a  curse — *  we  are  fixed — ^there  is  to  be  no 
sailing.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  covered  his  eyes.  His  manner  was 
strange,  and  the  stranger  for  his  quietude. 

I  said  to  him,  *  Are  you  ill  ? ' 

He  looked  [up  sharply  and  cried  vehemently,  *  No,  no ! '  then 
stretched  his  lips  in  a  very  ghastly  grin  and  turned  to  take  the 
can  from  the  oven,  but  his  hand  missed  it,  and  he  appeared  to 
grope  as  if  he  were  blind,  though  he  looked  at  the  can  all  the 
time.  Then  he  catched  it  and  brought  it  to  his  mouth,  but 
trembled  so  much  that  he  spilt  as  much  as  he  drank,  and  after 
putting  the  can  back  sat  shaking  his  beard  and  stroking  the  wet 
off  it,  methought,  in  a  very  mechanical  lunatic  way. 

I  thought  to  myself.  Is  this  behaviour  some  stratagem  of  his? 
What  device  can  such  a  bearing  hide  ?  If  he  is  acting,  he  plays 
his  part  well. 

I  rolled  the  black  flag  into  a  bundle  and  flung  it  into  a  comer, 
and,  resuming  my  seat  and  my  pipe,  continued,  more  for  civility's 
sake  than  because  of  any  particular  interest  I  took  in  the  subject, 
to  ask  him  questions  about  the  customs  and  habits  of  pirates. 

*  I  believe,'  said  I,  *  the  buccaneers  are  so  resolute  in  having 
clear  ships  that  they  have  neither  beds  nor  seats  on  board  ? ' 

*  The  English,'  he  answered,  speaking  slowly  and  letting  his 
pipe  droop  whilst  he  spoke  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  deck,  *  not 
the  Spanish.  'Tis  the  custom  of  most  English  pirates  to  eat  and 
sleep  upon  the  decks  for  the  sake  of  a  clear  ship,  as  you  say. 
The  Spaniard  loves  comfort — you  may  observe  his  fancy  in  this 
ship.' 

*  How  is  the  plunder  partitioned  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Everything  is  put  into  the  common-chest,  as  we  call  it,  and 

brought  to  the  mast  and  sold  by  auction Strange  ! '  he  cried, 

breaking  off  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  brow.  *  I  find  my  speech 
difficult.     Do  you  notice  I  halt  and  utter  thickly  ? ' 

I  replied,  No ;  his  voice  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  hitherto. 

*  Yet  I  feel  ill.  Holy  Mother  of  God,  what  is  this  feeling 
coming  upon  me  ?    0  Jesus,  how  faint  and  dark ! ' 

He  half  rose  from  his  bench,  but  sat  again,  trembling  as  if  the 
palsy  had  seized  him,  and  I  noticed  his  head  dotted  with  beads  of 
sweat.  He  had  drunk  so  much  wine  and  spirits  throughout  the 
day  that  a  dram  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  said,  *  I  expect  it  will  be  the  blow  on  the  back  of  your  head, 
when  you  fell  just  now,  that  has  produced  this  feeling  of  giddiness. 
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Let  me  help  you  to  lie  down '  (for  his  mattress  was  on  deck)  ;  *  the 
sensation  will  pass,  I  don't  doubt.' 

If  he  heard  he  did  not  heed  me,  but  fell  a-muttering  and  crying 
to  himself.  And  now  I  did  certainly  remark  a  quality  in  his  voice 
that  was  new  to  my  ear ;  it  was  not,  as  he  had  said,  a  labour  or 
thickness  of  utterance,  but  a  dryness  and  parchedness  of  old  age, 
with  many  breaks  from  high  to  low  notes,  and  a  lean  noise  of 
dribbling  threading  every  word.  He  sweated  and  talked  and 
muttered,  but  this  was  from  sheer  terror ;  he  did  not  swoon,  but 
sat  with  a  stoop,  often  pressing  his  brows  and  gazing  about  him 
like  one  whose  senses  are  all  abroad. 

*  Gracious  Mother  of  all  angels  ! '  he  exclaimed,  crossing  him- 
self several  times,  but  with  a  feeble,  most  agitated  hand,  and 
speaking  in  French  and  English,  and  sometimes  interjecting  an 
invocation  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  though  I  give  you  what  he  said 
in  my  own  tongue ;  ^  surely  I  am  dying.  O  Lord,  how  frightful 
to  die !  0  holy  Virgin,  be  merciful  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  hell — 0 
Jesu,  I  am  past  forgiveness — ^for  the  love  of  heaven,  Mr.  Rodney, 
some  brandy!  Oh  that  some  saint  would  interpose  for  mel 
Only  a  few  years  longer — grant  me  a  few  years  longer — I  beseech 
for  time  that  I  may  repent ! '  and  he  extended  one  quivering  hand 
for  the  brandy  (of  which  a  draught  stood  melted  in  the  oven)  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  breast  with  the  other,  whilst 
he  continued  to  whine  out  in  his  cracked  pipes  the  wildest  appeals 
for  mercy,  saying  a  vast  deal  that  I  durst  not  venture  to  set  down, 
so  plentiful  and  awful  were  his  clamours  for  time  that  he  might 
repent,  though  he  never  lapsed  into  blasphemy,  but  on  the  contrary 
discovered  an  agony  of  religious  horror. 

I  was  much  astonished  and  puzzled  by  this  illness  that  had 
come  upon  him,  for,  though  he  talked  of  darkness  and  faintness 
and  of  dying,  he  continued  to  sit  up  on  his  bench  and  to  take  pulls 
at  the  can  of  brandy  I  had  handed  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed, 
that  a  sudden  faintness  had  terrified  him  nearly  out  of  his  senses 
with  a  prospect  of  approaching  death  ;  but  that  would  not  account 
for  the  peculiar  note  and  appearance  of  age  that  had  entered  his 
figure,  face,  and  voice.  Then  an  extraordinary  fancy  occurred  to 
me.  Had  the  whole  weight  of  the  unhappy  wretch's  years 
suddenly  descended  upon  him  ?  Or,  if  not  wholly  arrived,  might 
not  these  indications  in  him  mark  the  first  stages  of  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure?  The  heat,  the  vivacity,  the  fierceness, 
spirits,  and  temper  of  the  life  I  had  been  instrumental  in  restoring 
to  him  probably  illustrated  his  character  as  it  was  eight-and-forty 
years  since ;  they  had  flourished  artificially  firom  the  moment  of 
his  awakening  down  to  the  present  hour,  bu|^i^g^pg^he  hand  of 
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Time  was  upon  this  man,  whose  age  was  above  an  hundred.  He 
might  be  decaying  and  wasting,  even  as  he  sat  there,  into  such  an 
intellectual  condition  and  physical  aspect  as  he  would  possess  and 
submit  had  he  come  without  a  break  into  his  present  age ! 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  mystery  of  his  vitality,  and  breath- 
lessly watched  him  as  if  I  expected  to  witness  some  harlequin 
change  in  his  face  and  mark  the  transformation  of  his  polished 
brow  into  the  lean  austerity  of  wrinkles.  His  voice  sank  into  a 
mere  whisper  at  last,  and  then,  ceasiug  to  speak  altogether,  he 
dropped  his  chin  on  to  his  bosom  and  began  to  sway  from  side  to 
side,  catching  himself  from  falling  with  several  paralytic  starts, 
but  without  lifting  his  head  or  opening  his  eyes  that  I  could  see, 
and  manifesting  every  symptom  of  extreme  drowsiness. 

I  got  up  and  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  on  which  he  turned 
his  face  and  viewed  me  with  one  eye  closed,  the  other  scarce 
open. 

'  How  are  you  feeling  now  ? '  said  I. 

*  Sleepy,  very  sleepy,'  he  answered. 

*  I'll  put  your  mattress  into  your  hammock,'  said  I,  *  and  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  and  turn  in  properly  and  get  a 
long  night's  rest,  and  to-morrow  morning  you'll  feel  yourself  as 
hearty  as  ever.' 

He  mumbled  some  answer  which  I  interpreted  to  signify 
*  Very  well ' ;  so  I  shouldered  his  mattress  and  slung  a  lanthom 
in  his  cabin,  and  then  returned  to  help  him  to  bed.  He  sat 
reeling  on  the  bench,  his  chin  on  his  breast,  catching  himself  up 
as  before  with  little  sharp  terrified  recoveries,  and  I  was  forced 
to  put  my  hand  on  him  again  to  make  him  understand  I  had 
come  back.  He  then  made  as  if  to  rise,  but  trembled  so  violently 
that  he  sank  down  again  with  a  groan,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put 
my  whole  strength  to  the  lifting  of  him  to  get  him  on  to  his  legs. 
He  leaned  heavily  upon  me,  breathing  hard,  stooping  very  much 
and  trembling.  When  we  got  to  his  cabin  I  perceived  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  climb  into  his  hammock,  nor  had  I  the 
power  to  hoist  a  man  of  his  bulk  so  high.  To  end  the  perplexity 
I  cut  the  hammock  down  and  laid  it  on  the  deck,  and  covering 
him  with  a  heap  of  clothes,  imslung  the  lanthorn,  wished  him 
good-night,  closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  the  furnace. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 

THE  ICE  BREAKS  AWAT. 

It  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock.  I  was  restless  in  my  mind, 
under  a  great  surprise,  and  was  not  sleepy.  I  filled  a  pipe,  made 
me  a  little  pannikin  of  punch,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire  to 
think.  If  ever  I  had  suspected  the  accuracy  of  my  conjecture  that 
the  Frenchman's  sudden  astonishing  indisposition  was  the  effect 
of  his  extreme  age  coming  upon  him  and  breaking  down  the 
artificial  vitality  with  which  he  had  bristled  into  life  under  my 
hands,  I  must  have  found  fifty  signs  to  set  my  misgivings  at  rest 
in  his  drowsiness,  nodding  bowed  form,  wedniess,  his  tottering 
and  trembling,  and  other  features  of  his  latest  behaviour.  If  I 
was  right,  then  I  had  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Ahnighty  God  for 
this  unparalleled  and  most  happy  dispensation,  for  now  I  should 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  old  rogue's  vindictiveness  and  horrid 
greed.  Supposing  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  hundred,  the  in* 
firmities  of  five-score  years  would  stand  between  him  and  me,  and 
protect  me  as  effectually  as  his  death.  I  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  a  man  who  could  scarce  stand,  whose  palsied  hand  could 
scarce  clasp  a  knife,  whose  evil  tongue  could  scarce  articulate  the 
terrors  of  his  soul  or  the  horrors  of  his  recollection. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  was  so  great  it  filled  me  with  admiration 
and  astonishment.  Had  he  been  dead  and  come  to  life  again,  as 
Lazarus,  or  one  of  those  bodies  which  arose  during  the  time  our 
Lord  hung  upon  the  cross,  then,  questionless,  he  must  have 
picked  up  the  chain  of  his  life  at  the  link  which  death  had  broken, 
and  continued  his  natural  walk  into  age  and  decay  (though  inter- 
rupted by  a  thousand  years  of  the  sepulchre)  as  if  his  life  had 
been  without  this  black  hiatus,  and  he  was  proceeding  steadily 
and  humanly  from  the  cradle.  But  recollecting  that  the  vital 
spark  could  never  have  been  extinguished  in  him,  I  understood 
that  time,  which  has  absolute  control  over  life,  still  knew  him  as 
its  prey  during  all  those  forty-eight  years  in  which  he  had  lain 
frozen ;  that  it  had  seized  him  now  and  suddenly,  and  pinned 
upon  his  back  the  full  burden  of  his  lustres.  This,  I  say,  I 
believed;  but  the  morrow,  of  course,  would  give  me  further 
proof. 

Well,  'twas  a  happy  and  gracious  deliverance  for  me.  He 
could  do  me  no  hurt ;  the  scythe  had  sheared  his  talons,  and  all 
without  occasioning  my  conscience  the  least  uneasiness  whatever ; 
whereas,  but  for  this  interposition,  I  did  truly  and  solemnly 
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believe  that  it  must  have  come  to  my  having  had  to  slay  him  that 
I  might  preserve  my  own  life. 

Thus  I  sat  for  an  hour  smoking  and  wetting  my  lips  with  the 
punch,  whilst  the  fire  burned  low,  so  exulting  in  the  thought  of 
my  escape  from  the  treacherous  villain  I  had  recovered  from  the 
grave,  and  in  the  feeling  that  I  might  now  be  able  to  go  to  rest, 
to  move  here  and  there,  to  act  as  I  pleased  without  being  haunted 
and  terrified  by  the  shadow  of  his  foul  intent,  that  I  hardly  gave 
my  mind  for  a  moment  to  the  situation  of  the  schooner  nor  to  the 
barren  consequences  of  my  fine  scheme  of  mines. 

The  wind  blew  strong.  I  could  hear  the  humming  of  it  in 
every  fibre  of  the  vessel.  The  bed  on  which  she  rested  trembled 
to  the  blows  of  the  seas  upon  the  rocks.  From  time  to  time,  in 
the  midst  of  my  musing,  I  started  to  the  sharp  claps  of  parted 
ice.  Still  feeling  sleepless,  I  threw  a  few  coals  on  the  fire,  and 
catching  sight  of  the  pirate  flag  opened  it  on  the  deck  as  wide  as 
the  space  would  permit,  and  sat  down  to  contemplate  the  hideous 
insignia  embroidered  on  it.  My  mind  filled  with  a  hundred 
fancies  as  my  gaze  went  from  the  skull  on  the  black  field  to  the 
death's-head  pipe  that  had  fallen  from  the  grasp  of  Tassard  and 
lay  on  the  deck,  and  I  was  sitting  lost  in  a  deep  dreamlike  con- 
templation, when  I  was  startled  and  shocked  into  instantaneous 
activity  by  a  blast  of  noise,  louder  than  any  thunder-clap  that  ever 
I  heard,  ringing  and  booming  through  the  schooner.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  and  then  a  third,  at  intervals  during  which 
you  might  have  counted  ten,  and  I  became  sensible  of  a  strange 
sickening  motion,  which  lasted  about  twenty  or  thirty  moments, 
such  as  might  be  experienced  by  one  swiftly  descending  in  a 
balloon,  or  in  fistlling  from  a  height  whilst  pent  up  in  a  coach. 

For  a  little  while  the  schooner  heeled  over  so  violently  that 
the  benches  and  all  things  movable  in  the  cook-room  slided  as 
idx  as  they  could  go,  and  I  heard  a  great  clatter  and  commotion 
among  the  freight  in  the  hold.  She  then  came  upright  again, 
and  simultaneously  with  this  a  vast  mass  of  water  tumbled  on  to 
the  deck  and  washed  over  my  head,  and  then  fell  another  and 
then  another,  all  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  know  that  the  ice 
had  broken  and  slipped  the  schooner  close  to  the  ocean,  where 
she  lay  exposed  to  its  surges,  but  not  free  of  the  ice,  for  she  did 
not  toss  or  roll. 

I  seized  the  lanthom  and  sprang  to  the  cabin,  where  I  hung 
it  up,  and  mounted  the  companion  steps.  But  as  I  put  my  hand 
to  the  door  to  thrust  it  open  a  sea  broke  over  the  side  and  filled  the 
decks,  bubbling  and  thundering  past  the  companion  hatch  in 
such  a  way  as  to  advise  me  that  I  need  but  open  the  doorli^ 
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drown  the  cabin.  I  waited,  my  heart  beating  very  hard,  mad  to 
see  what  had  happened,  but  not  daring  to  trust  myself  on  deck 
lest  I  should  be  immediately  swept  into  the  sea.  'Twas  the  most 
terrible  time  I  had  yet  lived  through  in  this  experience.  To 
every  blow  of  the  billows  the  schooner  trembled  fearfully ;  the 
crackling  noise  of  the  ice  was  as  though  I  was  in  the  thick  of  a 
heavy  action.  The  full  weight  of  the  wind  seemed  to  be  upon 
the  ship,  and  the  screeching  of  it  in  the  iron-like  shrouds  pierced 
to  my  ear  through  the  hissing  and  tearing  sounds  of  the  water 
washing  along  the  decks,  and  the  volcanic  notes  of  the  surges 
breaking  over  the  vessel.  I  say,  to  hear  all  this  and  not  to  be 
able  to  see,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  schooner,  not  to 
know  from  one  second  to  another  whether  she  would  not  be 
crushed  up  and  crumbled  into  staves,  or  be  hurled  oflf  her  bed 
and  be  pounded  to  fragments  upon  the  ice-rocks  by  the  seas,  or 
be  dashed  by  the  cannonading  of  the  surge  into  the  water  and 
turned  bottom  up,  made  this  time  out  and  away  more  terrible 
than  the  collision    between    the    *  Laughing  Mary'    and  the 

iceberg. 

I  drew  my  breath  with  diflSculty,  and  stood  upon  the  companion 
ladder  hearkening  with  straining  ears^  my  hand  upon  the  door.  I 
was  now  sensible  of  a  long-drawn,  stately,  solemn  kind  of  heaving 
motion  in  the  schooner,  which  I  put  down  to  the  rolling  of  the 
ice  on  which  she  rested  ;  and  this  convinced  me  that  the  mass  in 
whose  hollow  she  had  been  fixed  had  broken  away  and  was  afloat 
and  riding  upon  the  swell  that  underran  the  billows.  But  I  was 
far  too  much  alarmed  to  feel  any  of  those  transports  in  which  I 
must  have  indulged  had  this  issue  to  my  scheme  happened  in 
daylight  and  in  smooth  water.  I  was  terrified  by  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  occurred  to  me  even  whilst  I  was  at  work  on  the 
mines ;  I  mean,  that  if  the  bed  broke  away  the  schooner  would 
make  it  top-heavy  and  that  it  would  capsize ;  and  thus  I  stood  in 
a  very  agony  of  expectancy,  caged  like  a  rat,  and  as  helpless  as  the 

dead. 

Half  an  hour  must  have  passed,  during  which  time  the  decks 
were  incessantly  swept  by  the  seas,  insomuch  that  I  never  once 
durst  open  the  door  even  to  look  out .  But  nothing  having  happened 
to  increase  my  consternation  in  this  half-hour,  though  the  move- 
ment in  the  schooner  was  that  of  a  very  ponderous  and  majestical 
rolling  and  heaving,  showing  her  bed  to  be  afloat,  I  began  to  find 
my  spirits  and  to  listen  and  wait  with  some  buddings  of  hope 
and  confidence.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  seas  began  to 
fall  less  heavily  and  regularly  on  to  the  deck,  and  presently  I 
could  only  hear  them  breaking  forward,  but  without  t.  quarter 
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their  former  weight,  and  nothing  worse  came  aft  than  large 
brisk  showers  of  spraj. 

I  armed  myself  with  additional  clothing  for  the  encounter  of 
the  wet,  cold,  and  wind,  and  then  pushed  open  the  door  and 
stepped  forth.  The  sky  was  dark  with  rolling  clouds,  but  the  ice 
put  its  own  light  into  the  air,  and  I  could  see  as  plain  as  if  the 
first  of  the  dawn  had  broken.  It  was  as  I  had  supposed :  the 
mass  of  the  valley  in  which  the  schooner  had  been  sepulchred  for 
eight-and-forty  years  had  come  away  from  the  main,  and  lay 
floating  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  coast.  A  stranger,  wonder- 
fuller  picture  human  eye  never  beheld.  The  island  shore  ran  a 
rampart  of  faintness  along  the  darkness  to  where  it  died  out  in 
liquid  dusk  to. light  and  left.  The  schooner  sat  upon  a  bed  of 
ice  that  showed  a  surface  of  about  half  an  acre ;  her  stern  was 
close  to  the  sea,  and  about  six  feet  above  it.  On  her  larboard 
quarter  the  slope  or  shoulder  of  the  acclivity  had  been  broken  by 
the  rupture,  and  you  looked  over  the  side  into  the  clear  sea  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  ice  there ;  but  abreast  of  the  foreshrouds  the  ice 
rose  in  a  kind  of  wall,  a  great  splinter  it  looked  of  what  was  before 
a  small  broad-browed  hill,  and  the  wind  or  the  sea  having  caused 
the  body  on  which  the  schooner  lay  to  veer,  this  wall  stood  as  a 
shield  betwixt  the  vessel  and  the  surges,  and  was  now  receiving 
those  blows  which  had  heretofore  struck  her  starboard  side  amid- 
ships and  filled  her  decks. 

Oh  for  a  wizard's  inkhom,  that  I  might  make  you  see  the 
picture  as  I  view  it  now,  even  with  the  eye  of  memory !  The 
posture  of  the  little  berg  pointed  the  schooner's  head  seawards 
about  west;  the  ice-terraces  of  the  island  lay  with  the  wild  strange 
gleam  of  their  own  snow  radiance  upon  them  upon  the  larboard 
quarter;  around  the  schooner  lay  the  whiteness  of  her  frozen  seat 
and  her  outline  was  an  inky,  exquisitely  defined  configuration 
upon  it;  above  the  crystal  wall  on  the  larboard  bow  rose  the  spume 
of  the  breaking  surge  in  pallid  bodies,  glancing  for  an  instant,  and 
sometimes  shaking  a  thunder  into  the  ship  when  a  portion  of  the 
seething  water  was  flung  by  the  wind  upon  the  forecastle  deck  • 
at  moments  a  larger  sea  than  usual  overran  the  ice  on  the  lar- 
board beam  and  quarter,  and  boiled  up  round  about  the  buttocks 
of  the  schooner.  To  leeward  the  smooth  backs  of  the  billows  rolled 
away  in  jet,  but  the  fitful  throbbings  and  feeble  flashings  of  froth 
commingled  with  the  dim  shine  of  the  ice  were  over  all,  tincturing 
the  darkness  with  a  spectral  sheen,  giving  to  everything  a  quality 
of  unearthliness  that  was  sharpened  yet  by  the  sounds  of  the  wind 
in  the  gloom  on  high  and  the  hissing  and  foaming  of  waters 
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sending  their  leagues-distant  voices  to  the  ear  upon  the  wings  of 
the  icy  blast. 

The  windy  as  I  have  said,  blew  from  the  south-west,  but  the 
trend  of  the  island-K^oast  was  north-east,  and  as  the  mass  of  ice  I 
was  upon  in  parting  from  the  main  had  floated  to  a  cable's  length 
from  the  cliffs,  there  was  not  much  danger,  whilst  the  wind  and 
sea  held,  of  the  berg  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  being  thrown  upon  the 
island.  That  the  ice  under  the  schooner  was  moving,  and  if  so, 
at  what  rate,  it  was  too  dark  to  enable  me  to  know  by  observing 
the  marks  on  the  coast.  There  was  to  be  no  sleep  for  me  that 
night,  and  knowing  this,  I  stepped  below  and  built  up  a  good  fire, 
and  then  went  with  the  lanthorn  to  see  how  Tassard  did  and  to 
give  him  the  news ;  but  he  was  in  so  deep  a  sleep,  that  after 
pulling  him  a  little  without  awakening  him  I  let  him  lie,  nothing 
but  the  sound  of  his  breathing  persuading  me  that  he  had  not 
lapsed  into  his  old  frozen  state  again. 

Of  all  long  nights  this  was  the  longest  I  ever  passed  through. 
I  did  truly  believe  that  the  day  was  never  to  break  again  over  the 
ocean.  I  must  have  gone  from  the  fire  to  the  deck  thirty  or  forty 
times.  The  schooner  continued  upright.  I  had  no  fear  of  her 
oversetting ;  she  sat  very  low,  and  the  ice  also  showed  but  a  small 
head  above  the  water,  and  as  the  body  of  it  lay  pretty  flat,  then, 
even  supposing  its  submerged  bulk  was  smtdl,  there  was  little 
chance  of  its  capsizing.  I  also  noticed  that  we  were  setting 
seawards — that  is  to  say,  to  the  westward — ^by  a  noticeable  shrinking 
of  the  pallid  coast.  But  I  never  could  stay  long  enough  above 
to  observe  with  any  kind  of  narrowness,  the  wind  being  full  of  the 
wet  that  was  flung  over  the  ice-wall,  and  the  cold  unendurable. 

All  night  I  kept  the  fire  going,  and  on  several  occasions  visited 
the  Frenchman,  but  found  him  motionless  in  sleep.  I  kept  too 
good  a  look-out  to  apprehend  any  sudden  calamity  short  of  cap* 
sizal,  which  I  no  longer  feared,  and  during  the  watches  of  that 
long  night  I  dreamt  a  hundred  waking  dreams  of  my  deliverance, 
of  my  share  of  the  treasure,  of  my  arriving  in  England,  quitting 
the  sea  for  ever,  and  setting  up  as  a  great  squire,  marrying  a 
nobleman's  daughter,  driving  in  a  fine  coach,  and  ending  with  a 
seat  in  Parliament  and  a  stout  well-sounding  handle  to  my  name. 

At  last  the  day  broke ;  I  went  on  deck  and  found  the  dawn 
brightening  into  morning.  The  wind  had  &llen  and  with  it  the 
sea ;  but  there  still  ran  a  middling  strong  surge,  and  the  breeze 
was  such  as,  in  sailors'  language,  you  would  have  shown  your  top- 
gallant sails  to.  I  could  now  take  measure  of  our  situation,  and 
was  not  a  little  astonished  and  delighted  to  observe  the  island  to 
be  at  least  a  mile  distant  from  us,  and  the  north-east  end  lying 
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very  plain^  the  ocean  showing  beyond  it,  though  in  the  south-west 
the  ice  died  out  upon  the  sea-line.  That  we  had  been  set  away 
from  the  main  by  some  current  was  very  certain.  There  was  a 
westerly  tendency  in  all  the  bergs  which  broke  from  the  island, 
the  small  ones  moving  more  quickly  than  the  large,  for  the  sea  in 
the  north  and  west  was  dotted  with  at  least  fifty  of  these  white 
masses,  great  and  little.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  wind  and  seas 
were  answerable  for  the  progress  we  had  made  to  the  north. 

The  wall  of  ice  (as  I  call  it)  that  had  stood  over  against  the 
larboard  bow  was  gone,  and  the  seas  tumbled  with  some  heaviness 
of  froth  and  much  noise  over  the  ice,  past  the  bows,  and  washed 
past  the  bends  on  either  side  in  froth  rising  as  high  as  the  channels. 
I  noticed  a  great  quantity  of  broken  ice  sinking  and  rising  in  the 
dark  green  curls  of  the  billows,  and  big  blocks  would  be  hurled  on 
to  the  schooner's  bed  and  then  be  swept  off,  sometimes  fetching 
the  bilge  such  a  thump  as  seemed  to  swing  a  bellow  through  her 
frame.  It  was  only  at  intervals,  however,  that  water  fell  upon  the 
decks,  for  the  ice  broke  the  beat  of  the  moderating  surge  and  forced 
it  to  expend  its  weight  in  spume,  which  there  was  not  strength  of 
wind  enough  to  raise  and  heave.  Since  the  vessel  continued  to 
lie  head  to  sea,  my  passionate  hope  was  that  these  repeated  wash- 
ings of  the  waves  would  in  time  loosen  the  ice  about  her  keel,  in 
which  case  it  would  not  need  much  of  a  billow,  smiting  her  frill 
bows  fair,  to  slide  her  clean  down  and  off  her  bed  and  so  launch 
her.  There  were  many  clouds  in  the  heavens,  but  the  blue  was 
very  pure  between.  The  morning  brightening  with  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  I  directed  an  earnest  gaze  along  the  horizon,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  see  but  ice.  Some  of  the  bergs,  however,  and  more 
particularly  the  distant  ones,  stole  out  of  the  blue  atmosphere  to 
the  sunshine  with  so  complete  a  resemblance  to  the  lifting  canvas 
of  ships  that  I  would  catch  myself  staring  fixedly,  my  heart  beat- 
ing fast.  But  there  was  no  dejection  in  these  disappointments  ; 
the  ecstasy  that  filled  me  on  beholding  the  terrible  island,  the 
hideous  frozen  prison  whose  crystal  bars  I  had  again  and  again 
believed  were  never  to  be  broken,  now  lying  at  a  distance  with 
its  northern  cape  imperceptibly  opening  to  our  subtle  movement, 
was  so  violent  that  I  could  not  have  found  my  voice  for  the  tears 
in  my  heart. 

This,  then,  was  the  result  of  my  scheme ;  it  was  no  failure,  as 
Tassard  had  said ;  as  he  owed  his  life  to  me,  so  now  did  he  owe  me 
his  liberty.  Nay,  my  transports  were  so  great  that  I  would  not 
suffer  myself  to  feel  an  instant's  anxiety  touching  the  condition  of 
the  schooner — I  mean  whether  she  would  leak  or  prove  sound  when 
she  floated— and  how  we  two  men  were  to  manage  to  navigate  so 
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large  a  craft,  that  was  still  as  much  spellbound  aloft  in  her  frozen 
canvas  and  tackle  as  ever  she  had  been  in  the  sepulchre  in  which 
I  discovered  her. 

I  went  below,  and  put  the  provisions  we  needed  for  breakfast 
into  the  oven,  and  entered  Tassard's  cabin.  On  bringing  the 
]anthom  to  his  face  as  he  lay  under  half  a  score  of  coats  upon  the 
deck,  I  perceived  that  he  was  awake,  and,  my  heart  being  full,  I 
cried  out  cheerily,  *  Good  news !  good  news  !  the  gunpowder  did 
its  work !  The  ice  is  ruptured  and  we  are  afloat,  Mr.  Tassard,  afloat 
— and  progressing  north ! ' 

He  looked  at  me  vacantly,  and  giving  his  head  a  shake  ex- 
claimed, *  How  can  I  crawl  from  this  mound  ?  My  strength  is 
gone.' 

If  I  was  amazed  that  the  joyful  intelligence  I  had  delivered 
produced  no  other  response  than  this  querulous  inquiry,  I  was 
far  more  astonished  by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  It  was  the  most 
cracked  and  venerable  pipe  that  ever  tickled  the  throat  of  old  age, 
a  mingling  of  wailing  falsettos  and  of  hollow  gasping  growls,  the 
whole  very  weak.  I  threw  the  clothes  off  him  and  said,  *  Do  you 
wish  to  rise  ?     I  will  bring  your  breakfast  here  if  you  wish.' 

He  looked  at  me  but  made  no  answer.  I  bawled  again,  and 
observed  (by  the  dim  lanthom-light)  that  he  watched  my  lips 
with  an  air  of  attention ;  and  whilst  I  waited  for  his  reply  he  said, 
*  I  don't  hear  you.' 

Anxious  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  his  hearing  was  impaired, 
I  kneeled  on  the  deck,  and  putting  my  lips  to  his  ear  said,  not 
very  loud,  *  Will  you  come  to  the  cook-house  ? '  which  he  did  not 
hear;  and  then  louder,  *Will  you  come  to  the  cook-house?'  which 
he  did  not  hear  either.  I  believed  him  stone-deaf  till,  on  roaritig 
with  all  the  power  of  my  lungs,  he  answered  ^  Yes.' 

I  took  him  by  the  hands  and  hauled  him  gently  on  to  his  feet, 
and  had  to  continue  holding  him  or  he  must  have  fallen.  Time 
was  beginning  with  him  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  re- 
morseless old  soldier  had  completely  finished  his  work  whilst 
his  victim  slept.  I  viewed  the  Frenchman  whilst  I  grasped  his 
hands,  and  there  stood  before  me  a  shrunk,  tottering,  deaf,  bowed, 
feeble  old  man.  What  was  yesterday  a  polished  head  was  now  a 
shrivelled  pate,  as  though  the  very  skull  had  shrunk  and  left  the 
skin  to  ripple  into  wrinkles  and  sit  loose  and  puckered.  His 
hands  trembled  excessively.  But  his  lower  jaw  was  held  in  its 
place  by  his  teeth,  and  this  perpetuated  in  the  aged  dwindled 
countenance  something  of  the  likeness  of  the  fierce  and  sinister 
visage  that  had  confronted  me  yesterday.  I  was  thunderstruck 
by  the  alteration,  and  stood  overwhelmed  with  awe,  confusion^ 
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and  alann.  Then,  re-collecting  my  spirits,  I  supported  the  miser- 
able relic  to  the  fire,  putting  his  bench  to  the  dresser  that  he 
might  have  a  back  to  lean  against. 

He  could  scarce  feed  himself — indeed,  he  could  hardly  hold  his 
chin  off  his  breast.  He  had  gone  to  bed  a  man,  as  I  might  take 
it,  of  fifty-six,  and  during  the  night  the  angel  of  Time  had  visited 
him,  and  there  he  sat,  a  hundred  and  three  years  of  a^e ! 

He  looked  it.  Ha,  thought  I,  I  was  dreading  your  treachery 
yesterday ;  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear.  Besides  that  he  was 
nearly  stone  deaf,  he  could  hardly  see ;  and  I  was  sure,  if  he 
should  be  able  to  move  at  all,  he  could  not  stir  a  leg  without 
the  help  of  sticks.  I  was  going  to  roar  out  to  him  that  we  were 
adrift,  but  he  looked  so  imbecile  that  I  thought,  to  what  purpose? 
If  there  be  aught  of  memory  in  him,  let  him  sit  and  chew  the  cud 
thereof.  He  cannot  last  long ;  the  cold  must  soon  stop  his  heart. 
And  with  that  I  went  on  eating  my  breakfiist  in  silence,  but 
greatly  affected  by  this  astonishing  mark  of  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, and  under  a  very  heavy  and  constant  sense  of  awe,  for  the 
like  of  such  a  transformation  I  am  sure  had  never  before  encoun- 
tered mortal  eyes,  and  it  was  terrifying  to  be  alone  with  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  EXTRACT  FROM  VOLUME  FOUR, 

I  WAS  the  principal  villain  of  the  first  three  volumes.  I  do  not 
think  this  can  be  disputed,  for  although  my  villainy  was  not 
avowed  until  well  on  in  the  second,  there  were  certain  damaging 
admissions  made  concerning  me  at  my  very  first  appearance  on 
the  scene  which  prevented  there  being  any  doubt  as  to  how  I  was 
going  to  turn  out. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  a  baronet,  and  was  called  in  the  book 
*  rich.'  To  most  readers  these  facts  would  be  enough ;  little  hope 
could  there  be  of  my  adherence  to  the  side  of  virtue  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  when  the  author  added  the  following  sentence 
the  matter  was  of  course  clinched : 

*  He  was  tall,  and  no  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  casual  observers 
passed  as  good-looking,  though  his  features  were  spoilt  by  a  narrow 
forehead  and  somewhat  thin  lips.  His  manners  were  usually  con- 
sidered perfect,  but  a  student  of  physiognomy  might  have  noticed 
that  the  smile  which  was  so  ready  had  little  geniality  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  that  the  eyes — somewhat  too  closely  set  together — 
seldom  met  those  of  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke.'  * 

This  last  fact  in  itself  was  quite  enough,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  confess  that  the  accusation  is  not  unmerited;  from  my 
earliest  years  I  have  read  with  envy  of  the  hero  whose  *  frank 
blue-grey  eyes  looked  fearlessly  into  those  of  his  questioner  and 
never  once  flinched  under  the  latter's  keen  scrutiny.'  I  have  even 
tried  to  imitate  this  virtue,  but  only  to  become  conscious  that  I  was 
staring  abominably,  and  to  end  by  lowering  my  gaze  ignomini- 
ously  just  at  the  moment  the  most  favourable  to  the  supposition 
that  a  guilty  conscience  obliged  me  to  give  up  the  struggle  with 
appearances.  But  the  other  accusation — that  perpetual  simper 
that  is  laid  to  my  charge — ^well,  I  own  that  is  a  little  hard  to 
bear;  I  should  not  have  minded  an  occasional  sarcastic  smile. 
However,  my  object  is  not  to  confute  or  criticise  the  three  volumes, 
but  to  relate  an  incident  that  might  have  come  into  a  fourth. 

Before  going  on,  however,  I  must  give  a  short  extract  from 
the  last  chapter  but  one  in  the  book.  It  is  that  in  which  I  am 
finally  defeated,  and  though  naturally  somewhat  painful  to  my 
feelings,  must  be  given  as  the  starting-point  in  my  story. 

»  Vide  *  Shamed  at  Last/  vol.  i.  chap.  ^.^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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The  chapter  is  headed  ^  The  Blue  Pocket-book  again  ,^  and 
the  following  are  its  concluding  paragraphs:  ^It  was  the  crisis 
of  Muriel  Tregarthen's  fate.  As  she  stood  there  with  her  delicate 
transparent  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  with  the  sunset  gleam 
from  the  old-fashioned  bay  window  just  glinting  on  her  gold- 
brown  hair,  and  giving  to  her  pale  cheek  that  hue  of  which  sickness, 
anxiety,  and  thi%  man  had  robbed  it — as  she  hesitated,  Lachesis 
ceased  for  one  moment  to  turn  her  wheel,  and  the  shears  remained 
inactive  in  the  hand  of  Atropos — only  for  one  moment ;  at  the 
next  Sir  Caryl  sealed  his  own  fate. 

* "  Muriel,  grant  me  one  more  word.  You  will  promise  me, 
will  you  not,  to  refuse  to  see  Prank  Hazelton,  even  if  he  reaches 
England  before  our  marriage  ?  ^ 

*^She  started,  a  hectic  flush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  she  took  two 
rapid  strides  towards  him ;  but  the  impulse  died  away,  and  looking 
her  aiBanced  husband  well  in  the  face  she  began,  '^  I  will  not  see 

him  until ^  when  a  hesitating  knock  at  the  door  interrupted 

them. 

*It  was  only  Miss  Miniver,  who  looked  as  frightened  and 
mouse-like  as  ever,  and  as  little  likely  to  cause  a  sensation  as  any 
human  being  could  well  be ;  indeed,  had  she  been  a  few  minutes 
later,  or  had  Sir  Caryl  allowed  Muriel  to  leave  the  room,  she 
would  never  had  played  the  part  of  dms  ex  machiria  which  now 
fell  to  her  lot. 

* "  Oh,  good-morning,  Sir  Caryl.  I  picked  this  up  in  the  drive, 
and  your  groom,  who  is  at  the  door  with  your  horse,  thinks  it 
must  have  fallen  from  your  pocket." 

<  She  held  out  her  hand,  chiefly  anxious  that  the  worn  places 
in  her  glove  should  not  be  noticed,  and  in  it  was  a  blue  pocket- 
book  with  two  gold  bands. 

*  There  was  no  mistaking  it,  and  as  Muriel  turned  her  flashing 
eye  upon  the  guilty  baronet.  Sir  Caryl  stood  for  one  brief  moment 
abashed  and  confused,  and  quailed  beneath  her  indignant  glance. 

*  "  Thank  you.  Miss  Miniver,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  sounded 
strange  and  fer  away.  "  The  pocket  book  is  mine."  She  took  it 
from  her  little  friend's  hand,  opened  it  with  an  outward  calm 
that  was  strangely  at  variance  with  the  swelling  tumult  of  her 
breast,  and  when  she  saw  the  closely  written  sheet  of  foreign 
paper  lying  inside  could  not  repress  one  withering  glance  of 
scorn,  as  she  added  hoarsely,  "  You  need  not  trouble  about  the 
banns.  Sir  Caryl,"  and  tottered  towards  the  door. 

*  Sir  Caryl  had  by  this  time  recovered  the  presence  of  mind  that 
so  rarely  forsook  him,  and  with  the  pleading  look  he  could  so  well 
assume  made  one  attempt  to  retain  her.  '*  Muriel,"  he  said,  **  you 
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are  under  some  misunderstanding.  Do  not  judge  me  tinheflrd." 
But  the  look  and  tone  had  lost  their  power,  and  the  door  closed 
behind  her.' 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  chapter,  but  there  are  a  few 
lines  at  the  end  of  the  *  conclusion '  in  which  Frank  and  Muriel 
make  it  up — separated,  however,  from  those  blissful  paragraphs  by 
a  forbidding  line  of  asterisks,  in  which  I  am  thus  disposed  of: — 
*  It  was  reported  that  Sir  Caryl  Veimnore  had,  shortly  after  the 
failure  of  his  matrimonial  plans,  found  it  necessary  for  his  health 
to  travel.  So  the  Manor  House  was  shut  up,  and  the  very  train 
in  which  was  a  special  compartment  reserved  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  bore  also  in  a  second-class  carriage  a  smart  valet  in 
charge  of  a  goodly  array  of  portmanteaus  and  packages  marked 
"  C.  v.,"  on  his  way  to  join  his  master  at  Dover.  The  gossips  of  the 
village  further  add  the  report  that  the  company  he  keeps  abroad 
is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  that,  if  ever  he  brings  back  a 
Lady  Veinmore  to  the  Manor,  they  will  be  able  to  call  on  her 
ladyship.' 

It  may  be  urged  that  I  am  thus  very  satisfactorily  disposed  of ; 
that  the  three  volumes  are  finished,  and  that  there  is  something 
positively  inartistic  in  adding  another  word ;  but  I  would  respect- 
fully submit  that  in  every  novel  what  is  the  conclusion  to  the  hero 
and  heroine  is  only  the  second  volume  to  some  other  character. 
Edwin  and  Angelina  had  their  turn  at  a  point  about  two-thirds 
through  the  story,  when  all  was  black  for  them,  the  misunder- 
standings were  at  their  height,  and  some  of  their  dearest  friends 
misjudged  them ;  but  then  they  had  their  third  volume  to  get 
straight  in,  and  this  much  justice  should  be  at  least  granted  to  the 
villain,  who  has  only  reached  his  mauvais  quart  d'heure  just  as 
Edwin  and  Angelina  have  got  to  the  perplexities  of  the  latter's 
mother  over  the  five  o'clock  tea  which  is  superseding  the  wedding 
breakfast. 

It  was  a  week  or  two  after  I  had  met  the  valet  and  the  port- 
manteaus so  sarcasticcdly  mentioned  in  the  last  extract  given — ^and 
I  own  I  fail  to  see  how  my  villainy  would  have  been  mitigated  by 
leaving  that  valuable  servant  to  eat  his  head  off  at  the  Manor  and 
get  into  mischief  for  lack  of  something  to  do,  or  indeed  by  con- 
fining myself  to  the  limited  supply  of  clean  linen  that  could  be 
compressed  into  a  humble  *  Gladstone ' — that  I  found  myself  seated 
beside  the  driver  of  one  of  the  primitive  diligences  that  plied 
between  Morlaix  and  Roscoff,  in  Brittany.  There  has  been  a  rail- 
way there  now  for  a  few  years,  but  at  that  time  its  coming  was 
only  foreshadowed  by  skeleton  bridges  and  incipient  cuttings,  which 
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saddened  the  heart  of  the  tourist  and  proportionately  warmed  the 
cockles  of  that  of  the  native  inhabitant. 

It  was  the  absence  of  a  railway  that  had  directed  my  steps  to 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  determined  to  halt  at  St,  Pol  de  Leon, 
a  quiet  spot  in  those  days,  since  few  of  my  countrymen  stray  far 
from  the  iron  road,  and  most  of  the  natives  passed  on  to  fioscofif. 

I  wanted  to  get  away  for  a  bit  irom  my  fellow-men,  and  had  not 
Henbest,  my  valet,  been  the  most  discreet  as  well  as  the  most  use- 
ful of  servants,  I  should  probably  have  escaped  the  censure  quoted 
above  and  have  left  him  behind ;  but  Henbest  was  never  in  the 
way,  and  had  quiet  tastes  of  his  own  not  usual  in  his  class.  He 
was  something  of  a  botanist  and  geologist,  and  indeed  had  that 
bump  of  acquisitiveness  that  impels  some  men  to  be  always 
^  collecting '  something.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  information 
likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in  his  calling,  including  scraps  of  every 
language  he  fell  in  with  ;  but  nothiug  came  amiss  to  him,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  this  bias  was  exaggerated  to  a  failing  in  the 
case  of  money — but  we  all  have  some  virtue  a  little  too  strongly 
developed. 

I  have  owned  to  a  preference  for  my  own  society  at  this  time, 
but  I  must  protest  against  the  inference  that  I  wished  to  hide  my 
diminished  head.  It  is  not  usual  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  a  suitor  rightfully  baffled  and  deprived  of  the  lady  who 
never  loved  him,  but  it  will  at  once  be  owned  nowadays  that  they 
probably  have  feelings — I  suppose  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Radclifife 
and  Miss  Porter  one  could  hardly  have  suggested  such  a  thing  of 
a  ^  villain ' — and  the  fact  is  that  I  had  been,  or  fancied  myself, 
sincerely  attached  to  Muriel,  and  was  a  good  deal  cut  up  at  losing 
her.  It  must  be  remembered  that  my  suit  had  been  warmly 
seconded  by  her  father,  and  although  I  had  been  perfectly  aware  of 
the  ^  other  affair,'  I  should  not  have  been  the  first  man  who  has 
found  himself  quite  happy  as  a  second  love.  Hence  I  had  left  the 
Manor  with  no  sense  of  sneaking  off  with  my  tail  between  my 
legs — ^though  I  saw  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  pocket-book 
affair — but  to  avoid  the  wedding  festivities,  which  could  not  fidl  to 
be  awkward  for  all  parties  if  I  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  have  a  little  quiet  time  to  myself. 

Consequently,  as  I  sat  myself  down  in  the  primitive  Bolle  a 
wjomgef  in  the  hotel — there  is  or  was  then  only  one  hotel  at 
St.  Pol  de  L6on  where  it  was  possible  to  stop — it  was  with  satis- 
faction that  I  perceived  (as  I  thought)  that  there  was  not  a  single 
English  £Ekce  present.  It  is  true  that  there  were  two  tables  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  room,  so  that,  although  I  sat  with  my  back 
to  the  wall  and  had  the  whole  company  before  me,  the  faces  of 
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one  row  were  out  of  my  ken ;  but  the  back  of  either  man  or  woman 
of  our  isle  is  usually  unmistakable,  and  although  I  should  have 
said  that  four  little  urchins  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  had 
British  jackets  and  collars,  the  fact  that  their  hair  was  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  all  over  the  head,  and  that  a  sister  of 
charity  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  them,  misled  me. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  liking  for  children,  and  noticed  this 
party  partly  from  that  reason  and  partly  on  account  of  the  doubt 
as  to  nationality.  I  know  I  am  represented  in  Vol.  I.  as  only 
noticing  a  child  in  order  to  ingratiate  myself  with  its  parents, 
and  as  making  idiotic  remarks  from  which  my  small  victim  escapes 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but  I  appeal  to  any  reader  who  may  be  a 
lover  of  children  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  talk  sensibly  to 
them  with  their  near  relatives  looking  on  and  listening — ^I  main- 
tain that  it  is  not.  A  day  or  two  passed,  and  I  had  casually 
ascertained  that  the  urchins  and  their  protectress  were  English, 
that  she  was  not  a  sister  of  charity,  though  dressed  very  like  one, 
and  that  the  young  people  at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the 
higher  rungs  of  the  social  ladder,  when  I  was  accidentally  brought 
to  a  closer  acquaintanceship  with  them. 

I  had  walked  over  to  Boscoff,  and  had  inspected  the  giant 
fig-tree  which  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
making  my  way  home  in  an  irregular  fashion  along  the  seashore, 
when  I  came  upon  Henbest  stepping  jauntily  from  the  rocks, 
where  he  had  evidently  been  gathering  botanical  specimens.  He 
never  failed  to  give  me  notice  of  anything  to  be  seen  worthy 
of  attention  in  the  course  of  our  travels.  *The  tide  is  ex- 
traordinarily hout,  sir,  to-day,'  he  remarked.  *  Something  un- 
usual, I  fancy,  from  what  I  could  gather  from  one  of  the 
fishermen.' 

*  Eather  slippery  walking,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  but  the  varieties  of  Algae  quite  rewards  one,  sir. 
Shall  I  leave  you  my  stick  ? ' 

As  this  had  a  spike  on  it  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  set  off  across 
the  rocks  and  pools,  finding  the  footing  extremely  precarious  and 
the  distance  longer  than  I  had  expected,  for  when  I  had  walked 
quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  sea  was  still  far  away.  Henbest's 
praises  of  the  *  Algae '  had  not  been  exaggerated,  and  the  pools 
fringed  with  their  feathery  edging  were  quite  worth  the  walk — 
besides,  I  like  having  a  little  bit  of  nature  quite  to  myself,  and  at 
first  Henbest's  receding  form  was  the  only  human  adjunct  to  the 
scene ;  but  as  I  got  farther  out  and  could  see  round  a  projecting 
point  I  found  I  was  not  alone — a  single  figure  was  approaching 
me  from  round  the  comer  at  a  good  pace  considering  the  footing, 
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and  a  party  of  three  or  four  followed  more  leisurely.  The  single 
figure  was  somewhat  grotesque  on  a  nearer  view,  and  was  that  of 
a  fat  round-faced  panting  priest,  who,  with  his  shoes  and  stockings 
in  one  hand  and  his  cassock  held  well  up  in  the  other,  was  scram- 
bling, slipping,  and  splashing  on  over  the  rocks  and  through  the 
pools  as  if  the  sea  serpent  was  after  him. 

*La  maree  monte,  m'sieur!  La  mar^e  monte,'  he  panted 
out  as  he  passed  me,  and  pointing  with  his  cassock-laden  hand  to 
the  distant  sea,  he  waved  his  shoes  and  buckles  towards  the  party 
who  followed  him,  and  ejaculating  something  about  Ma  dame 
anglaise,'  hurried  on  his  way.  My  first  impression  was  one  of 
amusement,  but  remembering  vaguely  various  stories  I  had  heard 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  tide  on  these  coasts,  and  reflecting  that  a 
native  had  probably  some  cause  for  his  haste,  I  turned  to  see 
whether  the  *dame  anglaise'  was  in  an  equal  hurry.  To  my 
surprise  there  was  already  a  perceptible  diflferenoe  in  the  distance 
of  the  sea.  Evidently  the  priest  was  right,  and  evidently  too  the 
^  dame  anglaise '  had  shared  my  scepticism. 

I  hurried  towards  the  party,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  the 
sham  sister  of  charity  and  her  four  charges. 

There  was  no  time  for  ceremony. 

*  We  must  all  run  for  it,'  I  said,  *  or  we  shall  be  caught  by  the 
tide.' 

The  lady  wasted  not  a  moment  either  in  exclamations  or  in 
hesitation ;  stooping  in  front  of  the  smallest  urchin,  she  said  with 
decision,  *  Get  up  pick-a-back,  Freddy,'  and  as  he  obeyed  with  equal 
promptness  she  added  to  me,  *  Can  you  carry  that  one  ? '  nodding 
to  the  next  smallest  in  size,  and  then  saying  to  the  two  bigger 
boys,  *  Now,  never  mind  getting  wet ;  run  as  hard  as  you  can  tear,' 
she  caught  her  petticoats  up  to  a  height  which  only  the 
emergency  could  excuse  and  led  the  way.  I  had  been  as 
prompt ;  and  with  a  red-haired  young  scoundrel  nearly  throttling 
me,  and  giving  a  hand  to  each  of  the  other  boys,  I  plunged  after 
her. 

It  was  quite  exciting.  The  stretch  of  slippery  uneven  rocks 
and  pools  looked  a  formidable  length,  and  although  the  old  priest 
was  already  well  ahead  of  us,  he  was  evidently  by  no  means  easy 
in  his  mind,  and  kept  looking  back  every  minute. 

Not  so  the  conductress  of  our  party,  who  wasted  no  time  in 
fruitless  backward  glances.  She  had  quietly  abandoned  an  um- 
brella and  basket  which  she  carried,  and  now  with  the  hand  which 
held  up  her  skirts  she  as  quietly  untied  the  string  of  her  heavy 
black  cloak  and  left  that  too  behind,  but  without  slackening  speed 
for  a  moment.    It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  make  a  good 
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second  to  her  lead,  and  this  not  only  because  the  two  boys 
hampered  me,  but  (as  it  strikes  me  now  on  looking  back)  because 
the  calmness  of  her  presence  of  mind  enabled  her  to  choose  her 
footing  with  admirable  discretion,  and  to  avoid  pitfalls  into  which 
I  constantly  stumbled.  It  was  not  a  favourable  time  for  making 
observations,  but  even  absorbed  as  I  was  by  the  eflfort  to  progress, 
I  had  leisure  to  admire  the  unexpected  promptness  she  had  dis- 
played, and  to  wonder  who  and  what  she  was ;  for  one  thing — ^we 
none  of  us  spoke,  except  occasionally  the  two  little  urchins  who 
were  riding,  the  smaller  of  whom  could  not  repress  his  glee  and 
excitement  at  the  impromptu  race,  while  my  jockey  seemed  fright- 
ened and  nervous,  exclaimed  when  I  slipped,  and  was  crying  most 
of  the  time. 

Ten  minutes  so  spent  seemed  literally  like  half  an  hour,  but 
the  distance  to  the  shore  looked  much  less  formidable  when  a  deeper 
plunge  than  usual  made  me  turn,  and  I  found  that  the  sea  was  on 
our  heels. 

Happily,  just  here  a  spit  of  sand  gave  a  good  bit  of  foothold, 
and  the  lady,  who  had  spied  it  and  made  for  it,  ran  splendidly  for 
its  whole  length.  This  gave  us  a  start,  but  on  the  other  side  the 
water  was  deeper.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  walk,  espe- 
cially in  petticoats;  the  water  was  now  above  our  waists  and 
nearly  up  to  the  two  boys'  shoulders,  and  the  next  minute  was 
exciting.  In  front  of  us  on  the  shingle  stood  the  old  priest,  quite 
purple  in  the  face  with  anxiety  and  his  exertions,  and  pointing 
vigorously  to  our  right  hand.  Without  a  word  we  obeyed  his  in- 
junctions, and  in  another  half-minute  found  firm  sand  and  shingle 
beneath  our  feet.  The  race  was  then  over,  each  step  left  us  less 
deep  in  the  water,  and  in  three  minutes  more  we  were  high  if  not 
dry. 

Then  as  Freddy  slid  down,  saying,  *  That  was  fun  ! '  the  lady 
let  fall  her  petticoats  with  great  composure  and  said,  ^  Yes ;  I  am 
almost  sorry  it  is  over  1 ' 

A  good  deal  of  hubbub  ensued,  the  old  priest  volubly  con- 
gratulating us  on  the  marvellous  escape  we  had  had,  lamenting 
the  state  of  our  garments,  and  suggesting  various  receipts  for  es- 
caping the  ill  effects  of  our  ducking.  Meantime  the  boys  were  all 
talking  as  hard  as  they  could  go,  all  claiming  the  lady's  attention, 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  in  a  word ;  and  after  ascertaining 
that  there  was  nothing  more  I  could  do  to  help  her,  I  thought  it 
best  to  take  myself  off. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  get  wet  through  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  exquisite  satisfection  of  a  complete  change  into  dry 
things ;  the  process  has  something  in  it  especially  soothing  to 
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the  feelings,  and  produces  a  calm  and  pleasant  sensation  of  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  contentment  with  things  in 
general  that  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  to  be  produced  by  that 
particular  process.  On  this  occasion  I  prolonged  it  even  more 
than  usual,  for  my  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  lady  to  whose 
assistance  I  had  chanced  to  come.  She  appeared  to  be  a  little 
out  of  the  common,  and  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  me,  so 
I  felt  a  natural  inclination  to  see  more  of  her;  and  after  tohls 
cChdtej  as  she  and  her  charges  placed  themselves  at  a  table  in 
the  little  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  I  seated  myself  in  the  nearest 
chair,  and  made  some  inquiry  such  as  politeness  dictated  after  the 
adventure. 

Her  manner  rather  repelled  me,  being  brusque  and  with  some 
bitterness  in  her  tone  ;  but  it  was  evident  all  the  same  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  well-bred  company,  and  I  determined  not  to 
be  snubbed. 

Her  energy  and  decision  on  the  rocks  had  been  a  iirst  surprise  ; 
her  language  and  mode  of  speaking  was  a  second.  With  every 
trace  of  education  and  knowledge  of  the  world  she  combined  a 
raciness,  not  to  say  slanginess,  of  diction  that  ill  accorded  with  the 
ideas  suggested  by  her  semi-quakerish  dress ;  while  the  way  in 
which  she  ordered  sweet  things  for  the  boys,  and  left  them  alone 
to  squabble  over  them,  seldom  apparently  checking  either  their 
words  or  deeds,  was  equally  at  variance  with  the  office  of  monitress 
that  I  had  assigned  to  her  in  my  own  mind. 

On  the  day  after  our  adventure  I  got  up  early  to  bathe, 
tempted  by  a  lovely  morning  which  promised  a  pleasant  walk  to 
and  irom  the  shore,  and  it  was  still  barely  eight  o'clock  when  I 
sauntered  back  to  the  hotel  to  get  my  cafS  au  lait.  To  reach  my 
room  I  had  to  pass  those  occupied  by  my  new  acquaintance  and 
her  charges,  and  just  as  I  was  opposite  their  doors  one  of  them 
opened  and  revealed  an  unexpected  apparition.  This  was  a  lady 
with  what  the  novelists  call  *  a  wealth  of  auburn  hair,'  lightly 
tied  together,  and  dressed  in  a  most  elaborate  and  costly  tea-gown 
in  the  last  £Etshion ;  she  had  a  water-jug  in  her  hand,  and  was 
apparently  in  search  of  water,  never  too  plentiful  in  such  an  hotel 
as  that  of  St.  Pol.  She  started  back  on  seeing  me,  and  retreated 
hastily  to  her  room,  but  not  before  her  appearance  had  sent  a  host 
of  conjectures  through  my  brain.  At  i^he  first  moment  I  had 
hardly  realised  that  this  smart  lady  and  the  quakeress  were  one 
and  the  same  person ;  but  what  had  at  once  impressed  itself  upon 
me  was  that  her  face  and  figure  were  perfectly  familiar  to  me, 
and  before  I  had  reached  my  room  I  was  exclaiming,  *  Miss  Vibart. 
of  course!'  OOgfe 
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I  shonld  mention  that  from  my  first  seeing  her  at  talle  d^hAte 
I  had  been  perplexed  to  know  of  whom  she  reminded  me ;  but  this 
sensation  is  so  common  with  me,  that  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
paying  little  attention  to  it,  and  it  never  struck  me  that  she  was 
actually  anyone  that  I  knew.  The  faculty  of  discerning  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  faces,  voices,  manner,  &c.,  is  a  most 
annoying  possession  when  one's  memory  will  not  second  it  and 
supply  one  with  the  name  of  the  person  of  whom  one  is  reminded ; 
and  the  habit  was  so  constant  with  me  that  I  scarcely  ever 
specially  noticed  a  new  iace  without  having  an  agonising  struggle 
with  my  memory  to  recollect  whose  face  it  brought  to  my  mind. 
Though  usually  considered  most  unmusical,  I  have  the  same  aggra- 
vating fik5ulty  with  regard  to  scraps  of  melody,  the  sequence  of  two 
or  three  notes  often  reminding  me  of  some  other  air,  and  though 
laughed  at  by  my  musical  friends  for  talking  of  any  similarity 
between  the  two,  a  comparison  usually  proves  that  I  am  right, 
and  that  the  same  half-bar— or  whatever  it  is— occurs  in  both. 

However,  to  return  to  Miss  Vibart.  It  was  really  no  wonder 
that  I  had  not  recognised  her,  although  I  knew  her  pretty  well  as 
acquaintances  go,  for  both  her  costume  and  surroundings  were 
utterly  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  associated  with  her,  though  I 
had  heard  of  many  queer  freaks  on  her  part  before. 

She  was  a  rich  spinster  of  sporting  tastes  and  most  independent 
habits,  who  owned  a  snug  little  place  not  many  miles  from  the 
Manor  House  or  from  Muriers  home;  and  with  the  latter  she 
had  struck  up  a  sudden  and  violent  friendship,  which  had  led 
to  my  often  meeting  her.  Her  manner  was  brusque  and  rather 
sarcastic — especially,  I  used  to  think,  with  me ;  but  report  said 
that  she  was  a  staunch  ally  of  mine  in  the  matter  of  the  match 
between  me  and  Muriel.  Hitherto,  whenever  I  had  met  her  she 
had  been  clad  in  garments  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  last 
jbshion  as  was  compatible  with  a  slightly  horsey  air  and  a  deter« 
mination  to  have  the  free  use  of  her  limbs ;  and  although  I  had 
been  told  that  she  sometimes,  among  the  many  vagaries  to  which 
she  was  addicted,  took  a  fancy  to  visiting  in  slums  and  the  like,  I 
had  never  come  across  that  phase  of  her  character. 

I  now  found  myself  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  Miss  Vibart 
and  her  proceedings,  not  only  on  account  of  her  present  eccentric 
surroundings  and  a  certain  originality  she  had  displayed  in  our 
adventure  on  the  shore,  but  because  I  was  anxious  for  an  explana- 
tion with  her  on  a  point  which  nearly  concerned  myself. 

Although  she  showed  an  apparent  intention  of  cutting  me  I 
did  not  intend  to  take  her  hint,  and  spent  the  morning  dodging 
about  for  her.    She  was  not  to  be  seen,  however,  and  when  at  last 
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I  lighted  on  the  urchins  who  belonged  to  her  gazing  at  one  of  the 
stalls  of  eatables  in  the  market-place,  and  had  gained  their  con- 
fidence by  a  judicious  outlay  at  the  said  stall,  I  found  that  they 
were  all  going  ofif  by  that  morning's  coach  to  Morlaix,  and  that 
she  was  busy  packing.  That  this  was  a  sudden  resolution  I  soon 
discovered,  and  attributing  it  to  our  meeting  in  the  morning,  my 
curiosity  being  thereby  still  further  aroused,  I  promptly  secured 
a  seat  in  the  same  diligence.  ^  Madame '  the  hostess  was  a  great 
ally  of  Henbest's,  and  between  them  they  arranged  that  the  seat 
reserved  for  me  on  the  outside  should  be  that  next  to  Miss  Vibart's. 
I  kept  discreetly  out  of  the  way  until  the  last  moment,  and  just 
as  the  driver  was  gathering  up  his  reins  made  my  appearance  and 
mounted  to  my  place. 

Miss  Vibart  made  a  half-movement  as  if  she  would  get  up,  but 
evidently  reflected  that  it  was  too  late,  and  sat  calmly  down  again. 

Determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  I  held  out  my  hand 
and  said: 

*  I  fancy  we  are  already  acquainted.    Miss  Vibart,  I  believe  ? ' 
She  shook  hands  frankly,  saying : 

*  You  have  not  a  very  good  memory  for  faces.' 

^  I  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  in  fancy  dress.' 

^  True.  And  if  the  tailor  makes  the  man,  still  more  does  the 
dressmaker  construct  the  woman.' 

I  had  now  secured  what  was  practically  a  t6te-^-t^te  with  Miss 
Vibart  for  a  two  hours'  drive ;  for  the  little  urchins  were  much  too 
busy  with  their  own  afifairs  to  attend  to  us,  and  the  rest  of  our  sur- 
roundings were  worthy  citizens  of  St.  Pol,  as  guiltless  of  any  know- 
ledge of  English  as  we  were  of  their  native  Breton. 

After  a  few  words  about  the  place  and  the  people  I  broke  the  ice. 

^  Miss  Vibart,  I  had  a  special  reason  for  securing  this  conver- 
sation with  you.  It  was  to  ask  you  to  explain  a  matter  in  which  I 
am  much  interested,  and  to  tell  me  why  you  sent  me  that  blue 
pocket-book  of  Muriel's.' 

Miss  Vibart.'s  usual  self-possession  seemed  to  be  failing  her. 
She  caught  nervously  at  the  rail  in  front  of  the  seat  and  asked 
hurriedly : 

*  Did  you  not  open  it  ? ' 

<  Yes,  immediately  I  had  read  the  few  lines  you  sent  with  it ; 
but,  seeing  that  there  was  only  a  letter  in  it  addressed  to  Muriel — 
to  Mrs.  Hazelton,  I  should  say — I  shut  it  up  again.' 

*  And  then?' 

^  I  could  not  understand  your  reason  for  so  urgently  pressing 
me  to  keep  it  by  me,  yet  I  credited  you  with  not  having  so  acted 
^thout  cause,  and  determined  to  do  nothing  with  it  until  I  had 
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seen  you.     I  brought  it  in  my  pocket  when  I  came  over  the  next 
morning,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  you  with  your  friend.' 

*  I  see — but  I  had  gone.' 

*  Quite  suddenly,  I  was  told ;  and  then  a  few  days  later  I  heard 
that  you  had  set  out  on  one  of  your  wanderings,  leaving  as  usual 
no  address  beyond  a  'ponie  restaTde  here  and  there.  I  wrote  to 
several,  but  I  suppose  you  did  not  get  my  letters  ?  * 

*  No ;  I  have  carefully  avoided  the  clutches  of  all  correspondents. 
Consequently  I  am  rather  behind  the  world,  and — I  think  you  said 
— did  not  you  mention  Muriel  as  Mrs.  Hazelton  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  she  has  married  that  lazy  ne'er-do-weel  after  all  ? ' 

Lazy  ne'er-do-weel !  Thus  do  we  see  that  even  the  hero  of 
three  volumes  is  not  a  hero  to  everyone. 

*  Quite  possible ;  the  wedding  is  just  over.' 

Miss  Vibart  stamped  her  foot,  saying,  ^Then  the  girl's  a 
fool — and  after  all  the  pains  I  took  about  it ! '  but  I  noticed  that, 
although  she  frowned  a  portentous  frown,  the  comers  of  her  mouth 
went  up  a  little  as  if  involuntarily. 

*  But  I  am  still  at  a  loss  about  the  pocket-book,'  I  continued, 
determined  to  keep  to  the  point,  though  my  thoughts  strayed 
somewhat  into  speculations  concerning  that  involuntary  smile. 
*  I  simply  kept  it  by  me  as  you  desired,  until  one  day  soon  after 
my  engagement,  when  I  rode  over  to  see  Muriel.  The  pocket- 
book  somehow  dropped  from  my  pocket  near  the  house,  was  picked 
up  by  Miss  Miniver,  and  handed  to  me  in  the  drawing-room  in 
Muriel's  presence.' 

Miss  Vibart  looked  interested. 

*  And  then  there  was  a  row,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Well,  scarcely  that,  for  Muriel  would  not  condescend  to  ex- 
plain the  wrath  and  scorn  with  which  she  treated  me,  still  less  to 
listen  to  any  explanation  of  mine.  I  was  simply  dismissed,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it.' 

*  And  you  submitted  calmly !  I  don't  know  whether  to  envy 
or  despise  your  equanimity.' 

*  Miss  Vibart,  we  have  embarked  on  a  subject  not  often  dis- 
cussed on  the  top  of  a  coach,  but  I  will  be  frank,  as  I  want  you  to 
be  with  me.  The  short  time  that  my  engagement  with  Muriel 
had  lasted  had  shown  me  pretty  plainly  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  I  could  ever  gain  her  affection.  A  bad  blunder  had 
been  made,  I  saw,  but  it  was  impossible  for  Tne  to  draw  back. 
When  Muriel  herself  did  so,  I  accepted  the  situation  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  satisfaction  that  may  be  felt  by  the  thief  with 
a  lingering  sense  of  honesty  who  finds  that  his  skeleton  key  will 
not  fit  the  safe  I '  Digitized  by  Google 
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Miss  Vibart  bit  her  lip,  as  if  to  keep  back  something  sharp,  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  busied  herself  with  her  young  charges.  Then, 
having  sat  silent  for  a  bit,  she  broke  out  with,  ^  Well,  I  suppose  I 
must  exhibit  myself  in  all  my  native  deformity,  and — ^what  is  more 
trying — show  at  the  same  time  t^hat  a  hash  I  have  made  of  it.  I 
am  a  shocking  bad  h:md  at  a  story,  however,  and  shall  never  make 
you  understand.  The  letter  in  that  pocket-book  was  firom  Frank 
Hazelton.' 

*So  I  guessed — seeing  it  was  on  foreign  paper,  and  knowing 
he  was  in  Australia.' 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  you  heard  that  when  he  went  out  to  Australia 
at  last,  after  trying  his  hand  at  half  a  dozen  occupations  in 
England— each  for  about  three  weeks — ^it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  last  trial  Muriel's  long-sufifering  parents  would  give  him.  If 
he  couldn't  show  some  prospect  of  an  income  before  long,  all  idea 
of  an  engagement  between  him  and  Muriel  was  to  be  given  up.' 

^  So  I  understood ;  and  month  after  month  went  by  without 
any  definite  prospect ' 

*  Quite  so — as  everybody  expected  except  Muriel,  who  is  a 
walking  example  of  how  a  sensible  girl  can  make  herself  an  utter 
fool  on  one  subject.  Well,  I  argued  with  her  till  I  wafi  hoarse. 
I  never  could  bear  the  idea  of  her  throwing  herself  away  on  that 
dangler.  However,  on  it  went — nothing  but  putting  oflf  and 
excuses.  At  last  her  parents  and  everybody  else  felt  you  were 
being  abominably  treated,  and  they  insisted  on  a  day  being  fixed 
for  your  having  a  definite  answer.  I  was  staying  there,  and  the 
evening  before  I  came  in  rather  late  from  a  walk,  and  turned  into 
Muriel's  room  before  dressing.  I  found  her  all  in  a  flutter,  and 
in  the  most  provoking  state  of  satisfaction,  at  a  letter  firom  Frank. 
He  had  really  got  a  start  at  last,  and  there  was  the  whole  scheme 
drawn  out  in  glowing  colours.  It  was  assistant  manager  in  a  gold- 
crushing  machine — or  whatever  you  call  the  thing — that  he  was 
to  be,  and,  in  short,  his  fortune  was  made.  I  was  thoroughly 
exasperated — just  as  I  thought  I  had  got  her  clear  of  the  feUow ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  was  that,  though  I  demolished  the  whole  letter 
with  withering  scorn,  and  proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  was 
a  mere  bubble,  like  his  other  schemes,  the  real  sting  lay  in  the 
suspicion  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  I  allowed,  and  that  per- 
haps Muriel's  father  might  think  so.' 

*  You  certainly  are  a  warm  Mend,'  I  put  in. 

*  Yes,  and  my  advice  met  with  a  warm  reception,  which  ended 
in  Muriel's  clapping  the  letter  into  her  blue  pocket-book — ^which, 
I  believe,  that  noodle  gave  her — and  pressing  it  to  her  heart. 
We  had  to  hurry  oflF  to  dress,  for  there  were  people  coming  to 
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dinner  that  night ;  and  how  it  happened  I  don't  know,  but  when 
I  came  out  of  my  room  dressed,  there  in  the  passage  before  me 
lay  the  blue  pocket-book.  You  are  prepared,  I  hope,  by  this  time 
for  the  wolf  under  this  sheep's  clothing,'  shaking  her  quaker-like 
cloak.     '  I  thereupon  stole  it,  and  the  next  day  sent  it  to  you  to 

keep ' 

^  But  why ? '  I  began. 

*  I  can't  undertake  to  explain  all  my  motives,  I  only  engaged 
to  tell  you  the  facts.  Next  morning,  of  course,  Muriel,  not  being 
able  to  find  the  letter — and  she  was  rather  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  that  pocket-book  had  been  a  present  of  her  precious  lover's 
kept  on  the  sly — ^told  her  parents  all  about  it  instead,  but  she 
never  had  much  head  for  figures  or  anything  approaching  business, 
and  didn't  make  a  good  story.  I  was  appealed  to,  and  deliberately 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  thing ;  her  parents'  were  already  out  of 
patience  with  the  man  and  his  schemes,  and  the  result  was ^ 

*  That  I  was  accepted  later  in  the  same  day,  and  that  between 
us  all  we  made  as  fine  a  hash  of  it  as  the  goddess  of  discord  her- 
self could  desire ! ' 

•  ••••••• 

Henbest  was  exercised  in  his  mind  by  my  staying  some  days 
at  Morlaix,  though  I  had  only  taken  garments  for  one  night,  and 
when  I  returned  was,  I  think,  in  some  consternation  at  observing 
that  what  he  called  *  the  lady  in  the  conventual  costume '  had 
returned  too. 

Though  naturally  a  modest  man,  I  must  own  to  a  belief  in 
my  own  penetration,  and  Miss  Vibart  could  not  conceal  from  me 
that  among  many  masculine  qualities  she  had  one  weakness  pre- 
eminently feminine — namely,  a  thirst  for  self-sacrifice.  This  was 
the  sensation  and  excitement  her  nature  seemed  to  crave,  covered 
with  an  aflfectation  of  cynical  indifference,  and  I  was  convinced 
that  there  was  some  such  motive  underlying  her  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  Frank  Hazelton's  suit  and  her  keen  partisanship  in  my 
favour.  As  her  narrative  progressed  it  is  perhaps  not  wonderful 
that,  notwithstanding  my  aforementioned  modesty,  a  conviction 
gratifying  to  my  amowr  propre  should  have  stolen  upon  me. 

At  any  rate  it  did,  and  after  all  it  does  not  much  matter  in 
the  case  of  a  villain  whether  it  was  conceited  of  me  to  have  the 
fancy  or  not,  especially  as  it  turned  out  to  be  true — at  least,  Miss 
Vibart  said  so — and  before  we  left  St.  Pol  we  had  decided  that 
there  could  be  nothing  more  appropriate  than  that  the  two  black 
sheep  who  had  almost  wrecked  the  happiness  of  Vol.  III.  should 
join  hands  and  make  a  sober  dSnouement  to  Vol.  lY. 

Digiltpcii,  HBATHOOTE. 
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%  €tmthittta. 
I. 

As  outsiders  have  been  kind  enough  to  circulate  their  unabridged 
versions  of  the  story,  I  venture  to  present  my  own  simple  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  which  brought  me,  Theodore  Tompkyes, 
into  notoriety. 

I  had  been  ploughed  again  for  my  degree.  The  dean  suggested 
retirement  from  University  life  for,  say,  a  period  of  six  months : 
so  I  went  in  search  of  some  peaceful  resting-place  where,  £Eir  from 
the  madding  crowd  of  chums  and  duns,  I  might  brace  myself  for 
another  combat  with  the  public  examiners — Bah!  public  vivi- 
sectors ! 

Now,  when  I  am  aweary  of  the  world  and  the  *  schools '  thereof, 
I  know  few  quieter  comers  for  creeping  into  than  the  abode  oiF 
my  aunt,  Charlotte  Ledbeter;  and  I  accordingly  appeared  at 
Borwell  Hall,  near  Wickford-on-Tannet,  one  very  fine  day  in 
July,  1885. 

It  was  both  decent  and  wise  to  go  there  at  least  once  a  year ; 
for  it  gratified  my  captious  guardian  to  know  that  I  was  under  my 
aunt's  most  watchful  eye,  and  it  soothed  Mrs.  Ledbeter  to  suppose 
that  my  visits  to  Borwell  did  much  to  save  me  firom  utter  ruin  in 
this  world  and  the  next. 

I  was  received  by  my  aunt  in  the  usual  austere  style  she 
affected — ^a  style  which  always  gave  me  the  impression  (especially 
after  a  '  plough ')  that  I  was  rapidly  qualifying  for  penal  servitude, 
and  that  Chief  Justice  Charlotte  Ledbeter  was  only  waiting  to  pass 
sentence  on  me. 

^  Let  us,  however,  be  up  and  doing  1 '  she  droned,  as  she  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  concluding  her  discourse  while  I  finished  the 
luncheon  which  had  been  brought  back  for  me.  *  Every  year, 
as  you  grow  older,  you  will  see  more  and  more  the  worthlessness 
of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure  I  You  sadly  lack  earnestness, 
my  dear  Theodore,  as  well  as  brains.  For,  as  I  always  used  to 
tell  your  poor  mother  and  father,  you  were  not — nor  ever  will  be 
' — clevah ! ' 

I  groaned  assent  and  tried  to  change  the  subject. 

*  By  the  way,  aunt,  there  are  signs  of  life  about  the  Warren,* 
ftnd  I  looked  out  across  the  river  at  an  old  grey-stone  house  which 
&ced  Borwell  and  had  been  untenanted  for  years.  <  Has  anyone 
taken  the  place?'  D.t.edbyGoogle 
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My  aant  staited  bolt  upright  and  flashed  a  furious  offended 
look  at  the  dissipated  old  building  blinking  at  us  in  the  sun. 
Then  she  raised  the  whites  of  her  eyes  as  well  as  her  mittened 
hands  and  murmured  with  a  shiver  of  disgust,  ^Theodore,  you 
will  understand  how  very  painful  this  topic  is  to  me  when  I  inform 
you  that  the  Warren  has  been  let  to  an — actreea ! ' 

My  respected  relative  was  one  of  those  good  people  who  re- 
gard the  stage  as  a  trap-door  to — well,  lower  regions.  She  had 
married  a  man,  the  late  member  for  Wickford,  who  had  persuaded 
her  that  amusement  and  vice  were  merely  synonymous  terms,  and 
that  theatres  in  particular  were  the  root  of  all  evil.  And  since 
Mr.  Ledbeter's  death,  she  had  withdrawn  from  the  wicked  world 
and  associated  only  with  those  who  shared — or  humoured — this 
and  other  pet  prejudices.  '  She  may  have  been  quite  right,  for  all 
I  know ;  but  hep  views  made  Borwell  distinctly  a  house  to  be 
shunned — except  by  dutiful  nephews. 

I  may  add  that  I  who  write  this  confession  always  had  great 
prickings   of  conscience  whenever  my  aunt  inveighed  against 

*  those  horrid  plays  and  theatre-people,  my  dear ! '  for  (unknown 
to  her,  of  course)  I  was  a  rising  member  of  the  University  Dramatic 
Club,  and  was  said  to  be  quite  the  best  flunkey  ever  seen  on  the 
Oxbridge  stage. 

So  at  the  magic  word  ^  actress '  I  guessed  the  cause  of  the 
awful  glare  in  my  aunt's  eyes  and,  under  some  frivolous  excuse,  I 
fled  frightened  from  the  room. 

Outside  the  door  I  nearly  tumbled  over  my  cousin  Janet ;  and 
I  stoutly  assert  and  do  believe  that  a  man  would  have  to  go  a  long 
day's  march  before  he  met  such  an  embodiment  of  good  looks, 
good  health,  and  good  spirits  as  my  cousin  Janet.  She  was,  like 
myself,  an  orphan ;  but,  unlike  myself,  was  dependent  on  my  aunt, 
to  whom  she  acted  as  companion. 

*  Why,  Dodo,  you  here  ahready  ? '  she  cried,  holding  out  her 
plump  little  hand,  which  I  squeezed — in  a  cousinly  way,  of  course. 

*  You  are  looking  very  well  in  spite  of  your — ^ahem — ^misfortune !  * 

*  Thank  you.  Miss  Gordon,  I  feel  far  from  ill  in  spite  of  my — 
— ahem — misfortune !  Have  you  any  more  delicate  allusions  to 
make  ?    If  so,  please  be  quick.' 

*  Take  me  on  the  river.  Dodo ! '  whispered  Janet  in  mock  alarm, 
as  she  led  me  out  of  the  house  on  tiptoe.  *  I  have  a  sinful  secret 
to  disclose  to  thee,  but  not,  oh,  not,  within  the  shadow  of  these 
saintly  walls ! ' 

I  looked  at  her  and  laughed.  I  was  neither  startled  nor  ex- 
cited by  this  mysterious  announcement.  I  am  afraid  I  was  grow- 
ing accustomed  to  Janet's  *  thrillers'-  which  never  seemed  to 
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revolutionise  Borwell  very  much,  if  at  all,  or  affect  the  even  tenor 
of  her  life.  But  I  was  always  ready  to  receive  her  confidence,  and 
flhe  knew  it  was  not  misplaced  in  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world  like 
myself. 

Straightway  went  we,  hand  in  hand,  to  the  ancient  boat-house 
of  Ledbeter,  whence  we  embarked  on  the  placid  Tannet. 

*  Now,  Jenny  ! '  I  cried,  as  I  sculled  away  and  she  handled  the 
rudder-lines,  *  what  is  it  this  time  ?  Have  you  been  sending  any 
more  contributions  to  that  highly  improper  periodical,  the  "  English 
Maiden's  Magazine  "  ? ' 

This  was  a  most  feeble,  milk-and-water  monthly,  for  which 
Janet  had  once  written  a  little  fairy  tale,  much  to  my  aunt's 
dissatisfaction — because  the  magazine  was  *  edited  by  a  Catholic ! ' 

*  Please  don't  laugh,  Dodo ! '  said  Janet  nervously.  *  But  I— 
I  have  written  a — a  play.' 

*  A  fitrce  ?  *  I  inquired  without  emotion. 

*  A  comedietta,'  she  replied  with  feeling. 

I  turned  aside — not  to  wipe  away  the  manly  tear  which 
should  have  fallen  upon  hearing  that  the  Great  Unacted  had  caught 
yet  another  recruit — but  to  conceal  a  broad  grin  at  the  notion  of 
Mrs.  Ledbeter's  companion,  the  niece  and  confidante  of  Aunt 
Charlotte,  coming  out  in  the  dramatic  line ! 

*  Dear  me !  what  a  splendid  harvest  we  shall  have,'  I  observed. 

*  Never  mind  the  crops,  Dodo !  You  won't  let  it  out,  will 
you?' 

*  I  fancy  the  papers  will  pretty  soon  get  hold  of  it,  Jenny ! — I 
refer  to  the  harvest,  of  course  ! ' 

*  Do  be  serious,  Cousin  Theodore.  Think  what  it  means  to 
me  if  it  were  to  be  known  that  Mrs.  Ledbeter's  companion  was 
engaged  in  dramatic  work !  Don't  it  sound  grand  ? — but  I  should 
"  lose  my  situation  "  all  the  same.' 

There  was  such  an  evident  earnestness  in  what  she  said,  in 
spite  of  her  playful  manner,  that  I  answered  in  the  same  spirit. 
*  Don't  be  afraid  of  my  ever  spoiling  sport,  Jenny.  Tell  us  what 
put  the  idea  of  play-writing  into  your  head  ? ' 

*  Well,  it  was  just  this  way.  Dodo.  There  is  a  foreigner — half 
German,  half  French,  I  hear — a  Madame  de  Beaumont,  who 
has  taken  the  Warren  and  tells  everyone  she  is  going  to  be  the 
lessee  of  one  of  the  London  theatres  in  the  autumn.  So  Madge 
ArkoU,  the  Calder  girls,  Mr.  Smudge  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  taken 
to  writing  plays  and  sending  them  to  this  Madame.' 

*  Who  took  to  sending  them  back  ?  '  I  suggested.  , 

*  ?Ja— -thftt's  the  funny  part  of  it.     Although  she  says  sh^i^ 
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dying  to  get  original  plays  and  will  read  anything  that  is  sent 
her,  yet  nobody  ever  seems  to  get  more  out  of  her  than  a  polite 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  manuscript.  She  must 
have  a  perfect  pile  of  more  or  less  original  plays  by  this  time.' 

*  And  you  propose  to  add  yours  to  the  collection  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  but  anonymously,  of  course  !  I  only  wish.  Dodo,  I 
knew  someone  who  cordd  go  to  the  intelligent  foreigner  and  say, 
"  Look  here,  Madame,  I  believe  you  have  a  play  in  your  repertoire 
which  is  simply  perfection ; "  and  then  this  delightful  someone 
could  describe  my  play,  and  Madame  would  read  it  and  produce 
it,  and  it  would  draw  all  London,  and  I  should  make  my  fortune 
and  be  a  regular  dramatic  authoress,  with  no  more  Borwell  on  the 
brain,  no  more  tracts  and  lectures  and  scoldings  and  solitary  con- 
finement !  Think  of  me,  then,  my  cousin  Dodo,  think  of  me  free 
as  air  I '  and  she  stretched  her  rounded  arms  and  raised  her  bonnie 
face  to  the  blue  sky  with  delightful  ardour — which,  all  the  same, 
played  the  deuce  with  the  steering  of  the  boat. 

*  And  when  you're  a  swell  and  have  fled  fix)m  Borwell '  said 

I,  sentimentally  lapsing  into  poetry. 

*  Oh,  what  will  poor  Dodo  do  then,  poor  thing ! '  laughed  Janet, 
But  she  blushed  deeply,  doubtless  aflfected  by  the  pathos  of  my 
remark.  Now  all  this  philandering  had  by  no  means  conduced  to 
keeping  her  nose  straight — by  which  is  meant  the  nose,  not  of 
mj  fair  cousin,  but  of  the  Noah's  Ark  in  which  we  were  disporting 
ourselves  while  we  swept  down  stream. 

Suddenly,  right  in  our  course,  a  punt  shot  out  from  behind  an 
eyot.  In  the  punt  were  a  little  fat  man  with  a  long  pole  and  a 
lovely  woman  with  a  sunshade.  As  we  bore  down  on  them,  Janet 
pulled  the  wrong  tiller-rope  and  the  punter  missed  his  stroke. 
Bump  we  clashed  together  1  Overboard  went  the  punter,  clinging 
to  his  pole.  Janet  jumped  up  and  cried  *  Oh ! '  The  lovely  woman 
laughed  and  shriek^ '  Mon  Dieu ! '  And  I  prodded  at  the  drowning 
punter  with  a  boat-hook,  and  tore  his  trousers  rather  badly. 

*  Why,  blowed  if  it  ain't  young  Tompkyes ! '  cried  the  little 
man,  struggling  to  his  feet  in  the  shallow  water,  still  hugging  his 
pole. 

*  I  say,  Captain  Balwood,  I  am  so  sorry !  Never  saw  you  coming ! ' 

*  That's  often  the  way  these  fatal  collisions  happen,'  he  ob- 
served, crawling  over  the  side  of  the  punt  and  preparing  to 
resume  his  operations  with  the  pole.  *  If  you're  stayin'  down  in 
these  parts,  come  and  look  us  up ; '  and  he  jerked  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  Warren  near  which  we  had  now  drifted.  And 
then  he  pushed  alongside  the  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  lawn 
of  the  Warren.    And  the  lovely  woman,  casting  one  Parthian 
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glaoce  behind  (towards  me^  of  course !)  tripped  ashore,  followed 
by  my  little  friend,  who  bore  himself  with  much  dignity,  in  spite 
of  soaked  garments  and  a  large  rent  in  his  trousers. 

*  Is  that  the  intelligent  foreigner? '  I  asked  Jenny,  with  an  air 
of  unconcern. 

*  Ye — es ! '  she  answered,  with  a  queer  look  in  her  great  gray 
eyes.     *  And  who,  pray,  is  the  Captain  ? ' 

^  Oh,  that's  a  Captain  Balwood — theatrical  agent,  manager,  and 
all  that,  you  know.  By-the-by,  Jenny,  I'll  call  on  him  to-morrow 
and  ask  him  to  interest  Madame  de  Thingammy  in  the  comedietta. 
Of  course  I'll  keep  your  name  out  of  the  negotiation.' 

*  I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of  you.  Dodo,  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  such  a  trifle,'  she  said  quietly.  But  I  was  so 
struck  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  all  her  brightness  and 
gaiety  of  tone  and  manner  that  I  could  only  account  for  it  on  the 
score  of  sun-stroke.    To  this  very  sensible  suggestion  she  cried, 

*  Pooh  ! '  peevishly — whereat  I  was  frightened  into  silence  for  the 
rest  of  the  way  home. 

II. 

I  WAS,  as  usual,  late  for  dinner  that  night.  I  fancy  those 
collars  one  has  to  wear  take  an  awful  time  getting  into.  However, 
I  escaped  a  lecture  from  my  aunt,  owing  to  the  presence  of  our 
vicar,  the  Reverend  Adolphus  Pyffler. 

Mr.  Pyffler  was  a  bachelor,  about  three-and-thirty,  with  a 
weakness  for  poetry,  as  shown  in  that  little  volume  of  verse  styled 

*  Metrical  Musings.  By  Anglicanus  Pastor.'  For  the  rest,  he  was 
perfectly  harmless  and  much  respected  in  the  parish — especially 
by  me,  whom  he  had  coached  with  varying  success  during  several 
vacations. 

Dinner  that  night  threatened  to  be  dreary.  Janet  was,  for 
her,  comparatively  silent,  and  I  am  not  a  good  talker :  though 
once  or  twice,  I  rather  flatter  myself,  I  have — but  there,  there ! 
But  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Pyffler  made  up  for  the  shortcomings  of 
their  juniors,  and  were  most  animated,  booming  away  at  one 
another  with  all  the  long  words  in  the  dictionary. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  Pyffler  and  I  arranged  our  plans  for 
reading,  for  he  had  consented  to  see  me  once  more  through  those 
confounded  Ethics  (which,  by-the-by,  I  had  already  read  nine 
times  with  my  coat  off!). 

*  Well,'  I  said,  when  we  had  swallowed  our  coffee  and  settled 
our  business,  ^  shall  we  go  upstairs  ? ' 

*Ye— es — but — er — one  moment,  please,  my  dear  fellow  I' 
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stuttered  the  Vicar  nervously,  clearing  his  throat,  fixing  his  eye- 
glass, and  then  dropping  it  into  his  coffee-cup,  '  I — er — ahem — 
hum — ^wish  to  consult  you  on — a — not — er — altogether  unimpor- 
tant personal  matter !  *  and  then  he  folded  his  little  white  hands, 
and  drooped  his  light-blue  eyes  so  modestly,  that  I  said  at  once  to 
myself,  *  Aunty's  been  proposing  to  him ! ' 

The  Vicar  looked  round  the  room  to  make  sure  we  were  alone, 
and  then  almost  whispered,  *Are  you — er — acquainted  with  this — 
er — Madame  de  Beaumont  at  the  Warren  ? ' 

^No,'  I  answered  in  astonishment.    ^But  I  shall  be  soon.' 
*Ha!  quite  so,'  purred  the  little  parson,  rubbing  his  hands 
joyfully ;  *  I  knew  you  would  be  just  the  man  to  help  me/ 

*  Delighted,  I  am  siure,  Vicar ;  but  in  what  way  ? ' 

Again  he  dropped  his  voice,  and  murmured  close  to  my  ear : 
*  By  asking  her  to  read  my  play ! '  and  he  blushed  like  the  pro- 
verbial peony. 

*  Your  V)hai  ? '  I  gasped,  sitting  bolt  upright. 

*  My  play,  Tompkyes,  my  play ! '  continued  the  Vicar  in 
subdued  but  self-satisfied  tones.  ^  Let  me — relying  on  your  honour 
not  to  divulge  this  secret  to  a  living  soul — let  me  tell  you  that, 
among  my  other  literary  labours,  I  have — er — written  a  play ! ' 

*  Oh,  Lord ! '  I  moaned.     *  It's  an  epidemic ! ' 

Unheeding  me,  the  Vicar  went  on  with  sparkling  eyes  and  ex- 
panding chest.  ^  Should  my  piece  attain  the  success  I  anticipate, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  disappoint  the  public  by  preserving  my 
incognito — at  least  for  the  present.  You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  it 
would  be  somewhat  awkward  if  my  parishioners  (your  dear  aunt, 
for  instance  I)  were  to  hear  of  my  being  mixed  up  in  stage  matters. 
So  my  secret  must  never  be  allowed  to  leak  out  till  I  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  announcement.  I  have  had  this  play  by  me  since 
my  undergraduate  days,  and  I  shoidd  have  been  content  to  let  it 
lie,  had  not  Madame  de  Beaumont  come  into  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  when  I  heard  that  many  were  submitting  to  her  their 
dramatic  efiEusions,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might — ^for  a  time 
'—forsaking  poesy  (remind  me  to  show  you  my  "  Swallow's  Adieu  "), 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  through  this  Madame  So-and-so, 
of  doing  something  to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  spectacular  enter- 
tainments, and  direct  aright  the  taste  of  our  theatre-going  public. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  towards  making  the  stage  now  and  for  all  time  a — a — so  to 
speak — vehicle  of  education ! ' 

^  But  how  on  earth  am  I  to  help  you  ? '  I  said,  bewildered  by 
this  torrent  of  twaddle. 

*  By  calling  on  this  lady,  and  asking  her  to  r^^t  once  the 
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original  play  of  a  great  friend  of  yours  \?ho8e  name  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  mention.  In  fact,  my  dear  fellow,  pass  it  off  as  your 
own,  if  necessary,  till  the  verdict  is  pronounced.  I  dare  not  send 
it  to  her  as  others  have  done  with  their  plays.  For  mine  has 
peculiar  merit,  and  Madame  de  Beaumont  would  want  to  com- 
municate with  the  author.  That  would  never  do  just  now !  But 
y<yvb  shall  &ther  my  tragedy  till ' 

*  A  tragedy  ? '  I  interrupted,  horror-stricken. 

*  Yes — in  five  acts,  classical ;  the  subject  is  taken  from  that 
curious  work  of  Apuleius  known  as  the  "  Golden  Ass." ' 

I  avoided  the  Vicar's  goggle-eyes,  or  I  should  have  gnashed 
my  teeth  in  his  &ce  with  long-pent-up  emotion.  I  am  glad  now 
to  think  that  I  did  not  forget  the  respect  due  to  his  cloth.  But, 
oh! 

III. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  further  the  dramatic  in- 
terests of  my  prot^g^s  was  to  get  an  introduction  to  the  intelligent 
foreigner  at  the  Warren ;  and  with  that  object  I  determined  to  make 
use  of  my  acquaintance  with  Captain  Balwood,  of  the  Tumham 
Green  Artillery. 

Accordingly,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning — 
the  coast  being  clear  so  far  as  my  dear  aunt  was  concerned — I 
sneaked  down  to  the  waterside,  and  surveyed  the  Forbidden  Land. 

There  stood  the  gallant  officer  of  volunteers,  lounging  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Warren,  looking  very  picturesque  in  a  brown  velvet 
coat,  flannels,  and  a  forage-cap,  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and  sniffing 
the  country  air  with  all  the  zest  of  a  jaded  cockney.  I  plucked 
up  courage,  rowed  across  the  river  and  joined  him,  taking  care  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background. 

*  None  the  worse  for  that  ducking,  I  hope.  Captain  Balwood  ? ' 
^  All  the  better,  dear  boy !    Lucky  you  didn't  spill  the  widow, 

'twould  have  spoilt  her  "  get-up." ' 

*  I  don't  think  I've  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  on  the 
stage,'  I  said,  trying  to  pump  my  little  captain. 

'  I  ain't  surprised,  for  she's  only  been  in  England  a  few  months, 
and  her  connection  with  the  British  drama  is  limited  at  present 
to  negotiations  for  the  lease  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Theatre,  with  me 
as  her  manager !     How's  that  for  high  ?  ' 

*  Very  high.     I  suppose  Madame  de  Beaumont  is  French  ? ' 
^WeU,    she's    more    German   than    anything,    comes    from 

Strasburg,  I  believe :  but  she  likes  to  make  out  she's  quite  the 
Parisian.'  °  Q'^'^^^  ^v  vL^OOgle 
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'And  who  was  Monsieur  de  Beaumont?'  I  asked,  finding  the 
little  volunteer  so  communicative. 

*  He  was  a  bit  of  a  Jew — ^book-maker,  money-lender,  and  so  on. 
Went  to  Hamburg  last  autumn,  met  his  wife,  married  her,  and 
promptly  died,  like  a  sensible  man,  for  he  had  my  signature  to  a  kite, 
and  Madame  has  been  good  enough  to  return  it  to  me.  However, 
not  satisfied  with  havin'  heaps  of  brass,  and  nothin'  to  do  but  attend 
to  her  health,  which  is  bad,  she  must  needs  develop  this  £guihionable 
craze  for  the  drama  and,  as  I  tell  yer,  under  my  guidance  she^s  going 
toruntheGrandDuke's.  Theprogramme  suitsme,you  bet,  dear  boy.* 

'  I  hear  she  is  looking  out  for  really  good  original  plays,'  I  said 
casually. 

'  So  she  is,'  he  sniggered,  *  dyin*  to  get  'em  all  hot.  And  since 
she's  been  here,  she  must  have  received  enough  manuscript  to 
make  an  embankment  from  Wickford  to  Jericho.  Lor !  it  would 
make  yer  die  o'  laughter  to  read  some  of  the  rubbish  these  suck- 
ing Shakespeares  and  Sheridans  send  her.' 

My  looks  and  silence  must  have  betrayed  me,  for  he  turned 
suddenly  round  and  said :  '  Shouldn't  wonder,  now,  if  yovb  'ad  a  bit 
of  a  play  up  yer  sleeve.' 

*  Well — ah — ^yes,  I  have,'  I  stammered,  blushing  furiously — 
*  two,  in  fact.' 

This  started  him  off  shrieking  with  laughter,  just  as  two  ladies 
came  towards  us  from  the  house.  I  recognised  at  once  the  taller  of 
the  two  as  the  Lovely  Alsatian,  the  Lady  of  the  punt,  the  future 
lessee  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Theatre.  Her  companion,  a  little, 
sharp-featured,  restless-eyed  woman,  was  Mrs.  Balwood,  better 
known  to  the  theatre-going  public  as  Miss  Vivien  Vandeleur — 
whom  I  had  last  seen  in  tights  and  other  trappings  at  the  Jollity. 
She  greeted  me  most  affectionately,  hastening  to  inform  me  that 
she  had  been  *  out  of  collar '  since  Easter. 

Then  Balwood  recovered  from  his  fit,  and  introduced  me  to 
Madame  de  Beaumont.  Our  eyes  met — I  turned  very  red  (I  could 
feel  it),  and  stood  there,  looking,  no  doubt,  supremely  ridiculous. 
But  those  eyes ! 

*  What  zen  made  my  vriend  to  laugh  wiz  open  mouse  ?'  asked 
the  widow  with  a  sort  of  Franco-German  accent :  but,  oh!  in  such 
sweet,  well-modulated  tones  that  English  (as  she  is  spoke  by  her) 
seemed  a  soft  strain  of  music.  .  And  then  those  eyes ! 

^  I'll  leave  you  to  tackle  him  now,  Madame ! '  cried  that  hateful 
little  Balwood,  stiU  giggling.  ^  Shake  him  well,  and  original 
plays  will  drop  out  of  his  pocket  like  sawdust  out  of  a  doll — hee- 
hee !  Come  along,  Sal ; '  and  taking  his  wife's  arm,  they  toddled 
away  into  the  grounds  together,  deep  in  converse. 
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'  Eh  pien !  Gome  and  zit  wiz  me,  M'sieu,  and  explain  ze  gaiety 
of  ze  Captain; '  and,  with  a  graceful  motion  of  her  white  and  shapely 
hand,  she  beckoned  me  to  sit  beside  her  on  the  garden-seat. 

Now  this  made  me  nervous,  for  the  seat  was  close  to  the 
river-wall,  and  right  in  front  of  Borwell.  But  I  felt  so  helpless 
and  incapable  of  resisting  the  pleading,  yet  overpowering,  glance 
of  those  eyes  that  I  sank  like  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  into  the 
vacant  place. 

*  Zo,  you  haf  piftce  for  me  to  read  ? ' 

*  I  have  two,*  I  murmured,  spell-bound. 

*  I  will  make  big  point  of  reading  zem.  Haf  you  written  moch 
Schauspiel,  hein  ? ' 

This  bothered  me.  I  may  say,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  I 
possess  a  University  knowledge  of  the  living  languages.  But 
^  Schauspiel '  bothered  me.  She  saw,  and,  perhaps,  misunderstood 
my  hesitation. 

*  Or  iz  it  your  virst  leedle  pitee  ?  '  she  said  gently. 

*  Oh,  yes — ^yes — ^both  of  them,'  I  cried,  confused  but  relieved 
at  getting  over  the  ^  Schauspiel.' 

*  Ach !  I  am  zo  anxious  to  help  the  stroggling  young  people 
who  wish  to  make  their  peaudiful  drames  to  abbear !  One  is  not 
able  to  recount  the  nomber  of  demoiselles  and  chentlemen  who  zo 
kindly  vafour  me  wiz  pieces.  A  la  ponne  heure !  But  zey  are 
nix,  absolument  pon  pour  rien  ! '  and  then  she  smiled  sweetly  as 
she  laid  her  hand  on  mine.  ^  But  it  will  be  your  Stiick,  mein 
Herr,  which  goes  to  succeed  ! ' 

I  stuttered  something — ^I  know  not  what — *  Stiick '  bothered 
me.  The  whole  discourse  a  la  Franco-German  bothered  me.  But 
what  bothered  me  most  was  the  sight  of  Cousin  Janet  on  the 
bank  opposite  us  feeding  the  swans.  I  quietly  and  quickly  with- 
drew my  hand  from  the  widow's  cool,  clinging  fingers  and,  rising, 
said,  *  Madame  de  Beaumont,  I  will  do  myself  the  great  honour  of 
calling  on  you  in  a  day  or  two  with  the  plays.'  Then  I  raised  my 
hat,  rushed  from  the  charmed  circle,  and  plunging  into  our  boat, 
ferried  myself  over  to  the  Bucks  shore  just  in  time  to  see  Janet 
beating  a  hasty  retreat  as  if  anxious  to  avoid  me. 

IV. 

I  COULD  get  no  good  chance  of  speaking  to  Janet  alone  till  late 
that  afternoon,  when  I  caught  her  in  the  library  looking  for  a 
book. 

^  Gome  down,  Jenny  I '  I  cried,  as  she  sat  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  pair  of  steps,  pretending  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  binding 
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of  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  *  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  play ! ' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about 
nothing ;  for,  on  second  thoughts,  I  destroyed  the  rubbish  I  had 
written— before  luncheon ! ' 

^  By  Jove ! '  I  said  aloud,  wondering  what  the  widow  would 
think  of  me  when  I  told  her  that  one  of  my  plays  was  suppressed. 

*  What  a  fool  I  shall  look  1 '  Janet  peered  down  at  me  over  the 
edge  of  her  book :  ^  My  dear  cousin,  say  rather.  What  a  fool  I 
did  look ! ' 

I  saw  what  she  was  driving  at.  She  had  then,  after  all, 
spotted  that  confounded  foreigner  clasping  my  hand  there  by  the 
water-side  in  sight  of  all  Bucks  and  Borwell. 

I  wanted  to  give  Janet  some  scathing  answer,  something  neat 
yet  withering.  But  at  the  moment  I  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  *  Oh,  unkind — unfair ! '  (which  I  quoted  from  a  shilling 
dreadful  I  was  reading).  And  when  I  had  said  this  in  a  deeply 
injured  tone  and  with  a  long  sad  face,  I  stalked  from  the  room. 
As  I  crossed  the  hall  on  my  way  to  the  wing  in  which  was  my 

*  study,'  I  met  Pyflfler  who  had  evidently  come  to  pay  a  call. 

I  winked  at  him — I  shudder  still  when  I  call  to  mind  my 
audacity.  Fancy  winking  at  one's  Vicar  !  He  seemed  shocked, 
as  was  only  natural,  but  understood  my  facial  contortions  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  the  butler  at  the  drawing-room  door  and  follow 
me  up  the  staircase. 

When  I  got  him  round  the  comer,  I  whispered,  *  Where  is  it  ? ' 
Out  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  tail-pocket  of  his  long  black  frock 
he  gradually  fished  up  a  huge  roll  of  papers  wrapped  in  a  piece  of 
calico  and  tied  round  with  tape. 

*  I  have  had  it  ready  for  you  all  the  morning,'  he  said  in  my 
ear,  pressing  the  bundle  into  my  arms.     *  Any  news  ? ' 

*  8he^8  promised  to  read  it ! '  I  replied  scarcely  above  my 
breath.  The  Vicar  said  nothing.  But  he  seized  my  hand  and 
shook  it  up  and  down,  while  tears  of  joy  and  hope  sparkled  in  the 
comers  of  his  goggle  eyes.  We  parted.  He  ran  downstairs  and 
rejoined  the  impassive  butler  on  the  landing,  and  I  retired  to  the 
sacred  solitude  of  my  *  study.' 

After  lighting  a  pipe,  I  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts.  This 
has  always  been  with  me  a  most  painful  operation.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  I  could  arrive  at  only  one  idea,  which  was,  that  coming 
to  Borwell  instead  of  joining  Jolliffe's  reading  party  at  Tenby  (as 
I  had  originally  intended)  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Here  was  I  mixed 
up  with  a  lot  of  bother  about  beastly  plays  just  to  oblige  an  in- 
consistent cousin  and  a  vain  parson,  when  I  might  have  been 
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having  a  high  old  time — reading,  of  course !  with  all  those  other 
Johnnies.  Why,  I  would  never  have  gone  near  the  Warren,  or 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  dashed  tragedy  of  Pyffler's,  if  Janet 
had  only  left  me  alone  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  put  it  into  my 
head  to  interest  the  intelligent  foreigner  in  her  comedietta  or 
whatever  it  was !  And  now  she  goes  and  chucks  the  play  into  the 
fire  in  a  fit  of  temper,  and  leaves  me  to  explain  to  Madame  Thing- 
ammy  how  I  come  to  have  only  one  *pidce'  after  all.  Dear, 
dear,  what  a  pity  I  swaggered  about  having  *TwoM  Happy 
thought,  though !  I'll  send  her  the  Vicar's  master-pi^e  and  clear 
out  to-morrow.  Aunt  Charlotte  won't  miss  me,  and  Cousin  Janet 
don't  want  me.  So  hey  for  Tenby!'  I  was  wandering  in  a 
simmering  state  of  idiocy  up  and  down  columns  of  Bradshaw,  with 
^  «top,'  *  Saturdays  only,'  *  d.  d.  d.'  etc.,  when  I  heard  a  tapping  at 
the  door. 

*  My  aunt  I '  I  muttered,  and  I  felt  so  frightened  and  guilty 
that  I  lost  my  head  and  incontinently  thrust  both  Bradshaw  and 
Pyffler's  tragedy  under  the  sofa.  Then  I  pulled  myself  together 
and  went  and  unlocked  the  door. 

Before  me  stood  poor  Cousin  Janet,  pale  and  red^eyed,  meekly 
offering  a  pile  of  papers. 

*  Hallo,  Jenny,  what  is  it?'  I  cried,  dragging  her  into  the  room. 
In  a  broken  voice  she  said,  ^  It's — the — the  play,  Dodo.' 

*  Ho !  ho !  The  Resurrection  Play  I '  I  roared,  *  not  destroyed  after 
all  I    What  a  taradiddle  somebody  did  tell ! ' 

*  This  is  only  the  rough  copy.  Dodo,'  said  Janet,  looking  up 
at  me  shyly.     *  You're  not  angry  with  me,  are  you  ? ' 

Just  to  show  how  angry  I  was,  I  kissed  her — in  a  cousinly  way, 
of  course — and  then  we  sat  on  the  sofa  side  by  side,  with  the 
Vicar's  tragedy  beneath  us,  and  read  over  the  rough  copy  of  our 
comedietta. 

V. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  I  had  seen  my  aunt 
and  Janet  start  on  their  usual  drive,  I  put  the  tragedy  and  the 
comedietta  into  a  Gladstone  bag  and  tramped  off  to  the  Warren. 

The  servant  who  answered  the  door  was,  I  fancy,  going  to  tell 
me  that '  nothing  was  wanted  in  my  line '  until  I  gave  him  my 
card,  when  he  promptly  ushered  me  into  what  must  have  been 
Madame  de  Beaumont's  boudoir.  A  very  dreadful  room — all  gilt 
and  gaudy  gimcracks,  ormolu  and  mirrors,  and  red  velvet,  and 
eye-sores. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  stroke  my  budding  moustache  before 
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the  widow  entered,  holding  out  both  her  hands  to  me.  I  gently 
but  warmly  returned  her  pressure,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  prefer 
a  lady  to  give  you  two  hands  to  shake  instead  of  the  commonplace 
one. 

She  fixed  her  great  lustrous  eyes  on  me,  and,  although  I  fought 
and  struggled  against  it,  I  found  myself  once  more  beneath  the 
spell,  doubly  beneath  it. 

*  Deceitful  Herr ! '  she  murmured  in  the  sweet  music  of  her 
brdcen  speech.  '  Zo  zis  is  the  poor  unvriended  young  author  who 
did  arouse  all  my  zo  great  pity.'  (I  think  she  said  ^  biddy,'  but  no 
matter.) 

*  Unfriended  ?  yes,  Madame,'  I  sighed, '  but,  ah,  not  deceitful/ 

*  I  sought  you  to  be  von  of  zese  poor  writers  who  do  attress 
me  zeir  works,  but  the  Captain  tell  me  you  are  rich  and  idle,  ach, 
zo  idle.' 

^And  yet  I  come  to  you  with  these  proofs  of  thought  and 
toil!'  I  cried,  taking  the  plays  out  of  the  bag  and  wondering 
where  the  deuce  I  had  picked  up  that  last  phrase  of  mine.  *  See, 
Madame  de  Beaumont,  this  large  one  is  a  classical  tragedy.' 

*  O'est  cela,  in  vife  act,  nicht  wahr  ? '  she  said  simply. 

I  didn't  quite  like  the  way  she  looked  at  the  tragedy.  And 
I  am  quite  sure  PyflBer  would  have  ^  squirmed '  considerably  if  he 
had  seen  Madame  rise,  take  the  piece  from  my  hands,  open  a  cup- 
board and  place  the  ^  Grolden  Ass '  (or  whatever  it  was  called)  on 
a  shelf,  in  company  with  a  mass  of  bulky  MSS. 

<  Voila !  I  blace  heem  mit  ze  ozers !  zey  are  all  orichinal,  and 
I  do  hope  to  read  zem  in  ze  long  vinter  efenings.  But  vat  I  do 
zigh  vor  is  zomesing  bright  and  lifely  mit  musique  I  eizer  op^ra 
bouflfe,  vaudeville,  petite  com^die ' 

*  Then  here  is  the  very  thing,'!  cried,  producing  the  comedietta. 
*The  leading  lady's  part  would  suit  you  exactly,  Madame  de 
Beaumont,  and  the  song ' 

*Ach,  show  me  ze  zong,  blease!'  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
(those  eyes !)  sparkling  and  her  whole  manner  very  different  from 
what  it  was  when  the  Pyffler  tragedy  appeared. 

I  showed  her  the  pages  where  Janet  had  written  the  music 
and  words.  *  Mais,  mon  Dieu,  it  iz  peaudiful,  your  chanson  !  I 
am  quite  taken  avay  wiz  it!'  she  cried  with  enthusiasm,  *ze 
melodic  enchant  me !  I  go  to  dry  heem  on  the  biano ! '  and  gaily 
humming  the  refrain,  she  sprang  up  from  the  ottoman  and  moved 
swiftly  across  the  room. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  put  her  hand  to  her  left  side  and,  with 
a  faint  sigh,  fell  to  the  floor.  Her  eyes  were  half  open,  but  not  a 
breath  seemed  to  pass  her  lips.    I  raised  and  carried  her  to  the 
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sofa,  and  then  consciousness  returned  to  her,  for  the  colour  slowly 
stole  back  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  pressing  her  thin  hands  to  her 
brow,  she  sat  up  and  murmured,  ^  It  iz  nosings ! ' 

Mrs.  Bqiwood  at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  and  learning 
from  me  that  Madame  was  unwell^  became  most  gushing  and  at- 
tentive to  her  *  very  dear  friend.*  Thinking  it  high  time  for  me 
to  retire,  I  took  my  leave  in  spite  of  Madame's  pressing  invitation 
to  stay  to  dinner  and  read  over  the  play  to  her ! 

I  strolled  back  to  Borwell  in  rather  a  ruffled  frame  of  mind. 
The  scene  at  the  Warren  had  upset  me.  I  hate  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  always  feel  such  a  fool  when  a  woman  faints  or  tumbles 
about.  (They  don't  as  a  rule,  thank  goodness !)  But  how  beautiful, 
truly  beautiful,  she  looked  as  she  lay,  white  and  motionless,  on  the 
sofa!  What  a  wealth  of  poetry,  of  passion,  of— of  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  there  was  in  those  eyes  as  she  timidly  raised  them, 
saying,  ^  It  was  nosings !' 

I  was  ruminating  in  this  fashion  when  I  met  Janet,  who  had 
just  returned  from  her  drive  with  my  aunt  I  was  informed  at 
once  that  the  Vicar  was  conung  again  to  dinner. 

*  He  ought  to  come  and  live  at  Borwell  I '  I  growled. 

'  So  he  will.  Dodo,  after  he  has  mustered  up  courage  to  marry 
its  mistress !  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Don  Grumpiano  ? 
Have  you  seen  the  intelligent  foreigner  yet  ? '  she  added  in  a 
whisper,  for  our  conspiracy  was  always  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
amount  of  secrecy  and  caution. 

*  Yes,  poor  thing ! '  I  said  with  emotion.  *  I  am  quite  distressed 
about  her !  I  am  afraid  she  is  in  a  wretched  state  of  health ! 
What  do  you  think,  Janet?  She  had  a  fainting-fit  when  I  was 
there  this  afternoon  I ' 

*  In  your  anns  ? '  asked  Janet  quickly. 

This  was  not  nice,  not  nice  at  all.  Such  a  question,  such  an 
innuendo,  was  thoroughly  bad  tone.  I  was  so  annoyed  that  I  re- 
joined hotly : 

*  Well,  what  if  it  had  been  in  my  arms  ?  Would  you  like  to 
be  let  flop  on  the  floor  if  you  were  fainting?  ' 

*  It's  always  as  well  to  see  where  you're  going  I '  she  replied, 
swinging  her  sunshade  to  and  fro  in  a  most  irritating  manner. 

^  Janet ! '  I  said,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  ^  I  don't  like 
to  hear  you  talk  in  this  flippant  way  about  the  sufierings  of  others* 
I  think  Madame  de  Beaumont  deserves  every  sympathy,  and  I  am 
sure  she  has  mine.  To  my  mind  it  is  most  sad  to  see  one  so — so 
comparatively  young  and  so  beautiful  the — the  victim  of  a  dreadful 
disease :  for  undoubtedly  her  heart  is  affected.' 

^  Undoubtedly  I '  said  Janet  in  cold,  hard  tones.    '  WeU,  my 
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dear  cousin,  I  am  only  too  delighted  to  find  that,  through  mfe,  you 
have  been  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  so  fascinating  a  per- 
son !  Ah,  there  goes  the  dressing-bell ! '  and,  making  me  a 
mocking  bow,  she  ran  up  the  hall  steps  into  the  house. 

VI. 

Pyfi^i^R  again  for  dinner !  He  was  a  standing  dish  at  Bor- 
well.  I  never  saw  such  a  man  for  making  the  most  of  my  aunt's 
well-known  weakness  for  the  clergy.  However,  it  was  no  concern 
of  mine  if  the  bishop  and  all  the  diocese  dined  with  us  every 
night.  I  fancy  the  Vicar  must  have  seen  that  I  was  in  a  savage 
frame  of  mind ;  for  he  turned  all  his  artillery  of  infinitesimal  talk 
on  the  women-kind,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  go  down  before 
his  popguns. 

After  dinner  we  had  some  music — that  is,  Janet  played 
something  very  beautiful,  I  believe,  and  then  the  Vicar  sang 
— several  times — and  Janet  accompanied  him.  It  was  mad- 
dening !  And  my  aunt  wanted  her  usual  game  of  chess  with  me  I 
I  loathe  chess,  but,  as  I  loathe  still  more  listening  to  the  Beverend 
Adolphus  Pyffler's  rendering  of  *  It  was  a  dream,'  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  led  off  into  the  ante-room,  which  was  nice  and  cool  and  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  piano. 

We  had  got  well  on  with  our  game,  and  had  reached  that  inter- 
esting point  when  I  invariably  lost  my  queen  and  castle,  when  old 
Sinmions  the  butler  appeared  and,  bending  over  my  shoulder,  said 
solemnly :  ^  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  a  gentleman  has  brought  a  hand- 
bag which  you  left  this  afternoon  at  the  Warren,  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  word  with  you.  He  said  he'd  prefer  to  wait  outside 
and  smoke  on  the  'all  steps ! ' 

I  felt  as  if  someone  had  suddenly  turned  a  jet  of  iced 
water  on  to  the  nape  of  my  neck.  I  looked  timidly  at  my  aunt. 
She  appeared  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  pawns.  The 
music  in  the  next  room  had  ceased.  You  might  have  heard  a 
mouse  snore,  and  even  the  butler,  who  was  fat  and  asthmatic, 
held  for  an  instant  his  breath.  Mumbling  an  apology  to  my  aunt, 
I  rose  and  shambled  out  of  the  room. 

The  visitor  was  Captain  Balwood,  straddling  in  the  portico, 
smoking  a  short  pipe. 

^  Won't  you  come  in  ? '  I  asked,  receiving  from  him  the  ac- 
cursed bag,  which  I  hurled  into  the  hall. 

*  No,  thankee!  Fact  is,  wife  and  I  are  off  to-morrow  early.  She's 
got  an  engagement  in  the  provinces,  and  I  ain't  sorry  to  leave  the 
Warren,  though  we've  had  a  pleasant  enough  stay  for  a  fortnight. 
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Bat  I  couldn't  stand  much  o'  this.  Margate's  more  my  line  o' 
country  in  the  summer !  So  I  thought  I'd  come  and  say  good- 
bye* Besides,  I  knew  you  would  be  anxious  to  know  how  Madame 
is.    Mrs.  B.  says  you  looked  real  scared ! ' 

^  Is  Madame  de  Beaumont  better  ? ' 

^  Law !  Bless  yer !  Merry  as  a  cricket  and  readin'  out  and 
actin'  away  that  there  play  of  yours,  which  she  vows  shell  bring 
out  some  day  at  the  Grand  Duke's.  She  declares  there's  no 
piece  like  it !  ha !  ha ! — not  sarcastic,  of  course !  By  the  way,  dear 
old  man ! '  continued  the  captain,  linking  his  arm  in  mine  and 
drawing  me  away  from  the  house.  'Talkin'  of  pieces,  you  don't 
happen  to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  thick  un — alias  pound  sterling, 
about  you,  hey  ? ' 

I  did  happen  to  have  that  amount,  which  I  duly  presented  to 
him.  It  was  a  cheap  way  of  subsidising  the  future  manager  of 
the  Grand  Duke's. 

*  And  there's  just  one  other  leetle  detail  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion now  we're  on  a  friendly  footing,'  he  resumed.  *It's  very 
evident,  old  man,  that  you've  made  a  violent  and  instantaneous 
impression  on  the  too  susceptible  Madame.  Quite  the  Came- 
Saw-and-Conquered  game,  'pon  my  soul !  And  at  her  age  women 
take  the  complaint  very  much  to  heart — hee !  hee  ! ' 

*  My  good  sir,  what  on  earth  are  you  driving  at  ? '  I  interrupted, 
in  deep  disgust. 

*  Why,  just  this,  don't  yer  know  1  Supposin'  you  and  the 
widow  get  to  understand  one  another,  you  won't  go  and  play  it 
low  down  on  me  and  persuade  her  to  chuck  up  this  theatre,  will 
you?' 

*  Hadn't  we  better  wait  till  Madame  de  Beaumont  and  I  under- 
stand each  other  ? '  I  observed  quietly,  convinced  that  the  excel- 
lent captain  was  not  strictly  sober. 

'  Then  we  shan't  have  to  wait  long ! '  he  bawled.  ^  Good-bye, 
old  sonny ! '  And  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Captain  Balwood.  It 
was  a  glorious  night,  and  I  sauntered  about  in  front  of  the  house 
for  a  few  minutes,  feeling  (for  me)  most  sentimental — ^which  mood 
could  scarcely  have  been  caused  by  Captain  Bal wood's  vulgar  chaff, 
but  was  more  likely  the  effect  of  the  full  moon.  And  perhaps — 
if  I  had  been  willing  to  admit  it — I  was  somewhat  reluctant  to 
return  to  the  drawing-room  and  face  my  aunt.  Suddenly  the 
Vicar  came  running  out  of  the  house  and  was  passing  me,  head 
down  on  his  chest,  when  I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  saying, 
« Off  early  to-night.  Vicar ! ' 

He  took  my  hand  and  seemed  unable  to  speak  for  some 
seconds,  and  I  could  see  in  the  moonlight  that  his  face  was  pale 
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and  agitated.    He  heaved  a  long  deep  sigh  and  then  broke 
silence. 

I  give  his  tale  of  love  and  woe  in  the  words  he  used  on  that 
eventful  night. 

*  My  dear  Tompkyes,  I  have  just  received  so  severe  a  shock 
that  I  am  utterly  unnerved.  I  must  to-morrow  leave  Wickford 
for  change  of  scene,  and  it  will  be  weeks  before  I  can  again  face 
my  old  fieimiliar  Mends ! '  here  he  broke  down  and  rubbed  his 
black  kid  gloves  across  his  eyes. 

*  Come,  come,  Vicar ;  not  in  any  trouble,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you,  Tompkyes !  I  have  always  found  you  kind  and 
sympathetic.  When  Miss  Gordon  had  finished  playing  to  me  this 
evening,  she  complained  of  a  bad  headache  and  went  away  to  bed. 
I  found  your  aunt  sitting  alone  in  the  ante-room  staring  fixedly 
at  the  chess-board.  In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  had 
become  of  you,  she  said  very  strangely,  ^'  I  scarcely  dare  to  think 
what  has  become  of  that  in&tuated  boy ! "  I  was  too  confused  at 
the  moment  to  try  and  fathom  the  meaning  of  this  remark.  Some- 
thing was  urging  me  onward,  although  I  ought  to  have  seen  that 
the  moment  was  not  propitious.  But  the  fires  of  love  had  been 
kindled  in  my  heart  for  many  a  long  month,  and  to-night  my 
passion  burst  into  a  blaze,  and  £  spoke  my  love  .  .  .' 

^  And  she  refused  you  ?  ' 

^  She  mistook  me.  I  said,  "  Dear  Mrs.  Ledbeter,  you  must 
surely  have  guessed  the  state  of  my  feelings  long  ago  ?  "  and  I 
pressed  her  hand  unconsciously. 

<  She  smiled  somewhat  bitterly  and  replied,  ^^  Dear  Mr.  Pyffler, 
let  us  avoid  all  nonsense  of  this  sort,  if  we  are  to  continue  friends. 
I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  mother  and  have  no  intention  of 
marrying  again ! "  It  was  most  awkward,  extremely  awkward,  for 
I  had  to  explain  as  delicately  as  I  could  that  I  was  sounding  her 
as  to  her  niece.  Miss  Gordon,  for  whom  I  entertain  a  most  sincere 
and  ardent  affection.  And  now  she  tells  me  that  she  considers 
Miss  Gordon  and  me  totally  unfitted  for  one  another,  and  that,  in 
&ct,  she  has  other  views  for  her  niece  ! ' 

*  Don't  you  fret.  Vicar,'  I  said  soothingly.  *  It's  only  her  way. 
She'll  blow  off  steam  on  me  next,  and  we  shall  be  all  right  and 
jolly  again  in  a  day  or  two.  But  don't  you  be  down  on  your  luck. 
You  go  and  have  a  bit  of  a  rest  and  change,  and  come  back  after 
your  holiday,  fresh  and  hearty,  and  then  go  straight  to  Janet  and 
ask  her  plump.  It's  always  best  to  find  out  from  the  girl  herself 
what  she  thinks  of  a  chap ! '  I  added  with  worldly  wisdom ;  for  I 
had  had  my  little  crosses  in  life  like  other  men.  <  Come  and  have 
a  whisky  and  soda  before  you  start  across  the  fields.^Bemember, 
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fskint  heart,  et  cetera  I '  and  I  led  the  poor  little  man  up  to  my 
snuggery  and  gave  him  a  stiff  night-cap,  which  brought  the  colour 
to  his  cheek  and  a  ray  of  hope  to  his  lack-lustre  eye. 

*  You're  a  grand  old  fellow,  Tompkyes  ! '  he  cried,  inspired  by 
the  Glenlivat,  *  And  I  have  often  wondered  why  you  never  fell  in 
love  with  your  charming  cousin.  If  I  had  been  in  your  shoes,  I 
should  have  made  the  most  of  my  chances,  and  should  have  been 
deadly  jealous  of  a  man  like  myself,  always  hanging  about  the 
house.  But,  no !  You  just  pat  me  on  the  back  and  tell  me  to  go 
in  and  win ! ' 

*  And  so  you  will,'  I  laughed.  *  You  gay  parsons  carry  all 
before  you.  Well,  have  a  cigar  to  help  you  home,  and  drop  us  a 
line  when  you  feel  so  disposed.  Good-night ! '  and  the  Beverend 
Adolphus  Pyffler  trotted  off  with  quite  a  jaunty  and  a  jovial  air. 

Then  I  went  down  to  the  drawing-room. 

My  aunt  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  a  very 
theatrical  attitude  (if  she  had  known  it) ;  wearing  her  pince-nez, 
which  (as  she  was  not  short-sighted)  was  only  worn  on  field-days. 

At  this  sure  and  certain  storm- signal,  my  stout  heart  sank 
down  to  the  soles  of  my  shoes. 

*  Theodore,'  she  began  in  a  voice  fetched  from  the  vasty  deep, 
*  I  will  content  myself  with  asking  you  one  or  two  plain  questions, 
to  which  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  plain  answers.  Do  I 
understand  rightly  that  you  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
actress-woman  at  the  Warren  ? ' 

*0h  yes,  Aunty,'  I  replied  with  an  easy,  off-hand,  Charles 
SurfEice  sort  of  manner,  which  fitted  me  but  badly.  <  I  know 
Madame  de  Beaumont  slightly.' 

*  Theodore,  pray  explain  how  you  came  to  visit — ^and  clandes- 
tinely— ^people  whom  I  decline  even  to  recognise  as  neighbours  ? ' 

*  Ah,  dear  Aunty,  you  must  forgive  me,  but  that  point  I  can't 
explain.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  object  of  my  visits  is  most  simple  and  harmless.' 

^  You  must  allow  me  to  draw  my  own  conclusions  as  to  your 
conduct  in  this  matter.  Subterfuge  and  intrigue  do  not  always 
go  hand  in  hand  with  simplicity  and  harmlessness.' 

I  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  copy-book  maxim.  Indeed,  I  had 
no  case  at  all  to  take  into  court,  seeing  that  my  tongue  was  tied 
out  of  respect  for  the  confounded  ^  dramatic  secrets '  of  my  cousin 
and  the  amorous  Pyffler. 

*  Theodore,'  boomed  my  aunt,  after  glaring  at  me  as  I  stood 
there  guilty,  *  I  insist  on  your  ceasing  to  hold  any  further  com- 
munication with  this  French  actress,  otherwise  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  ask  you  to  withdraw  from  this  place  immediatel^le 
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nntil  you  have  come  to  your  senses,  or  the  object  of  your  infatoa* 
tion  has  gone  elsewhere.  I  presume  this  class  of  person  never 
lingers  long  in  one  locality.' 

<  My  dear  aunt,  after  all  your  kindness  to  me,  it  will  pain  me 
excessively  to  be  obliged  to  thwart  your  wishes  in  any  way :  but 
I  cannot  indeed,  at  present,  break  off  my  visits  to  the  Warren.' 

^  Then,  Theodore,  I  must  request  you  to  make  arrangements 
for  leaving  Borwell  as  soon  as  possible ; '  and  she  swept  towards 
the  door. 

^I  can  leave  to-morrow,'  I  said.  *And  I'll  go  and  join  a 
reading-party  at  Tenby.' 

My  unconcern  and  promptitude  seemed  to  surprise  my  aunt. 
But  she  was  woman  enough  to  have  the  last  word. 

^  I  shall,  of  course,  write  to  your  guardian,  stating  the  cause 
of  this  separation.  He  will  be  very  vexed,  for  he  wrote  only  the 
other  day  saying  how  thankful  he  was  to  think  that  you  had 
settled  down  in  decent  society  for  a  few  months.' 

This  was  a  back-hander  for  me,  as  another  row  with  guardie 
meant  a  stoppage  of  supplies  pro  tern. ;  for  he  had  hold  of  my 
purse-striugs  till  I  was  five-and-twenty. 

However,  I  was  not  going  to  give  in ;  so  I  kissed  my  aunt  in 
the  usual  routine  fashion,  and,  stating  my  desire  to  catch  the 
11.45  A.M.  train  for  London  on  the  next  day,  I  retired  to  my  room 
with  anything  but  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished. 

vir. 

Although  I  was  up  shortly  after  the  lark  on  the  following 
morning,  I  had  so  much  to  do,  stowing  away  books  and  other 
rubbish,  that  it  was  past  ten  o'clock  before  I  got  downstairs  to 
the  breakfast-room.  No  aunt,  no  Janet  either!  There  was  a 
note  for  me  from  the  former,  *  regretting  her  inability  to  leave  her 
couch  to  wish  me  not  adieu  but  au  revoir.  The  events  of  the 
previous  evening  had  quite  unhinged  her,  etc.  etc.,  but  she  trusted, 
etc.  that  time,  reflection,  etc.  would  bring  me  to  a  proper  sense, 
etc.'  This  communication  left  me  pretty  much  as  it  found  me, 
but  what  did  hurt  me  was  the  absence  and  silence  of  Janet.  They 
said  she  too  was  indisposed  (what  a  house !),  but  she  might*,  at 
least,  have  made  an  effort  to  wish  a  poor  chap  good-bye  who  was 
being  expelled  from  decent  society  on  her  account !  However,  I 
said  to  myself  bitterly,  with  a  Byronic  sneer  and  scowl,  women 
were  ever  such.  The  only  one  left  to  see  was — ^was  the — ^the 
other  person.  I  must  go  over  and  see  her,  and  say  that  I  was 
suddenly  called  away  from  Borwell,  or  some  beastly  white  lie  of 
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that  sort — arid  give  her  my  address  at  Tenby,  from  which  seat  of 
war  we  could  correspond  about  those  blessed  plays.  I  looked  at 
my  watch.  Just  time  to  get  there  (and  have  one  final  peep  at 
those  glorious  eyes !)  and  be  back  in  time  to  catch  the  mid-day 
express.  So  I  scudded  down  the  lawn,  scrambled  into  the  boat, 
crossed  the  river  and  invaded  the  Warren,  for,  alas !  the  last  time. 

Madame  de  Beaumont  was  sitting  reading  on  the  terrace.  As 
I  approached,  her  pet  pug-dog  *  Punch'  came  tearing  at  me, 
barking  in  a  furious  fashion,  while  his  mistress  came  forward, 
smiling  and  saying  in  her  low,  sweet  voice,  *  At  last ! ' 

I  was  shocked  to  notice  how  pale  and  haggard  she  was,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  dull  and  weary-lookiDg.  But  her  manner  was  as 
bright  and  playful  as  ever,  and  she  waved  gaily  above  her  head  a 
bundle  of  papers,  crying  *  Ach,  your  blay  is  peaudiful ! '  Then  she 
held  out  her  hands  to  me  to  shake.  As  I  pressed  them,  the  manu- 
script somehow  escaped  from  her  grasp  and  fell  at  her  feet. 
Forthwith  the  pug-dog  pounced  on  it  and,  gripping  it  well,  pranced 
ofiF  with  his  prize  along  the  terrace,  worrying  the  bundle  as  he 
went.  With  a  merry  laugh  Madame  rushed  after  him,  I  too 
aiding  in  the  hunt.  But  the  more  we  ran  and  laughed  and  im- 
plored, the  faster  ran  *  Punch,'  leaving  behind  him  fragments  of 
the  precious  comedietta.    It  was  indeed  a  paper-chase. 

Leaving  Madame  de  Beaumont  breathless,  I  dashed  past  her 
in  full  cry  determined  to  run  pug  to  earth.  Just  as  I  seized  him 
I  turned  to  look  at  my  companion. 

She  was  lying  close  to  a  stone  flower-vase,  her  upturned  face, 
ghastly  white,  pressed  against  the  pedestal.  I  ran  back  and  bent 
over  her.  The  dog  too  instinctively  ceased  his  play  and  came 
trotting  up  to  stoop  and  lick  her  bloodless  cheeks,  while  the  torn 
pieces  of  the  comedietta  fluttered  round*  us  idly  in  the  soft  wind 
as  if  in  mocking  of  my  feelings. 

I  stooped  to  raise  her  in  my  arms.  I  called  to  her,  murmuring 
her  name  again  and  again,  praying  that  a  gleam  of  recognition 
might  pass  into  those  eyes  staring  so  straight  and  fixedly  at  the 
fierce  noonday  sun.    But  she  never  stirred.    She  was  dead ! 

WALTER  NOBLE. 
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I  AM  a  clerk  employed  in  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  am  in  my  twenty-third  year,  I  live  with  my  parents 
and  other  members  of  my  family  in  an  outlying  suburb  ten  miles 
from  the  City,  whither  I  journey  by  train  every  morning,  returning 
in  the  evening.  In  the  office  I  have  gained  a  character  for  quiet, 
plodding  industry.  At  home,  I  maintain  my  character  for  quiet, 
and  am  in  addition  considered  a  dreamy  book-worm,  and  unsociable 
into  the  bargain.  I  am  of  medium  height,  slightly  built,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  reverse  of  muscular.  I  could  never  dis- 
cover that  I  possessed  other  than  commonplace  features ;  and  the 
same  verdict,  only  perhaps  less  qualified,  would  probably  be  given 
by  others.  Thus  much  about  myself  it  is  necessary  to  state  before 
I  attempt  to  relate  that  which  befell  me  on  the  morning  of  March 
24,  1886. 

On  the  evening  of  March  23, 1  had  been  for  the  first  time  to 
see  the  Lyceum  *  Faust.'  If  I  am  a  lover  of  books  to  unsociability, 
I  also  carry  love  of  the  drama  to  extravagance :  at  least,  so  I  used 
constantly  to  be  told  in  the  family  circle  a  year  ago,  for  I  go  to 
the  play  less  frequently  now.  I  was,  in  fact,  an  inveterate  *pitite,* 
and  seldom  a  week  went  by,  especially  during  the  season,  without 
my  visiting  one  of  the  West-end  theatres. 

As  early  as  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  I  had  taken 
up  my  position  outside  the  pit  entrance  at  the  Lyceum,  with  the 
result  of  a  seat  in  the  front  row. 

The  performance  enthralled  me.  Being  no  linguist  I  had 
read  no  more  than  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Goethe,  and  I  was 
therefore  untroubled  by  doubts  as  to  the  textual  rendering  of  the 
original.  For  three  hours  I  lived  in  the  land  of  Romance.  I 
sympathised  with  the  actors  in  the  tragedy.  With  senses  and 
nerves  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sympathy  I  concentrated  my 
whole  attention  on  what  passed  before  me.  And  yet  I  very  soon  felt 
that  sympathy  becoming  absorbed  in  the  evil  genius  of  the  play ! 
Ghradually  the  influence  grew  upon  me,  until  Mephistopheles  exer- 
cised over  me  a  greater,  an  immeasurably  greater  charm  than 
any  other  personage  in  the  play. 

My  heart  warmed  to  this  scarlet  prince  of  darkness !  His 
plausibility  played  upon  my  fancy  in  the  beginning,  his  ingenuity 
fanned  my  &ncy  into  admiration,  his  unfathomable  cimping  turned 
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admiration  to  unholy  reverence !  The  supreme  badness  of  the 
fiend  won  me  over  to  the  wrong  side  in  spite  of  myself.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  fiend  intoxicated  me.  Each  poisoned  arrow  of  subtle 
sarcasm  struck  acute  enjoyment  into  my  soul.  All  through  the 
play,  when  the  fiend  was  on  the  stage,  my  eyes  saw  no  other  form, 
my  ears  heard  no  other  voice.  But  on  the  Brocken,  I  absolutely 
revelled  in  the  majesty  of  the  fiend  ! 

No  thought  of  the  actor  influenced  me.  For  the  time  I 
thought  only  of  tlm  demon  as  ihs  demon.  The  power  of  im- 
agination was  very  strong  within  me. 

As  I  walked  firom  the  theatre  to  the  station  I  could  not  repress 
a  momentary  feeling  of  shame  and  wonder  that  my  sympathies 
had  been  so  completely  given  to  the  wrong  side.  Who  but  myself 
had  ever  witnessed  *  Faust/  and  enjoyed  the  play  firom  this  stand- 
point? Who  but  myself  had  gased  at  the  picture  firom  the  reverse 
side,  and  delighted  in  it? 

The  thought  was  fleeting,  and  the  unanswered  questions  did 
not  vex  me.    My  mind  quickly  returned  to  its  demon-worship. 

As  we  reached  Flower  Bank,  my  suburb,  the  hands  of  the 
station  dock  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  one.  I  walked  down  the 
platform,  through  the  little  gate  at  the  level  crossing,  and  on  the 
accustomed  way  home.  I  had  noticed  no  other  passenger  quit  the 
train  at  Flower  Bank. 

In  walking  from  iiie  station  to  my  fieither's  house  I  usually  fol- 
lowed ananowfoot-path  that  runs  between  the  boundary  fence  of  the 
railway  and  the  bowlings  at  the  backs  of  the  gardens  of  a  road  of 
Queen- Anne  houses  parallel  to  the  line.  After  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
these  houses  end,  though  the  path  continues,  and  my  way  lay 
diagonally  across  a  field,  which  brought  me  opposite  to  the  turning 
into  our  own  road. 

I  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards  firom  the  station  along 
this  path.  My  mind  still  dwelt  among  the  weird  scenes  of  the 
evening.  I  was  crossing  a  wooden  bridge  spanning  a  ditch  that 
interrupts  the  footway.  All  at  once  I  became  sensible  of  a  gliding 
footstep  behind  me. 

The  right  fore-arm  of  a  stranger  was  thrust  beneath  my  left 
arm,  and  a  strong  hand  grasped  the  muscle  of  my  arm. 

I  started  terribly,  and  looked  sharply  round.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  but  I  could  make  out  that  the  man  was  tall  and  thin, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  a  stoop.  A  long  close-fitting  cloak  en- 
veloped him  fiK>m  neck  to  heel.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  large 
sombrero  that  effectually  concealed  his  features. 

The  stranger  continued  to  move  onward,  and  in  spite  of  my 
intense  surprise  I  could  not  choose  but  move  onward  too.    For 
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half  a  minute  neither  of  us  uttered  a  syllable.  Then  my  ooxn- 
panion  bent  his  head  until  it  was  near  mine,  and  in  a  deep,  solezniiy 
not  unmusical  voice,  spoke. 

*  You  must  allow  me  to  accompany  you,'  he  said.  I  stammered, 
faltering,  that  his  company  would  affoid  me  pleasure,  if  our  ways 
were  identical.  I  was  filled  with  fear  which  I  tried  hard  to 
suppress,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  keeping  my 
limbs  from  trembling  violently. 

He  took  no  notice  of  my  words,  but  glided  forward  with  silent 
steps,  his  hand  still  grasping  my  arm.  How  like  was  this  tall, 
lithe,  bending  figure ;  this  deep,  penetrating  voice,  to  the  form 
and  voice  of  the  weird  image  present  in  my  mind !  My  imagina- 
tion, already  stimulated  and  overwrought,  was  ripe  to  surmise  the 
supernatural.  Was  I  dreaming,  or  had  the  prince  of  fiends  come 
himself  to  seek  me  out  because  of  my  ungodly  fsiscination  ? 

My  companion  spoke  again : 

*  You  have  been  present  at — "  Faust." '  The  tone  had  in  it 
no  note  of  interrogative  inflection.  It  seemed  to  state  with 
authority  known,  undeniable  fact. 

^  Yes,'  I  managed  to  murmur,  after  a  short  pause  of  speechless 
surprise.    How  could  he  know  where  I  had  been  ? 

*  And  did  you  admire — Mephistopheles  ?  ' 

I  started  painfully.  Whence  came  this  strange  dark  being  to 
probe  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  brain  ?  What  was  he — man  or 
devil  ? 

The  tone  was  one  of  grim  banter,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
caustic  utterances  of  the  Evil  One,  that  I  had  gloried  in  during 
the  evening. 

^  He  was  grand — magnificent ! '  I  said  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite 
of  my  fears — in  spite  of  my  wonder. 

^  Ha !  ha !  A  clever  performance — a  fair  imitation ;  but  not 
counterfeit — no,  no:  not  counterfeit!  Wait  until  you  see  the 
real  Satan !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! '  He  hissed  the  last  words  into  my 
ear,  and  the  laugh  that  followed  them  was  hoarse  and  blood- 
curdling. 

I  fairly  shook  with  terror.  My  knees  knocked  together  as  I 
walked.    I  felt  the  perspiration  gather  on  my  brow. 

Thank  God !  here  was  the  field.  At  the  other  side  of  this 
field  was  the  first  lamp-post  of  my  own  road— the  first  light  I  had 
seen  since  leaving  the  station !  How  the  jet  flickered  its  invita- 
tion to  safety,  its  welcome  that  awaited  me !  Now  I  would  bid 
good-night  to  my  dark  companion,  and  go  home :  run  home,  as 
fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me— run !  run !  run  ! 

I  gathered  courage  from  the  distant  friendly  light,  and  said : 
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*  My  way  lies  across  this  field.  If  you  still  continue  by  the 
path,  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you.' 

For  the  first  time  my  companion  arrested  his  gliding  walk, 
and  stood  still  in  the  pathway.  He  regarded  me  for  a  moment ; 
then  said  slowly : 

*  Leave  me  ?  Leave  me  !  Boy,  you  little  know  to  whom  you 
speak !  No.  You  cannot  leave  me.  You  shall  not  leave  me. 
Shall  not — ^neither  now  nor  evermore ! '  The  words  were  hissed 
rather  than  spoken,  with  hoarse,  vibrating  distinctness.  The 
strong  hand  closed  round  the  puny  muscle  of  my  arm.  Madman  ? 
yes,  or  devil !     I  felt  it  worse  than  useless  to  resist,  and  yet 

*  Help ! '  It  was  a  short  sharp  cry  that  burst  involuntarily 
from  my  lips ;  not  resolute  enough  to  summon  aid. 

My  companion's  left  hand  was  thrust  with  lightning  rapidity 
into  his  bosom,  and  with  the  same  movement  the  gleaming  blade 
of  a  knife  protruded  through  the  right  breast  of  his  cloak,  and 
pressed  against  my  side. 

*  One  other  sound  like  that,  and  I  leave  you  with  this  in  your 
heart !     Now  let  us  go  on.' 

On  again  together.  My  heart  was  as  if  turned  to  lead  in  my 
body ;  but  the  very  intensity  of  my  fear  gave  me  coolness  and 
resolution.  I  would  humour  him,  I  would  agree  with  him,  I 
would  stay  with  him ; — for  this  there  was  no  choice,  but  I  would 
stay  with  simulated  willingness.  An  attempt  to  escape,  or  the 
faintest  cry,  would  now,  I  knew,  mean  death.  We  skirted  the 
field  in  silence,  and  were  once  more  between  boarding  on  our 
left  and  the  Bailway  Company's  fence  and  quickset  hedge  on  our 
right.  This  path,  as  I  knew,  ended  in  a  frequented  road  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead. 

The  knife  had  disappeared,  but  the  left  hand  of  my  companion 
was  still  buried  in  his  bosom.  There  was  a  silence  of  some  three 
or  four  minutes,  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  my  companion's 
measured  gliding  footsteps  and  my  short  nervous  tread. 

At  last  he  broke  the  silence  with  once  more  solemn,  low,  precise 
articulation. 

*  You  came  by  the  last  train  ? ' 
'I  did.' 

*  At  what  time  does  the  first  morning  train  pass  here? ' 
*Five  o'clock,  I  think.' 

*  You  thvnk  !    Come,  boy,  be  sure.' 

*  Five  o'clock.' 

^Good.  In  that  case  we  shall  spend  exactly  four  hours  to- 
gether, for  it  is  now  one  o'clock.' 

Now  one  o'clock !    Only  one !    That  meant  that  only  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour  had  passed  since  I  left  my  train.  Impossible !  It 
could  not  be.  An  hour — ^two  hours — must  have  gone  by  since 
then.  And  must  I  spend  four  hours  more  with  him?  Sixteen 
times  as  long  as  I  had  been  in  his  company  already,  if  this  man 
spoke  truth  regarding  the  time?  Absurd!  But  this  man  did 
not  speak  truth ;  this  man 

A  distant  church-clock  chimed  the  hour,  and  then  struck — one ! 

Something  must  be  wrong  with  that  church-clock.  Three  was 
the  hour  it  meant  to  strike,  not  one.  But  what  did  this  man 
mean  when  he  said  *  We  shall  spend  exactly  four  hours  together?' 
Could  he  mean  that  he  would  leave  me  then,  and  escape  from  the 
district  by  the  early  workmen's  train  ?  If  he  did,  I  would  have 
the  police  on  his  track  before  the  sun  was  fisdrly  above  the  horizon ! 
He  should  be  locked  up  this  very  morning — ^locked  up  for  a  danger* 

ous — ^that  was  if  he  were  not  a Oh,  how  the  cold  bony  hand 

clutched  my  arm ! 

We  were  drawing  near  the  road.  Through  the  darkness  of  the 
night  I  could  just  distinguish  the  shadowy  forms  of  houses  sparsely 
built:  but  no  lights  in  the  windows.  No  lights  to  encourage 
me — and  warn  my  companion.  I  fskncied  I  could  hear  the  measured 
tread  of  the  policeman  on  duty. 

The  railway  on  our  right  now  ran  through  a  deep  cutting* 
The  path  we  followed  led  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  embank- 
ment. A  hundred  paces  on,  an  old  disused  bridge  arched  over  the 
line,  which  from  the  station  to  this  point  was  singularly  straight. 
Beyond  the  disused  bridge  a  curve  commenced,  and  a  furlong  from 
the  first  bridge  a  second  bridge,  newly  built,  spanned  the  line, 
the  curve  stiU  continuing.  Where  the  path  turned  inwards  from 
the  railway  a  tall  tmtrinmied  hedge  rose  a  few  paces  from  the 
railway  fence.  The  hedge  took  the  place  of  the  fence  as  right- 
hand  enclosure  of  the  path,  and  between  hedge  and  fence  there 
was  entrance  to  a  wedge-shaped  grassy  slope,  which  stretched  to 
the  foot  of  the  masonry  of  the  bridge.  I  had  strolled  down  this 
slope  in  daylight,  and  knew  that  near  the  bridge,  where  the  earth 
had  once  been  dug  away,  the  slope  changed  into  a  steep  descent 
to  the  level  of  the  lines ;  though  inmiediately  next  the  fence  the 
descent  remained  gradual. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  slope  between  hedge 
and  fence,  I  bore  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  path,  hoping  my 
companion  would  notice  no  break  to  the  right.  In  my  over- 
anxiety  to  keep  to  the  path  I  must  have  palpably  pushed  against 
my  companion,  for  his  right  hand  clasping  still  more  tightly  my 
arm,  and  his  left  diving  once  more  beneath  his  cloak, — 

^  Fool ! '  he  hoarsely  muttered.    ^  So  you  still  desire  to  tread 
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again  the  paths  of  man  ?  We  shall  see  to  that  ere  long.  Mean- 
while come  "ray  way.' 

Besistance  was  madness;  but,  as  I  yielded,  the  last  ray  of 
hope  of  deliverance  went  out  in  my  heart.  Abandoning  myself 
to  I  knew  not  what,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  from  the  path  of 
comparative  safety  and  probable  succour.  In  the  power  of  this 
monster,  bent  on  Heaven  knew  what,  I  might  as  well  be  in  the 
heart  of  an  African  jungle  as  in  the  lonely  hollow  at  the  base  of 
this  old  bridge.  A  terrible  calm  came  over  me,  like  that  which  I 
had  read  of  experienced  by  men  in  the  clutches  of  some  wild 
beast.     Surely  here  was  no  distant  analogy ! 

As  we  descended  the  grassy  slope,  and  my  companion  chose  as 
if  by  instinct  the  easy  downward  path  into  the  hollow,  the  deep 
sepulchral  voice  that  had  uttered  few  words  during  the  latter  part 
of  our  walk  spoke  in  a  louder  tone  than  before,  but  still  with  the 
same  clear,  penetrating  emphasis. 

*  The  pit  before  us  is  opportune.  Come,  get  you  down,  young 
man.  Here  we  shall  have  no  interruption,  and  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you — ^before  five  o'clock ! ' 

We  stood  in  what  indeed  was  little  short  of  a  pit.  Behind  us, 
and  to  the  right,  a  grassy  wall  of  earth  twenty  feet  high ;  to  the 
left  the  moss-covered  masonry  of  the  old  bridge;  in  front  the 
railing  that  divided  us  from  the  line,  on  the  level  of  which  we  now 
stood. 

*Yes,  we  are  safe  from  interruption  here,'  continued  my 
tormentor.  ^  Now  do  as  I  bid  you,  and,  remember,  at  the  smallest 
deviation  from  my  command  your  life  is  forfeited — before  its  time  ! 
You  see  that  star  overhead  ?  '  pointing  upwards,  *  it  is  the  North 
Star.  Fix  your  eyes  on  the  North  Star,  and  do  not  remove  them 
until  I  tell  you.' 

I  bowed  assent,  for  fear  clogged  my  tongue ;  and,  raising  my 
head,  I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  look  steadily  at  the  star. 

He  continued  speaking. 

*  You  visited  the  theatre  known  as  the  Lyceum  last  evening. 
You  sat  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  first  row  in  the  pit.  I  sat 
within  a  few  yards  of  you,  in  the  last  box  on  the  lowest  tier.' 

I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  star.  Some  effort  was 
necessary,  to  enable  me  to  sustain  the  terrible  tension  of  my 
nerves ;  and  this  effort  of  gazing  fixedly  at  the  North  Star,  and 
knowing  that  on  this  action  of  gazing  my  life  for  the  time  de- 
pended, was  a  relief  to  my  whirling  senses.  But  I  started  as  I 
gazed  upwards.  I  dimly  remembered  having  seen  once  or  twice 
between  the  acts  a  solitary,  dark,  gloomy  face  in  the  box  nearest  to 
me ;  which,  whenever  I  had  noticed  it,  seemed  t^^^^  Regarding 
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me  earnestly.  So  wrapt  up  had  I  been  in  the  play,  that,  though 
I  now  remembered  the  searching  scrutiny  of  my  face  by  the  dark 
eyes  to  the  left,  at  the  time  I  had  been  practically  unconscious  of 
it. 

*  Yes.  I  watched  you  from  the  box  farthest  from  the  stage, 
in  the  lowest  tier  of  boxes  on  the  left  side  of  the  house.  I  have 
occupied  that  box  many  nights,  very  many  nights,'  he  sighed 
wearily ;  *  but,'  he  added  with  deep,  tremulous,  terrible  emphasis, 
*  I  have  sat  there,  night  after  night,  in.  disguise :  yes,  in  human, 
earthly  disguise ! ' 

His  voice  rose,  and  gathered  more  awful,  vibrating  intensity 
with  every  word.  I  gazed  upwards  still,  but  the  star  danced  before 
my  vision  like  phosphorus  in  a  vessel's  wake. 

^  In  the  guise  of  a  man  have  I  sat  there !  In  the  garb  of  a 
mortal ! '  he  almost  shrieked.  Then,  his  voice  lowering  to  deep, 
quiveriDg,  unearthly  tones,  ^Castx  down  your  eyes,  0  child  of 
man,  and  know  me  for  what  I  am ! ' 

I  threw  up  my  arms  and  staggered  backward.  What  was  this 
I  saw  before  me  ? 

A  dark  haggard  face,  shining  with  a  pale  green  light.  Arched 
eyebrows,  hooked  nose,  gleaming  teeth.  The  tall  .bending  body 
clothed  in  a  black  flowiog  robe.  A  dark  skull-cap  on  the  head. 
Two  long  arms  stretched  towards  me,  the  bony  hands  and  fingers 
shining  with  the  same  green  light  that  illuminated  the  face. 
Thin  green  smoke  ascending  from  face  and  hands ! 

What  was  this — vision  or  reality  ?  'WTiere  was  I—  in  dream- 
land or  in — Hell  ? 

The  grinning  lips  moved : 

*  /  am — the  Devil  I ' 

I  neither  breathed  nor  stirred.    The  grinning  lips  moved  again. 

*Know  now  with  whom  you  are  dealing:  with  the  King  of 
Darkness — the  Evil  One — Satan — the  Devil — call  me  what  you 
will!' 

My  breath  came  in  stertorous  respirations.  I  placed  my  hand 
on  my  brow :  my  brow  was  cold  and  clammy.  I  moved  my  foot : 
the  damp  grass  was  beneath  it.  I  looked  upward :  the  pale  cold 
stars  smiled  mockingly  upon  me. 

No. — I  was  not  dreaming. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  hurried  footstep  on  the  narrow  path 
above.  It  must  be  some  belated  wayfarer,  some  mortal  who  would 
help  me.  I  opened  my  mouth,  but  the  tongue  clave  to  the  palate. 
Before  I  could  articulate,  a  flaming  hand  and  gleaming  blade  were 
upon  my  breast,  and  a  flaming  face  a  foot  from  mine! 

I  fainted.  .  .  .  Digitized  by  Google 
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When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  Satanic  form  was  bending 
over  me. 

^  Come,  come !  I  give  you  no  further  grace  to  conquer  this 
folly.  If  you  cannot  be  calm  now,  you  die  without  further  fuss. 
If  you  choose  to  live  a  little  longer,  stand  up,  attend,  and  be 
sensible.    Now,  which  is  it  to  be  ? ' 

With  a  stupendous  effort  I  managed  to  rise  to  my  feet  and 
stagger  to  the  wall  of  the  bridge,  one  strong  bony  hand  grasping 
my  limp  arm.  I  leaned  against  the  masonry,  and  obtained  relief 
from  contact  with  the  dank  moss-covered  stones. 

*  You  elect  to  live — a  little  longer  ? ' 
I  nodded  feebly. 

'  I  thought  so.  I  studied  your  face  and  head  pretty  closely 
with  eye  and  glass  during  the  evening.  Your  &ce  is  common- 
place enough,  but  it  is  a  wonderfully  clear  mirror  of  your  mind. 
Your  mental  homage  to — my  imitator  was,  for  instance,  plainly 
written  on  your  face.  Then  I  studied  your  head,  for,  you  see, 
you  wear  your  hair  closely  cut.  You  are  tenacious  of  life,  and 
concentrativeness  is  very  strongly  developed.     Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

Damp  shining  fingers  passed  carefully  over  the  central  surface 
of  the  back  of  my  head. 

*  Just  as  I  thought.  Now  in  combativeness,'  feeling  behind 
the  ear,  *you  are  deficient.  That,  too,  I  found  out  through  my 
glass.  Ha !  ha !  an  immortal  has  to  keep  abreast  of  the  sciences 
of  man,  my  friend ;  I  studied  phrenology  once,  in  the  guise  of  a 
student.' 

If  there  was  comparison  in  my  feelings  just  then,  I  was  glad 
when  the  cold  fingers  were  removed  from  my  head. 

*  So  you  appreciated  Mephistopheles — the  shamMephistopheles, 
eh  ?  Well,  I  grant  you  it  is  a  fine  performance,  a  wonderful  mimi- 
cry— for  a  man !  I  have  sat,  in  my  guise  of  mortal,  and  watched 
this  mimicry  of  myself  many  nights,  very  many  nights.  It  has 
pleased  my  fancy,  it  has  flattered  me — with  the  sincerest  flattery. 
I  have  over  and  over  again  watched  carefully  the  players;  and 
over  and  over  again,  still  more  carefully,  the  spectators.  And 
until  this  night,  young  man,  no  mortal  has  witnessed  those  scenes 
and,  in  his  heart,  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Mephistopheles.  You 
never  took  your  eyes  off  this  mock  Satan ;  and  as  you  gazed,  I 
read  in  your  &ce  admiration,  awe,  and  even  reverence;  anon 
exultation  and  gloating,  then  again  only  admiration.' 

A  reader  of  thoughts !  but  could  I  wonder  at  that  in 

*  And  since  you  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with  the  sham  demon, 
I,  the  real  demon,  determined — ha,  ha !— to  reveal  myself  to 
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Sorely  the  night  must  be  waning  now  I  The  pale  blue  stars 
had  changed  their  positions  since  my  enforced  contemplation  of 
the  only  stationary  body  amongst  them.  And  if  the  night  was 
waning,  daylight  must  ensue.  And  surely  daylight  would  dis- 
sipate this  fiend — or  phantom !  Or  I  should  awake — ^no  1  I  was 
awake  already.  Oh  God,  that  I  could  think  all  this  a  dream !  But 
if  not  a  dream,  what  was  it  ?  what ? 

*  Mortal,  it  is  time  to  tell  you  why  I  followed  you,  and  sought 
you  out  alone.    Can  you  guess  ? ' 

I  shook  my  head. 

^I  brought  you  alone  to  a  lonely  place  for  the  forming  of  a  con- 
tract the  like  of  which  you  saw  made  in  the  early  part  of  that  play. 
You  are  to  sell  your  will  to  me ! ' 

His  voice,  calm  and  dispassionate  for  some  time  past,  returned 
to  that  hissing  horrible  emphasis  which  had  characterised  his  earlier 
utterances. 

*  You  are  to  sell  your  will  to  me  !  But  do  not  think  of  reward, 
like  the  reward  of  youth  that  the  spurious  spirit  held  out  to  his 
victim.  I  oflFer  no  reward — ^but  eternity  with  me !  Give  me  your 
hands,  and  look  in  my  eyes  ! ' 

I  placed  my  limp  numbed  hands  within  the  cold  bony  hands 
held  out  to  me.  The  dark  face,  less  lurid  now,  but  shining 
still,  came  close  to  my  face.  Dark  fiery  eyes  transfixed  my 
eyes. 

We  stood  thus,  motionless,  for  I  know  not  how  many  minutes. 
Then,  without  movement  or  flicker  of  the  steady  gaze,  the  hands 
were  withdrawn  firom  mine,  and  gently  waved  to  and  firo  before 
my  face.    Then  back  to  their  grasp  of  my  hands. 

*  Do  you  surrender  your  will  to  my  will  ? ' 

I  no  more  than  heard  the  words.  Some  mental  cord  seemed 
to  have  snapped.  I  heard  and  saw  distinctly,  but  I  did  not  connect 
what  I  heard  and  saw  with  thought.    Instinctively  I  repeated : 

*  I  surrender  my  will  to  your  will ! ' 

A  long  pause.  Then  with  subdued  triumph  my  companion 
spoke: 

*  You  are  in  my  power — ^mind  and  soul  and  body — in  the  power 
of  him  you  call  the  Evil  One ! ' 

The  deep  voice  sounded  metallic  and  far  away.  I  felt  no 
longer  an  actor  in  this  grim  scene  by  the  old  railway  bridge,  but 
a  beholder — even  as  I  had  been  a  beholder  of  the  Brocken's 
hideous  orgy.  I  could  now  converse  dispassionately  and  mechanic- 
ally, for  I  felt  that  the  power  of  speech  had  returned.  But  the 
power  of  intelligent  thought  had  gone,  and  with  it  alj  sensation 
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My  companion's  eyes  never  relinquished  their  steady  gaze  into 
mine.    He  spoke  again : 

*  How  far  advanced  is  the  night  ? ' 

^  It  is  almost  four  o'clock,'  I  said,  peering  closely  at  my  watch. 

*  Four.  In  another  hour  the  first  streak  of  dawn  will  show  in 
the  east.  And  in  another  hour — at  five,  I  think  you  said — the 
first  morning  train  passes  this  place.' 

<  The  train  is  due  at  Flower  Bank  three  minutes  past  five.' 

^  Gome  then ;  let  us  move  from  here,  and  stand  upon  the 
metals.' 

No  wonder  at  this  proposition,  no  curiosity  concerning  motive 
disturbed  the  calm  of  the  stupor  into  which  my  senses  had  merged. 
My  hands  still  in  the  grasp  of  the  hands  of  my  companion,  his 
eyes  still  on  mine,  I  ¥ras  pushed  gently  to  the  fence.  The  fence 
was  low  here,  and  the  hedge  broken.  I  stepped  over  with  little 
difficulty,  and  Ae  followed. 

Once  more  I  leant  against  cold  stone.  It  was  the  inner  wall 
of  the  arch.  Our  hands  and  eyes  were  still  joined ;  the  former  in 
firm,  clammy  grasp;  the  latter  in  mutual  unflinching  stare  of 
horrible  intensity  on  the  one  side,  and  apathetic  stupor  on  the  other. 

We  stood  in  silence.  The  distant  church-clock,  the  sound  of 
whose  chimes  had  reached  us  from  time  to  time,  chimed  the 
quarter  after  the  hour. 

*  What  was  that  ? '  The  questioning  voice  sounded  far  away  as 
the  chimes. 

*  A  quarter-past  four.' 

*  Then  we  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  of  this.' 
^  Is  that  all  ? '  I  asked  languidly. 

*  At  five  this  ends.' 

*  Do  we  part  then  ? ' 

*  For  a  time.' 

*  And  where  do  I  go  then  ?  ' 
'loHtii: 

The  words,  the  hoarse  tone,  did  not  disturb  me.  I  felt  only 
dimly  puzzled. 

*How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  At  five  you  die.' 

*  At  five  I  die ! '  I  repeated  dreamily.     *  How  ? ' 

*  By  suicide.' 

Suicide !  What  was  that  ?  I  used^  to  know — but  now — no : 
I  could  not  think. 

*  Tell  me,'  I  said  wearily,  *  how  ?     I  do  not  understand.' 

*  By  laying  your  body  across  these  metals.  The  early  train 
will  do  the  rest.'  C  c^c^cAo 
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'Ah!' 

Ding-dong — dell — ding — dong.  Half-past  four  from  the 
dis1;ant  church  spire. 

A  pause.    Eyes  and  hands  unaltered.     At  last : 
*WTiatofyou?'Iasked. 

*  I  look  on.' 

*  But  you  will  be  seen ! ' 
*No.' 

'No!     How  is  that?' 

*  Because  I  am  invisible.' 
A  pause  of  minutes. 

*  I  am  invisible  to  all  mortals  on  this  earth— save  you.  To 
you  I  have  revealed  myself — before  taking  you  to  my  realm  for 
ever.' 

Ding — dong — dell — ding-dong :  ding — dong — dell. 

A  quarter  to  five.  The  figure  opposite  seemed  more  distinct 
in  form  and  outline.  Yet  sunrise  would  not  be  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

*  Yes.  Sunrise  is  not  until  six  o'clock.  And  you  will  never 
see  the  sunrise.' 

That  my  thought  was  read  occasioned  me  no  surprise.  I  merely 
repeated,  dreamily : 

*  And  I  shall  never  see  the  sunrise  ! ' 

^  Never !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! '  A  fiendish  laugh.  <  This  morning 
you  breakfast  with  Pluto!  With  Pluto?  No,  no.  With  me! 
With  Satan  in  his  own  realm ! ' 

The  deep  sepulchral  tones  once  more  : 

'  Now  lay  yourself  across  this  line  of  rails,  your  shoulders  resting 
on  that  far  band  of  steel,  your  feet  pointing  to  me — so.  And  fold 
your  arms  across  your  breast — so.  And  keep  your  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  my  eyes.  That  is  well.  Now,  if  you  move  limb  or 
muscle,  this  steel  blade  of  mine  must  do  the  work  instead  of  the 
steel  wheel  of  the  engine.  But  the  engine  will  be  better  and 
quicker.     Hark !    I  hear  it !    The  train  has  left  the  next  station.' 

Langford  Station  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Flower 
Bank  Station ;  therefore  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  where  I  lay. 

He — in  the  long  cloak  and  skull-cap,  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
line,  a  yard  from  my  feet.  His  expression  was  one  of  fiendish 
exultation,  but  the  pale  green  light  on  hands  and  face  seemed  to 
have  vanished  in  the  grey  light  of  earliest  dawn.  He  went  on 
speaking : 

'  Hark !  the  sound  grows  more  distinct.     You  must  not  move 

your  eyes  from  mine,  for  if  you  break hark!    the  hoTir  is 
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Ding — dollg — dell — ding — dong : — ding — dong — dell : — ding 
■ — ding — ding — dong. —     Ding.     Ding.     Ding.     Ding.     Ding. 

As  the  last  stroke  of  the  distant  clock  died  on  the  air,  and  the 
noise  of  rushing  wheels  grew  louder  and  louder,  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  horrible  form  in  front  of  me.  I  turned  my  face 
to  the  right,  and  reopened  my  eyes.  Within  thirty  yards  of  me 
was  the  hissing,  snorting  locomotive.  I  saw  the  engine,  I  heard 
the  shriek  of  the  whistle,  and — I  came  to  my  senses ! 

I  came  to  my  senses,  but  awoke  from  no  dream.  The  same 
second  I  saw  the  engine  the  mesmeric  spell  that  had  bound  me 
was  broken ;  that  same  second  I  knew  my  position ;  and  that  same 
second  I  doubled  my  legs  and  body  over  my  head^  and  executed 
the  one  gymnastic  feat  of  my  life ! 

As  my  body  rolled  into  the  six-foot-way  a  demon  yell  burst 
from  the  other  side  of  the  rails.  I  saw  between  earth  and  air  a 
figure  in  a  flowing  robe,  with  outstretched  arms  and  naked  knife, 
in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me  !  •  •  • 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  this  time,  I  found  myself  in 
the  porters'  room  at  Flower  Bank  Station.  My  head,  pillowed  upon 
rough  corduroy,  was  supported  between  the  knees  of  a  porter. 
Before  opening  my  eyes,  my  ear  caught  some  of  the  conversation 
going  on  around  me. 

*  'E's  bin  and  well  nigh  done  for  this  poor  young  gentleman,' 
said  one  voice. 

*  But  was  done  for  himself,  poor  lunatic!  They're  bringing 
him  this  way  on  a  hand-truck,'  said  another. 

^  Hollo,  Bill,  what  did  you  find  about  the  pore  man  ?  Any- 
thing asll  tell  us  who  he  is  ? ' 

*  A  brass-ticketed  hotel-room  key,  a  purse  full  of  sovereigns, 
a  packet  of  phosphorus,  and  six  programmes  of  the  theaytre  !  No 
clue  to  his  name  or  where  he  come  from.'  .  .  . 

It  was  some  days  before  I  knew  that  my  companion  of  that 
terrible  night  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been  out  of  his  mind  for 
years,  his  mania  being  that  he  was  the  Devil !  He  had  escaped  a 
week  before  from  the  custody  of  his  friends,  taken  rooms,  without 
causing  suspicion,  at  the  Qrosvenor  Hotel,  and  spent  every  evening 
in  witnessing  Mr.  Irving's  *  wonderful  mimicry '  of  himself !  On 
every  other  point  he  had  been  not  only  sane  but  intelligent. 
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Not  long  after  the  Christmas  of  1880  I  had  occasion  to  consult  a 
physician  on  the  state  of  my  health.  He  asked  me  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  then  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  organically  wrong 
with  me,  but  that  I  wanted  rest  and  change. 

*  I  can  give  you,'  said  he,  *  a  prescription,  or  a  dozen  prescrip- 
tions, but  they  won't  do  you  much  good.  You  have  been  running 
down  for  some  time ;  you  must  get  away  from  your  work,  get 
away  from  your  old  surroundings.  You're  not  married  ?  So  much 
the  better  in  your  case.' 

*  Where  am  I  to  go  to  ?  '  said  I,  as  I  handed  over  the  fee. 

*  Anywhere,'  he  said,  *  but  take  no  books  with  you.' 

I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Oxford,  sorry  to  leave  my  work  on  the 
Greek  particles — which  I  regret  to  say  is  not  finished  even  now — 
but  the  great  physician's  mandate  was  not  to  be  disputed.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  found  myself  at  the  historic  town  of  St.- 
Eloi,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  in  the  very  garden  of  France. 
I  am  bound  to  come  to  my  bicycle  pretty  soon,  so  I  cannot  stop 
to  let  fall  a  word  or  two  about  the  antiquities  of  St.-Eloi,  its  tower 
of  Charlemagne  and  its  magnificent  cathedral.  St.-Eloi  is  very 
well  known  to  English  youths,  and  English  youths  are,  or  were, 
only  too  well  known  to  St.-Eloi.  I  found  a  good  number  of  these 
young  gentlemen  in  the  place,  some  who  had  just  left  school, 
some  who  had  taken  their  degree,  some  who  were  *  going  in  '  or 
had  gone  in  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  All  of  them  had  come 
with  the  idea  of  learning  French,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  carried 
out  that  project  by  avoiding  Frenchmen  in  every  possible  way, 
and  keeping  strictly  and  religiously  to  the  society  of  their  own 
compatriots.  And  now  I  must  interpose  a  remark  here.  Horace 
says,  *  Caelum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt.'  But 
this  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  holiday-making  Briton  who  goes 
to  the  north  or  centre  of  France.  The  sky  is  the  same,  not  one 
whit  less  gloomy  than  our  own  English  firmament,  but  the  dispo- 
sition is  changed.  The  stolid  insular  unbends.  The  man  who 
walks  down  Bond  Street  or  Piccadilly  as  if  on  parade,  without 
venturing  to  stop  to  look  even  in  a  printseller's  window,  will  in 
Dieppe  or  Boulogne  stand  for  five  minutes  looking  at  the  baskets 
of  prunes  in  a  grocer's  window,  or  gaze  with  the  deepest  interest 
on  the  bill-posters  of  the  *  Petit  Journal '  or  of  Colman's  mustard« 
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And  so  I,  who  in  England  would  have  been  mindful  of  the  dignity 
of  a  Fellow  of  Balbus,  and  have  regarded  the  youngsters  I  have 
alluded  to  with  pious  horror,  found  no  diflSculty  now  that  I  was 
in  France  in  fraternising  with  them.  Yes,  I  write  it  boldly,  in 
fraternising  with  them.  I  went  with  them  to  their  particular 
cafe,  I  played  ecart^  with  them,  and  tried  to  learn  billiards ;  I 
drank  ^  bocks '  and  smoked  the  atrocious  French  cigarettes  in  their 
society.  Nay,  I  went  even  further  than  that — but  those  exploits 
do  not  concern  me  now.  Let  me  come  to  the  bicycles.  It  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  spring,  in  March,  that  some  beautiful  weather 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  my  young  compatriots  the  enthusiasm  for 
bicycling  which  was  destined  to  drag  me  along  with  it.  They 
could  nearly  all  ride ;  the  loads  were,  as  all  French  roads  are, 
magnificent,  and  there  are  numerous  villages  near  enough  to  St.- 
Eloi  to  be  within  an  hour  or  two's  riding.  My  young  friends 
would  ride  out  to  one  of  these  villages,  have  a  '  dejeuner  k  tout 
casser,'  as  they  say,  and  come  back  in  the  afternoon  in  time  for 
dinner.  I  found  the  cafe  rather  dull  without  them,  and  thought 
that  the  expeditions  must  be  very  pleasant.  I  said  once  that  I 
wished  I  could  join  them,  whereupon  there  arose  a  perfect  chorus 
of  voices  all  urging  me  to  learn. 

*  You'd  manage  it  in  no  time,'  said  one  who  had  himself  just 
learned. 

^  It's  as  easy  as  possible,'  said  another  enthusiastically ;  ^  in  less 
than  a  week  you'll  be  spinning  along  at  a  tremendous  rate.' 

I  feebly  objected  that  I  was  too  old,  that  I  was  too  heavy,  that 
I  might  fall  off  the  machine  and  break  my  spectacles  and  hurt 
myself.  I  cited  Plato  de  Republica  on  the  late-learner,  and  was 
about  to  quote  Theophrastus  on  the  same  subject,  but  my  ancient 
examples  were  all  overborne  with  modem  instances.  Everybody 
could  remember  somebody  over  thirty,  and  weighing — well,  per- 
haps it's  best  not  to  say  how  many  stone — who  had  learned  to  ride 
a  bicycle,  learned  quickly,  and  learned  without  any  accidents.  If 
I  would  only  try !  I  was  not  quite  persuaded,  but  I  said  I  would 
think  of  it.  So  I  did,  and  the  idea  of  learning  to  ride  seemed  more 
and  more  pleasing.  At  last  I  ventured  to  speak  of  it  to  a  lady  with 
whom  I  was  on  the  friendliest  terms.  I  must  explain.  I  and  one 
or  two  of  my  young  compatriots  were  living  at  a  *  pension '  pre- 
sided over  by  a  polyglot  lady.  Among  the  inmates  of  this  esta- 
blishment was  a  certain  widow  of  charming  manners  and  very 
pleasing  personal  appearance.  My  young  friends,  who  all  knew 
her,  said  that  she  was  either  a  Pole  or  a  Hungarian.  Educated  at 
public  schools,  they  didn't  distinguish  these  nationalities  very 
clearly.     None  of  us  could  pronounce  her  name,  much  less  spell 
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it ;  we  always  called  her  '  the  Countess.'  It  was  stated  that  her 
husband  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  that  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  combat.  The  Countess  was  a  most  amiable  lady, 
and  was  extremely  polite  to  everybody.  But  I  think  she  distin- 
guished me  with  her  special  regard.  At  first  it  was  not  easy  to 
cultivate  her  acquaintance ;  for  she  could  speak  only  very  broken 
English,  and  my  French  was  simply  a  figure  of  speech — or  want 
of  speech.  This  was  provoking,  as  I  sat  by  her  side  at  dinner.  I 
could  only  show  my  admiration  by  frequently  passing  the  pepper. 
But  after  a  while  we  managed  to  chat  a  good  deal.  We  didn't 
employ  either  French  or  English  singly,  but  both,  and  so  we 
generally  understood  each  other  pretty  well.  When  I  alluded  to 
the  bicycle  project  in  conversation  with  the  Countess,  she  was 
much  interested.  Why  should  I  not  learn  ?  Too  old ! — du  Umt^ 
du  tout  If  I  was  not  dans  ma  premise  jeunesse^  I  was  still 
young — Tfiaia  out — quite  young.  She  cited  a  proverb,  *  L'homme  a 
toujours  I'age  de  son  coeur.'  She  had  to  repeat  this  proverb 
three  times  before  I  understood  it,  and  what  I  then  replied  need 
not  be  recorded.  But,  in  reference  to  the  bicycle,  I  said  I  feared 
I  should  look  a  little  ridiculous  perched  up  on  a  machine. 

*  But  no,  my  dear  Monsieur  Briggs,'  she  replied,  *  you  need 
have  no  fear  to  be — how  do  you  call  it  ? — ridiculous.  I  know  that 
you  are  trha  savant,  and  lee  savants  make  not  ordinarily  des  courses 
de  vilodpide.  But  that  makes  nothing ;  you  wiU  have  the  glory 
to  be  the  only  savant  who  rides  a  bicycle,  and  the  only  rider  of 
bicycles  who  is  savant  also.' 

These  arguments  pretty  well  decided  me.  The  next  evening 
there  was  a  dinner  given  by  one  of  my  young  friends  to  celebrate 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  We  became  very  festive  as  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  and  then  I  communicated  to  my  host  my  resolution 
to  learn  to  ride.  I  said  I  would  begin  the  very  next  morning 
early.  We  at  once  made  this  resolution  public,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  My  health  was  drunk,  and 
then  everybody  sang,  *  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,'  &c.  Then 
they  drank  to  the  future  bicycle  champion — Professor  Particles, 
that  was  what  they  called  me.  I  must  have  been  very  much 
excited  myself,  for  I  remember  I  wanted  to  begin  that  very  night. 
Still,  I  wished  they  had  not  persisted  in  singing  *  Eule  Britannia ' 
through  the  quiet  streets  of  St.-Eloi ;  and  I  rather  objected  to  a 
repetition  of  *For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow'  in  front  of  my  *  pension.' 
I  was  afraid  it  might  disturb  the  Countess.  I  did  not  begin  early 
the  next  morning ;  m  fiwt  I  didn't  feel  very  well,  and  lay  in  bed 
till  d^eu  ler.  Then  I  took  a  rather  gloomy  view  of  things  in 
general,  and  I  told  the  Countess  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  never 
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succeed  in  becoming  a  bicyclist,  and  that  I  thought  I  wouldn't  try ; 
but  she  assured  me  that  I  was  not  likely  to  fail  in  anything  I 
seriously  undertook.  I  was  certain  to  succeed  in  whatever  I 
attempted;  she  was  sure  of  that.  But  it  was  dangerous,  very 
dangerous,  she  thought.  She  should  tremble  for  me.  And,  after 
reflection,  she  thought  I  had  better  renounce  the  project.  But 
this  completely  settled  me.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  let  the 
Countess  think  I  was  afraid,  and  so  that  very  afternoon  I  went 
round  to  make  arrangements  for  having  lessons.  I  had  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  when  I  had  my  hours  fixed  and  could  tell  everybody 
that  I  *  take  my  first  lesson  to-morrow.'  I  little  knew  what  was 
in  store  for  me.  Disappointment  met  me  at  the  outset.  I  was 
to  have  lessons  at  three  francs  an  hour  from  a  M.  Carman,  who 
let  out  machines,  and  occasionally  sold  them.  I  had  taken  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  these  lessons  would  be  given  in  some  large 
shed  or  yard  where  I  should  be  screened  from  the  gaze  of  the 
vulgar,  and  be  protected  from  their  comments,  which  were  not 
likely  to  be  very  flattering.  I  found,  however,  that  M.  Carman 
had  no  yard,  and  that  I  must  make  my  first  attempts  in  the  pub- 
lic road.  But  he  assured  me  that  the  road  was  very  quiet,  and 
pointed  out  that  all  the  small  boys  would  be  in  school  when  my 
lessons  were  going  on.  So  with  a  heavy  iron  machine,  commonly 
known  as  a  '  bone-shaker,'  we  set  out  for  the  particular  road  he 
had  fixed  upon.  It  was  very  quiet.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a 
pile  of  buildings  which  served  as  hospital,  workhouse,  and  lunatic 
asylum,  on  the  other  the  town  cemetery.  The  surroundings,  I 
felt,  were  neither  flattering  nor  encouraging.     Still  I  began. 

*  The  first  thing  Monsieur  must  learn,'  said  M.  Carman,  *  is 
how  to  keep  his  balance  ;  to  do  this  he  must  put  one  foot  on  the 
step  and  with  the  other  propel  the  machine,  holding  the  handles 
firmly  to  keep  the  head  straight.  Monsieur  will  soon  do  this.  It 
is  very  easy.' 

It  wasn't  at  all  easy.  I  did  not  do  it  soon.  I  took  two  days 
to  learn  it.  Exactly  and  literally  for  those  first  two  lessons  I  did 
nothing  more  than  hop  despairingly  behind  that  dreadful  machine. 
And  while  I  toiled  and  perspired  M.  Carman  looked  on  calmly  and 
smoked  cigarettes.  At  dinner  on  the  second  day  the  Countess 
asked  me  how  I  was  progressing.  She  was  afraid  I  had  fallen  off 
the  machine  and  hurt  myself.  I  replied  unblushingly  that  I  had 
not  had  a  single  fall.  It  was  quite  true.  For  I  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in^getting  on  the  thing  at  aU.  But  though  I  hadn't 
fallen,  the  machine  had.  And  it  always  fell  upon  me.  It  was 
very  heavy  and  of  iron,  remember,  and  I  was  very  much  bruised 
ftboDt  the  petber  part  gf  my  lower  limbs,      Put  worst  of  all  was 
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that  I  couldn't  help  feeling  how  ridiculous  it  was.  Just  think  of 
it !  I  am  rather  short,  rather  heavy,  and  by  no  means  young. 
My  demeanour  is  (ordinarily)  grave  and  my  appearance  dignified. 
I  am  a  Fellow  of  my  College  and  hope  to  be  made  famous  some 
day  by  my  work  on  the  Greek  particles.  And  yet  here  I  was, 
hopping  most  energetically  after  a  rusty  old  velocipede  of  anti- 
quated shape,  while  the  perspiration  rolled  down  my  face  in  very 
copious  streams.  Certainly  I  had  got  the  complete  change  the 
physician  recommended.  On  the  third  day's  lesson  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  saddle.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
immediately  fell  over,  dragging  the  machine  with  me,  and  so 
commenced  a  fresh  series  of  bruises  on  another  part  of  my  person. 
M.  Carman's  ease  was  now  at  an  end.  He  had  more  than  he 
could  do  to  hold  me  in  the  seat  and  keep  me  from  falling.  He 
did  this  pretty  well,  but  he  couldn't  prevent— and  certainly 
I  couldn't — the  machine  from  running  into  the  wall  on  one 
side  of  our  practice-path  and  into  the  trees  on  the  other.  The 
wall  was  not  damaged  much,  but  I  think  every  one  of  those  trees 
must  bear  the  marks  of  that  dreadful  velocipede.  However,  I 
was  marked  a  good  deal  worse.  And  all  this  took  place — all  this 
hopping  and  plunging  and  tumbling  took  place  in  a  public  road. 
The  spectators  were  not  numerous  certainly,  but  were  remarkably 
attentive.  There  was  one  old  pauper  in  particular  who  lived  in 
the  workhoQse  at  the  side  of  the  road.  He  was  always  there.  As 
sure  as  I  turnjed  the  corner  of  the  road,  I  found  him  on  the  look- 
out. It  was  quite  disgusting  to  see  the  air  of  senile  satisfaction 
with  which  he  watched  my  struggles  and  my  falls.  The  worse 
they  were  the  more  he  seemed  pleased.  As  I  rose,  panting  and 
breathless,  from  some  particularly  severe  encounter  with  my 
machine,  I  was  sure  to  meet  his  eye,  and  his  smile  of  supreme 
self-contentment  used  to  irritate  me  a  good  deal.  Every  day  he 
had  a  store  of  feeble  jokes  which  he  used  to  let  off  on  M.  Carman, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  spent  hours  in  devising 
something  fresh  to  say  on  the  next  morning.  Then  there  were 
the  idiots  from  the  asylum.  They  came  along  every  morning  in 
the  charge  of  two  keepers,  and  their  feeble  minds  were  affected  so 
powerfully  by  my  evolutions  that  the  keepers  politely  requested 
me  to  wait  till  they  had  turned  the  comer  and  were  out  of  sight. 
There  were  two  or  three  girls  who  with  books  and  satchels  went 
every  day  to  the  hospital.  They  were  being  trained  as  nurses, 
and,  though  not  much  over  twenty,  had  chosen  Mrs.  Cramp's  side 
of  the  profession.  These  girls  didn't  say  anything,  but  I  could 
hear  them  tittering  and  giggling  among  themselves.  This  was 
exasperating.     I  fiercely  resolved  that  when  I  had  made  myself 
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quite  perfect  I'd  come  by  some  morning  on  my  machine  and 
astonish  them  by  my  graceful  performances.  Another  source  of 
afSiction  was  the  occasional  visits  of  my  firiends,  who  came  every 
now  and  then  to  see  *  how  I  was  getting  on.'  They  were  generally 
kind  enough  to  say  that  I  was  *  getting  on  nicely,'  but  this  in- 
formation did  not  console  me  much,  as  I  generally  fell  over  or  ran 
into  a  tree  inamediately  afterwards.  I  carefully  refrained  from 
speaking  of  my  exploits  to  the  Countess,  but  one  day  at  dinner,  I 
think  it  was  after  my  fifth  lesson,  she  said  with  a  bland  smile : 

*  I  hear  that  you  make  great  progress  with  your  machine, 
Monsieur  Briggs.' 

*  Doing  fairly  well,  Madame,'  I  replied. 

*  And  you  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope,  my  dear  Monsieur.' 

*  Nothing  worth  mentioning,  Madame,'  I  replied. 

Yet  I  had  at  that  moment  six  strips  of  sticking-plaster  on 
diflferent  parts  of  my  person. 

*Have  you  been  as  far  as  Bulliers,  yet  Monsieur,  on  your 
machine  ?  '  she  continued. 

*  Not  quite,  Madame,'  I  said,  and  I  almost  blushed  as  I  spoke. 
For  Bulliers  was  sixteen  kilometres  (i.e.  10  miles)  off,  and  the 
greatest  distance  I  had  made  unassisted  was  in  reality  about  as 
many  yards.  So  I  hurriedly  changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 
But  the  very  next  morning,  shortly  after  I  had  begun  my  lesson, 
I  saw  the  Countess  herself  coming  down  the  road  towards  my 
scene  of  action.  The  time  was  very  inopportune  to  me.  I  had 
already  fallen  once  and  torn — some  of  my  clothes ;  I  was  hot  and 
dusty,  and  just  as  she  came  up  my  teacher  was  saying  in  a  dread- 
fully distinct  voice : 

*  Be  not  afraid.  Monsieur ;  I  will  hold  you  firmly  in  the  seat.' 
And  then  that  dreadful  old  rusty  iron  ramshackle  machine  !  There 
was  no  transforming  that  into  anything  decent,  but  I  did  my  best  to 
do  away  with  the  bad  effect  of  M.  Carman's  words,  to  assert  my  in- 
dependence and  go  alone.    Alas !  Homer's  verse  came  true  of  me : 

For  the  ponderous  thing  soon  got  out  of  my  control,  plunged  on 
wildly  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  with  a  crash.  I  just  managed 
to  escape  running  into  the  Countess  and  fell  right  before  her  in 
the  road.  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  subsequent  scene.  I  dared  not 
dine  at  the  *  pension '  that  evening,  and  it  was  more  than  a  fort- 
night before  I  ventured  to  make  any  allusion  to  my  bicycling. 
Then  I  said,  *  Madame,  I  have  ridden  to  Bulliers  to-day.'  The 
Countess  was  delighted  at  the  intelligence  and  was  kind  enough 
not  to  ask  me  if  I  had  fallen.     (I  had,  twice.)     Some  time  before 
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this  took  place,  however,  my  lessons  had  ceased.  I  had  rather 
more  than  a  dozen,  though  I  had  been  told  that  two  or  three 
would  be  quite  enough.  Then,  with  M.  Carman's  best  wishes,  still 
mounted  on  my  bone-shaker,  I  left  the  quiet  practice-ground  and 
boldly  took  to  the  highway.  I  was  very  nervous  about  meeting 
carts  and  very  much  annoyed  that  people  would  cross  the  road  in 
such  an  inconsiderate  way.  Just  as  I  was  getting  on  nicely  some 
one  would  come  right  in  front  of  my  machine,  and  in  trying  to 
avoid  him  I  generally  fell  down.  Whereupon  these  unfeeling 
people,  instead  of  appreciating  my  m«tive,  would  be  derisive. 
After  a  turn  or  two  I  got  more  confidence,  though  my  machine 
still  described  a  good  many  involuntary  curves.  And  after  a  day 
or  two  I  found  I  was  quite  an  object  of  terror  to  the  children  and 
the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  not  without  reason  either, 
for  in  my  first  ride  of  any  length  I  smashed  a  gate,  ran  into  an 
old  woman's  barrow,  knocked  over  a  child  (she  wasn't  much  hurt 
and  I  gave  her  five  francs),  carried  away  a  rail-fence,  and  so 
frightened  a  pig  that  he  ran  into  the  river  and  was  nearly  drowned. 
It  was  a  proud  day  for  me  when  I  gave  up  my  *  bone-shaker '  and 
took  to  a  50-inch  machine.  Still  my  happiness  was  not  quite 
unalloyed,  for  I  now  found  out  it  was  possible  to  fall  over  the 
handles — a  method  of  reaching  the  ground  I  had  not  previously 
tried.  I  put  my  new  discovery  into  practice  with  much  vigour, 
and  my  great  work  on  the  G-reek  particles  was  seriously  in  danger 
of  never  being  finished.  Once  I  was  so  shaken  that  I  had  ignobly 
to  walk  back  with  my  machine,  once  I  had  to  be  carried  back. 
Even  at  that  stage  I  had  misgivings.  *  My  dear  fellow,'  a  friend 
said,  *  you  must  give  it  up.  Get  a  tricycle — a  good  solidly  built 
tricycle.  You  might  do  something  with  that.'  But  I  persevered, 
and  at  last  was  able  to  join  the  youngsters'  excursions.  Nay,  more, 
I  had  an  excursion  of  my  own  to  which  they  were  not  invited.  I 
asked  the  Countess  to  dijeuTier  at  a  village  about  a  dozen  kilo- 
metres off.  She  drove  in  an  open  carriage  and  I  rode  on  my 
machine.  I  had  a  new  one  over  from  England.  I  kept  up  with 
the  horses  easily,  and  every  now  and  then  darted  ahead  a  little 
distance  to  show  her  how  fast  I  could  go  if  I  liked.  She  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  excursion  very  much,  and  as  I  helped  her  down  from 
the  carriage  she  looked  at  me  and  said : 

*  Said  I  not  to  you.  Monsieur  Breegs,  that  you  would  succeed — 
that  you  will  succeed  in  anything,  if  you  try  ?  You  have  only  to 
make  the  attempt.' 

And  she  looked  away  from  me  again. 
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Chapter  I. 

ASKING  THE  WAY  TO  LODOBB. 

It  all  came  of  stopping  to  look  over  their  garden-gate ! 

Of  course  it  did !  but  then  when  one  is  young  and  sociable, 
and  hasn't  spoken  to  a  pretty  girl  for  a  fortnight ! — but  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  from  the  beginning. 

I,  Cyril  Braughton,  had  come  northward  for  a  solitary  expedi- 
tion among  the  English  Lakes.  It  was  unknown  ground  to  me, 
albeit  I  had  gone  half  round  the  world  in  the  three  years'  *  tour- 
ing' that  had  succeeded  my  Cambridge  days.  This  was  a  new 
and  very  pleasant  territory,  and — thanks  to  magnificent  weather 
and  easy  boots — I  had  decided  that  walking  is  the  most  enjoy- 
able thing  in  the  world,  when  my  progress  was  one  day  arrested 
in  the  following  manner. 

Stepping  briskly  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Borrowdale  my 
road  led  past  the  garden  of  a  wonderfully  picturesque  house,  and 
I  halted  for  a  second  look. 

The  afternoon  was  warm  and  I  had  been  on  foot  since  day- 
break ;  the  shady  trees  and  slopes  of  green  turf  looked  most  in- 
viting ;  but,  above  all,  the  sound  of  merry  laughter  and  the  sight 
of  flitting  girlish  forms  in  the  distance  filled  me  with  a  desire  to 
enter.  At  once  I  cast  about  for  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
this. 

Could  I  find  a  mad  dog  and  send  him  rushing  in  to  alarm  the 
ladies,  myself,  attracted  by  their  shrieks,  hurrying  to  the  rescue  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  no  mad  dogs  handy ;  in  the 
second,  the  cavaliers,  whom  I  could  see  on  the  tenois-lawn, 
would  doubtless  be  equal  to  the  occasion  and  might  look  askance 
at  an  interloper. 

Should  I,  then,  groan  heavily,  and  fall  down  in  a  fit  or  a 
faint? 

These,  I  feared,  were  deceptions  not  easily  practised,  my  most 
fervent  wish  being  insufficient  to  change  my  sunburnt  hue  to  an 
interesting  pallor !  Besides,  the  road  was  so  thickly  covered  with 
fine  drab-coloured  dust  that  I  shrank  from  being  rescued  by  such 
bonnie  lasses  after  a  voluntary  roll  in  it. 

'  Ah,  well ! '  thought  I  at  last.  *  I'll  e'en  walk  boldly  in,  ask 
the  way  to  Lodore,  or  beg  a  glass  of  water— anything^  to  get  a 
nearer  view  of  those  sirens ! '  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^c 
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No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Quietly  I  unlatched  the  gate  and  advanced  along  the  gravel- 
walk  bordered  by  laurel-hedges. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  joy  broke  from  a  lady  seated  in  a  wicker 
chair  on  the  lawn.  *  It  is  Henry !  Dear  cousin  Henry ! '  she 
exclaimed,  and  with  a  smile  of  delighted  recognition  on  her  face 
she  rose  and  hastened  towards  me. 

This  was  very  pleasant,  but  all  the  same  she  was  not  the  one 
I  wanted.  She  was  dressed  very  nicely  in  a  fresh  muslin  gown, 
but  she  had  a  lace  cap  on  her  head,  and  was  at  least  forty  years 
of  age ! 

However,  I  recollected  that  she  was  not  addressing  me,  and 
looked  round  for  *  Cousin  Henry,'  who,  I  supposed,  must  have 
followed  me  in.  But  no  one  else  was  in  sight,  and  by  the  time 
the  good  lady  had  reached  my  side — quite  speechless  with  her 
run  down  the  sloping  path — I  saw  she  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I 
determined  to  profit  by  it.  * 

No  iooner  had  she  taken  breath  than  she  pressed  my  hands 
warmly  in  her  own.  *  We  did  not  expect  you  until  to-morrow ! ' 
she  began.  *  How  nice  this  is !  Dear  Henry !  welcome  to 
England  !  Are  you  too  old  to  give  your  aunt  a  Idss  ? '  And  she 
held  up  her  face  to  mine. 

*  Oh  !  you  are  my  aunt,  are  you  ? '  said  I  to  myself,  and,  though 
rather  dismayed  by  the  rate  at  which  we  were  proceeding,  I 
saluted  her  plump  cheek  Reartily  ! 

The  next  moment  the  whole  flock  hastened  up. 

*  More  aunts,  I  hope,'  thought  I,  as  a  bevy  of  smiling,  bewitch- 
ing girls  surrounded  us. 

•    *  Your  cousins,  Henry ! '  cried  the  elder  lady,  in  a  flutter  of 
glee.     *  Have  they  all  grown  out  of  your  knowledge  ? ' 

*  Quite ! '  I  answered,  truthfully  enough,  and  then — ^thinking 
that  I  might  never  have  so  good  an  opportunity — *  May  I  not 
take  a  cousin's  privilege  ? '  I  asked,  and  kissed  the  whole  party 
without  more  ado ! 

There  was  but  slight  remonstrance  among  them,  the  only  one 
who  rebelled  being  the  Eector's  daughter  and  *  not  a  cousin ! '  as 
the  rest  informed  me  with  delicious  peals  of  laughter. 

It  may  have  been  the  sweetness  of  forbidden  fruit,  but,  anyhow, 
I  would  rather  have  kissed  her  than  all  the  rest. 

By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  feel  quite  at  home,  and  when 
they  carried  me  oflf  into  the  drawing-room  for  afternoon  tea,  no 
one  would  have  guessed  I  was  there  for  the  first  time  ! 

*  Cousin  Henry,  how  did  you  like  Australia  ? '  asked  one  fair 
damsel,  handing  me  a  cup  of  tea,  while  another  poured  cream  into 
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it,  and  a  third — a  wonderfully  captivating  little  thing  with  big 
blue  eyes — picked  out  a  lump  of  sugar  for  me  with  her  own  little 
finger  tips. 

*  Ah  !  Australia  is  it  ? '  I  thought  again,  treasuring  up  all  hints 
for  future  use, 

*  Very  fairly,'  I  replied  to  my  first  questioner.  *  Another  bit 
of  sugar,  please  ! '  I  begged  of  Miss  Blue-eyes.  *  You  will  find 
me  quite  a  sweetheart — sweet  tooth,  I  should  say ! ' 

This  might  have  been  an  elaborate  witticism,  judging  by  the 
fresh  burst  of  silvery  laughter  which  greeted  it. 

I  was  uncommonly  comfortable,  the  very  centre  of  attraction, 
and  receiving  friendly  glances  from  all  sides.  Even  the  Rector's 
daughter  broke  into  an  occasional  demure  smile  that  made  her 
look  prettier  than  ever. 

*  You  must  remind  me  of  all  your  names,'  I  said,  surveying 
the  group  of  sisters  with  approval,  and  thereupon  they  introduced 
themselves. 

*  Cousin  Fannie,'  tall  and  fair. 

*  Cousin  Minnie,'  blue  eyes. 

*  Cousin  Florrie,'  a  charming  brunette  ;  and  two  little  fairies, 
Lil  and  Lou,  brimming  over  with  smiles  and  fun.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  brighter,  pleasanter  little  party. 

*  How  you've  grown,  Henry ! '  said  a  male  voice  presently. 
*You  did  not  promise  to  be  any  great  size  when  you  left 
home.' 

The  young  men  had  finished  their  game  by  this  time,  and  fol- 
lowed us  in  for  refreshments.  No  doubt  it  was  trying  to  them  to 
see  the  whole  attention  of  the  girls  diverted  firom  themselves  and 
given  to  a  stranger ;  but,  however  great  the  provocation,  I  never 
saw  anyone  so  evidently  put  out  as  the  man  who  had  just  spoken. 
The  rest  were  chatting  and  laughing,  not  paying  much  heed  to 
me,  but  the  one  in  question  had  the  ugliest  expression  of  discon- 
tent on  his  face  that  you  can  imagine. 

He  was  an  ugly  little  beggar,  to  be  sure  !  Stumpy  in  figure, 
with  small  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  he  was  rapid  and  restless  in 
movement  and  reminded  me  strongly  of  a  ferret  I  once  had  at 
school. 

He  came  and  planted  himself  in  front  of  me  with  the  above 
remark,  waiting  for  my  reply  with  a  sour  smile  upon  his  fcwe. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon !  grown,  have  I  ?  '  was  my  answer.  *  I 
should  recommend  a  sea  voyage  for  pulling  anyone  out.' 

The  girls  tittered,  all  but  the  Sector's  daughter,  who  looked  a 
little  anxious,  for  in  my  desire  to  speak  carelessly,  I  wap  treading 
on  the  little  man's  corns.  ^^^  ^'  ^ 
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*  I  should  think  you  found  those  long  legs  of  yours  somewhat 
inconvenient  on  board  ship,'  he  retorted,  with  a  sneer.  *  How  long 
were  you  making  the  passage  ? ' 

*  About  forty-eight  days,'  I  answered,  rather  uncomfortable  at 
thought  of  a  string  of  questions.  My  ferret,  I  began  to  see,  had 
his  suspicions,  and  I  could  not  ignore  him  or  refuse  to  answer. 

*  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  went  out  with  you  ? ' 
was  the  next  inquiry. 

This  was  a  teaser ! 

*  Oh,  that  fellow !  let  me  see  ! '  I  began,  with  well-assumed 
ease.  ^  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  remembering  names.  Aunt !  can  you 
help  me  ? ' 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  that ! 

To  hear  me  call  his  mother  ^  aunt,'  rather  took  him  off  his 
guard. 

*  Why,  Henry,  it  was  Robert  Hunt ! '  exclaimed  the  lady  in 
surprise.  *  Poor  young  fellow,  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  him 
already,  my  dear  ?  ' 

*  Rather  misty,  eh  ! '  said  the  ferret  grimly.  *  Forgetting  the 
name  of  the  man  you  lived  with  for  years ! ' 

*  The  fact  is,  we  drop  our  regular  names  out  there,'  I  said. 
*  Poor  old  Bob !  he  generally  went  by  the  name  of  Damper  amongst 
us.' 

*  What  was  ycmr  nickname.  Cousin  Henry  ? '  asked  the  fair 
Fannie,  thinking  the  ferret  had  monopolised  the  post  of  catechist 
long  enough. 

*  Possum ! '  I  replied,  with  a  smile,  glad  to  turn  towards  her, 
and  amused  to  see  how  all  the  girls,  except  the  Rector's  daughter, 
evidently  took  my  part  and  were  vexed  at  the  other  man's 
behaviour. 

*  Do  move  away,  Malcolm ! '  said  his  sister,  the  blue-eyed 
Minnie.  *  I  want  to  ask  Cousin  Henry  to  tell  us  some  stories  of  his 
adventures ! ' 

*  Quite  the  hero!'  said  Malcolm,  moving  unwillingly  aside. 
*As  Cowper  says: 

How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 
Excels  a  dunce  who  has  been  kept  at  home  I  * 

*  In  that  case,'  said  I,  with  the  appearance  of  perfect  good 
humour,  *  would  it  not  be  well  for  every  dunce  to  have  a  turn  at 
travelling  ? ' 

*  Had  you  there,  Malcolm !  Had  you  there ! '  cried  the  other 
young  men,  while  again  the  ripple  of  girlish  laughter  sounded 
through  the  room. 
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There  Was  now  a  general  request  for  a  tale  of  bush  life ;  so, 
summoning  up  all  my  courage — my  cheek,  as  you  might  perhaps 
call  it — I  went  to  work.  From  various  books  of  travel  and  descrip- 
tion I  was  able  to  glean  material  for  a  few  lively  anecdotes,  trust- 
ing that  my  auditors  had  not  read  the  same  works. 

If  I  coloured  my  sketches  a  little  vividly,  it  may  be  forgiven 
by  those  who  delight  to  watch  sparkling  eyes  and  wonder-parted 
lips,  and  to  hear  long  breaths  of  relief  when  rescue  comes  in  time 
to  the  peril-stricken  wanderer. 

I  had  now  quite  established  myself  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
family,  and,  but  for  Malcolm's  increasing  disapproval,  should  have 
felt  exceedingly  jolly. 

One  other  circumstance,  only,  made  me  a  little  uneasy.  The 
Hector's  daughter,  one  of  those  troublesome  girls  who  read  every- 
thing and  have  fearfully  long  memories,  had  evidently  recognised 
part  of  my  narrative  as  being  borrowed.  She  had  started  sud- 
denly and  given  me  a  quick  look.  I  was  on  thorns,  when  Malcolm 
unwittingly  came  to  my  aid.  He  had  taken  a  chair  near  hers,  and 
scowled  at  what  he  took  for  a  glance  of  intelligence  between  us. 
He  whispered  angrily  to  her  and  she  drooped  her  head.  I  could 
have  kicked  him  for  daring  to  bully  her,  till  I  remembered  that  it 
was  no  business  of  mine ;  but  I  was  glad  to  see  that  she  drew 
slightly  away  from  him  with  a  look  of  something  like  disdain  upon 
her  face. 

*  Well,  we  must  be  going,  Mrs.  Norton,'  said  the  other  young 
men  presently.  *  Thanks  for  an  awfully  jolly  afternoon ! '  and 
with  a  sharp  interchange  of  jokes  and  farewells  with  the  girls, 
they  departed. 

The  sisters  then  retired  to  dress  for  the  evening  meal.  Now 
was  my  time  to  retreat  without  offence,  and  in  as  dignified  a 
manner  as  I  had  entered. 

*  Will  you  allow  me,'  I  began  to  Mrs.  Norton,  *  to  run  down 
to  the  inn  and  make  myself  a  little  presentable  ?  I  am  really 
ashamed  of  my  dusty  appearance ! ' 

The  fact  was,  I  knew  the  deception  could  not  last  much  longer, 
and  with  that  ferret's  eyes  upon  me  my  part  was  a  doubly  difficult 
one  to  play. 

But  I  was  not  destined  to  resign  it  yet ! 

*  Henry,  my  dear !  I  will  not  hear  of  your  going ! '  Mrs.  Norton 
cried.     *  Have  you  any  baggage  at  the  inn  ? ' 

^  Only  one  small  valise,'  I  answered,  without  thinking,  and 
then  stopped  short  in  dismay. 

But  Mrs.  Norton  was  quite  unmoved. 

*The  bulk  of  your  luggage  will  follow  in  a  day  or  two,  I 
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suppose,'  she  said.  *  Your  valise  shall  be  fetched  this  evening. 
Meantime  go  and  have  a  wash,  Henry ;  your  old  room  is  quite 
ready,  next  to  Malcolm's,  you  know,  on  the  first  floor.' 

She  would  evidently  have  shown  me  upstairs  herself,  but  for 
Malcolm's  impatient  plucks  at  her  sleeve. 

^  He  is  going  to  impart  his  suspicions  to  her ! '  I  muttered, 
more  and  more  convinced  that  Malcolm  had  found  me  out,  and 
meant  to  make  me  sufier  for  it.  *  Puppy !  I  should  dearly  like 
to  knock  him  down.'  From  this  you  will  see  that  I  had  quite 
forgotten  my  own  very  doubtful  position  in  a  houseful  of  strangers, 
who  were  all,  with  one  exception,  treating  me  in  the  most  delight- 
ful way. 

I  easily  found  the  room  assigned  to  me— a  pleasant,  sunny 
little  apartment,  clean  and  white,  and  smelling  of  lavender. 
^  Just  the  room  for  a  returned  wanderer,'  I  thought,  with  a  sigh 
of  envy.  *  By  Jove,  Henry  is  a  lucky  dog,  whoever  and  wherever 
he  may  be ! ' 

*  Oh  !  yes,  I  like  him  very  much — very  much  indeed  1 '  ex- 
claimed a  sweet  treble  voice,  so  clearly  that  I  started. 

No  one  was  in  sight,  but  on  glancing  carefully  round  I  per- 
ceived that  a  second  door  in  my  room  was  perforated  with  good- 
sized  holes  in  the  upper  panel,  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  perhaps. 
They  were  covered  on  the  other  side  with  what  looked  like  dresses 
hanging  up,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  sound  of  voices,  told  me 
that  I  was  near  the  girls'  domain. 

You  must  give  me  praise  for  making  all  possible  efforts  to 
inform  them  of  my  vicinity.  I  tramped  about  the  room,  whistled 
and  sang ;  but  still  no  pause  was  noticeable  in  the  conversation  of 
my  fair  neighbours. 

And  I  was  the  subject  of  it ! 

*  The  change  in  him  is  quite  remarkable  ! '  Fannie  was  8a3ring. 
*  We  were  always  fond  of  Henry,  but  I  cannot  say  he  used  to  be 
particularly  interesting.  Silent  and  reserved  when  he  left  Eng- 
land, he  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  capital  talker  now.  And 
so  bright  and  affectionate,  too  ! ' 

*  Yes !  rather  pleasant  to  have  such  a  cousin  come  home,' 
observed  Florrie  complacently.  *  He  is  very  good-looking ;  don't 
you  think  so,  Kathleen  ? ' 

Kathleen,  I  understood,  was  the  name  of  the  Eector's  daughter, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  others  had  a  good  opinion  of  her  judg- 
ment, from  the  way  in  which  they  waited  for  her  reply. 

I  must  confess  I  waited,  too,  and  in  some  trepidation,  for 
here,  if  ever,  she  would  reveal  her  doubts. 

But,  bless  her  heart !  she  never  breathed  a  word  of  then^^^ 
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<  Lend  me  a  couple  of  hairpins,  duckie/  she  began,  and  the 
swish  of  a  brush  was  distinctly  audible.  ^  I  don't  intend  to  say  a 
word  about  Mr. — what  is  his  name  ? — about  Cousin  Henry — until 
I  know  him  better.' 

*  Brava  discretion  ! '  I  cried  to  myself.  *  But  I  wish  she  had 
used  my  name.  It  is  so  very  inconvenient  for  a  man  not  to  know 
his  own  surname ! '  Here,  with  a  laudable  amount  of  splashing,  I 
plunged  my  face  into  cold  water  and  the  next  few  remarks  were 
lost  in  the  rubbing  and  scrubbing  that  followed.  But  when  I 
emerged  they  were  still  at  it ! 

*  I  intend  to  wear  my  blue  muslin  to-night ! '  cried  Florrie. 
*  Will  you  put  on  your  lilac.  Fan  ?  We  may  as  well  look  nice  for 
Cousin  Henry.' 

* "  Beauty  when  unadorned  is  most  admired ! '"  laughed  merry 
little  Minnie.  *  I'm  too  lazy  to  dress  up,  so  I'll  leave  you  three  to 
receive  his  undivided  attention.' 

*Pray  don't  include  me  in  your  list!'  exclaimed  Miss  Kathleen 
haughtily,  and  they  all  laughed. 

*  Do  you  know,  I  think  you  pleased  him  most  of  all ! '  said 
Fannie.  *  Dear  Kathleen,  I,  for  one,  don't  wonder,'  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  an  affectionate  kiss.     How  I  envied  them  both ! 

Tea  was  just  then  announced  and  I  descended  to  the  dining- 
room.  Here  sat  my  new  aunt  very  comely  and  happy,  before  the 
tea-tray,  mauve  ribbons  in  her  cap  and  a  smile  of  especial  sweet- 
ness for  me  as  I  entered. 

*  All  right  so  far ! '  thought  I,  a  load  falling  ofif  my  mind  as  I 
perceived  that  Malcolm  had  not  been  successful  in  imbuing  her 
with  his  doubts. 

That  young  gentleman  had  dressed  with  elaborate  care,  snowy 
shirt-front,  white  tie,  and  all :  but,  in  spite  of  his  obvious  and 
somewhat  malicious  desire  to  make  me  feel  uncomfortable,  I,  in 
my  rough  brown  travelling  suit,  was  as  fortunate  in  pleasing  the 
ladies  as  he  in  his  daintier  attire. 

We  were  soon  as  merry  as  grigs.  I  rattled  away,  attempting 
to  keep  the  conversation  general  if  possible,  and,  for  once  in 
my  life,  was  almost  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  spread 
befpre  me. 

*  Henry,  you  are  eating  nothing ! '  Mrs.  Norton  cried.  ^  Girls ! 
do  look  after  your  cousin.  Oh !  Henry,  does  it  not  seem  like  old 
times  ?     If  only  your  dear  mother  could  see  us  now ! ' 

*  Don't  talk  of  her,  aunt ! '  I  begged,  with  unfeigned  emotion, 
for  I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  Henry's  mother  was  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  suspicious 
to  appear  ignorant  on  such  a  point.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*  You  are  like  her,  I  think,'  Mrs.  Norton  went  on,  surveying 
me  critically.  *  Malcolm,  you  can  best  remember  dear  Aunt 
Lydia.     Do  you  not  think  Henry  resembles  her  ? ' 

'  I  haven't  thought  about  it,'  replied  Malcolm  rudely.  Then, 
seeing  that  all  the  girls  were  putting  their  heads  on  one  side  and 
trying  to  decide  the  question,  he  added  spitefully :  *  For  my  part 
I  don't  consider  him  at  all  like  Henry,  and  I  don't  believe  he  is 
the  same  man ! ' 

A  thrill  of  dismay  ran  through  me,  and  a  mouthful  of  muflSn 
stuck  in  my  throat. 

Chapter  II. 

KNAVE  OF  HEABTS. 

The  girls  looked  at  their  brother  in  great  astonishment,  but 
Mrs.  Norton  laughed.  *  So  Malcolm  was  saying  to  me  before  supper,* 
she  remarked.  ^  As  if  anyone  else  could  come,  and  call  me  aunt, 
and  know  all  about  his  cousins  and  the  house  and  everything,  as 
he  does !  Besides,  I  saw  again  directly  his  likeness  to  my  dear 
lost  sister.' 

<  I  certainly  do  not  fancy  myself  looking  much  like  a  disguised 
ruflBan,'  I  said,  laughing  with  a  fair  show  of  ease.  *  Dear  aunt, 
what  villain  would  dare  molest  you,  while  you  have  so  stalwart  a 
defender  as  your  son  there  ? ' 

This  compliment  was  designed  to  please  Malcolm.  He  had  the 
vanity  to  accept  it,  went  on  amiably  with  his  supper,  and  I  could 
breathe  again. 

Miss  Kathleen  had  been  looking  at  me  all  this  time  with  an 
amused  expression ;  and  though  she  had  not  spoken,  I  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  she  guessed  my  secret.  I  began  to  wonder 
how  long  she  would  keep  it. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  powers  of  silence  of  womankind; 
and,  moreover.  Miss  Kathleen,  for  all  her  demure  ways,  had  a 
gleam  of  mischief  in  her  bright  eyes. 

I  did  my  best  to  propitiate  her  by  extra  politeness,  but  could 
easily  see  that  it  made  no  impression  whatever. 

*  Cousin  Henry,  you  will  have  a  long  round  of  visits  to  pay,* 
remarked  Fannie  presently.     *  Where  do  you  intend  to  go  first  ? ' 

*  Now,  where  should  you  think  ? '  I  returned,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration.  ^  Each  of  you  ladies  must  give  a  guess,  and  then  I'll 
tell  you  my  plans.' 

It  was  a  most  successful  dodge. 

*  I  guess  you'll  go  to  Uncle  John's  in  Scotland  for  the  shoot* 
ing,'  cried  Florrie.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*  No,  no !  Up  to  London  for  a  little  gaiety,*  suggested  Fannie. 
*  Colonists  always  want  to  go  sight-seeing  when  they  come  home.' 

*  I  rather  think  he'll  go  to  Annt  Marian's,  because  of  the  girls,' 
put  in  Minnie  slily.  *  Madge  and  Laura  have  grown  so  pretty, 
Cousin  Henry,  youll  be  quite  surprised.' 

*  Ah  !  Miimie,  you  are  the  witch ! '  I  cried  exultingly.  *  What 
lodestar  like  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  ? '  They  all  laughed,  and  Mrs. 
Norton  observed  that  after  so  long  an  absence  I  must  not  dream 
of  leaving  for  many  a  day.  *  That  is,  if  you  are  comfortable,'  she 
kindly  added.  ^  Did  you  find  your  old  room  as  snug  as  it  used  to 
be?' 

*  Pleasanter  than  ever,'  I  answered,  unable  to  resist  glancing 
wickedly  at  the  girls ;  whereupon  Fannie  looked  at  Minnie,  and 
Florrie  looked  at  Fannie,  while  the  full  horror  of  all  they  had  said 
— blue  muslins,  looking  pretty,  praises  of  Cousin  Henry — flashed 
upon  them. 

*It's  that  stupid  cupboard-door,'  they  murmured,  greatly 
abashed.  '  And  it's  so  long  since  anyone  had  that  room !  Cousin 
Henry,  promise  to  forget  every  single  word  we  said !  It  was  all 
the  merest  rubbish,  and  we  didn't  mean  it  a  bit ! ' 

I  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  we  all  adjourned  to  the 
garden,  whither  Mrs.  Norton,  who  had  been  detained  by  a  visitor, 
presently  joined  us. 

*  Our  Rector,  Mr.  Ferriss,  has  just  called,'  she  said,  *  and  wishes 
to  see  Malcolm,  Henry.  Will  you  kindly  go  and  find  him  ?  I 
fancy  Kathleen  and  he  went  down  to  the  little  arbour  there.' 

I  sped  away  at  once,  none  the  less  willingly  for  an  idea  I  had, 
apart  from  jealousy,  that  the  girl  would  not  object  to  any  inter- 
ruption. 

They  were  there,  and  their  voices  were  distinctly  audible 
through  the  evening  stillness. 

*  Malcolm,  I  tell  you  I  never  saw  him  before !  And  I  will  not 
say  another  word.' 

It  was  Kathleen  speaking. 

*  Oh,  hang  it  all ! '  I  cried ;  *  here  I  am  unintentionally 
eavesdropping  for  the  second  time  to-day.'  And  I  gave  an  impa- 
tient call. 

Malcolm's  voice,  however,  loudly  raised  with  anger,  drowned 
ipine. 

*  I  will  not  have  it ! '  he  foamedr  *  I  will  not  stand  it,  I  tell 
you.     I  am  certain  that  you  know  him — say  yes  or  no ! ' 

If  the  dusk  did  not  deceive  me,  he  seized  her  hand  roughly 
as  he  encjed,  and  ^  low  cry,  part  fear,  part  pain,  broke  froni 
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*  Msdoolm ! '  I  shouted.  *  Malcolm !  do  you  hear  me  ?  You 
are  wanted.' 

Out  he  came  with  a  look  of  fury,  and^  hearing  my  message, 
departed  sullenly. 

Miss  Ferriss  imagined  that  I,  too,  had  gone. 

She  was  leaning  against  the  open  window  of  the  little  summer 
house,  and  presently  a  low,  deep  sigh  escaped  her. 

Moving  a  pace  or  two  nearer  I  came  into  view  of  her  &ce. 

The  moonlight  fell  on  it,  showing  her  very  pale,  with  a  look 
of  sorrow  and  perplexity  in  her  eyes  that  made  me  long  to  ask 
what  her  trouble  was. 

This  I  dared  not  do,  knowing  how  such  a  question  would  be 
met  by  a  glance  of  cold,  offended  pride ;  and  I  had  just  resolved 
to  slip  away  unseen,  when  all  of  a  sudden  her  head  went  down 
on  her  folded  arms,  and  she  broke  into  a  flood  of  despairing 
tears. 

We  men  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  a  woman's  grief, 
and  those  sudden  tears  overcame  my  resolution. 

Probably  I  should  have  thought  less  of  them  from  Fannie  or 
her  sisters,  but  Kathleen  struck  me  as  being  of  a  very  different 
nature — one  which  I  fancied  would  bear  a  good  deal  before  break* 
ing  down  in  weakness— one  which  would  weep  in  loneliness,  as 
now,  and  show  no  trace  of  it  to  the  world. 

I  stepped  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  spoke  to  her. 

^Miss  Ferriss,  are  you  in  trouble — pain?'  I  anxiously  in- 
quired. 

It  was  as  I  had  expected. 

She  started  back  and  made  a  violent  effort  to  conquer  her 
emotion. 

*  Why  are  you  here  ?  How  dare  you  play  the  spy  on  me  ? ' 
she  cried,  her  voice  trembling  with  mingled  grief  and  anger. 

*  Indeed,  indeed.  Miss  Ferriss,  you  misjudge  me !  *  I  protested, 
*  It  was  only  in  the  hope  to  be  of  service ' 

*  That  will  do ! '  she  interrupted  haughtily.  *  Pray  say  no  more 
about  it,  Mr.  Braughton ! ' 

*  Braughton ! '    It  was  my  turn  to  start  now ! 

How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  had  she  found  out  my  name  ? 
And  why,  once  knowing  it,  did  she  choose  to  fevour  my  fraud  ? 

She  was  clearly  provoked  with  herself  for  having  let  it  slip, 
for  her  voice,  next  time  she  spoke,  was  far  more  conciliatory. 

*  We  must  go  in,'  she  said.  *  They  will  be  wondering  what 
has  become  of  "  C!ousin  Henry."  Cousin  Henry,  at  least,'  she 
added,  looking  at  me  significantly,  *  so  long  as  this_^ene  is  not; 
alluded  to  within  doors.'  bigtized by CjOOglc 
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Before  I  could  question  her  further  she  had  left  me  to  my 
own  meditations. 

It  was  plain  that  her  last  words  contained  a  hint.     I  was  to     • 
be  silent  on  the  score  of  her  trouble,  she  on  that  of  my  name. 

There  was  something  puzzling  in  all  this,  and,  more  than  ever 
disposed  to  stay  and  clear  it  up,  I  returned  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Ferriss,  Eiathleen's  father,  was  still  there,  and  I  was 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Norton  as :  *  Henry,  my  dear  nephew.* 

*Will  they  never  use  my  surname?'  I  impatiently  asked 
myself.  Even  to  the  servants  it  was  *Mr.  Henry,'  and  I  was 
getting  a  little  anxious. 

The  Rector,  evidently  a  great  friend  of  the  family,  was  talking 
pleasantly  to  the  girls  when  I  entered.  He  was  scarcely  beyond 
middle-age,  but  had  a  look  of  delicacy  that  struck  me  at  once. 
His  colour  would  suddenly  fede  on  the  least  excitement,  and  the 
over-bright  eyes  and  white  transparent  hands  all  showed  a  lack 
of  bodily  strength. 

<  He  has  never  been  the  same  man  since  his  wife  died,' 
whispered  Minnie,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  this.  *  They  say  that  his 
heart  is  affected  and  that  another  shock  might  kill  him  any  day. 
Kathleen  is  perfectly  devoted  to  her  father.' 

This  I  had  already  observed. 

The  face  so  proud  and  cold  to  others  was  warmed  with  a  smile 
of  affectionate  interest  when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  once,  as  she  had 
occasion  to  pass  behind  his  chair,  she  stooped  and  laid  a  light  kiss 
on  his  head  with  the  sweetest  little  loving  gesture  imaginable. 

*  Are  you  not  very  fond  of  her  ? '  I  asked  almost  involuntarily. 

Minnie's  answer  was  a  warm  one.  *  We  all  doat  upon  her ! ' 
she  replied.  ^  Strangers  are  apt  to  call  her  peculiar  and  reserved ; 
but,  once  knowing,  you  could  almost  worship  her.  There  is  one 
odd  thing,  Cousin  Henry,'  she  pursued  confidentially.  *  She  never 
used  to  care  for  Malcolm,  and,  between  ourselves,  I  don't  wonder ! 
His  temper  would  make  any  woman  miserable,  as  we  all  allow  except 
mamma.  Kathleen  used  to  dislike  and  avoid  him  more  than 
anyone.  Well,  suddenly  there  was  a  change.  It  was  just  after 
Jack  Ferriss  (her  brother,  you  know)  went  off  to  sea.  She  began 
to  be  so  different  with  Malcolm,  quiet  and  meek ;  and,  if  she  fired 
up  now  and  then  in  her  old  way,  she  would  look  quite  frightened 
afterwards.  I  can't  make  it  out,  for  I'm  positive  she  doesn't  care 
for  him  really.' 

Minnie's  story  interested  me  not  a  little. 

I,  too,   had    noticed    Kathleen's  peculiar    manner    towards 
Malcolm — a  sort  of  struggle  between  rebellion  and  submissioiL|p 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  unquestionably  have  re^  ^^ 
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frained  from  listening  to  family  matters  under  false  pretences, 
but  here  my  sympathies  were  so  completely  on  Kathleen's  side 
that  all  other  sentiments  were  lost  sight  of. 

What  gave  that  sneak,  that  ferret,  that  miserable  young  dog, 
as  I  viciously  entitled  him,  power  to  claim  the  heart  of  such  a  girl 
as  Kathleen  Ferriss  ?  What  right  had  he  to  speak  to  her  as  he 
had  done  in  the  garden ;  to  look  at  her  with  harsh,  ill-favoured 
eyes,  to  leave  her  then  in  solitude  and  tears  ?  There  was  some 
mystery  here — what  could  it  be  ? 

*  Perhaps,'   I   said  to  Minnie,  who  had  waited  for  a  reply, 

*  perhaps  Mr.  Ferriss  approves  of  Malcolm's  attentions  to  his 
daughter  ? ' 

*  No,  Henry,  that  is  the  oddest  part  of  it,'  cried  my  companion. 

*  Mr.  Ferriss  does  not  approve  of  the  affair  at  all.  Yet  Kathleen, 
who  would  go  through  fire  and  water  for  her  father,  who  gives 
herself  up  entirely  to  his  wishes  and  his  will,  appears  bent  on 
keeping  friends  with  Malcolm.' 

*  Are  they  not  engaged  ? '  I  asked. 

*Not  absolutely.  Kathleen  refuses  to  hear  of  such  a  thing 
until  she  is  twenty-one.  But  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Mal- 
colm is  always  on  guard,  will  scarcely  let  her  move  without  his 
leave,  and  gets  almost  frantic  if  she  looks  at  or  speaks  to  a  stranger. 
What  he  will  be  as  a  husband  I  can't  think.  He  is  certainly  the 
most  disagreeable  lover  that  ever  lived.  Just  hear  him  now. 
Cousin  Henry.' 

Mr.  Ferriss,  obliged  to  be  at  home  at  a  certain  hour,  was 
anxious  for  Kathleen  to  go  with  him;  Malcolm  was  equally 
desirous  to  escort  her  home  later  himself,  maintaining  that  he 
wanted  to  hear  one  song  before  she  lefb.  Her  father  yielded  the 
point  and  turned  away,  but  glanced  back,  a  little  wistftiUy,  from 
the  door,  as  though  he  would  fain  have  had  his  daughter  with 
him.  She  met  the  look  and  withdrew  angrily  from  Malcolm 
while  her  eyes  flashed  upon  him.  *  I  w\R  go ! '  she  cried.  *  You 
must  wait  for  your  song  until  to-morrow.' 

Again  his  scowling  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  and  he  stooped 
and  whispered  in  her  ear.  The  flash  died  out  and  a  look  of  hope- 
lessness came  upon  her  face.  Seating  herself  at  the  piano  she 
began  to  sing,  wildly,  defiantly  almost,  and  yet  with  an  undertone 
of  great  sweetness. 

Mr.  Ferriss  walked  away  alone,  with  downcast  head,  and  Malcolm 
mounted  guard  beside  the  singer  with  a  smile  of  triumphant 
malice  or  his  face. 

•  ••••• 

How  ^ooderfvil  to  rpe  peemed  the  repult  of  my  thoijghtIe$9 
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frolic !  A  few  hours  before,  I  had  been  marching  along,  careless 
and  gay ;  a  momentary  impulse  had  led  me  into  the  midst  of  this 
unknown  family,  and  now  here  I  was  drawn  into  the  focus  of  their 
hopes  and  interests.  I  could  not  sleep.  We  had  all  retired  for 
the  night,  but  I  sat  by  the  open  window  in  my  pleasant  room. 

When  my  first  scheme  for  getting  quietly  away  had  failed,  I 
had  resolved  to  be  off  at  day-break,  leaving  a  note  of  apologies 
and  thanks,  and  hoping  afterwards  to  be  allowed  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance in  my  own  right.  This,  of  course,  would  have  been 
the  most  prudent  thing  to  do. 

But  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  later  in  the  evening,  had  made 
me  call  prudence  cowardice,  and  determine  to  stay  on  at  all 
hazards. 

When  Malcolm  had  returned  from  seeing  Miss  Ferriss  home 
he  had  been  disposed  to  be  more  friendly  with  me ;  perhaps  a 
moonlight  walk  with  so  fair  a  companion  had  soothed  his  nerves ; 
more  probably  he  had  hopes  of  finding  me  out  in  a  private  inter- 
view !  At  any  rate,  his  amiability  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
he  proposed  a  pipe  before  turning  in. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  disliked  him  scarcely  less  in  his 
good-humoured  mood  than  in  his  bullying  one,  and  declined  his 
offer  with  only  a  show  of  civility. 

Now  all  was  silent  in  the  house  and  my  thoughts  were  of 
Kathleen  Ferriss.  Was  she  looking  forth  from  her  window,  too, 
on  lawn  and  lake  and  hill  ?  or  up  to  the  glory  of  the  starry  sky, 
while  the  moonbeams  brought  again  that  strange,  sad  look  to  her 
&ce? 

I  suppose  no  one  will  believe  that  I  was  not  in  love ;  it  is  the 
actual  truth,  however.  Freely  I  own  to  have  been  attracted  by 
the  girl ;  I  was  interested  in  what  seemed  to  me  an  unusually 
pleasing  character ;  and  felt,  besides,  great  sympathy  for  what  she 
suffered  unknown  to  others.     But  that  was  all. 

With  regard  to  Malcolm  my  feelings  were  not  so  easily  ex- 
pressed. Antipathy  of  the  strongest  kind  filled  me  at  the  mere 
thought  of  him !  How  had  he  gained  such  influence  over  this 
girl  ?  What  words  had  he  whispered  in  her  ear  that  drew  her  from 
duty  to  her  beloved  father  ?  Not  words  of  love !  What  secret 
talisman  bound  her  to  a  man  whom  such  a  woman  as  herself  could 
not  but  despise  ? 

I  had  seen  the  struggle  in  her  &ce  when  Mr.  Ferriss  turned 
away,  the  almost  despairing  look  she  had  cast  on  her  oppressor : 
but  though  she  yielded,  it  had  been  fear,  not  love,  that  prompted 
the  submission :  there  was  a  motive,  and  I  could  not  conceive  it 
to  be  a  selfish  one,  that  forced  her  on  her  hated  way.   oyGooglc 
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Puzzle  as  I  might,  ask  myself  as  many  questions  as  I  chose, 
riddles  thsy  were,  and  riddles  they  were  destined  to  remain,  far 
that  night  at  least. 

The  early  summer  dawn  was  breaking  when  I  at  last  threw 
myself  down,  and  all  my  plans  and  petplexities  vanished  in  a  pro- 
found, dreamless  sleep. 


Chapter  IIL 

AWKWARD  aUBSTIOirS. 

When  I  awoke  next  day  it  was  as  a  giant  refreshed.  However 
dark  the  clouds  seem  over-night,  morning  is  the  time  to  look  for 
the  silver  lining. 

^liat  a  peep  into  an  earthly  Paradise  was  the  garden  at  Sunny- 
side  as  I  sauntered  out  before  breakfast ! 

There  stood  the  gentle  Fannie  feeding  her  doves,  which  crowded 
round  her  with  monotonous  murmurs  of  content. 

Here  came  Florrie  with  a  basketful  of  freshly-gathered  flowers, 
while  Lou  and  Lil,  the  white-frocked  fairies,  were  darting  over  the 
lawn  with  peals  of  laughter. 

Did  I  not  once  more  envy  the  unknown  Henry  as  the  girls 
cried  out  a  gay  good-morning,  and  came  to  deck  me  with  flowers  ! 

*  A  lily,  Cousin  Henry  I  *  cried  Minnie.  *  A  lily  of  the  valley ! 
Could  anything  be  sweeter  for  a  buttonhole  ? '  and  she  held  it  up 
for  my  inspection. 

*  But  see  my  rose ! '  laughed  Florrie.  *  Such  a  lovely  bud,  and 
a  leaf  made  on  purpose.    Do  take  mine,  Cousin  Henry ! ' 

* "  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,"  fair  cousins,'  I  answered 
smiling.  *  The  observation  is  a  hackneyed  one,  but  in  this  in- 
stance may  I  accept  both  offerings  and  thus  secure  to  myself  a 
double  share  of  happiness  ? ' 

<  You  talk  like  a  book ! '  smiled  Fannie,  as  she  offered  to  iasten 
my  bouquet.  *  How  did  you  learn  to  be  so  complimentary  in  the 
Backwoods  ? ' 

'  I  assure  you  I  did  not  learn  it  there  I  But  to  such  as  my 
present  companions  the  plainest  truth  would  appear  a  compliment, 
for  truth  itself  could  but  whisper  of  their  charms ! ' 

How  the  girls  laughed,  and  so  did  1 1  How  we  descended  from 
the  highflown  and  went  picking  raspberries !  how  the  little  ones 
insisted  on  introducing  me  to  their  rabbits,  and  took  my  hands  as 
if  they  had  known  me  all  their  lives ! — all  these  were  exceedingly 
pleasant  ways  of  spending  half  an  hour  before  breakfast. 

'  How  odd  it  must  seem  to  you.  Cousin  Henry,  to  be  sitting 
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down  to  regular  meals  again  I '  remarked  Florrie,  as  we  assembled 
at  table.  ^  I  suppose  you  always  sat  on  large  stones  round  a  bon- 
fire to  eat  your  damper  ? ' 

*  Oh !  by  the  way,  Henry,*  Mrs.  Norton  said,  as  she  passed  my 
coffee,  Hhe  messenger  who  went  down  to  the  inn  for  your 
portmanteau  came  back  saying  that  it  was  not  there  I ' 

That  was  not  strange,  for  of  course  my  bag  had  been  left  there 
in  my  own  name. 

*  I'm  sorry,  aunt,'  I  replied,  *  that  you  have  had  any  trouble. 
Ill  run  down  soon  and  see  about  it  myself.— When  Henry  comes 
and  I  am  ousted,'  was  my  mental  addition. 

<  Henry,  how  are  all  the  MacKenzies?'  Fannie  inquired, 
alluding  to  supposed  mutual  firiends. 

I  heard  her  with  secret  consternation.  This  was  the  sort  of 
question  most  to  be  dreaded. 

*  Oh !  they  are  tolerably  well,'  I  answered  vaguely. 
Unluckily  the  rest  took  the  subject  up.     *  Do  they  feel  their 

loss  very  much  ? '  Mrs.  Norton  began.  *  Did  you  see  much  of 
them,  Henry,  after  yoimg  Stewart's  death  ? ' 

*  Not  very  much,'  was  my  guarded  admission.  *  There  is  very 
little  visiting  of  any  kind — not  much  time,  you  know.' 

*  What  is  Janet  MacKenzie  like  now  ?  '  pursued  another  inter- 
rogator.    *  Poor  girl !  it  must  have  been  a  hard  time  for  her.' 

I  nodded,  and  shrugged  my  shoulders  with  a  sympathetic  sigh. 

*  We  never  heard  the  full  details  of  that  story ! '  Mrs.  Norton 
exclaimed.    '  Do,  as  a  credible  witness,  Henry,  tell  us  all  about  it.' 

Now  I  was  in  a  quandary  indeed  ! 

If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  I  felt  I  must  upset  my  coffee 
or  see  a  waq>  on  the  window,  by  way  of  making  a  diversion. 

<  It  is  a  very  long  story,  you  know,'  I  began,  objecting  and 
smiling  rather  feebly. 

'  And  you  are  so  averse  to  telling  stories ! '  put  in  Malcolm,  with 
a  fiendish  sort  of  grin. 

All  the  amiability  of  last  night  had  vanished,  and  he  was  uglier 
and  more  suspicious  than  ever. 

^  Was  she  much  hurt  ? '  demanded  Minnie,  reverting  to  the 
unlucky  Janet. 

*Not  so  very  badly,'  I  replied,  making  a  chance  shot,  while  the 
dewdrops  of  emotion  started  on  my  brow. 

The  ^  chance  shot '  was  a  dead  failure. 

*  Not  much  hurt,  do  you  say  ? '  cried  one. 

<  We  heard  she  was  nearly  killed ! '  exclaimed  another. 

*  She  has  had  to  lie  on  her  back  ever  since ! '  the  third  cent* 
eluded.  °  9'^'^^^  ^y  LjOOgle 
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*  It  is  plaiD  that  Henry  does  not  think  much  of  thai ! '  observed 
Malcolm,  with  irritating  distinctness.  ^  He,  probably,  finds  it  easy 
to  iie,  in  any  attitude/ 

I  controlled  my  temper  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

I  should  have  had  immense  enjoyment  in  taking  Malcolm  by 
the  throat  and  shaking  the  senses  out  of  his  sandy  little  head. 
There  was  enough  of  *  the  truth  that  wounds '  in  his  speech  to 
make  the  thrust  a  sharp  one,  and  I  longed  to  pay  off  scores  for 
Kathleen  and  myself  as  well.  But  this  would  have  ruined  my 
future  chance  of  helping  her,  which  I  was  quixotic  enough  to 
hope  to  do ;  so,  with  a  prodigious  effort,  I  kept  my  wrath  in  hand. 

There  was  one  good  result  from  Malcolm's  sneer.  It  broke 
off  the  conversation  upon  the  MacKenzie  family,  and  this  was 
not  renewed  during  the  meal. 

The  girls  were  angry  with  their  brother,  and  showed  it  by  pay- 
ing extra  little  attentions  to  me. 

After  breakfast  came  the  jolliest  time  imaginable.  The  sisters 
one  and  all  arrayed  themselves  in  the  jauntiest  of  aprons,  and 
informed  me  that  they  were  going  to  '  work ! ' 

*  Henry,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  dull,'  Mrs.  Norton  said. 
^  Malcolm  has  planned  to  go  for  a  long  ride,  and  there  is  no  one 
else  to  amuse  you.  How  should  you  like  to  call  at  the  Rectory  ? 
Mr.  Ferriss  struck  me  as  looking  poorly  last  night,  and  he  might 
enjoy  the  change  of  a  little  chat  with  you.  He  knows  several  of 
our  friends  out  in  Australia.' 

*  Then  the  less  I  see  of  him  the  better! '  I  mentally  ejaculated. 
To  be  sure  the  opportunity  was  a  wonderfully  good  one  for 

seeing  Kathleen  and  strengthening  my  very  slight  clue,  but  I  felt 
it  would  be  dangerous  work,  and  I  must  wait  for  another  chance. 

*  Bother  the  MacKenzies  and  all  the  tribe  of  mutual  friends ! ' 
I  inwardly  exclaimed.  *  They  will  be  too  many  for  me  soon,  I  am 
sure  of  it.' 

*  Indeed,  aunt,'  I  said  to  Mrs.  Norton,  *  there  is  no  fear  of  my 
feeling  dull.  With  your  leave,  I  intend  to  turn  busy  bee,  too. 
Grirls !  where  is  w/y  apron  ?     I  am  a  rare  good  housekeeper.' 

Housekeeping,  indeed  !  it  was  the  greatest  possible  frolic. 

There  was  Fannie  making  pastry  in  the  cool  pantry  with  its 
wide  window  sheltered  by  the  trees  outside :  it  was  fun  for  me  to 
try  to  roll  the  paste  out  and  get  it  all  stuck  upon  the  board ;  but 
I  roused  her  ire  at  last,  and  she  drove  me  off  with  a  fierce  brandish- 
ing of  her  roUing-pin. 

I  fled  laughing  and  came  upon  Florrie,  who  was  dusting  the 
drawing-room  with  a  little  white  cap  on  to  protect  her  pretty 
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I  begged  for  admission,  and  helped  her  vigorously. 

*  Are  we  not  good  servants  ? '  exclaimed  she,  laughing  merrily 
while  instructing  me  how  to  shake  my  *  wiper,'  as  I  ignorantly 
called  it,  out  of  the  window. 

I  did  not  do  much  damage  here,  beyond  knocking  down  a 
flower-vase  and  spilling  all  the  water  over  the  table. 

Then  Minnie  went  by  with  a  load  of  peas  to  shell,  and  I  offered 
to  assist  her  next. 

*  We  always  work  on  Saturdays,'  explained  she  when  we  were 
established  in  the  garden  with  our  baskets.  ^  We  like  to  help, 
and  mother  likes  us  to  learn  how  to  do  everything.' 

*  She  is  very  wise,'  I  said ;  *  and  the  future  masters  of  three 
happy  well-ordered  homes  will  thank  her  for  it  some  day.' 

Whereupon  Minnie  bridled  and  blushed,  and  looked  so  be- 
witching that  I  thought  it  would  surely  not  be  very  long  before 
someone  fell  in  love  with  her  bonny  face. 

*  Fancy  you  girls,'  I  said,  *  all  hidden  away  in  this  green  coun- 
try nest,  and  we  Londoners  having  no  idea  of  your  existence  ! ' 

*  You  colonists,  you  mean,'  retorted  Minnie,  with  a  surprised 
look.  *  Do  you  know,  Cousin  Henry,  you  seem  to  me  much  more 
like  a  Londoner  than  a  colonist !  I  thought  you  would  have  had 
great  rough  hardworking  hands  and  a  long  beard.  You  always 
said  in  your  letters  that  we  should  not  know  you  again ! ' 

We  were  getting  on  dangerous  ground  there,  and  I  hastened 
to  change  the  subject.  Beferring  to  our  last  night's  chat,  I  asked 
how  long  it  was  since  Miss  Ferriss's  brother  left  home. 

*  About  a  year,'  Minnie  answered.  *It  was  a  very  sudden 
thing.  His  father  wished  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  he  had 
been  at  college  for  some  time,  when  something  happened  to  alter 
his  views,  and  he  went  off  to  sea.  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  was 
something  wrong,  for  Kathleen  was  so  very,  very  miserable  about 
it ;  and,  indeed,  can  scarcely  bear  to  hear  Jack's  name  mentioned, 
even  now.  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  he  could  have  done. 
Cousin  Henry ! '  pursued  the  little  maiden  ingenuously.  *  But  do 
not  young  men  sometimes  play  games  for  money  and  lose  a  great 
deal  hke  that?' 

*  Sometimes,  I  believe  they  do ! '  I  answered,  unable  to  restrain 
a  smile.  '  Minnie,  you  remind  me  of  the  old  quakeress  who  said 
she  had  heard  of  such  things  as  balls  where  the  people  took  hold 
of  one  another  and  went  turning  round  and  round.  An  original 
description  of  waltzing,  was  it  not  ? ' 

I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  saying,  for  excitement.  Was  not 
this  an  inkling  of  the  truth?  Was  it  not  possible  that  Jack 
Ferriss  had  come  to  grief  in  some  way,  that  Malcolm  knew  of 
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it,  and  held  the  knowledge  as  a  means  of  keeping  Kathleen  in 
subjection  ? 

It  was  not  too  dastardly  a  thing  to  credit  him  with,  though  its 
intense  meanness  fiUed  me  with  fresh  anger  and  contempt. 

*  Did  Mr.  Ferriss  feel  very  painfully  the  parting  from  his  son  ? ' 
I  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  nonchalance,  for  Minnie  was  looking 
at  me  half  curiously. 

<  He  was  dreadfully  disappointed  that  Jack  should  give  up  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  Church,'  she  answered*  ^  But  I  fancy  he 
does  not  think  anything  was  wrong,  for  he  often  refers  to  what 
they  will  do  "  when  dear  Jack  comes  home."  Kathleen  used  to 
say  that  it  would  break  his  heart  if  any  evil  came  to  Jack  or 
herself.' 

I  was  right  then,  no  doubt !  This  seemed  to  make  it  quite 
plain.  To  screen  her  father  from  a  blow  which  she  feared  might 
fall  too  heavily  upon  him,  Kathleen  had  sacrificed  herself  and 
accepted  Malcolm's  terms  and  ofiTer  of  silence  at  so  great  a 
cost. 

Brave,  noble  girl !  Now  I  could  see  how  hard  it  was  for  her 
to  let  her  father  think  she  cared  for  a  man  he  did  not  like,  how 
bitter  had  been  her  regret  last  evening,  when  she  saw  him  turn 
away,  perhaps  accusing  her  of  selfishness,  little  knowing  that  her 
conduct  was  prompted  by  deepest  pity  and  aflfection. 

Now  to  break  the  meshes  of  the  net  Malcolm  had  wound  so 
craftily  round  his  prey ! 

I  certainly  could  not  see  my  vray  clear  to  this. 

If  only  Kathleen's  confidence  could  be  gained,  my  task  would 
be  easier — ^but  what  chance  of  that  ?  Her  pride,  her  every  feeling, 
would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  interference,  more  especially  from  me 
whom  she  knew  to  be  an  interloper,  likely  at  any  moment  to  be 
detected  and  turned  ignominiously  from  the  door. 

'Oh,  if  only  I  were  really  Henry!'  I  cried,  as  difficulties 
thickened  round  me.  *  If  I  had  but  the  right  to  stay  and  see  the 
farce,  as  I  first  thought  it,  end  in  the  punishment  of  roguery  and 
the  relief  of  innocence !  As  it  is,  may  it  not  deepen  into  tragedy, 
and  will  not  Kathleen  Ferriss  look  back  some  day  upon  a  wretched 
life  the  whole  tenor  of  which  a  few  words  might  once  have 
changed  ? ' 

I  had  never  shelled  so  many  peas  in  my  life,  and  never  again 
shall  I  hear  the  sharp  crack  of  the  breaking  pod  and  smell  the 
perfrune  of  mint,  a  handfal  of  which  was  then  lying  in  the  basket, 
without  going  back  in  fancy  to  the  peaceful  garden  at  Sunnyside, 
and  recalling  the  mad  schemes  that  flashed  through  my  brain  that 
day,  for  the  reUef  of  Kathleen  Ferriss.  ^.g,,,,  .^  Google 
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You  see,  there  was  so  little  time  to  be  lost ! 

*  Cousin  Henry '  was  expected  that  very  afternoon,  or,  rather, 
would  have  been  still  expected  but  for  me,  '^Miatever  could  be 
done  must  be  done  at  once. 

Ah !  who  is  that  unlatching  the  gate  ?  Can  it  be  the  bearded 
stranger  whom  I  am  momentarily  in  dread  of  beholding? 

ETHEL  BEAD. 
(7b  ht  ecnduded,) 
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Clement  Faunthobpe  supposed  it  mnst  be  true — as  friends  on  all 
sides  told  him — that  spiritualism  and  transcendentalism,  and  many 
uncanny  ideas  of  that  kind,  were  capable  of  producing  a  very  bad 
effect  on  people's  nerves,  if  they  paid  too  much  attention  to  them. 
It  was  certain  that  something  was  affecting  his,  and  that  in  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  way,  for  sleep  seemed  to  have  deserted  him, 
and  life  to  have  become  a  burden,  and  the  pursuits  that  generally 
give  pleasure  to  young  men  of  his  age  had  become  as  wearisome 
to  follow  as  a  dusty  turnpike  road  in  summer.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  deep  melancholy,  of  a  sense  of  unsettled  dread,  and  the 
immensity  of  things,  and  yet  their  futility,  weighed  him  down ; 
the  veil  which  hangs  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  had  become 
to  him  a  wall,  high  as  heaven,  and  of  unconjecturable  thickness, 
before  which  he  constantly  stood,  no  matter  which  way  he  turned 
his  mental  eyes ;  the  great  unanswered  whence  and  whither,  which 
aU  wisest  men  agree  to  leave  also  unasked,  pursued  him  not  only 
at  night  in  those  dark  hours  so  fallaciously  called  small  (which, 
when  we  have  occasion  to  pass  them  thoughtfully  and  awake,  are 
so  weird  in  their  length  and  suggestiveness),  but  had  begun  to 
obtrude  themselves  on  him  also  on  sunny  mornings  when  the  few 
clouds  were  high  in  the  sky  and  glistening.  In  these  circum- 
stances his  face  became  psde  and  anxious,  and  he  contracted  a 
stoop  about  the  shoulders  in  his  walk,  and  his  friends  advised  him 
to  see  a  medical  man.  Especially  his  especial  friend,  Mrs.  Welling- 
ton Wallace,  urged  upon  him  that  really  he  ought  to  see  some- 
one. 

^  My  dear  man,'  she  said  to  him  one  afternoon,  as  he  sat  in  one 
of  her  arm-chairs  and  looked  dully  at  the  cup  of  tea  she  handed 
to  him,  *you  ought  really  to  do  something.  Here  you  are,  a 
young  fellow  reputed  clever  (which  I  don't  say  I  believe)  and  also 
moderately  rich  (which  is  more  easily  veri6ed),  with  a  tolerable 
position  of  your  own,  and  half  a  dozen  careers  before  you,  and 
more  than  half  a  dozen  charming  women  quite  willing  to  marry 
you,  and  you  are  getting  to  look  as  if  you  had  decimal  coinage — or 
something  else  equally  hopeless — on  the  brain ;  you  are  getting 
positively  haggard ;  you  have  become  a  thing  of  dark  imaginings, 
you  don't  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  my  society,  and  you  look  at  a 
ip  of  my  tea  as  if  it  were  Oopack  or  Congo  at  two  shillings  the 
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pound !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  drive  you  round  this  very  day  to 
see  Dr.  Farmer ! ' 

^  I  have  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  I  assure  you,  or  next 
to  nothing/  he  answered,  drearily  smiling. 

'  All  the  more  reason  you  should  see  somebody/  she  said,  with 
a  laugh  that  was  better  than  her  logic.  ^  Promise  me,  now,  that 
you  will  do  so  at  once.' 

He  promised,  without  much  interest. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  not  in  love  ? '  the  lady  continued,  looking 
at  him  keenly. 

*Good  gracious,  no!'  he  answered,  with  evident  truth,  and 
finished  his  tea  without  appreciation. 

Among  the  charming  women  who  were  willing  to  marry 
Clement  Faunthorpe  must  be  reckoned  Mrs.  Wellington  Wallace 
herself;  it  was  an  open  secret  to  all  their  acquaintance,  and  no  one 
had  much  to  say  of  it,  except  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  both  of  them,  for  whereas  he  seemed  to  lack  ambition,  and 
woefully  to  need  a  care-taker,  she  was  very  ambitious,  and  being 
childless  and  a  widow,  woefully  needed  someone  to  care  for.  Add 
to  this,  that  she  was  still  young,  though  a  few  years  his  senior, 
that  both  were  beyond  reproach  in  the  matter  of  fortune-hunting, 
and  that  nature  had  been  kind  in  the  physical  modelling  of  each, 
and  the  suitability  of  a  match  between  them  will  at  once  be  apparent 
to  all  except  mothers  with  eligible  daughters,  who  are  proverbially 
hard  to  please. 

'  He  will  never  do  anything,  unless  someone  takes  him  in  hand,' 
confided  Mrs.  Wallace  to  a  friend,  one  day. 

'  My  dear,  there  is  no  one  so  fit  to  do  that  as  you  are,'  answered 
the  friend. 

<  I  don't  say  no,  but  I  can't  propose  to  him  myself,'  replied  her 
companion,  with  a  ruefril  smile. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  it  came  about  that  Clement 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  should  both  be  travelling  northward  on  the 
same  night,  or  how  it  was  that  the  latter  disdained  a  sleeping 
carriage,  contrary  to  her  usual  habit ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
faculty  of  medicine  had  ordered  bracing  air  for  the  former,  and 
that  the  latter  often  paid  visits  to  the  Highlands,  though  generally 
six  weeks  later  in  the  year.  It  resulted,  then,  from  whatever 
combination  of  circumstances,  that  they  were  the  sole  occupants 
of  a  first-class  carriage  on  the  Great  Northern  Bailway,  on  a  gloomy 
night,  which,  as  they  left  King*s  Cross  Station,  seemed  to  bear 
about  it  an  incipient  storm.  Mrs.  Wallace  disposed  her  maid  in 
another  part  of  the  train,  and  arranged  herself  with  a  view  to 
popofprt,  supplied  with  r^adingJamp,  maps,  and  a  npyei  of  tbo 
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lightest  description,  and  Clement,  opposite  to  her,  feeling  more 
nervous  than  usnal,  because  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
watched  her  with  a  sense  of  thankfahiess  that  he  had  not  to  fietce 
the  journey  alone. 

The  train  rolled  away  otit  of  the  station  5  the  lady  settled  her- 
self Inznrionsly  among  her  rugs,  lighted  and  fixed  her  lamp,  and 
took  up  her  book  to  read.  ^  Now  you  may  go  to  sleep,'  she  said, 
nodding  at  him  sweetly. 

*  At  this  hour?'  he  answered ;  *  besides,  I  never  sleep  in  a  railway 
carriage  ;  and  then,  I  never  sleep  nowadays  at  all,  worse  luck !  * 

*  Oh !  you  must  to-night !  *  she  replied,  *  and  I  will  be  your 
guardian  angel  and  watch  over  you.* 

However,  he  did  not ;  he  sat  and  looked  at  her,  and  thought 
that  she  was  really  a  very  handsome  woman.  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  line  of  her  nose,  about  the  setting  of  her  fine 
dark  eyes,  which  was  very  admirable ;  and  that  suspicion  of  down 
on  her  upper  lip  was  attractive  to  so  fair  and  smooth-skinned  a 
man  as  Clement.  Then  he  looked  out  of  the  black  window  through 
the  dull  reflection  of  the  interior,  into  the  black  night,  and 
watched  the  lights  in  road  and  house  and  street  as  they  hastened 
through  the  country,  and  wondered  vaguely  what  kind  of  people 
had  lit  those  lights,  and  whether  joy  or  sorrow  preponderated 
among  them.  He  wondered  if  there  were  any  spirits  abroad  to- 
night, and  if  so,  why ;  if  they  had  been  summoned  to  gratify  the 
mood  of  the  curious  or  the  passionate  question  of  the  scientific 
inquirer ;  if  they  had  come  to  answer  the  bitter  cry  of  bereavement^ 
or  if  they  merely  wandered,  unseen  and  uncared-for  by  those  who 
had  loved  them  best  in  former  life,  powerless  to  avert  evil  or  do 
good,  as  heart^sick  and  as  sad  as  any  who  yet  bore  their  mortal 
ooiL  Could  there  be  any  impotence  so  dreadful,  any  position  so 
deplorable,  as  that  of  foresight  which  cannot  warn,  of  knowledge 
which  cannot  help  ?  As  he  looked,  a  great  slow  raindrop  like  a 
great  slow  tear  fell  upon  the  black  pane,  and  glistening  in  ^^ 
glimmer  of  the  lamps  beyond  trickled  down  and  down.  It  was 
followed  by  another  and  gradually  thick  and  fest,  the  world 
around  was  fall  of  rain,  and  the  roof  of  the  carriage  resounded 
with  it,  with  a  close  swarm  of  sound,  and  the  lights  outside  showed 
bleared  and  flaming  through  the  distorted  tracery  on  the  glass. 
He  shivered  and  sighed.  Mrs.  Wallace  looked  up  irom  her  book. 
* MHbat,  not  asleep?  *  she  asked. 

*  Never  less  so,'  he  answered.     *  How  cold  it  is  to-night !  * 

*  I  am  quite  warm,'  she  answered. 

*  I  suppose  the  sound  of  the  rain  makes  me  cold,'  said  he.  *It'g 
dismally  wet.'  ^g,^^,  .^ Google 
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His  &ce  looked  so  wan  in  the  dull  lamplight  that  Mrs.  Wallace 
felt  alarmed. 

^  Dear  me,  I'll  make  you  some  tea ! '  she  cried,  with  alacrity. 

*  Here,  pull  out  my  bag  from  under  the  seat  for  me.  I'll  show 
you  what  a  fine  practical  apparatus  I  have  there.  I  never  travel 
without  my  tea:  I  couldn't  do  it — so  refreshing  on  a  journey! 
nothing  picks  one  up  so  quickly ! ' 

Clement  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  he  roused  himself  from  his 
melancholy  duly  to  admire  the  complicated  arrangement  in  brass 
and  crystal  from  which  vigour  and  refreshment  were  to  be  elabo- 
rated. Under  its  owner's  directions,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
polished  saucer  of  burning  spirits  to  retain  its  contents,  and  not  cast 
them  out  deadly  and  impartial  on  all  sides :  he  dived  into  recesses 
of  eau-de-cologne,  handkerchiefs,  note-books,  match-boxes,  slippers, 
and  every  conceivable  ^  little  thing '  that  a  handbag  has  to  receive 
at  the  moment  of  starting  on  a  journey,  for  the  bottle  of  milk  and 
parcel  of  sugar,  and  by-and-by  was  rewarded  for  his  exertions 
by  a  cup  of  the  promised  tea. 

*  There ! '  said  Mrs.  Wallace  triumphantly ;  *  now  isn't  that 
very  nice,  very  clever  of  me  ? '  She  sipped  her  tea.  *Dear !  how 
the  carriage  sways  about !  are  you  sure  we  are  not  at  the  very  tail 
of  the  train  ?  I  feel  as  if  we  were  positively  wagging  ! '  Here  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  her  cup  lurched  over  into  space. 

*  Isn't  the  tea  very  weak  ? '  she  asked  dubiously. 

^  Bather,  I  think,'  answered  Clement.  ^  It  looks  just  a  little 
washy,  you  know ;  however,  I  should  like  some  more,  if  I  can 
have  it.' 

He  received  and  absorbed  his  second  supply,  but  Mrs.  Wallace 
appeared  contented  with  the  portion  which  had  remained  to  her 
from  one  cup. 

*I  can't  think  what  tea  it  can  be,'  she  said ;  *  it's  uncommonly 
bad.     I  can't  believe  it  is  mine.' 

*  It's  nice  and  hot,'  answered  Clement.  *  Wakes  one  up  too ; 
I  feel  quite  lively  now.  Suppose  we  have  a  game  of  chess.  You 
know  you  owe  me  a  revenge.' 

Clement  was  fond  of  chess,  and  never  went  anywhere  without 
his  board  and  men.  Mrs.  Wallace  was  capable  of  a  fiurly  good 
and  often  a  very  baffling  game,  and  they  had  had  many  together, 
many  hours  of  quiet  flirtation  when  the  science  of  the  classic  play 
was  subordinate  to  the  science  of  a  play  still  more  classic,  and  of 
wider  practice  and  renown. 

*  I  have  often  played  cards  in  a  railway  carriage,  but  never  yet 
a  game  of  chess,'  said  Mrs.  Wallace.  ^Well,  I  am  willing,  but 
suppose  we  play  for  something ? '  oigt^ed by Google 
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*  Oh !  that's  sacrilegious,'  he  answered ;  *  one  ought  always  to 
play  chess  for  love.' 

*  Well,  after  all,  I  have  no  objection,'  replied  she,  with  a  faint 
blush.     *  Love  be  it  then ! ' 

Clement  laughed :  he  felt  unusually  excited.  *  Yes,  our  very 
best  for  love ! '  he  said.  *  If  you  win,  you  shall  have  to  love  me,  and 
if  I  win,  I  promise  to  love  you.' 

He  produced  a  handsome  set  of  chess-men,  in  red  and  white 
ivory,  carved  after  the  Staunton  pattern,  and  made  to  fix  on  to  the 
square  of  the  board,  which  matched  them  in  colour,  being  of  red 
and  white  leather.  Clement  put  the  pieces  in  order,  and  as  he 
did  so,  a  sudden  sweep  of  wind  made  the  lamp  flicker  and  bum 
low,  and  tore  past  the  carriage  with  a  rushing  sound. 

*  What  a  night ! '  said  he,  and  shivered  again.  *  Mrs.  Wallace, 
will  you  take  white,  and  move  first  ? ' 

The  lady  did  so.  ^  King's  pawn  two  places,  of  course ! '  she 
said.     *  I  never  can  open  any  other  way.' 

Clement  blocked  the  pawn's  further  progress,  and  the  game 
went  slowly  on.  Mrs.  Wallace,  as  though  the  love  at  stake  were 
a  serious  matter,  played  her  best,  and  considered  long  before  each 
move  she  made,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
win,  and  did  his  part  in  silence.  The  wind  swept  again  and  again 
round  the  carriage  with  the  harsh  rushing  sound,  in  which  was 
mingled  that  of  rain,  thick-falling  impetuous  rain,  lashing  the 
walls  and  windows ;  they,  the  occupants  of  the  carriage,  seemed  as 
though  sitting  in  a  tiny  alcove,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  upheaval 
and  convulsion,  and  the  elements  to  be  arrested  in  their  course 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  them.  Clement  felt  as  though  the 
slightest  move  on  his  part  would  bring  him  into  all  the  fury  and 
battle  of  them,  and  shrank  together  as  he  sat,  that  he  might 
escape  them.  His  nerves  began  to  feel  strangely  tense,  or  he 
fancied  so ;  his  hands  were  hot  and  tremulous,  and  then  the  turmoil 
outside  retreated  to  a  long  way  oflF,  and  the  only  real  thing  was 
the  carriage  and  its  contents — the  pattern  of  the  rug  on  the  floor 
with  its  much-stained  wreath  of  roses,  at  which  he  stared  absently ; 
the  rim  of  gold  round  the  chess-board,  which  glared  up  at  him 
with  amazing  brightness  and  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  JVIrs.  Wallace's 
plump  white  hand,  which  seemed  always  hovering  over  the  pieces, 
with  the  sparkle  of  the  jewels  it  bore  radiating  over  it.  The  lamp 
flickered  continually ;  the  wind  rocked  them,  their  speed  rocked 
them,  and  on  they  rushed  through  the  blinding  storm,  with  gusty 
draughts  of  air  forcing  their  way  in  round  the  windows  and  through 
^he  ventilators,  and  falling  on  his  face  with  a  ghostly  clammy 
(x)uch.    Tber^  capae  a  thunder,  a  rattle,  apd  ^  rapids  phi 
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light  in  his  eyes.  Clement  started,  his  heart  beat  violently,  his 
head  throbbed,  he  was  almost  paralysed  with  terror,  but  it  was 
only  an  up-train  passing  them. 

^  Check  to  your  king ! '  said  his  adversary  in  her  clear  neat 
tones,  and  he  collected  his  senses  with  an  effort  and  applied  him* 
self  to  the  defence  of  mimic  majesty  as  best  might  be. 

*  Ha,  ha ! '  laughed  something  with  a  mocking  ring — *  ha,  ha ! ' 
He  bent  his  head  and  listened— was  it  in  the  wind  ?  *  Ha,  ha ! '  he 
heard  it  again. 

<  Check  to  your  queen ! '  was  borne  in  upon  him,  as  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  large,  immense,  enormous,  he  saw  his  queen,  bishop, 
and  castle  threatened  by  his  adversary's  knight  at  once !     He  was 
ashamed ;  this  was  disgraceful,  that  Mrs.  Wallace  should  so  have 
the  advantage  against  him.    He  became  vividly  concerned  for  the 
fate  of  his  pieces,  and  made  a  brilliant  move.    ^  Ha,  ha ! '  once  more. 
He  looked  up  at  his  companion,  but  her  face  was  grave,  and  mind 
evidently  altogether  occupied  with  the  problem  of  how  to  dim  his 
late  brilliancy ;  he  glanced  round  the  carriage — nothing  there — 
but  the  dull  yellow  walls,  very  narrow  and  seeming  to  rock,  and 
bend  in  as  his  eyes  rested  on  them ;  they  straightened  themselves 
up  again,  and  he  turned  to  the  board  to  find  himself  in  another 
difficulty,  and  this  time  hampered  by  the  advance  of  a  well-pro- 
tected pawn.    The  game  was  becoming  awful  to  him ;  it  assumed 
vast  proportions,  he  struggled,  it  seemed  with  every  nerve  alive, 
strung  to  concert  pitch,  and  that  in  a  frail  and  tiny  shelter  among 
a  howling  conflict  of  the  forces  of  nature,  in  a  dim  light,  with  a 
clammy  hand  now  and  again  touching  him  on  the  brow,  with  a 
voiceless  figure  looming  large  and  strenuous  and  dark  opposite  to 
him,  and  he  himself  as  if  iron-bound  in  silence,  and  with  the 
power  of  speech  denied  to  him  till  the  battle  should  be  done. 
Outside  there  was  a  battle ;  and  within  the  raging  of  it  he  waged 
his  little  war,  as  awful  to  him,  if  not  more  so,  because  it  must  be 
done  slowly  without  word  or  sign.     For  his  life  he  could  not  have 
spoken.    His  head  felt  colossal,  and  seemed  to  spread  wide  on  all 
sides  of  him  yet  without  weight,  and  inside  it  was  himself,  vascular 
and  intense,  as  within  mysterious  numbing  walls,  with  absorbing 
interest  and  intelligence  directing  the  movements  of  a  long  thin- 
fingered  hand,  which  from  a  distance  obeyed  his  wishes,  and  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  himself.    There  was  a  little  peal  of  laughter 
close  to  his  ear,  and,  looking  at  his  pieces,  he  perceived  that  it 
came  from  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  red  knight,  which  tossed  its 
head  as  he  looked.  ^Ha,ha!'  The  sound  was  taken  up  by  the  other 
little  beings  on  the  board,  who  all  at  once  seemed  animated,  and 
there  was  a  mocking,  wrathful  face  under  his  king's^  ^^^?^^  ^^^ 
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tiny  clear-cut  features  under  that  of  the  queen,  and  the  pawns 
stood  about  like  serfs  of  some — ^he  could  not  think  which — olden 
time,  with  close-fitting  skull-caps  on  their  small  round  heads, 
bobbing  about  oddly.  As  he  cautiously  moved  a  bishop,  he  felt 
the  figure  warm  and  living  to  his  touch,  and  the  mimic  laughter 
ran  round  him  everywhere.  In  the  general  motion  the  squares 
even  were  not  quite  steady,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  arrange 
his  men  on  them.  Suddenly  he  understood  what  it  all  meant, 
and  wondered  why  he  had  not  known  it  before ;  he  was  aware  that 
this  game  he  was  playing  was  no  ordinary  empty  trial  of  modem 
skill,  but  that  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  chivalry  was  moving  in  it 
^^-the  spirit  of  monarchy,  in  the  days  when  the  king  was  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  service  and  homage  of  every  man  throughout  the 
nation ;  when  the  knight  rendered  loyal  duty  and  service  to  his 
sovereign,  the  church  blessed — or  cursed — them  both,  and  its  word 
was  great,  and  its  power ;  in  brief,  the  ghost  of  medisevalism  and 
feudalism  was  living  here  for  the  moment,  and  fighting  out  the 
fight  which  all  things  and  all  systems  have  to  accomplish  before 
they  die  away  and  are  forgotten. 

Here  was  an  answer  to  his  doubts  of  an  hour  ago,  this  revelation 
of  a  spirit  animating  some  material  thing;  here  was  the  ghost 
of  the  life  which  had  permeated  centuries  and  peoples ;  here  was 
he,  permitted  to  preside  at  the  conflict.  What  he  fought  against 
was  nothing  to  him,  his  chain  of  reasoning  did  not  go  so  far. 
More,  he  became  aware  that  consecutive  minutes  of  blankness 
were  passing  over  his  brain,  when  he  sat  looking  at  the  little  forces 
before  him,  undisceming.  There  were  sparks  and  bands  of  light 
floating  before  his  eyes,  which  confused  him,  and  once  or  twice 
he  fancied  he  saw  pools  of  blood  upon  the  board,  dark  and  ghastly. 
It  might  have  been  only  the  colour  of  the  red  squares,  but  in  any 
case  this  was  not  surprising  on  a  battle-field.  Nor  was  it  sur- 
prising that  the  hissing  rain  storm  outside  seemed  to  be  closing 
in  upon  him,  or  that  the  damp  draughts  of  wind  blew  into  the 
carriage  more  thickly,  while  his  huge  head  continually  had  less 
and  less  weight  till  it  seemed  to  leave  him  altogether — ^him,  sitting 
crouching  within  where  it  had  been,  and  holding  on  to  the  last 
shreds  of  skill  he  seemed  to  possess,  as  his  men  were  driven  back, 
slowly  back,  to  defeat. 

A  white  knight  swooped  down  on  one  of  his  castles,  and  it  was 
gone.  The  white  queen  passed  over  his  remaining  bishop,  and 
upon  the  squares  lay  only  the  deep  pools  of  blood  as  she  went  on. 
^  Check ! '  he  heard  firom  aiar.  The  long  thiki-fingered  hand  did 
its  work  of  prevention.  *  Check ! '  and  the  red  knight  was  laughing 
again,  ^  Ha,  ha ! '  from  the  side  of  the  board  where  it(lay  useless. 
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*  Check ! '  Oh  chivalry !  victory !  All  going,  going  in  the  rush 
of  the  wind,  in  the  peaceless  tomnlt  of  the  train !  and  to  be  left 
far  behind,  there  on  the  cold  wet  road.  Cold — ^yes,  how  cold  it 
was ;  and  how  cold  that  touch  on  his  head,  his  head  which  strangely 
was  not  there ;  dark  too,  with  the  lamp  burning  low,  flickering, 
burning  lower;  speechless,  with  the  strong,  voiceless  woman, 
hunting  him  down,  down,  amid  all  the  horror !  Oh,  poor  spirit, 
which  it  had  been  his  to  protect,  and  which  now  must  wander 
again !  He  was  suffocated  in  that  comer,  where  his  king  stood 
at  bay.  There,  where  but  one  step  more  was  possible  to  him,  and 
that  into  the  sickening  pool — ha,  ha!  he  must  go  there!  In 
with  you,  into  it,  suffocating,  surging  horrid  up  around  you  though 

it  is *  Checkmate  ! ' — a^a-h !  a  long  scream  of  agony  from 

the  vanquished  spirit.    Clement  threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  back 
fainting. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  train  glided  into  the  station  at  York. 
........ 

Ten  days  after  Mrs.  Wallace  entered  Clement  Faunthorpe's 
room  in  the  hotel,  whither  he  had  been  conveyed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  feebly,  but  with  evident  pleasure. 

*  How  good  you  are  to  me,'  he  said. 

*  Good !  *  answered  the  lady.  *  And  if  I  were,  I  ought  to  be. 
I  feel  I  am  responsible  for  your  illness.  As  you  are  really  better 
to-day,  doctor  and  niu*se  have  both  assured  me  of  it,  I  may  tell 
you — sit  down,  there's  a  dear  man ! — I  may  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
mercy  you  were  not  poisoned — poisoned — ^by  the  tea  I  gave  you 
on  that  awful  journey ! ' 

^  No— how  ? '  asked  Clement  astonished. 

*  Why,  it  appears  that  my  mischievous  idiot  of  a  maid — ^IVe 
only  had  her  a  month,  and  had  not  yet  learned  her  particular  vices 
— suffers,  as  she  says,  from  ^^  racks  of  neuralgia,"  to  ease  which  she 
takes  laudanum,  and  preferably,  it  would  seem,  in  her  tea.  Well, 
when  I  ordered  her  to  put  up  some  cold  tea  for  me — of  course  I 
can't  be  troubled  to  take  water  and  all  that,  separately,  in  a  rail- 
way carriage — the  crazy  thing  must  needs  go  and  give  us  by 
mistake  a  bottle  of  her  own  private  abomination,  which  was 
nearly  the  death  of  you !  I  have  given  her  warning,  but  I  don't 
know  how  I  am  to  atone  to  you  for  all  you  have  gone  through.' 

^  Oh  I  so  that  was  it.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  Awful  the 
effect  it  had  on  me.  I  never  shall  forget  that  game  of  chess,' 
replied  Clement,  with  feeling. 

*  Do  you  know,  all  the  time  I  fended  there  was  something 
odd  about  you.     Some  of  your  moves  were  strokes  of  genius,  and 
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I  marvelled  at  them ;  then  you  would  seem  to  consider  for  an 
age,  and  perhaps  at  the  end  do  something  a  child  would  have 
been  ashamed  of.  Naturally  I  beat  you,  and  just  as  you  were 
mated  the  engine  gave  a  simply  wicked  whistle,  and  that  upset 
you  altogether.    Neither  shall  I  ever  forget  that  game ! ' 

^  I  see,'  said  Clement ;  ^  and  have  you  forgotten  the  stake  for 
which  we  agreed  to  play  ?  Won't  you  tell  me — as  you  promised — 
that ' 

^  Dear  gracious !  what  are  you  fidgeting  round  my  back  for  ? 
H'm — ^well — really  I  think  I  have  shown  it  to  you  clearly  enough 
these  last  ten  days,  without  actual  words  being  necessary.' 

Their  attitude  half  an  hour  later  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Clement  thought  so. 

E.  E.  DICKINBOK. 
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BfiRESFORD  Hall,  in  the  beaatifal  neighbourhood  of  Little- 
swamp,  had  long  been  untenanted.  That  *  eligible  residential 
estate,  standing  in  its  own  grounds/  as  the  agents  advertised  it  (as 
if  it  could  have  stood  in  any  other),  remained  in  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  ghosts  and  rodents,  who,  as  they  pay  no  rent  and  do  incal- 
culable damage,  constitute  an  even  more  objectionable  class  of 
tenants  than  those  humorously  recommended  to  house-owners 
as  *  desirable.' 

This  was  of  course  very  much  deplored  in  Littleswamp,  which 
had  lively  recollections  of  the  Hall  in  palmier  days,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  social  duties  too  long  neglected.  The  owner,  however. 
Colonel  Bowsborough,  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  for,  after  many 
years'  success  in  the  fashionable  trade  of  backing  horses,  fickle 
fortune  had  deserted  him,  so  that  he  in  his  turn  had  to  desert  his 
home,  and  shut  up  his  house,  till  such  time  as  chance  or  destiny 
should  favour  him  with  a  tenant. 

The  excitement,  therefore,  in  Littleswamp  was  like  that  in 
London  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  one  day  it  became  known 
that  the  colonel's  friend.  Captain  Fosse,  had  not  only  actually 
taken  a  stranger  to  see  the  house,  but  that  the  stranger  had 
readily  agreed  to  take  the  house  on  the  terms  understood  to  be 
asked  for  it,  without  any  haggling  or  bargaining.  The  steadiest 
heads  were  turned  by  the  intelligence,  which  of  course  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  prairie  fire.  The  state  of  suspense  was 
something  terrible.  Of  course  the  new  neighbour  must  be  rich, 
but  was  he  respectable,  was  he  of  good  family,  had  he  inherited 
his  fortune,  or  committed  the  disgrace  of  having  in  any  way  earned 
it?  These  momentous  questions,  and  a  thousand  others,  were 
canvassed  with  something  like  fury. 

Mrs.  fiossendale,  who  lived  as  a  sort  of  setter  of  ton  to  the 
district,  had  come  to  look  on  Beresford  Hall  as  somehow  under 
her  special  guardianship,  and  during  the  years  of  its  unoccupied 
expectancy  had  given  as  the  mot  d^ordre  to  the  neighbourhood, 
*  On  no  account  can  we  accept  a  parvenu  at  the  Hall.'  Everybody 
wondered  what  the  good  lady  would  do  if  Colonel  Bowsborough 
let  the  house  to  a  Lancashire  cotton-spinner  or  to  anyone  in  any 
way  tainted  with  trade,  but  everybody  felt  sure  that  she  would  do 
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something.  Her  husband,  poor  easy  man,  whose  feither  had  made 
his  fortune  out  of  umbrellas  and  on  whom,  literally  speaking,  the 
clouds  of  heaven  had  dropped  their  &tnes8,  was  the  victim  of 
constant  lectures  on  the  necessity  of  having  nobody  but  a  gentle- 
man at  the  Hall.  ^  A  place  like  that,'  she  said,  ^  ought  to  have  a 
tenant  in  keeping  with  it.  A  nobleman  or  a  relation  to  a  noble- 
man is  the  least  that  will  do.  It  would  be  a  profiemation  to  the  place 
if  it  harboured  anyone  whose  blood  was  not  of  the  bluest.  Think 
otherwise  of  the  danger  to  Ophelia  or  Fitzhubertof  a  m^oZ^tonoe 
with  the  family.  Oh,  John !  I  do  not  think  I  could  survive  a 
•m^aJttiomct.    Spare  me  that !     Spare  me  that  I ' 

^My  dear  Maria,'  John  would  remonstrate,  ^why  anticipate 
misfortunes  that  may  never  come  ?  Ophelia  and  Fitzhubert  will 
doubtless  make  very  respectable  marriages  in  their  own  station  of 
Ufe.' 

^But  I  wish  them  to  marry  above  it,'  would  reply  the  lady, 
impatiently.     *  They  must  marry  blue  blood,  or  not  at  all.' 

^  ^That  is  another  question  altogether.  But  where  should  I 
have  been,  had  your  parents  restricted  your  choice  to  what  you 
are  for  ever  calling  blue  blood  ?  Depend  upon  it,  with  regard  to 
matrimony,  that,  what  will  be,  will  be,  and  what  will  be,  will  no 
doubt  be  for  the  best.* 

^  Oh,  John !  you  provoking  man !  you  horrid  Fatalist !  I've 
really  no  patience  with  you.  I  declare  you've  no  more  ambition 
than  a  toad  I ' 

This  conversation  took  place  almost  daily  with  the  regularity 
of  the  return  of  the  solar  phenomena.  Long  experience  had 
taught  John  that  when  it  reached  the  point  of  contrasting  his 
ambition  with  that  of  a  toad  the  climax  was  reached,  and  that  it 
was  then  better  for  him  gracefully  and  prudently  to  surrender  the 
field. 

Of  course  it  did  not  remain  a  secret  for  long  who  the  stranger 
was.  Captain  Fosse  was  far  too  proud  of  his  new  Mend  not  to  let 
it  be  speedily  known  that  the  gentleman  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  as  tenant  for  Beresford  Hall  was  a  Frenchman  of  dis- 
tinguished name  and  lineage,  no  less  a  person,  in  &ct,  than  M.  le 
Due  de  Montanvert. 

How  splendidly  the  name  rolled  all  that  day  fix>m  off  fair  lips, 
as  the  news  spread  from  house  to  house.  They  dwelt  on  it,  and 
seemed  to  taste  it,  like  luscious  fruit.  The  stage  of  suspense  and 
expectation  passed  into  the  stage  of  beatitude  and  ecstasy.  like 
a  slight  shock  of  earthquake,  it  exercised  a  positively  healing  effect 
on  certain  invalids;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  well  it  so 
quickened  the  heart's  action  as  in  some  cases  to  act  injuriously. 
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Among  these  latter  was  Mrs.  Bossendale,  who  for  the  space  of  a 
whole  day  kept  to  her  bed. 

Motives  of  policy,  perhaps,  helped  to  dictate  this  course,  for  it 
gave  her  a  prior  claim  on  the  attentions  of  Dr.  Knowall,  than 
whom  certainly  no  one  more  dearly  loved  to  gossip  or  was  more 
likely  to  know  all  about  the  Duke  or  anyone  else. 

'Do  tell  me,  dear  doctor,'  she  asked,  after  all  immediate 
anxiety  about  her  heart  had  been  duly  allayed, '  how  Captain  Fosse 
came  to  noake  this  illustrious  acquaintance.' 

'  On  that  point,'  replied  the  doctor, '  the  Captain  maintains  a 
certain  amount  of  secrecy.  That  he  first  met  him  in  London  by 
accident  on  Constitution  Hill,  and  that  the  acquaintance  rapidly 
ripened  into  friendship,  is  all  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  his  nearest 
friends.  Anyhow,  it  is  immensely  to  his  credit  that  he  should  have 
procured  for  us  so  great  an  addition  and  ornament  to  our  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

*  That  is  to  put  it  mildly.  Dr.  Knowall,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  dreadful  people  we  might  have  had  for  neighbours.  It  prac- 
tically insures  his  return  at  the  coming  election,  but  I  feel  there 
should  be  something  in  the  form  of  a  testimonial.' 

*  The  best  testimonial,  my  dear  lady,  that  we  can  oflFer  to  the 
Captain  will  be  the  warmth  of  our  welcome  to  his  distinguished 
friend,  who,  I  hear,  is  only  taking  the  Hall  for  the  summer  and 
autumn,  with  a  view  to  its  possible  purchase  next  year,  should 
he  find  everything  to  his  liking.' 

'  We  must  see  that  he  does,'  said  the  lady  fervently,  and  her 
nimble  brain  travelled  in  a  twinkling  over  such  thoughts  as 
picnics  and  tennis  parties,  new  dresses  for  herself  and  Ophelia,  a 
new  suit  of  evening  clothes  for  John,  a  course  of  French  reading 
for  Fitzhubert.  In  the  midst  of  this  rush  of  thought,  she 
suddenly  asked :  '  Has  he  a  large  family  ?  Are  his  sons  and 
daughters  of  age  ?  ' 

Doctor  Knowall  smiled :  *  My  dear  lady,  the  Duke  is  young — 
more  than  that,  be  is  unmarried.' 

Soon  after  that  stroke,  the  doctor  left  his  patient  to  her  own 
reflections.  Need  I  say  that  these  were  of  the  most  joyful  sort  ? 
Brilliant  visions  flashed  before  her  mind,  and  a  kind  of  second 
sight  seemed  to  merge  the  present  with  the  future  as  she  read  in 
the  *  Court  Journal '  and  *  Morning  Post '  of  a  certain  approaching 
marriage  in  high  life,  then  of  an  actual  wedding,  with  a  full 
account  of  the  dresses  of  the  bride,  of  the  bridesmaids,  and  of  the 
bride's  mother.  The  cake,  of  course,  was  furnished  by  Gunter, 
and  the  gifts  were  all  of  a  princely  description.  She  was  already 
wondering  what  presents  the  Duke  would  give  his  bridesmaids. 
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and  how  she  could  contrive  the  absence  of  certain  objectionable 
relations  of  her  husband,  when  an  appalling  reflection  arrested  her : 
other  daughters  besides  Ophelia  might  cherish  aspirations ;  other 
mothers  might  rival  herself  in  ambition,  or  outwit  her  in  resource* 

She  determined  to  be  prompt — to  be,  if  possible,  first  in  the 
field.  So  that  evening  she  did  three  things.  She  had  a  maternal 
conversation  with  Ophelia,  whom  by  a  delicate  method  of  thought- 
transference  she  inspired  with  certain  hopes  to  which  there  was 
no  need  to  give  open  utterance.  She  wrote  to  Poole's  to  send 
a  man  to  take  John's  measure  for  sundry  new  and  becoming 
garments.  She  wrote  to  Bolandi's  to  recommend  her  a  first-rate 
French  master,  and  to  send  her  some  of  the  newest  French  literature. 

Meantime  great  preparations  were  made  at  the  Captain's,  who 
was  to  entertain  his  illustrious  Mend  for  a  brief  period  till  Beres- 
ford  Hall  had  undergone  certain  decorative  changes,  suitable  to 
the  exalted  rank  of  its  expected  occupant.  The  Duke  had  put 
this  matter  almost  entirely  in  the  Captain's  hands,  who  was  to 
order  all  requisites  with  a  free  purse,  and  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  local  tradesmen.  This  added  immensely  to  tiie  Captain's 
popularity,  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  his  Liberal  opponent  for 
the  next  election  might  as  well  vacate  the  field  at  once.  The 
Captain  daily  expected  the  Duke,  together  with  his  faithful 
Achates  and  companion,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Vincent. 

One  day  the  Duke  telegraphed  to  the  Captain,  begging  him 
to  send  and  meet  him  by  a  train  due  at  Littleswamp  late  that 
afternoon.  But  the  telegram,  unluckily,  was  never  delivered, 
for  it  fell  out  of  the  bearer's  pocket,  and  being  found  by  a  small 
boy,  was  by  him  promptly  torn  to  pieces ;  the  bearer,  when  he 
discovered  the  loss,  wisely  relying  on  circumspect  silence.  The 
consequence  was  disastrous ;  for  the  Duke  and  his  satellite  stepped 
on  arriving  into  a  carriage,  which  they  took  to  be  intended  for 
themselves,  but  which  had  really  been  sent  by  the  Bossendales 
for  the  tailor  from  Poole's,  and  the  French  master  from  Bolandi's, 
who  happened  to  be  coming  by  the  same  train.  When  they 
arrived,  the  butler,  who  had  no  notion  of  attempting  to  announce 
the  French  master  by  name,  ushered  the  Duke  into  the  drawing- 
room,  first  showing  his  companion  into  the  study,  there  to  await 
the  pleasure  of  master.  The  Duke  seemed  rather  puzzled  at  first, 
but  he  imagined  that  his  host  and  hostess  were  for  the  moment 
engaged,  and  that  the  strange  lady  and  her  daughter  were  fellow- 
guests  with  himself  under  the  Captain's  hospitable  roof. 

Tea  was  served,  and  the  usual  commonplaces  of  conversation 
exchanged,  after  which  Mrs.  Bossendale  rang  the  bell,  and  bade 
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the  butler  send  Mr.  Fitzhubert  down.  ^This  is  my  son/  she 
said,  as  she  introduced  a  strapping  graceless  youth  of  seventeen. 
^  It  is  my  wish  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  conversations 
with  you  in  your  native  tongue.     (Fitzhubert,  don't  giggle.) ' 

^  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,'  said  the  Duke  graciously. 

*You  will  also  read  French  with  myself  and  my  daughter 
Ophelia,'  added  the  lady. 

It  sounded  oddly  like  an  imperative,  but  the  Duke  took  it  as 
a  request,  and  replied  that  that  also  would  give  him  much  plea- 
sure. 

^  You  have  doubtless  brought  with  you  some  of  the  newest 
books  from  Paris.    Pray,  may  I  ask  you  for  some  of  their  names  ? ' 

^  I  regret,  madam,'  said  the  Duke,  ^  that  in  coming  to  England 
I  have  left  my  native  literature,  as  well  as  my  native  land,  behind 
me.' 

*How  vexing  1'  said  the  lady.  *Then  we  shall  have,  I  fear, 
to  depend  on  Badne.  (Fitzhubert,  run  and  fetch  Bacine  instead 
of  grinning  there  like  an  idiot.)  Excuse  me,  but  I  should  just 
like  to  test  your  accent  from  Bacine.  I  assume  that  it  is  the 
purest  Parisian.' 

Before  the  Duke,  astonished  beyond  measure,  could  reply,  in 
rushed  Vincent,  in  a  high  state  of  indignation.  ^  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  insult  ? '  he  exclaimed.  ^  They  take  me  for  a 
tailor  in  this  house  I  They  ask  me  to  take  a  man's  measure ! 
Was  it  your  intention  to  subject  me  to  this  insult,  M.  le  Due  ? ' 

Fitzhubert  exploded,  and  so  did  his  mother,  but  in  a  different 
way,  for  she  could  not  suppress  a  slight  scream,  as  just  at  this 
moment  her  husband  ushered  into  the  room  the  veritable  French 
master  and  the  tailor,  who,  chancing  to  get  a  Uft,  had  at  last 
reached  their  destination.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
amazement  on  one  side,  the  explanations  and  apologies  on  the 
other,  which  ensued  before  this  painful  scene  ended,  and  the 
Duke  and  his  attendant  finally  departed  with  the  profusest  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  amity. 

Then  it  was  John's  turn.  He,  as  the  schoolboys  say,  caught 
it.  ^  It's  all  your  stupid  fault,  John,'  exclaimed  his  spouse,  wring* 
ing  her  hands  in  her  excess  of  vexation.  *  Why  did  you  not  save 
me  from  this  ?  You've  no  more  sense  than  a  toad,  as  well  as  no 
more  ambition.     Oh  !     What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ? ' 

*  Forget  all  about  it,  dear  mother,'  said  Fitzhubert  laughing. 
*At  all  events,  we  shall  need  no  formal  introduction  to  Pure 
Gserulean.    He'll  know  us  all  again,  when  he  sees  us.' 

*  Fitzhubert,'  said  his  mother  sternly,  'it  is  no  laughing 
matter ;  the  very  thought  of  it  is  agonising.    John,  it's  like  you 
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to  stand  there  and  let  that  boy  exult  over  the  distress  of  his 
mother.' 

Fitzhubert  retreated,  but  explosions  of  laughter,  like  a  squib 
going  off,  might  be  heard  at  intervals  as  he  receded  into  the 
distance. 

When  once  the  Duke  was  settled  in  Beresford  Hall,  his  popu- 
larity grew  apace.  The  custom  he  gave  to  all  sorts  of  tradespeople 
was  as  lavish  as  became  his  position.  No  one  thought  of  anything 
so  insulting  as  sending  in  their  bills.  The  Duke's  custom  was  its 
own  reward.  Dukes,  of  course,  are  exempt  from  the  horrid 
modem  custom  of  ready-money  payments.  That  is  one  of  the 
compensations  of  the  position. 

Captain  Fosse  still  clung  to  the  Duke  as  in  a  sense  his  own 
j^ssession  or  creation.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  being  seen  in 
his  presence,  and  one  day  gave  a  large  garden  party  to  introduce 
the  Duke  generally  to  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  Who  in 
Littleswamp  ever  forgot  that  day  ?  There  was  Lord  and  Lady 
Frump,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Speldhurst,  Lady  Jessebel  Beauclerc, 
Mr.  and  Lady  Wilhelmina  Scrub,  Dr.  Knowall,  and  a  host  of  other 
local  celebrities.  Of  course  the  Captain  and  his  wife,  as  strong 
Primrose  Leaguers,  confined  their  invitations  to  the  Tory  side. 
The  Duke  was  a  Conservative  possession,  and  not  a  taint  of  demo- 
cracy was  to  sully  the  aristocratic  flavour  of  his  semi-royal  pre- 
sence. The  Captain's  park-like  grounds  were  on  that  day  closed 
to  the  public ;  and  when  Mr.  Bowantree,  the  rich  draper,  and 
future  candidate  for  the  Liberal  votes  of  Littleswamp,  applied  for 
admission  at  the  lodge  gate,  the  lodgekeeper,  with  a  face  with 
less  humanity  and  more  stiffness  in  it  than  I  have  often  seen  in  a 
piece  of  limestone,  turned  her  heel  on  him  with,  ^  Only  the  aiigJU 
are  admitted  to-day,  Mr.  Bowantree.'  Mr.  Bowantree,  who  never 
scrupled  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  that  House  of  which  Lord 
Frump  was  a  member,  felt  more  than  ever  that,  if  it  rested  with 
him  solely,  it  would  fare  badly  with  one  of  the  estates  of  the 
realm.     He  fervently  wished  the  Duke  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  Captain  introduced  the  Duke  generally  to  his  guests  in  a 
little  set  oration,  which  was  very  well  received:  *  Ladies  and 
gentlemen, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  my 
friend,  M.  le  Due  de  Montanvert.  M.  le  Due,  though  a  French- 
man, is,  I  may  say,  one  of  us,  for  he  is  for  Church  and  King,  and 
as  good  a  Conservative  as  anyone  here  to-day,  which,  you  know, 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  He  is  true  blue,  and  no  mistake.  M.  le 
Due  detests  Liberalism  in  aU  its  forms  and  under  all  its  pretences ; 
I  have  heard  him  speak  of  it  as  the  *^  spawn  of  scorpions."  He 
sympathizes  cordially  with  our  Primrose  League,  which  we  may 
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&irly  hope  that  he  will  assist  in  the  many  ways  that  lie  open  to 
his  influence.  He  already  talks  of  instituting,  on  his  return  to 
France,  a  league  in  imitation  of  ours,  to  be  called  the  Peony 
League.' 

The  Duke  shortly  spoke  in  reply,  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  no  one  could  have  looked  more  aristocratic.  His  black  hair, 
set  off  by  a  skin  the  colour  of  magnolia,  his  dark  eyes  and  aquiline 
nose,  imparted  to  his  physiognomy  an  air  of  delicacy  which  ac- 
corded exactly  with  all  received  or  preconceived  notions  concerning 
blue  blood.  One  venturesome  lady  declared  that  he  looked  the 
personification  of  la,  vieiUe  cowr. 

Oh,  the  bowings  and  scrapings  and  cringings  of  that  afternoon ! 
Was  ever  the  like,  or  is  it  true,  as  Rowantree  was  fond  of  assert- 
ing, that  nowhere  was  such  flunkeyism  to  be  found  as  in  the 
higher  classes  of  Littleswamp  society  ? 

^I  hope  you  like  the  Duke,  Mrs.  Sossendale,'  said  Captain 
Fosse,  with  the  air  of  a  man  fully  conscious  of  having  deserved  well 
of  his  country. 

'  Tike  him  ! '  was  the  reply, '  I  think  him  adorable !  He  makes 
me  think  of  Prince  Eugene  every  time  I  look  at  him.  Only  the 
Prince,  I  believe,  had  a  double  row  of  upper  teeth,  one  behind  the 
other*  I  never  in  my  life  saw  anyone  whose  origin  was  more  vividly 
impressed  upon  his  countenance,  or  whose  every  movement  more 
unmistakably  bespoke  his  high  noblesse.  I  declare  he's  talking 
to  Ophelia,  and  he  seems  to  be  amusing  her  too.' 

*  Ah !  you  must  beware  of  the  Duke,'  said  the  Captain  laughing ; 
^  no  man  more  susceptible,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Oh  !  Captain  Fosse,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish  ?  '  returned  the 
lady  with  a  little  peal  of  gratified  laughter. 

Then  she  tiumed  to  a  little  cluster,  who  of  course  were  discuss- 
ing the  lion  of  the  day.  They  appealed  to  her  for  her  verdict,  and 
she  pronounced  him  ^  a  Duke  every  inch  of  him.' 

^  That's  just  what  I  say,'  said  Lady  Frump.  *  One  feels  his 
superiority  so  perceptibly.  There  is  that  about  him  which  nothing 
but  blue  blood  ever  gives.    There  is  the  unmistakable  aroma.' 

^  He  has  on  me,'  said  the  fiitualist  Clergyman,  Mr.  Austin,  *  the 
effect  of  a  Swiss  mountain.  I  feel  as  morally  and  physically  the 
better  for  his  presence  as  I  do  for  the  air  from  the  Jungfirau.  It 
is  as  Longfellow  says : 

But  breathe  the  air  of  mountains. 
And  their  unapproachable  summits 
Shall  Hit  thee  to  the  level  of  themselves.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lady  Speldhurst,  *  only  he's  not  unapproachable  at 
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all.  He  has  only  just  that  amoant  of  reserve  which  falls  short  of 
hauteur  and  is  the  surest  pledge  of  aristocratic  breeding.' 

^  He's  a  perfect  gentleman,  of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Bossendale ; 
^  there's  not  a  trace  of  vulgarity  about  his  composition,  nothing 
bourgeois.    But  we  must  do  our  best  to  keep  him  select.' 

^  We  must  indeed,'  said  Captain  Fosse ;  ^  we  must  hedge  him 
round.  To  meet  by  chance  any  Dissenter  or  Badical  would  be 
real  physical  pain  to  him.' 

*I  understand,'  said  Lady  Frump,  Hhat  he  has  resolved  in 
future  not  to  employ  a  single  Liberal  tradesman.  That's  your 
doing,  I  suppose.  Captain  ?  ' 

The  Captain  smiled  a  modest  affirmative.  ^Rowantree,  I'm 
afraid,  will  be  furious,'  he  said. 

*  Let  him  be  furious,'  said  Lord  Frump  chuckling.  *  If  he 
wants  the  Duke's  custom,  let  him  adopt  the  Duke's  politics.' 

So  the  conversation  lapsed  into  politics,  those  muddy  shallows 
into  which  we  need  not  follow  it.  Fitzhubert  perceiving  the 
marked  attentions  paid  by  the  Duke  to  his  sister,  came  up  at  last 
to  his  mother,  and  said  in  his  profane  boyish  way: 

*  I  say,  mamma,  how  long  are  you  going  to  allow  Ophelia  so 
entirely  to  monopolise  the  attentions  of  Pure  Cserulean  ?  ' 

*  Fitzhubert,  you  silly  boy,'  she  replied,  *  I  really  must  beg 
that  you  will  cease  to  apply  that  insulting  expression  to  a  person 
of  the  Duke's  distinction.' 

^  All  right,  dear  mamma,'  said  the  boy,  ^  but  who  was  it  ques- 
tioned the  Duke's  accent  ?  Who  was  it  wanted  to  put  him  on  in 
Racine  ? '  And  the  youth  laughed  convulsively  at  the  recollec- 
tion. 

Then  the  Dake  came  up  escorting  Ophelia,  who  beamed 
radiance  like  a  blushing  rose.  Whilst  she  turned  to  speak  with 
her  brother,  the  Duke  in  the  politest  manner  assured  her  mother 
of  the  great  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  her  conversation,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  that  meeting  might  be  the  first  of  many. 
The  expression  of  hope  was  reciprocated,  and  again  before  the 
mother's  active  mind  flashed  the  thought  of  those  objectionable 
relations  of  her  husband,  and  of  the  excuses  that  could  serve  for 
not  inviting  them  to  partake  of  that  cake,  of  the  manufacture  of 
which  Gunter  was  intended  to  have  the  honour. 

*  The  most  hospitable  welcome  that  you  among  others  have 
accorded  to  me,'  said  the  Duke,  *  I  shall  never  forget ;  but  I  hope 
the  time  may  come,  and  that  soon,  when  you  will  allow  me  to  repay 
my  debt  to  you,  by  your  honouring  me  with  a  visit  in  Normandy ; 
when  I  am  again  resident  upon  my  terreSj  I  hope  none  of  the 
family  will  refuse  my  poor  hospitality.'  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*  I  am  sure,  M.  le  Due,*  she  replied,  *  that  we  shall  accept  your 
most  generous  invitation  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  But 
I  trust  that  you  do  not  yet  contemplate  leaving  us  ? ' 

'  Far  from  it,'  said  the  Duke ;  ^  I  shall  not  leave  Littleswamp 
till  I  am  obliged  by  circumstances.  But  there  are,  you  know,  cir- 
cumstances and  times,  when,  as  they  say,  noblesse  oblige,' 

*  That  is  precisely,'  she  replied,  *  what  I  am  constantly  saying 
to  my  husband.' 

The  Duke  smiled,  and  shortly  after  went  and  carried  on  the 
same  sort  of  conversations  in  the  same  gracious  terms  with  other 
ladies.  This  won  him  golden  opinions.  But  it  was  rather  a  blow 
to  Mrs.  Bossendale,  when  she  referred  with  justifiable  pride  to  Mrs. 
Austin  to  the  Normandy  invitation,  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Austin's 
family  too  had  been  quite  as  pressingly  asked  to  those  mysterious 
terres  beyond  the  English  Channel. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  hospitalities  at  Beresford  Hall 
became  the  talk  of  the  country.  Parties  of  all  kinds  succeeded 
one  another  with  startling  rapidity.  People  even  came  from  a 
distance  and  took  houses  at  Littleswamp  for  the  summer.  It  got 
bruited  about  that  the  Duke  was  contemplating  matrimony,  and 
Vincent  expressed  himself  as  nervous  on  this  score ;  he  said  that 
the  Duke  was  for  ever  concluding  arguments  with  him  on  this 
subject  with  *  Enfin^  Vincentj  je  me  range.'  This  really  kept  up 
a  state  of  boiling  excitement,  which  threw  even  politics  into  the 
background.  Politics  in  fiEu^t  almost  ceased  to  exist,  for  very  few 
of  the  Liberal  party  resisted  the  social  pressure  of  the  Primrose 
party,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the  ducal  influence.  Most  of 
them  became  Conservatives,  of  course  under  the  name  of  Union- 
ists, a  convenient  term  which  salved  their  consciences  whilst  it 
fully  satisfied  the  Tories.  Bowantree  remained  deserted  and 
alone,  chewing  the  cud  of  his  righteous  indignation.  But  being 
a  plucky  Briton,  he  resolved  to  stick  to  his  guns,  and  trust  to  the 
chances  of  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

I  refrain,  for  decency's  sake,  from  narrating  all  the  little  arts 
and  intrigues  which  the  supposed  matrimonial  intentions  of  the 
Duke  called  into  play.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mother  of 
Ophelia  distanced  other  competitors  in  the  success  with  which 
she  improved  the  intimacy.  This  is  not  a  love  story,  so  there  is 
no  need  to  go  into  details.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Duke's  intentions  were  serious,  or  whether  his  behaviour  was 
merely  French  poHtesse.  As  for  Ophelia,  she  could  not  get  her- 
self to  care  for  him ;  only  as  a  dutiful  and  sensible  girl  she  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  rejecting  a  proposal,  had  he  seen  fit  to 
make  one.    Fitzhubert  began  to  be  urgent  with  his  father  and 
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mother,  that  it  was  full  time  one  of  them  asked  Pure  CsBrulean 
his  intentions ;  to  which  his  mother  replied : 

*Fitzhubert,  how  absurd  you  are;  as  if  one  could  treat  the 
Duke  like  an  ordinary  gentleman ! ' 

*  He  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  one,  mamma.' 

*  I  really  think,  Maria,*  said  her  husband,  *  that  you  carry  your 
infatuation  about  the  Duke  rather  too  &r*  If  he  wants  an  English 
wife,  he  will  seek  one  in  the  old  English  aristocracy,  not  in  our 
rank  of  life.  For  my  part,  I'd  quite  as  soon  see  our  Ophelia 
married  to  young  Christopher  Scrub,  whom  we  have  known  aH 
our  lives,  as  to  this  French  aristocrat,  of  whose  antecedents  we 
know  nothing.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  would,  John,'  said  his  wife.  *  As  if  Ophelia 
could  be  as  happy  as  Mrs.  Scrub  as  she  would  be  as  La  Duchesne 
de  Montanvert !  And  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Duke. 
The  zeal  he  has  shown  about  that  Peony  League  in  France  is  most 
commendable.  By  the  way,  I  have  put  you  down  for  200  guineas 
towards  its  funds.' 

*  The  deuce  you  have ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Kossendale,  *  and  pray 
what  is  the  Peony  League,  I  should  like  to  know? ' 

*  Its  interests  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Primrose  League, 
John,  only  it  aims  at  the  restoration  of  monarchy  and  morality, 
instead  of,  as  in  England,  at  their  preservation.  Captain  Fosse 
takes  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  He  has  actually  given  500^.,  whilst 
the  Frumps  have  given  300?.,  and  others  in  proportion.  We 
couldn't,  for  very  shame,  have  promised  less  than  200  guineas.' 

Just  then  the  bell  rang,  and  Captain  Fosse  was  announced. 
He  seemed  rather  excited,  and  looked  round  the  room  with  an  air 
of  disappointment.  *  I  had  hoped,'  he  said,  *  to  have  found  the 
Duke  here.  Have  you  seen  him  to-day?  I  have  hunted  for  him 
everywhere,  but  nobody  has  seen  either  him  or  Vincent.' 

*  He  has  not  been  here  for  two  days,'  was  the  reply.  *  Dr. 
Knowall  told  us  he  was  suffering  from  rheumatism.  No  doubt 
he  has  gone  off  suddenly  to  Bath.' 

*  He  would  hardly  have  gone,  I  think,'  said  the  Captain,  *  with- 
out letting  me  know.     It  is  most  mysterious.' 

The  next  day,  on  inquiry  at  the  Hall,  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  letter  had  come  from  the  Duke,  bearing  the  London  postmark, 
and  saying  that  his  doctor  in  the  metropolis  had  ordered  him  off 
instantly  to  Aix-les-Bains,  whence,  it  was  hoped,  that  after  a  short 
period  he  would  return  completely  convalescent. 

Then  were  there  searchings  of  hearts  in  Littleswamp.  After 
basking  so  long  under  the  sun  of  ducal  glory,  the  little  place 
seemed  plunged  back  into  an  intolerable  state  of  Cimmerian 
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gloom.     Depression  was  far  and  widely  felt,  but  nowhere  more 
keenly  than  in  the  Bossendale  family. 

One  day  a  stranger  called  on  them,  a  quiet-looking,  elderly 
gentleman,  who  began  to  make  inquiries  about  the  departed 
tenants  of  Beresford  Hall.  When  he  had  heard  all  they  could 
tell  him,  and  that  the  Duke  and  his  friend  had  gone  to  Aix-les- 
Bains,  whence  they  hoped  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  the  stranger 
seemed  overcome  with  unaccountable  merriment,  as  he  said: 
*  The  Duke  will  never  come  back.' 

*  Oh !  but  he  has  said  that  he  will,*  objected  Mrs.  Bossendale, 
surprised  at  his  manner,  and  £Eiintly  alarmed. 

*  He'll  never  come  back  from  Aix-les-Bains,' said  the  man,  'for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  he's  no  more  in  Aix-les-Bains 
than  I  am.' 

*  Pray  explain  yourself,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Bossendale. 

*  My  dear  madam,  this  Duke  you've  all  been  entertaining  so 
graciously  is  one  of  the  greatest  rogues  and  impostors  at  this 
moment  in  England  or  out  of  it.  We've  long  wanted  him  at 
Scotland  Yard,  but  it  appears  he  has  again  given  us  the  slip.  The 
Duke  de  Montanvert  and  Mr.  Edwin  Vincent  are  simply  Jonathan 
Coppin  and  William,  his  brother.  They  were  tailors  originally, 
became  bankrupt,  and  then  took  to  a  life  of  adventure  and  amuse- 
ment.' 

Then  occurred  a  scene.  Ophelia  burst  into  tears ;  her  brother 
whistled ;  her  father  grinned ;  her  mother  all  but  fainted. 

*  I  dare  say,'  said  the  detective,  *  they  did  not  leave  without 
getting  some  money  out  of  the  place,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  explain  to  me  the  manner.' 

Mr.  Bossendale  told  him  all  about  the  Peony  League,  after 
which  the  gentleman  left,  laughing  with  bitter  scorn,  as  he  drove 
away,  at  the  fiswdlity  with  which  tiie  worship  of  rank  and  blood 
had  rendered  this  foolish  neighbourhood  the  dupe  of  two  clever 
impostors. 

But  the  neighbourhood  was  not  long  in  awakening,  and  bitter 
that  awakening  was.  Captain  Fosse,  the  Frumps,  and  the  other 
contributors  to  the  Peony  League,  deplored  the  loss  of  their  money, 
but  the  Captain  had  to  deplore  in  addition  the  loss  of  his  reputa- 
tion. *  Where's  the  Duke  ? '  urchins  called  after  him,  and  *  Duke ' 
was  scrawled  in  chalk  all  about  his  black  palings.  The  tradesmen 
who  had  been  the  dupes  of  his  stupidity  and  who  had  never  had 
a  penny  of  their  money  from  the  Duke,  revenged  themselves  on 
the  Captain.  They  giggled  audibly  as  he  passed ;  they  were  most 
insulting  to  his  sons.  But  worse  than  this,  they  threw  oflF  Union- 
ism, and  many,  who  had  been  true  blue  Tories  all  their  lives 
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followed  the  stream,  and  declared  their  intention  of  voting  for 
Kowantree.  Bowantree  became  more  and  more  popular  every 
day.  His  speeches  were  spiced  with  a  sarcasm  and  invective  that 
exactly  suited  the  taste  of  the  time.  The  Captain,  on  the  contrary, 
failed  to  get  a  hearing  at  all ;  storms  of  ridicule  and  shrieks  of 
laughter,  mingled  with  objurgations,  drove  him  from  every  plat- 
form, and  when  the  election  took  place,  Bowantree  headed  the 
poll  by  an  enormous  majority.  And  Ophelia  ?  She  married,  after 
all,  young  Christopher  Scrub,  with  the  willing  consent  of  her 
mother,  who  no  longer  attached  that  importance  to  considerations 
of  Blue  Blood,  on  the  value  of  which  she  had  received  so  severe  a 
lesson. 

J.   A.   FABBBR. 
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€l)e  jpro^m  pirate* 

BY   W.   CLARK    RUSSELL. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

THE  PRENCnilAN  DIES. 

HOWEVEE,  if  I  exiiected  my  Frenchman  to  sit  very  long  silent, 
he  soon  undeceived  me  by  beginning  to  complain  in  his  tre- 
mulous aged  voice  of  his  weakness  and  aching  limbs. 

*  Tis  the  terrible  cold  that  has  aflFected  me,'  said  he,  whilst 
his  head  nodded  nervously.  *I  feel  the  rheumatism  in  every 
bone.  There  is  no  weakness  like  the  rheumatic,  I  have  heard, 
and  'tis  true,  'tis  true.  It  may  lay  me  along — yes,  by  the  Virgin, 
'tis  rheumatism — ^what  else?'  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
long  fit  of  coughing,  and  when  it  was  ended  he  turned  to  address 
me  again,  but  looked  at  the  bulkhead  on  my  right,  as  if  his  vision 
could  not  fix  me.  *  But  my  capers  are  not  over!'  he  cried,  setting 
up  his  rickety  shrill  throat;  *  no,  no!  Vive  I'amour !  vive  la  joie! 
The  sun  is  coming — the  sun  is  the  fountain  of  life — ay,  mon 
brave,  there  are  some  shakes  in  these  stout  legs  yet ! '  He  shook 
his  head  with  a  fine  air  of  cunning  and  knowingness,  grinning 
very  oddly ;  and  then,  falling  grave  with  a  startling  suddenness, 
he  began  to  dribble  out  a  piratical  love-story  he  had  once  before 
favoured  me  with,  describing  the  charms  of  the  woman  with  a 
horrid  leer,  his  head  nodding  with  the  nervous  affection  of  age  all 
the  time,  whilst  he  looked  blindly  in  my  direction — ^a  hideous 
and  yet  pitiful  object ! 

I  could  not  say  that  his  mind  was  gone,  but  he  talked  with 
many  breaks  for  breath,  and  not  very  coherently,  as  though  the 
oflSce  of  his  tongue  was  performed  by  habit  rather  than  memory, 
so  that  he  often  went  far  astray  and  babbled  into  sentences  that 
had  no  reference  to  what  had  gone  before,  though  ^n^t^h( 
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managed  to  collect  what  he  meant.  I  was  sure  he  had  not  power 
enough  of  vision  to  observe  me  in  the  dim  reddish  light  of  the 
cook-room,  and  this  being  so,  he  could  not  know  I  was  present, 
more  particularly  as  he  could  not  hear  me ;  yet  he  persisted  in  his 
poor  babble,  which  was  a  behaviour  in  him  that,  more  than  even 
the  matter  of  his  speech,  persuaded  me  of  his  imbecility. 

He  made  no  reference  to  our  situation,  and  in  solemn  truth  I 
believe  his  memory  retained  no  more  than  a  few  odds  and  ends  of 
the  evil  story  of  his  life,  like  bits  of  tarnished  lace  and  a  rusty 
button  or  two  lying  in  the.  bottom  of  a  dark  chest  that  has  long 
been  emptied  of  the  clothes  it  once  held. 

But  my  condition  made  such  heavy  demands  upon  my  thoughts 
that  I  had  very  much  less  attention  to  give  to  this  surprising 
phenomenon  of  senility  than  its  uncommon  merits  deserved.  It 
has  puzzled  every  member  of  the  faculty  that  I  have  mentioned  it 
to,  the  supposition  being  that,  given  the  case  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, there  is  no  waste,  and  the  person  would  quit  his  stupor 
with  the  same  powers  and  aspect  as  he  possessed  when  he  entered 
it,  though  it  lasted  a  thousand  years.  But  granting  there  is  no 
waste.  Time  is  always  present  waiting  to  settle  accounts  when  the 
sleeper  lifts  his  head.  There  may  be  an  artificial  interval,  during 
which  the  victim  might  show  as  my  pirate  did,  but  the  poised 
load  of  years  is  severed  on  a  sudden  by  the  scythe  and  becomes 
superincumbent,  and  with  the  weight  comes  the  transformation  ; 
and  this  theory,  as  the  only  eyewitness  of  the  marvellous  thing, 
I  will  hold  and  maintain  whilst  I  have  breath  in  my  body  to 

support  it.  ^     , 

I  left  him  gabbling  to  himself,  sometimes  grinning  as  it 
greatly  diverted,  sometimes  lifting  a  trembling  hand  to  help  his 
ghostly  recital  by  an  equally  ghostly  dumb  show,  and  went  on 
deck,  satisfied  that  he  was  too  weak  to  get  to  the  fire  and  meddle 
with'it,  but  suflSciently  invigorated  by  his  long  night's  rest  to  sit 
up  without  tumbling  oflf  the  bench. 

This  time  I  carried  with  me  an  old  perspective  glass  I  had 
noticed  in  the  chest  in  my  cabin — the  chest  in  which  were  the 
nautical  instruments,  charts,  and  papers — ^and  levelled  it  along  the 
coast  of  the  island,  but  it  was  a  poor  glass,  and  I  found  I  could 
manage  nearly  as  well  with  the  naked  eye.  There  was  no  change 
of  any  kind,  only  that  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  in  the 
blowing  of  the  wind  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  height 
of  the  seas.  The  ice  stretched  in  a  considerable  bed  on  either 
hand  the  ship  and  ahead  of  her ;  the  water  firothed  freely  over  it, 
and  there  was  a  great  jangling  and  flashing  of  broken  pieces,  but 
the  hull  was  no  longer  heavily  hit  by  them.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  Google 
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I  got  into  the  main  chains  to  view  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and 
noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  constant  pouring  of  the  sea  had 
thinned  down  the  frozen  snow  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot. 
This  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  the  restless  tides  would  sap  to 
her  keel  at  least,  and  put  her  into  a  posture  to  be  easily  launched 
by  the  blow  of  a  surge  upon  her  bows — that  is,  if  fortune  continued 
to  keep  her  head  on.     But  by  this  time,  my  transports  having 
moderated,  I  was  grown  fully  sensible  of  the  extreme  peril  of  our 
position.     Should  the  sea  rise  and  the  ice  bring  her  broadside  to 
it)  it  was  inevitable,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  she  must  go  to  pieces. 
Or  if  the  ice  on  which  she  floated  fouled  some  other  berg  it  might 
cost  us  all  our  spars.     Then  again  occurred  the  dismal  question. 
Suppose  she  should  launch  herself,  would  she  float  ?    For  eight- 
and-forty  years  she  had  been  high  and  dry;  never  a  caulker's 
hammer  had  rung  upon  her  in  all  that  time.     Tassard  had  spoken 
of  her  as  a  stout  ship,  and  so  she  was,  I  did  not  doubt ;  but  the 
old  rogue  talked  as  if  she  had  been  stranded  six  months  only ! 
I  had  no  other  hope  than  that  the  intense  cold  had  treated  her 
timbers  as  it  had  treated  the  bodies  of  her  people,  an  expectation 
not  unreasonable  when  I  considered  the  state  of  her  stores  and 
the  manifest  substantiality  of  her  inward  fabric. 

I  regained  the  deck  and  stepped  over  to  the  pumps.  There 
were  two  of  them,  but  built  up  in  snow.  My  business  was  to  save 
my  life  if  I  could,  and  the  schooner  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
treasure  in  her.  Nothing  must  disconcert  me,  I  said  to  myself — I 
must  spare  no  labour,  but  act  a  hearty  sailor's  part  and  ask  for  God's 
countenance.  So  I  trotted  below,  and  selecting  some  weapons  from 
the  arms-room,  such  as  a  tomahawk,  a  spade-headed  spear,  a  pike, 
and  a  chopper,  I  returned  to  the  pumps  and  fell  upon  them  with 
a  will.  The  ice  flew  about  me,  but  I  continued  to  smite,  the 
exercise  making  me  hot  and  renewing  my  spirits,  and  in  an  hour 
— but  it  took  me  an  hour — I  had  chopped,  hacked,  and  beaten 
one  of  the  pumps  pretty  clear  of  its  thick  crystal  coat.  They  were 
what  is  called  brake-pumps — that  is  to  say,  pumps  which  are 
worked  by  handles.  The  ice,  of  course,  held  them  immovable, 
but  they  looked  to  be  perfectly  sound,  in  good  working  order, 
though  there  would  be  neither  chance  nor  need  to  test  them 
until  the  schooner  went  afloat. 

I  cleared  the  other  one,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  my  morn- 
ing's work.  But  I  did  bitterly  lament  the  lack  of  a  little  crew. 
Even  the  Frenchman  as  he  was  yesterday  would  have  served  my 
turn,  for  between  us  we  might  have  made  shift  to  clamber  aloft, 
and  with  hatchets  break  the  sails  free  of  their  ice  bonds,  and  so 
expose  canvas  enough  to  hold  the  wind,  which  could  not  have 
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failed  to  impart  a  swifter  motion  to  the  berg.  But  with  my 
single  pair  of  hands  I  could  only  look  up  idly  at  the  yards  and 
gaffs  standing  hard  as  granite.  Still,  even  such  surface  as  the 
yards  and  rigging  offered  to  the  breeze  helped  our  progress. 
We  were  but  a  very  little  berg,  nay,  not  a  berg,  but  rather  a  sheet 
of  ice  lying  indifferently  flat  upon  the  sea,  and,  as  I  believe,  without 
much  depth.  Our  spars  and  gear  were  as  if  the  ice  itself  were 
rigged  as  a  ship,  and  then  there  was  the  height  of  the  hidl  besides 
to  offer  to  the  breeze  a  tolerable  resistance  for  its  oflBces  of  pro- 
pulsion. In  this  way  I  explain  our  progress ;  but  whatever  the 
cause,  certain  it  was  that  our  bed  of  ice  was  fairly  under  weigh, 
and  at  noon  the  island  of  ice  bore  at  least  half  a  league  distant 
from  us,  and  we  had  opened  the  sea  broadly  past  its  northern 
cape. 

I  have  often  diverted  myself  with  wondering  what  sort  of  im- 
pression the  posture  of  our  schooner  would  have  made  on  the 
minds  of  sailors  sighting  us  from  their  deck.  We  looked  to  be 
floating  out  of  water,  and  mariners  who  regard  the  devil  as  a 
conjuror  must  have  accepted  us  as  one  of  his  pet  inventions. 

The  many  icebergs  which  encumbered  the  sea  filled  me  with 
anxiety.  We  were  travelling  faster  than  they,  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  we  could  miss  striking  one  or  another  of  them.  Yet, 
perilous  as  they  were,  I  could  not  but  admire  their  beautiful 
appearance  as  they  floated  upon  the  dark  blue  of  the  running 
waters,  flashing  out  very  gloriously  to  the  sun  with  a  sparkling 
of  tints  upon  their  whiteness  as  if  fires  of  twenty  different 
colours  had  been  kindled  upon  their  craggy  steeps,  and  then 
fading  into  a  sulky  watchet  to  the  dull  violet  shadowing  of  the 
passing  clouds.  I  particularly  marked  a  very  brilliant  scene  of 
the  opening  of  five  or  six  of  them  to  the  sunshine.  They  lay  in 
such  wise  that  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  covered  them  all  as  with  a 
veil,  the  skirts  of  which,  trailing,  left  them  to  leap  one  after  the 
other  into  the  noontide  dazzle ;  and  as  each  one  shot  from  the 
shadow  the  flash  was  like  a  volcanic  spouting  of  white  flame  en- 
riched with  the  prismatic  dyes  of  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
gems  of  lovely  hue. 

To  determine  the  hour  and  our  position  I  fetched  a  quadrant 
from  my  cabin,  and  was  happily  just  in  tinae  to  catch  the  sun 
crossing  the  meridian.  My  watch  was  half  an  hour  fast,  so  I  had 
been  out  of  my  reckoning  to  the  extent  of  thirty  minutes  ever 
since  I  had  been  cast  away.  I  made  our  latitude  to  be  sixty-four 
degrees  twenty-eight  minutes  south,  and  the  computation  was 
perhaps  near  enough. 

This  business  ended  I  went  to  the  cook-house  to  prepare  dinner, 
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and  the  first  object  I  saw  was  Tassard  flat  upon  his  face  near  the 
door  that  opened  into  the  cabin.  He  groaned  when  I  picked  him 
up,  which  I  managed  without  much  exertion  of  strength,  for  so 
much  had  he  shrunk  that  I  dare  say  more  than  half  his  weight  lay 
in  his  clothes ;  and  set  him  upon  his  bench  with  his  back  to  the 
dresser.  I  put  my  mouth  to  his  ear  and  roared,  *  Are  you  hurt  ? ' 
His  head  nodded  as  if  he  understood  me,  but  I  question  if  he  did. 
He  was  the  completest  picture  of  old  age  that  you  could  imagine. 
I  fetched  a  couple  of  spears  from  the  arms-room,  and,  cutting  them 
to  his  height,  put  one  in  each  hand,  that  he  might  keep  himself 
propped  ;  and  whilst  my  own  dinner  was  broiling  I  made  him  a 
mess  of  broth  with  which  I  fed  him,  for  now  that  he  had  the 
sticks  he  would  not  let  go  of  them.  But  in  any  case  I  doubt  if 
his  trembling  hand  could  have  lifted  the  spoon  to  his  lips  without 
capsizing  the  contents  down  his  beard. 

With  some  small  idea  of  rallying  the  old  villain,  I  mixed  him 
a  very  stiff  bumper  of  brandy,  which  he  supped  down  out  of  my 
hand  with  the  utmost  avidity.  The  draught  soon  worked  in  him, 
and  he  began  to  move  his  head  about,  seeking  me  in  his  blind 
way,  and  then  cried  in  his  broken  notes,  *  I  have  lost  the  use  of 
my  legs  and  cannot  walk.  Mother  of  God,  what  shall  I  do  !  0 
holy  St.  Antonio,  what  is  to  become  of  me ! ' 

I  guessed  from  this  that,  impelled  by  habit  or  some  small  spur 
of  reason,  he  had  risen  to  go  on  deck  and  fallen.  He  went  on 
vapouring  pitifully,  gazing  with  sufficient  steadfastness  to  let 
me  understand  that  his  vision  received  something  of  my  outline, 
though  he  would  fix  his  eyes  either  to  left  or  right  of  me,  as 
though  he  was  not  able  to  see  if  he  looked  straight ;  and  this  and 
his  mournful  cackle  and  his  nodding  head,  bowed  form,  propped 
hands,  and  diminished  face  made  him  as  distressful  and  melancholy 
a  picture  of  Time  as  ever  mortal  man  viewed.  He  broke  off  in 
his  rambling  to  ask  for  more  brandy,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
was  still  in  the  cook-room,  for  I  never  spoke,  and  I  filled  a  can  for 
him  and  as  before  held  it  to  his  mouth,  which  he  opened  wide, 
a  piece  of  behaviour  which  went  to  show  that  some  of  his  wits 
still  hung  loose  upon  him.  This  was  a  strong  dose,  and,  co- 
operating with  the  other,  soon  seized  hold  on  his  head,  and  pre- 
sently he  began  to  laugh  to  himself  and  talk,  and  even  broke  into 
a  stave  or  two — some  French  song  which  he  delivered  in  a  voice 
like  the  squeaking  of  a  rat  alternating  with  the  growling  of  a 
terrier. 

I  guess  his  stumbling  upon  this  old  French  catch  (which  I  took 
it  to  be  from  seeing  him  feebly  flourish  one  of  his  sticks  as  if  in- 
viting a  chorus)  put  him  upon  speaking  his  own  tongue  altogether, 
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for  though  he  continued  to  chatter  with  all  the  volubility  his 
breath  would  permit  during  the  whole  time  I  sat  eating,  not  one 
word  of  English  did  he  speak,  and  not  one  word  therefore  did  I 
understand.  Seeing  how  it  must  be  with  him  presently,  I  brought 
his  mattress  and  rugs  from  his  cabin,  and  had  scarce  laid  them 
down  when  he  let  fall  one  of  his  sticks  and  drooped  over.  I 
grasped  him,  and  partly  lifting,  partly  hauling,  got  him  on  his 
back  and  covered  him  up.     In  a  few  minutes  he  was  asleep. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  inhuman  if  I  confess  that  I 
heartily  wished  his  end  would  come.  If  he  went  on  living  he 
promised  to  be  an  intolerable  burden  to  me,  being  quite  helplesa. 
Besides,  he  was  much  too  old  for  this  world,  in  which  a  man  who 
reaches  the  age  of  ninety  is  pointed  to  as  a  sort  of  wonder. 

As  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  on  deck,  I  filled  my  pipe 
and  made  myself  comfortable  before  the  furnace,  and  was  speedily 
sunk  in  meditation.  I  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  of  my  case 
and  considered  my  chances,  and  the  nimble  heels  of  imagination 
carrying  me  home  with  this  schooner,  I  asked  myself,  suppose  I 
should  have  the  good  fortune  to  convey  the  treasure  in  safety  to 
England,  how  was  I  to  secure  it  ?  Let  me  imagine  myself  arrived 
in  the  Thames.  The  whole  world  stares  at  the  strange  antique 
craft  sailing  up  the  river ;  she  would  be  boarded  and  rummaged 
by  the  Customs  people,  who  of  course  would  light  upon  the 
treasure.  What  then?  I  knew  nothing  of  the  law;  but  I 
reckoned,  since  I  should  have  to  tell  the  truth,  that  the  money, 
ore,  and  jewellery  would  be  claimed  as  stolen  property,  and  I  dis- 
missed with  a  small  reward  for  bringing  it  home.  There  was 
folly  in  such  contemplation  at  such  a  time,  when  perhaps  at  this 
hour  to-morrow  the  chests  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
myself  a  drowned  sailor  floating  three  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
But  man  is  a  iroward  child,  who  builds  mansions  out  of  dreams, 
and,  jockeyed  by  hope,  sets  out  at  a  gallop  along  the  visionary  road 
to  his  desires ;  and  my  mind  was  so  much  taken  up  with  con- 
sidering how  I  should  manage  when  I  brought  the  treasure  home, 
that  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  conflict  of  schemes,  during 
which  time  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  was  a 
good  way  from  home  still,  and  that  much  must  happen  before  I  need 
give  myself  the  least  concern  as  to  the  securing  of  the  treasure. 

Nothing  worth  recording  happened  that  day.  The  wind 
slackened,  and  the  ice  travelled  so  slow  that  at  sundown  I  could 
not  discover  that  we  had  made  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
progress  to  the  north  since  noon,  though  we  had  settled  by  half 
as  much  again  that  distance  westwards.  Whilst  I  was  below  I 
could  hear  the  ice  crackling  pretty  briskly  round  about  the  ship, 
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which  gave  me  some  comfort ;  but  I  could  never  see  any  change 
of  consequence  when  I  looked  over  the  side  or  bows,  only  that  at 
about  four  o'clock,  whilst  I  was  taking  a  view  from  the  forecastle, 
a  large  block  broke  away  from  beyond  the  starboard  bow  with  the 
report  of  a  swivel  gun. 

I  had  not  closed  my  eyes  on  the  previous  night,  and  was  tired 
out  when  the  evening  arrived,  and,  as  no  good  could  come  of  my 
keeping  a  watch,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  avert  anything  that  might  happen,  'I  tumbled  some 
further  covering  over  the  Frenchman,  who  had  lain  on  the  deck 
all  the  afternoon,  sometimes  dosing,  sometimes  waking  and 
talking  to  himself,  and  appearing  on  the  whole  very  easy  and 
comfortable,  and  went  to  my  cabin. 

I  slept  soundly  the  whole  night  through,  and  on  waking  went 
on  deck  before  going  to  the  cook-house  and  lighting  the  furnace 
(as  was  my  custom),  so  impatient  was  I  to  observe  our  state 
and  to  hear  such  news  as  the  ocean  had  for  me.  It  was  after 
eight,  a  very  curious  day,  somewhat  darksome,  and  a  dead  calm, 
with  a  large  long  swell  out  of  the  south-east.  The  sky  was  full 
of  clouds,  with  a  stooping  appearance  in  the  hang  of  them  that 
reminded  you  of  the  belly  of  a  hammock ;  they  were  of  a  sallow 
brown,  very  uncommon ;  some  of  them  round  about  sipped  the 
sea-line,  and  their  shadows,  obliterating  those  parts  of  the  cincture 
which  they  overhung,  broke  the  continuity  of  the  horizon  as 
though  there  were  valleys  in  the  ocean  there.  A  good  part  of  our 
bed  of  ice  was  gone,  at  least  a  fourth  of  it ;  but  the  schooner  still 
lay  as  strongly  fixed  as  before.  I  had  come  to  the  deck  half 
expecting  to  find  her  afloat  from  the  regular  manner  of  her 
heaving,  and  was  bitterly  disappointed  to  discover  her  rooted  as 
strongly  as  ever  in  the  ice,  though  the  irritation  softened  when  I 
noticed  how  the  bed  had  diminished.  The  mass  with  the  ship 
upon  it  rose  and  sank  with  the  sluggish  squatting  motion  of  a 
water-logged  vessel.  It  was  an  odd  sensation  to  my  legs  after 
their  long  rest  from  such  exercise.  The  heaving  satisfied  me  that 
the  base  of  the  bed  did  not  go  deep,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
all  too  solid  for  me,  I  could  not  doubt,  for  had  the  sheet  been  as 
thin  as  I  had  hoped  it,  it  must  have  given  under  the  weight  of 
the  schooner  and  released  her. 

The  island  lay  a  league  distant  on  the  larboard  beam,  and 
looked  a  wondrous  vast  field  of  ice  going  into  the  south,  and  it 
stared  very  ghastly  upon  the  dark  green  sea  out  of  the  cloudit 
whose  gloom  sank  behind  it.  I  could  not  observe  that  we  had 
drifted  anything  to  the  north,  whilst  our  set  to  the  westwards 
had  been  steady  though  snail-like.    The  sea  in  the  north  and 
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north-west  swaxmed  with  bergs,  like  great  snowdrops  on  the 
green  undulating  fields  of  the  deep.  Now  and  again  the  swell,  in 
which  fragments  of  ice  floated  with  the  gleam  of  crystal  in  liquid 
glass,  would  be  too  quick  for  our  dull  rise  and  overflow  the  bed, 
brimming  to  the  channels  with  much  noise  of  foam  and  pouring 
waters,  but  the  interposition  of  the  ice  took  half  its  weight  out 
of  it,  and  it  never  did  more  than  send  a  tremble  through  the 
vessel. 

What  to  make  of  the  weather  I  knew  not.  Certainly,  of  aU 
the  caprices  of  this  huge  cold  sea,  its  calms  are  the  shortest-lived, 
but  this  knowledge  helped  me  to  no  other.  The  clouds  did  not 
stir.  In  the  north-east  a  beam  of  sunshine  stood  like  a  golden 
waterspout,  its  foot  in  a  little  flood  of  glory.  It  stayed  all  the 
while  I  was  on  deck,  showing  that  the  clouds  had  scarce  any 
motion,  and  made  the  picture  of  the  sea  that  way  beyond  nature 
to  my  sight,  by  the  contrast  of  the  defined  shaft  of  gold,  burning 
purely,  with  the  dusk  of  the  clouds  all  about,  and  of  the  pool  of 
dazzle  at  its  foot  with  the  ugly  green  of  the  water  that  melted 
into  it. 

I  went  below  and  got  about  lighting  the  fire.  The  Frenchman 
lay  very  quiet,  under  as  many  clothes  as  would  fill  a  half-dozen 
of  sacks.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  sharper  in  the  cook-house  than  I 
had  ever  remembered  it,  and  I  could  not  conceive  why  this  should 
be,  until  I  recollected  that  I  had  forgotten  to  close  the  companion 
hatch  before  going  to  bed.  I  prepared  some  broth  for  my  com- 
panion, and  dressed  some  ham  for  myself,  and  ate  my  breakfast, 
supposing  he  would  meanwhile  awake.  But  after  sitting  some  time 
and  observing  that  he  did  not  stir,  a  suspicion  flashed  into  my 
mind ;  I  kneeled  down,  and,  clearing  his  face,  listened.  He  did 
not  breathe.  I  brought  the  lanthom  to  him,  but  his  counten- 
ance had  been  so  changed  by  his  unparalleled  emergence  from 
a  state  of  middle  life  into  extreme  old  age,  he  was  so  puckered, 
hollowed,  gaunt,  his  features  so  distorted  by  the  great  weight  of 
his  years,  that  I  was  not  \o  know  him  dead  by  merely  viewing 
him.  I  threw  the  clothes  ofi*  him,  listened  at  his  mouth  breath- 
lessly, felt  his  hands,  which  were  ice-cold.  Dead  indeed!  thought 
I.  Great  Father,  'tis  Thy  will!  And  I  rose  very  slowly  and  stood 
surveying  the  silent  figure  with  an  emotion  that  owed  its  inspira- 
tion partly  to  the  several  miracles  of  vitality  I  had  beheld  in  him 
during  our  association,  and  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  loneliness  that 
swelled  up  in  me. 

Yes !  I  had  feared  and  detested  this  man,  but  his  quick  trans- 
formation and  silent  dark  exit  afiected  me,  and  I  looked  down 
upon  him  sadly.    Yet,  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  you,  I  recollect 
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that,  though  it  occurred  to  me  to  test  if  life  was  out  of  him  by 
bringing  him  close  to  the  fire  and  chafing  him  and  giving  him 
brandy,  I  would  not  stir.  No,  I  would  not  have  moved  a  finger 
to  recover  him,  even  though  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  by 
merely  putting  him  to  the  furnace.  He  was  dead,  and  there  was 
an  end;  and  without  further  ado  I  carried  him  into  the  forecastle 
and  threw  a  hammock  over  him,  and  left  him  to  lie  there  till 
there  should  come  clear  water  to  the  ship  to  serve  him  for  a 
grave. 


Chapter  XXV. 

THE  BCHOONEB  FREES  *HER9ELF. 

All  day  long  the  weather  remained  sullen  and  still,  and  the 
swell  powerful.  I  was  on  deck  at  noon,  looking  at  an  iceberg 
half  a  league  distant,  when  it  overset.  It  was  a  small  berg,  though 
large  compared  with  most  of  the  others;  yet  such  a  mighty 
volume  of  foam  boiled  up  as  gave  me  a  startling  idea  of  the  pro- 
digious weight  of  the  mass.  The  sight  made  me  very  anxious 
about  my  own  state,  and  to  satisfy  my  mind  I  got  upon  the  ice 
and  walked  round  the  vessel,  and  to  get  a  true  view  of  her  posture 
went  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  rocks  beyond  her  bows,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  supposing  the  ice  should  crumble 
away  from  her  sides  so  as  to  cause  the  weight  of  the  schooner  to 
render  it  top-heavy,  her  buoyancy  on  touching  the  water  would 
certainly  tear  her  keel  out  of  its  frosty  setting  and  leave  her 
floating.  Indeed,  so  sure  was  I  of  this  that  I  saw,  next  to  the 
ice  splitting  and  freeing  her  in  that  way,  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  its  capsizal. 

I  regained  the  ship,  and  had  paused  an  instant  to  look  over 
the  side,  when  I  perceived  the  very  block  of  ice  on  which  I  had 
come  to  a  halt  break  from  the  bed  with  a  smart  clap  of  noise, 
and  completely  roll  over.  Only  a  minute  before  had  I  been 
standing  on  it,  and  thus  had  sixty  seconds  stood  between  me  and 
death,  for  most  certainly  must  I  have  been  drowned  or  killed  by 
being  beaten  against  the  ice  by  the  swell !  I  fell  upon  my  knees 
and  lifted  up  my  hands  in  gratitude  to  God,  feeling  extraordinarily 
comforted  by  this  further  mark  of  His  care  of  me,  and  very 
strongly  persuaded  that  He  designed  I  should  come  off  with 
my  life  after  all,  since  His  providence  would  not  work  so 
many  miracles  for  my  preservation  if  I  was  to  perish  by  this 
adventure. 

These  thoughts  did   more  for  my  spirits   tfian'^l'can^ 
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express;  and  the  intolerable  sense  of  loneliness  was  mitigated 
by  the  knowledge  that  I  was  watched,  and  therefore  not  alone. 

The  day  passed  I  know  not  how.  The  shadow  as  of  tempest 
hung  in  the  air,  but  never  a  catspaw  did  I  see  to  bliur  the  rolling 
mirror  of  the  ocean.  The  hidden  sim  sank  out  of  the  breathless  sky, 
tingeing  the  atmosphere  with  a  fsiint  hectic,  which  quickly  yielded 
to  the  deepest  shade  of  blackness.  The  mysterious  desperate 
silence,  however,  that  on  deck  weighed  oppressively  on  every 
sense,  as  something  false,  menacing,  and  malignant  in  these  seas^ 
was  qualified  below  by  peculiar  straining  noises  in  the  schooner's 
hold,  caused  by  the  swinging  of  the  ice  upon  the  swell.  I  was 
very  uneasy ;  I  dreaded  a  gale.  It  was  impossible  but  that  the 
vessel  must  quickly  go  to  pieces  in  a  heavy  sea  upon  the  ice  if 
she  did  not  liberate  herself.  But  though  this  excited  a  depression 
melancholy  enough,  nothing  else  that  I  can  recollect  contributed 
to  it.  When  I  reviewed  the  apprehension  the  Frenchman  had 
raised,  and  reflected  how  unsupportable  a  burden  he  must  have 
become,  I  was  very  well  satisfied  to  be  alone.  Time  had  fortified 
me ;  I  had  passed  through  experiences  so  surprising,  encountered 
wonders  so  preternatural,  that  superstition  lay  asleep  in  my  soul, 
and  I  found  nothing  to  occasion  in  me  the  least  uneasiness  in 
thinking  of  the  lifeless  shrivelled  figure  of  what  was  just  now 
a  fierce,  cowardly,  untamed  villain,  lying  in  the  forecastle. 

I  made  a  good  supper,  built  up  a  large  fire,  and  mixed  myself 
a  hearty  bowl  of  punch,  not  with  the  view  of  drowning  my 
anxieties — God  forbid!  I  was  too  grateful  for  the  past,  too  ex- 
pectant of  the  future,  to  be  capable  of  so  brutish  a  folly — but  that  I 
might  keep  myself  in  a  cheerful  posture  of  mind ;  and,  being  sick 
of  my  own  company,  took  the  lanthom  to  the  cabin  lately  used 
by  the  Frenchman,  and  found  in  a  chest  there,  among  sundry 
articles  of  attire,  a  little  parcel  of  books,  some  in  Dutch  and 
Portuguese,  and  one  in  English. 

It  was  a  little  old  volume,  the  author's  name  not  given,  and 
proved  to  be  a  relation  of  the  writer's  being  taken  by  pirates,  and 
the  many  dangers  he  underwent.  There  was  nothing  in  it,  to  be 
sure,  that  answered  to  my  own  case,  yet  it  interested  me  mightily 
as  an  honest  unvarnished  narrative  of  sea  perils;  and  I  see  myself 
now  in  fancy  reading  it,  the  lanthom  hanging  by  a  laniard  close 
beside  my  head,  the  book  in  one  hand,  my  pipe  in  the  other,  the 
furnace  roaring  pleasantly,  my  feet  close  to  it,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  oven  fragrant  with  the  punch  that  I  put  there  to  prevent  it 
from  freezing.  I  had  come  to  a  certain  page,  and  was  reading 
this  passage :  ^  Swrn  after  we  were  on  board  we  all  went  into  the 
great  cainny  where  we  fawnd  nothing  hut  destruction.    Two  ecru* 
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Uyres  I  had  there  were  broke  to  pieces^  and  all  the  fine  goods  and 
necessaries  in  them  were  all  gone.  Moreover^  two  large  chests 
that  had  boohs  in  them  were  emptyy  and  I  was  afterwards 
informed  they  had  been  all  thrown  overboard ;  for  one  of  the 
pirates  on  opening  them  swore  there  was  jaw -work  enough  {as 
he  called  it)  to  serve  a  nation^  and  proposed  that  they  might  be 
ccut  into  the  sea,  for  he  feared  there  might  be  some  books  amongst 
them  that  might  breed  mischief  enough^  and  prevent  some  of 
their  comrades  from  going  on  in  their  voyage  to  hell^  whither 
they  were  all  bound ' — I  say,  I  was  readiDg  this  passage,  not  a 
little  affected  by  the  impiety  of  the  rascal,  for  whose  portrait  my 
dead  Frenchman  might  very  well  have  sat,  when  I  was  terrified 
by  an  extraordinary  loud  explosion,  that  burst  so  near  and  rang 
with  such  a  prodigious  clear  note  of  thunder  through  the  schooner 
that  I  vow  to  God  I  believed  the  gunpowder  below  had  blown  up. 
And  in  this  suspicion  I  honestly  supposed  myself  right  for  a 
moment,  for  on  running  into  the  cabin  I  was  dazzled  by  a 
crimson  flame  that  clothed  the  whole  interior  with  a  wondrous 
gush  of  fire ;  but  this  being  instantly  followed  by  such  another 
clap  as  the  other,  I  understood  a  thunderstorm  had  broken  over 
the  schooner. 

It  was  exactly  overhead,  and  that  accounted  for  the  violence 
of  the  crashes,  which  were  indeed  so  extreme  that  they  sounded 
rather  like  the  splitting  of  enormous  bodies  of  ice  close  to,  than 
the  flight  of  electric  bolts.  The  hatch  lay  open ;  I  ran  on  deck, 
but  scarce  had  passed  my  head  through  the  companion  when 
down  came  a  storm  of  hail,  every  stone  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  eggj 
and  in  all  my  time  I  never  heard  a  more  hellish  clamour.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air.  The  hail  fell  in  straight  lines,  which  the 
fierce  near  lightning  flashed  up  into  the  appearance  of  giant  harp 
strings,  on  which  the  black  hand  of  the  night  was  playing  those 
heavy  notes  of  thunder.  I  sat  in  the  shelter  of  the  companion,  very 
anxious  and  alarmed,  for  there  was  powder  enough  in  the  hold  to 
blow  the  ship  into  atoms ;  and  the  lightning  played  so  continu- 
ously and  piercingly  that  it  was  like  a  hundred  darts  of  fire, 
violet,  crimson,  and  sun-coloured,  in  the  grasp  of  spirits  who 
thrust  at  the  sea,  all  over  its  face,  with  swift  movement  of  the 
arms,  as  though  searching  for  the  schooner  to  spear  her. 

The  hailstorm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  burst.  I  stepped 
on  to  the  deck,  and  'twas  like  treading  on  shingle.  There  was 
not  the  least  motion  in  the  air,  and  the  stagnation  gave  an  almost 
supernatural  character  to  the  thunder  and  lightning.  The  ocean 
was  lighted  up  to  its  farthest  visible  confines  by  the  flames  in  the 
sky,  and  the  repeated  explosions  of  thunder  exceeded  the  roaring 
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of  the  ordnance  of  a  dozen  squadrons  in  hot  fight.  The  ice-coast 
in  the  east,  and  the  two  score  bergs  in  the  north  and  west,  leapt 
out  of  one  hue  into  another ;  and  were  my  days  in  this  world  to 
exceed  those  of  old  Abraham,  I  should  to  my  last  breath  remember 
the  solemn  and  terrible  magnificence  of  that  picture  of  lightning- 
coloured  ice,  the  sulphur-tinctured  shapes  of  the  swollen  bodies  of 
clouds  bringing  their  dark  electric  mines  together  in  a  huddle, 
the  answering  flash  of  the  face  of  the  deep  to  the  lancing  of  each 
spiral  dazzling  bolt,  with  the  air  as  still  as  the  atmosphere  of  a 
cathedral  for  the  thunder  to  roll  its  echoes  through. 

There  was  a  second  furious  shower  of  hail,  and  when  that  was 
over  I  looked  forth,  and  observed  that  the  storm  was  settling  into 
the  north-east,  whence  I  concluded  that  what  draught  there 
might  be  up  there  sat  in  the  south-west.  Nor  was  I  mistaken ; 
for  half  an  hour  after  the  first  of  the  outburst,  by  which  time  the 
lightning  pla3'ed  weak  and  at  long  intervals  low  down,  and  the 
thunder  had  ceased,  I  felt  a  crawling  of  air  coming  out  of  the 
south-west,  which  presently  briskened  into  a  small  steady  blow- 
ing. But  not  for  long.  It  freshened  yet  and  yet ;  the  wrinkles 
crisped  into  whiteness  on  the  black  heavings;  they  grew  into 
small  surges  with  sharp  cubbish  snarlings  preludious  of  the  lion's 
voice ;  and  by  ten  o'clock  it  was  blowing  in  strong  squalls,  the 
seas  rising,  and  the  clouds  sailing  swiftly  in  smoke-coloured  rags 
under  the  stars. 

The  posture  of  the  ice  inclined  the  schooner's  starboard  bow  to 
the  billows ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  she  was  trembling  in  every 
bone  to  the  blows  of  the  surges  which  rolled  boiling  over  the  ice 
there  and  struck  her,  flinging  dim  clouds  of  spume  in  the  air, 
which  soon  set  the  scuppers  gushing.  My  case  was  that  of  a 
stranded  ship,  with  this  difiference  only,  that  a  vessel  ashore  lies 
solid  to  the  beating  of  the  waves,  whereas  the  ice  was  buoyant,  it 
rose  and  fell,  sluggishly  it  is  true,  and  so  somewhat  mitigated  the 
severity  of  the  shocks  of  water.  But,  spite  of  this,  I  was  perfectly 
sure  that  unless  the  bed  broke  under  her  or  she  slipt  ofiF  it,  she 
would  be  in  pieces  before  the  morning.  It  was  not  in  any  hull  put 
together  by  human  hands  to  resist  the  pounding  of  those  seas. 
The  weight  of  the  mighty  ocean  along  whose  breast  they  raced 
was  in  them,  and  though  the  wind  was  no  more  than  a  brisk  gale, 
each  billow  by  its  stature  showed  itself  the  child  of  a  giantess. 
The  ice-bed  was  like  a  whirlpool  with  the  leap  and  flash  and  play 
of  the  froth  upon  it.  The  black  air  of  the  night  was  whitened 
by  the  storms  of  foam-flakes  which  flew  over  the  vessel.  The 
roaring  of  the  broken  waters  increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 
I  firmly  believed  my  time  was  come.     God  had  been  merciful,  but 
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I  was  to  die  now.  As  to  making  any  shift  to  keep  myself  alive 
after  the  ship  should  be  broken  up,  the  thought  never  entered  my 
head.  What  could  I  do  ?  There  was  no  boat.  I  might  have 
contrived  some  arrangement  of  booms  and  casks  to  serve  as  a 
raft,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  How  long  would  it  take  the  wind  and 
sea  to  freeze  me  ? 

I  crouched  in  the  companion-way  hearkening  to  the  uproar 
around,  feeling  the  convulsions  of  the  schooner,  fully  prepared  for 
death,  dogged  and  hopeless.  No,  I  was  not  afraid.  SuflFering  and 
expectation  had  brought  me  to  that  pass  that  I  did  not  care. 
^  Tis  such  an  end  as  hundreds  and  thousands  of  sailors  have  met,' 
I  remember  thinking;  *it  is  the  fittest  exit  for  a  mariner.  I 
have  sinned  in  my  time,  but  the  Almighty  God  knows  my  heart.' 
To  this  tune  ran  my  thoughts.  I  held  my  arms  tightly  folded 
upon  my  breast,  and  with  set  lips  waited  for  the  first  of  those 
crashing  and  rending  sounds  which  would  betoken  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  the  schooner. 

So  passed  half  an  hour ;  then,  being  half  perished  with  the 
cold,  I  went  to  the  furnace,  for  when  the  vessel  went  to  pieces  it 
would  matter  little  in  what  part  of  her  I  was,  and  warmed  myself 
and  took  a  dram,  as  a  felon  swallows  a  draught  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
thunderous  noises  in  the  ship  I  should  not  be  believed.  The 
seas  raised  a  most  deafening  roaring  as  they  boiled  over  the  ice  and 
rolled  their  volumes  against  the  vessel's  sides.  Every  curl  swung 
a  load  of  frozen  broken  pieces  against  the  bows  and  bends,  and  the 
shocks  resounded  through  her  like  blows  from  cyclopean  hammers. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  been  seated  in  the  central  stagnant  heart  of  a 
small  revolving  hurricane,  feeling  no  faintest  sigh  of  air  upon 
my  cheek,  whilst  close  around  whirled  the  hellish  tormenting 
conflict  of  white  waters  and  yelling  blasts. 

On  a  sudden — in  a  breath — I  felt  the  vessel  rise.  She  was 
swung  up  with  the  giddy  velocity  of  a  hunter  clearing  a  tall  gate ; 
she  sank  again,  and  there  was  a  mighty  concussion  forward,  then  a 
pause  of  steadiness  whilst  you  might  have  counted  five,  then  a  wild 
upward  heave,  a  sort  of  sharp  floating  fall,  a  harsh  grating  along 
her  keel  and  sides,  as  though  she  was  being  smartly  warped  over 
rocks,  followed  by  an  unmistakable  free  pitching  and  rolling  motion. 

I  had  sprung  to  my  feet  and  stood  waiting.  But  the  instant 
I  gathered  by  the  movements  of  her  that  she  was  released  I 
sprang  like  a  madman  up  the  companion  steps.  The  sea,  breaking 
on  her  bow,  flew  in  heavy  showers  along  the  deck  and  half  blinded 
me.  But  I  was  semi -delirious,  and  having  sat  so  long  with  Death's 
hand  in  mine  was  in  a  passionately  defiant  mood,  with  a  perfect 
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rage  of  soom  of  peril  in  me,  and  I  walked  right  on  to  the  fore- 
castle,  giving  the  flying  sheets  of  water  there  no  heed.  In  a 
minute  a  block  of  sea  tumbled  upon  me  and  left  me  breathless ;  the 
iciness  of  it  cooled  my  mind's  heat,  but  not  my  resolution.  I  was 
determined  to  judge  as  best  I  could  by  the  light  of  the  foam  of 
what  had  happened,  and  holding  on  tenaciously  to  whatever 
came  to  my  hand,  and  progressing  step  by  step,  I  got  to  the  fore- 
castle and  looked  ahead. 

Where  the  ice  was  the  water  tumbled  in  milk ;  'twas  four  or 
five  ship's  lengths  distant,  and  I  could  distinguish  no  more  than 
that.  I  peered  over  the  lee  bow,  but  could  see  no  ice.  The 
vessel  had  gone  clear ;  how,  I  knew  not  and  can  never  know,  but 
my  own  fancy  is  that  she  split  the  bed  with  her  own  weight  when 
the  sea  rose  and  threw  the  ice  up,  for  she  had  floated  on  a  sudden, 
and  the  noises  which  attended  her  release  indicated  that  she  had 
been  forced  through  a  channel. 

I  returned  aft,  barely  escaping  a  second  deluge,  and  looked 
over  the  quarter ;  no  ice  was  there  visible  to  me.  The  vessel 
rolled  horribly,  and  I  perceived  that  she  had  a  decided  list  to 
starboard,  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  what  was  in  her  when 
the  ice  came  away  from  the  main  with  her,  and  it  was  this  heel 
that  brought  the  sea  washing  over  the  bow.  I  took  hold  of  the 
tiller  to  try  it,  but  either  the  helm  was  frozen  immovable  or  the 
rudder  jammed  in  its  gudgeons  or  in  some  other  fashion  fixed. 

Had  she  been  damaged  below  ?  was  she  taking  in  water  ?  I 
knew  her  to  be  so  thickly  sheathed  with  ice  that,  unless  it  had 
been  scaled  oflF  in  places  by  the  breaking  of  her  bed,  I  had  little 
fear  (until  this  covering  melted  or  dropped  oflF  by  the  working  of 
the  frame)  of  the  hull  not  proving  tight.  I  should  have  been 
coated  with  ice  myself  had  I  stayed  but  a  little  longer  in  my  wet 
clothes  in  that  piercing  wind,  so  I  ran  below,  and,  bringing  an 
armful  of  clothes  from  my  cabin  to  the  cook-room,  was  very  soon 
in  dry  attire,  and  making  an  extmordinary  figure,  I  don't  question, 
in  the  buttons,  lace,  and  fripperies  of  the  old-fashioned  garments. 

The  incident  of  the  schooner's  release  from  the  ice  had  come 
upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  too  when  my  mind  was  ter- 
ribly disordered,  that  I  scarce  realised  the  full  meaning  of  it  until 
1  had  shifted  myself  and  fortified  my  heart  with  a  dram  and  got 
warm  in  the  glow  of  the  furnace.  By  this  time  she  had  fallen 
into  the  trough  and  was  labouring  like  a  cask ;  that  she  would 
prove  a  heavy  roller  in  a  seaway  a  single  glance  at  her  fat  buttocks 
and  swelling  bilge  might  have  persuaded  me,  but  I  never  could 
have  dreamt  she  would  wallow  so  monstrously.  The  oscillation 
was  rendered  more  formidable  by  her  list,  and  there  were  moments 
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when  I  could  not  keep  my  feet.  She  was  shipping  water  very 
freely  over  her  starboard  rail,  but  this  did  not  much  concern  me, 
for  the  break  of  the  poop-deck  kept  the  after  part  of  the  vessel 
indi£ferently  dry,  and  the  forecastle  and  main  hatches  were  well 
secured.  But  there  was  one  great  peril  I  knew  not  how  to  pro- 
vide against — I  mean  the  flotilla  of  icebergs  in  the  north  and 
west.  They  lay  in  a  long  chain  upon  the  sea,  and  though  to  be 
sure  there  was  no  doubt  a  wide  channel  between  each,  through 
which  it  might  have  been  easy  to  carry  a  ship  under  control,  yet 
there  was  every  probability  of  a  vessel  in  the  defenceless  condition 
of  the  schooner,  without  a  stitch  of  sail  on  her  and  under  no  other 
government  of  helm  than  a  fixed  rudder,  being  swept  against  one 
of  those  frozen  floating  hills,  when  indeed  it  would  be  good-night 
to  her  and  to  me  too,  for  after  such  a  catastrophe  the  sun  would 
never  rise  for  me  or  her  again. 

Meanwhile  I  was  crazy  to  ascertain  if  the  schooner  was  taking 
in  water.  If  there  was  a  sounding  rod  in  the  ship  I  did  not  know 
where  to  lay  my  hands  upon  it.  But  he  is  a  poor  sailor  who  is 
slow  at  substitutes.  There  were  several  spears  in  the  arms-room 
(piratical  plunder,  no  doubt)  with  mere  spikes  for  heads,  like 
those  weapons  used  by  the  Caffres  and  other  tribes  in  that  coun- 
try ;  they  were  formed  of  a  hard  heavy  wood.  I  took  a  length  of 
ratline  line  and  secured  it  to  one  of  these  spears,  and  carried  it  on 
deck  with  the  powder-room  bull's-eye  lamp ;  but  when  I  probed 
the  sounding  pipe  I  found  it  full  of  ice,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  the  pumps,  I  flung  my  ingenious  sounding  rod  down  in  a 
passion  of  grief  and  mortification. 

Yet  was  I  not  to  be  beaten.  Such  was  my  temper,  had  the 
devil  himself  confronted  me,  I  should  have  defied  him  to  do  his 
worst,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  weather  him  out.  I  entered 
the  forecastle,  lanthom  in  hand,  prized  open  the  hatch  and 
dropped  into  the  hold.  It  needed  an  experienced  ear  to  detect 
the  sobbing  of  internal  watera  amid  the  yearning  gushes,  the  long 
gurgling  washings,  the  thunderous  blows,  and  shrewd  rain-like 
hissings  of  the  seas  outside.  I  listened  with  strained  hearing  for 
some  minutes,  but  distinguished  no  sounds  to  alarm  me  with 
assurance  of  water  in  the  hold.  I  could  not  mistake.  I  hearkened 
with  all  my  might,  but  the  noise  was  outside.  I  thanked  God 
very  heartily,  and  got  out  of  the  hold  and  put  the  hatch  on.  There 
was  no  need  to  go  aft  and  listen.  The  schooner  was  by  the  head, 
and  there  could  be  no  water  in  the  run  that  would  not  be  forward 
too. 

Being  reassured  in  respect  of  the  staunchness  of  the  hull,  I 
returned  to  the  fire  and  proceeded  to  equip  myself  for  a  prolonged 
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watch  on  deck.  Whilst  I  was  drawing  on  a  great  pair  of  boots 
I  heard  a  knocking  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel.  I  supposed 
she  had  drifted  into  a  little  field  of  broken  ice,  and  that  she 
would  go  clear  presently,  and  I  finished  arming  myself  for  the 
weather;  but  the  knocking  continuing,  I  went  into  the  cabin 
where  I  heard  it  very  plain,  and  walked  as  far  as  the  lazarette 
hatch,  where  I  stood  listening.  The  noises  were  a  kind  of  irregular 
thumping  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  grinding  sound.  In  a 
moment  I  guessed  the  truth,  rushed  on  deck,  and  by  the  dim 
light  in  the  air  saw  the  long  tiller  moving  to  and  fro !  The  beat 
of  the  beam  seas  had  unlocked  the  frozen  bonds  of  the  rudder,  and 
there  swung  the  tiller,  as  though  like  a  dog  the  ship  was  wagging 
her  tail  for  joy  ! 

The  vessel  lay  along,  rolling  so  as  to  bring  her  starboard  rail 
to  a  level  with  the  sea ;  her  main  deck  was  full  of  water,  and  the 
froth  of  it  combined  with  the  ice  that  glazed  her  made  her  look 
like  a  fabric  of  marble  as  she  swung  on  the  black  fold  ere  it  broke 
into  snow  about  her.  I  seized  the  tiller  and  ran  it  over  hard 
a-starboard,  and  I  had  not  held  it  in  that  posture  half  a  minute  when 
to  my  inexpressible  delight  I  observed  that  she  was  paying  off. 
Her  head  fell  slowly  from  the  sea;  she  lurched  drunkenly,  and 
some  tons  of  black  water  rolled  over  the  bulwarks :  she  reeled 
consumedly  to  larboard,  and  rose  squarely  and  ponderously  to  the 
height  of  the  surge  that  was  now  abaft  the  beam.  In  a  few 
moments  she  was  dead  before  it,  the  helm  amidships,  the  wind 
blowing  sheer  over  the  stem  with  half  its  weight  seemingly  gone 
through  the  vessel  running,  the  tall  seas  chasing  her  high  stem 
and  floating  it  upwards,  till  looking  forward  was  like  gazing  down 
the  slope  of  a  hill. 

My  heart  was  never  fuller  than  then.  I  was  half  crazy  with 
the  passion  of  joy  that  possessed  me.  Consider  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  bitter  despair  which  had  been  crowded  into  that  night ! 
We  may  wonder  in  times  of  security  that  life  should  be  sweet, 
and  admit  the  justice  of  the  arguments  which  several  sorts  of 
writers,  and  the  poets  even  more  than  the  parsons,  use  in  defence 
of  death.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch  human  nature  breaks 
through.  When  the  old  man  in  iEsop  calls  upon  Death  to  relieve 
him,  and  the  skeleton  suddenly  rises,  the  old  man  changes  his  mind, 
and  thinks  he  will  go  on  trying  for  himself  a  little  longer.  I 
liked  to  live,  and  had  no  mind  for  a  wet  shroud,  and  this  getting 
the  schooner  before  the  wind,  along  with  the  old  familiar  feeling 
of  the  decks  reeling  and  soaring  and  sinking  under  my  feet,  was 
so  cordial  an  assurance  of  life  that,  I  tell  you,  my  heart  was 
full  to  breaking  with  transport.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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However,  I  was  still  in  a  situation  that  made  prodigious  de- 
mands upon  my  coolness  and  wits.  The  wind  blew  south-west, 
the  schooner  was  running  north-east ;  the  bulk  of  the  icebergs 
lay  on  the  larboard  bow,  but  there  were  others  right  ahead,  and  to 
starboard,  where  also  lay  the  extremity  of  the  island,  though  I  did 
not  fear  thjoi  if  I  could  escape  the  rest.  It  was  a  dark  night ;  me- 
thinks  there  should  have  been  a  young  moon  curled  somewhere 
among  the  stars,  but  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  clouds  flew 
dark  and  hurriedly,  and  the  frosty  orbs  between  were  too  few  to 
throw  a  light.  The  ocean  ahead  and  around  was  the  duskier  for 
the  spectral  illumination  of  the  near  foam  and  the  glimmer  of  the 
ice-coated  ship.  I  tested  the  vessel  with  the  tiller  and  found  she 
responded  but  dully ;  she  would  be  nimbler  under  canvas  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  enough  that  she  should  answer  her  helm  at  all.  Oh, 
I  say,  I  was  mighty  thankful,  most  humbly  grateful.  My  heart 
was  never  more  honest  to  its  Maker  than  then. 

She  crushed  along,  pitching  pitifully,  the  dark  seas  on  either 
hand  foaming  to  her  quarters,  and  her  rigging  querulous  with  the 
wind.  Had  the  Frenchman  been  alive  to  steer  the  ship,  I  might 
have  found  strength  enough  for  my  hands  in  the  vigour  of  my 
spirit  to  get  the  spritsail  yard  square  and  chop  its  canvas  loose — 
nay,  I  might  have  achieved  more  than  that  even ;  but  I  could  not 
quit  the  tiller  now.  I  reckoned  our  speed  at  about  four  miles  an 
hour,  as  fast  as  a  hearty  man  could  walk.  The  high  stem,  narrow 
as  it  was,  helped  us ;  it  was  like  a  mizzen  in  its  way ;  and  all  aloft 
being  stout  to  start  with  and  greatly  thickened  yet  by  ice,  the  sur- 
face up  there  gave  plenty  for  the  gale  to  catch  hold  on  ;  and  so 
we  drove  along. 

I  could  just  make  out  the  dim  pallid  loom  of  the  coast  of  ice 
upon  the  starboard  beam,  and  a  blob  or  two  of  faintness — most 
elusive  and  not  to  be  fixed  by  the  eye  staring  straight  at  them — 
on  the  larboard  bow.  But  it  was  not  long  before  these  blobs,  as  I 
term  them,  grew  plainer,  and  half  a  score  swam  into  the  dusk 
over  the  bowsprit  end,  and  resembled  dull  small  visionary  open- 
ings in  the  dark  sky  there,  or  like  stars  magnified  and  dimmed 
into  the  merest  spectral  light  by  mist.  I  passed  the  first  at  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  it  slided  by  phantasmally,  and 
another  stole  out  right  ahead.  This  I  could  have  gone  widely 
clear  of  by  a  little  shift  of  the  helm,  but  whilst  I  was  in  the  act 
of  starboarding  three  or  four  bergs  suddenly  showed  on  the  lar- 
board bows,  and  I  saw  that  unless  I  had  a  mind  to  bring  the  ship 
into  the  trough  again  I  must  keep  straight  on.  So  I  steered  to 
bring  the  berg  that  was  right  ahead  a  little  on  the  bow,  with  a 
prayer  in  my  soul  that  there  might  be  no  low-lying  block  in  the 
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road  for  the  schooner  to  split  upon.  It  went  by  within  a  pistol* 
shot.  I  was  very  much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  ice  by  this 
time,  yet  I  found  myself  glancing  at  this  mass  with  pretty  near 
as  much  wonder  and  awe  as  if  I  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  be- 
fore. It  was  not  above  thirty  feet  high,  but  its  shape  was  exactly 
that  of  a  horse's  head,  the  lips  sipping  the  sea,  the  ears  cocked, 
the  neck  arching  to  the  water.  You  would  have  said  it  was  some 
vast  courser  rising  out  of  the  deep.  The  peculiar  radiance  of  ice 
trembled  o£f  it  like  a  luminous  mist  into  the  dusk.  The  water 
boiled  about  its  nose,  and  suggested  a  frothing  caused  by  the 
monster  steed's  expelled  breath.  Let  a  fire  have  been  kindled 
to  glow  red  where  you  looked  for  the  eye,  and  the  illusion  would 
have  been  frightfully  grand. 

The  poet  speaks  of  the  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep ;  if  you  want 
to  know  what  exquisite  artists  they  are,  enter  the  frozen  silences 
of  the  south. 

Thus  threading  my  way  I  drove  before  the  seas  and  wind, 
striking  a  piece  of  ice  but  once  only,  and  that  a  small  lump  which 
hit  the  vessel  on  the  bow  and  went  scraping  past,  doing  the  fabric 
no  hurt ;  but  often  forced  to  slide  perilously  close  by  the  bergs. 
I  needed  twenty  instead  of  one  pair  of  eyes.  With  ice  already 
on  either  bow,  on  a  sudden  it  would  glimmer  out  right  ahead, 
and  I  had  to  form  my  resolution  on  the  instant.  If  ever  you 
have  been  amid  a  pack  of  icebergs  on  a  dark  night  in  a  high  sea 
you  will  understand  my  case ;  if  not,  the  pen  of  a  Fielding  or 
a  Defoe  could  not  put  it  before  you.  For  what  magic  has  ink  to 
express  the  roaring  of  swollen  waters  bursting  into  tall  pale  clouds 
against  the  motionless  crystal  heights,  the  mystery  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  faintness  under  the  swarming  shadows  of  the 
flying  night,  the  sudden  glares  of  breaking  liquid  peaks,  the  pal- 
pitating darkness  beyond,  the  plunging  and  rolling  of  the  ship, 
making  her  rigging  ring  upon  the  air  with  the  reeling  of  her 
masts,  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  solid  mass  of  dim  lustre  by 
the  gloom  astern,  the  swift  spectral  dawn  of  such  another  light 
over  the  bows,  with  many  phantasmal  outlines  slipping  by  on  either 
hand,  like  a  procession  of  giant  ocean-spectres,  travelling  white 
and  secretly  towards  the  silent  dominions  of  the  Pole  ? 

Half  this  ice  came  from  the  island,  the  rest  of  it  was  formed 
of  bergs  too  tall  to  have  ever  belonged  to  the  north  end  of  that 
great  stretch.  It  took  three  hours  to  pass  clear  of  them,  and  then 
I  had  to  go  on  clinging  to  the  tiller  and  steering  in  a  most 
melancholy  famished  condition  for  another  long  half-hour  before 
I  could  satisfy  myself  that  the  sea  was  free. 

But  now  I  WW  nearly  dead  with  the  9old..^.^J^i^  stood  for 
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five  hours  at  the  helm,  during  all  which  time  my  mind  had  been 
wound  up  to  the  fiercest  tension  of  anxiety,  and  my  eyes  felt  as  if 
they  were  strained  out  of  their  sockets  by  their  searching  of  the 
gloom  ahead,  and  nature  having  done  her  best  gave  out  suddenly, 
and  not  to  have  saved  my  hfe  could  I  have  stood  at  the  tiller  for 
another  ten  minutes. 

The  gear  along  the  rail  was  so  iron-hard  that  I  could  not 
secure  the  helm  with  it,  so  I  softened  some  lashings  by  holding 
thexn  before  the  fire,  and  finding  the  schooner  on  my  return  to 
be  coming  round  to  starboard,  1  helped  her  by  putting  the  tiller 
hard  a  port  and  securing  it.  I  then  went  below,  built  up  the 
fir^,  lighted  my  pipe,  and  sat  down  for  warmth  and  rest. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

I  AM  TROUBLED  BY  XHOUeHTS  OF  THE  TREASURE. 

The  weight  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging  steadied  the  schooner 
somewhat,  and  prevented  her  from  rolling  too  heavily  to  star- 
board, whilst  her  list  corrected  her  larboard  rolls.  So  as 
I  sat  below  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  making  tolerably  good 
weather  of  it.  Not  much  water  came  aboard  ;  now  and  again  I 
would  hear  the  clatter  of  a  fall  forwards,  but  at  comfortably  long 
intervals. 

I  sat  against  the  dresser  with  my  back  upon  it,  and  being 
dead  tired  must  have  dropped  asleep  on  a  sudden — indeed,  before  I 
had  half  smoked  my  pipe  out,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  gave  a 
thought  to  my  situation  before  I  slumbered,  so  wearied  was  I. 
The  cold  awoke  me.  The  fire  was  out,  and  so  was  the  candle  in 
the  lanthorn,  and  I  was  in  coffin  darkness.  This  the  tinder-box 
speedily  remedied.  I  looked  at  my  watch — seven  o'clock,  as  I 
was  a  sinner !  so  that  my  sleep  had  lasted  between  three  and 
four  hours. 

I  went  on  deck  and  found  the  night  still  black  upon  the  sea, 
the  wind  the  same  brisk  gale  that  was  blowing  when  I  quitted 
the  helm,  the  sea  no  heavier,  and  the  schooner  tumbling  in 
true  Dutch  fashion  upon  it.  I  looked  very  earnestly  around,  but 
could  see  no  signs  of  ice.  There  would  be  daylight  presently, 
so  I  went  below,  lighted  the  fire,  and  got  my  breakfast,  and 
when  I  returned  the  sun  was  up  and  the  sea  visible  <o  its  farthest 
reaches. 

It  was  a  fine  wintry  piece;  the  sea  green  and  running  in 
ridges  with  frothing  heads,  the  sky  very  pale  among  the  dark 
gnow-laden  clouds,  the  sun  darting  a  ray  now  and  again,  which  was 
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swung  into  the  north  by  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  untU  they 
extinguished  it.  Kemote  in  the  north-west  hung  the  gleam  of 
an  iceberg ;  there  was  nothing  else  in  sight.  Yes — something 
that  comforted  me  exceedingly,  though  it  was  not  very  many 
days  ago  that  a  like  object  had  heavily  scared  me — an  albatross, 
a  noble  bird,  sailing  on  the  windward  close  enough  to  be  shot. 
The  sight  of  this  living  thing  was  inexpressibly  cheering ;  it  put 
into  my  head  a  fancy  of  ships  being  at  hand,  thoughts  of  help 
and  of  human  companions.  In  truth,  my  imagination  was  willing 
to  accept  it  as  the  same  bird  that  I  had  frightened  away  when  in 
the  boat,  now  returned  to  silently  reproach  me  for  my  treatment 
of  it.  Nay,  my  lonely  eye,  my  subdued  and  suffering  heart  might 
even  have  witnessed  the  good  angel  of  my  life  in  that  solitary 
shape  of  ocean  beauty,  and  have  deemed  that,  though  unseen,  it 
had  been  with  me  throughout,  and  was  now  made  visible  to  my 
gaze  by  the  light  of  hope  that  had  broken  into  the  darkness  of 
my  adventure. 

Well,  supposing  it  so,  I  should  not  have  been  the  only  man 
who  ever  scared  his  good  angel  away  and  found  it  faithful  after- 
wards. 

I  unlashed  the  tiller  and  got  thB  schooner  before  the  wind, 
and  steered  until  a  little  before  noon,  letting  her  drive  dead  before 
the  sea,  which  carried  her  north-east.  Then  securing  the  helm 
amidships  I  ran  for  the  quadrant,  and  whilst  waiting  for  the  sun 
to  show  himself  I  obsen^ed  that  the  vessel  held  herself  very 
steadily  before  the  wind,  which  might  have  been  owing  to  her  high 
stem  and  the  great  swell  of  her  sides  and  her  round  bottom ;  but 
be  the  cause  what  it  might,  she  ran  as  fairly  with  her  helm  amid- 
ships as  if  I  had  been  at  the  tiller  to  check  her — a  most  fortunate 
condition  of  my  navigation,  for  it  privileged  me  to  get  about 
other  work,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  every  hour  was  conveying 
me  nearer  to  the  track  of  ships  and  farther  from  the  bitter  regions 
of  the  south. 

I  got  an  observation,  and  made  out  that  the  vessel  had  driven 
about  fifteen  leagues  during  the  night.  She  must  do  better  than 
that,  thought  I ;  and  when  I  had  eaten  some  dinner  I  took  a 
chopper,  and,  going  on  to  the  forecastle,  lay  out  upon  the  bowsprit, 
and,  after  beating  the  spritsail-yard  block  clear  of  the  ice,  cut 
away  the  gaskets  that  confined  the  sail  to  the  yard,  heartily 
beating  the  canvas,  that  was  like  iron,  till  a  clew  of  it  fell.  I 
then  came  in  and  braced  the  yard  square,  and  the  wind,  presently 
catching  the  exposed  part  of  the  sail,  blew  more  of  it  out,  and  yet 
more,  until  there  was  a  good  surface  showing ;  then  to  a  sudden 
hard  blast  of  wind  the  whole  sail  flew  open  with  a  mighty  crack- 
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ling)  as  though  indeed  it  was  fonned  of  ice ;  but  to  render  it 
useful  I  had  to  haul  the  sheets  aft,  which  I  could  not  manage 
without  the  help  of  the  tackles  we  had  used  in  slinging  the 
powder  over  the  side ;  so  that,  what  with  one  hindrance  and 
another,  the  setting  of  that  sail  took  me  an  hour  and  a  half. 

But  had  it  occupied  me  all  day  it  would  have  been  worth  doing. 
Trifling  as  it  was  as  a  cloth,  its  effect  upon  the  schooner  was  like  that 
of  a  cordial  upon  a  fainting  man.  It  was  not  that  she  sensibly 
showed  nimbler  heels  to  it ;  its  lifting  tendency  enabled  her  to 
ride  the  under-running  seas  more  buoyantly,  and  if  it  increased 
her  speed  by  half  a  knot  an  hour  it  was  worth  a  million  to  me, 
whose  business  it  was  to  take  the  utmost  possible  advantage  of  the 
southerly  gale. 

I  returned  to  the  helm,  warm  with  the  exercise,  and  gazed 
forward  not  a  little  proud  of  my  work.  Though  the  sail  was  eight- 
and-forty  years  old  and  perhaps  older,  it  offered  as  tough  and 
stout  a  surface  to  the  wind  as  if  it  was  fresh  from  the  sailmaker's 
hands,  so  great  are  the  preserving  qualities  of  ice.  I  looked 
wistfully  at  the  topsail,  but  on  reflecting  that  if  it  should  come  on 
to  blow  hard  enough  to  compel  me  to  heave  the  brig  to  she  would 
never  hull  with  that  canvas  abroad,  I  resolved  to  let  it  lie,  for  I 
could  cut  away  the  spritsail  if  the  necessity  arose  and  not  greatly 
regret  its  loss ;  but  to  lose  the  topsail  would  be  a  serious  matter, 
though  if  I  did  not  cut  it  adrift  it  might  carry  away  the  mast  for 
me ;  so,  as  I  say,  I  would  not  meddle  with  it. 

Finding  that  the  ship  continued  to  steer  herself  very  well,  and 
the  better  for  the  spritsail,  I  thought  I  would  get  the  body  of  the 
old  Frenchman  overboard  and  so  obtain  a  clear  hold  for  myself,  so 
far  as  corpses  went.  I  carried  the  lanthorn  into  the  forecastle, 
but  when  I  pulled  the  hammock  off  him  I  confess  it  was  not 
without  a  stupid  fear  that  I  should  find  him  alive.  EecoUection 
of  his  astounding  vitality  found  something  imperishable  in  that 
ugly  anatomy,  and  though  he  lay  before  me  as  dead  and  cold  as 
stone,  I  yet  had  a  fancy  that  the  seeds  of  life  were  still  in  him, 
that  'twas  only  the  current  of  his  being  that  had  froze,  that  if  I 
were  to  thaw  him  afresh  he  might  recover,  and  that  if  I  buried 
him  I  should  actually  be  despatching  him. 

But  though  these  fancies  possessed,  they  did  not  control  me. 
I  took  his  watch  and  whatever  else  he  had  in  that  way,  carried 
him  on  deck  and  dropped  him  over  the  side,  using  as  little 
ceremony  as  he  had  employed  in  the  disposal  of  his  shipmates, 
but  affected  by  very  different  emotions ;  for  there  was  not  only 
the  idea  that  the  vital  spark  was  still  in  him ;  I  could  not  but 
handle  with  awe  the  most  mysterious  corpse  the  eye  had  ever 
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viewed,  one  who  had  lived  through  a  stupor  or  death-sleep  for 
eight-and-forty  years,  in  whom  in  a  few  hours  Time  had  com- 
pressed the  wizardry  he  stretches  in  others  over  half  a  century; 
who  in  a  night  had  shrunk  from  the  aspect  of  his  prime  into  the 
lean,  puckered,  bleared-eyed,  deaf,  and  tottering  expression  of  a 
hundred  years. 

But  now  he  was  gone  !  The  bubbles  which  rose  to  the  plunge 
of  his  body  were  his  epitaph;  had  they  risen  blood-red  they 
would  have  better  symbolised  his  life.  The  albatross  stooped  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  vanished  with  a  hoarse  salt  scream  like  the 
laugh  of  a  delirious  woman,  and  the  wind,  freshening  momentarily 
in  a  squall,  made  one  think  of  the  spirit  of  Nature  as  eager  to 
purify  the  air  of  heaven  from  the  taint  of  the  dead  pirate's  passage 
from  the  bulwarks  to  the  water's  surface. 

All  that  day  and  through  the  night  that  followed  the  schooner 
drove,  rolling  and  plunging  before  the  seas,  into  the  north-east,  to 
the  pulling  of  the  spritsail.  I  made  several  excursions  into  the 
forehold,  but  never  could  hear  the  sound  of  water  in  the  vesseL 
Her  sides  in  places  were  still  sheathed  in  ice,  but  this  crystal 
armour  was  gradually  dropping  off  her  to  the  working  of  her  frame 
in  the  seas,  so  that,  since  she  was  proving  herself  tight,  it  was 
certain  her  staunchness  owed  nothing  to  the  glassy  plating.  I  had 
seen  some  strange  craft  in  my  day ;  but  nothing  to  beat  the  appear- 
ance this  old  tub  of  a  hooker  submitted  to  my  gaze  as  I  viewed 
her  from  the  helm.  How  so  uncouth  a  structure,  with  her  tall  stem, 
flairing  bows,  fat  buttocks,  sloping  masts,  forecastle- well,  and  massive 
head  timbers  ever  managed  to  pursue  and  overhaul  a  chase  was 
only  to  be  unriddled  by  supposing  all  that  she  took  to  be  more 
unwieldy  and  clumsy  than  herself.  WTiat  would  a  pirate  of  these 
days,  in  his  clean-lined  polacca  or  arrowy  schooner,  have  thought 
of  such  an  instrument  as  this  for  the  practice  of  his  pretty  trade  ? 
The  ice  aloft  still  held  for  her  spars  and  rigging  the  resemblance 
of  glass,  and  to  every  sunbeam  that  flashed  upon  her  from  between 
the  sweeping  clouds  she  would  sparkle  out  into  manicoloured 
twinklings,  marvellously  delicate  in  colour,  and  changing  their 
tints  twenty  times  over  in  a  breath  through  the  swiftness  of  the 
reeling  of  the  spars. 

I  should  but  fatigue  you  to  follow  the  several  little  stories  of 
these  hours  one  by  one  ;  how  I  got  my  food,  snatched  at  sleep, 
stood  at  the  helm,  gazed  around  the  sea-line  and  the  like.  Just 
before  sundown  I  saw  a  large  iceberg  in  the  north,  two  leagues 
distant ;  no  others  were  in  sight,  but  one  was  enough  to  make  me 
uneasy,  and  I  spent  a  very  troubled  night,  repeatedly  coming  on 
deck  to  look  about  me.     The  schooner  steered  herself  as  if  a  man 
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stood  at  the  helm.  The  spritsail  further  helped  her  in  this,  for, 
if  the  curl  of  a  sea  under  her  forefoot  brought  her  to  larboard  or 
starboard,  the  sail  forced  her  back  again.  Still,  it  was  a  very 
surprising  happy  quality  in  her,  the  next  best  thing  to  my  having 
a  shipmate,  and  a  wonderful  relief  to  me,  who  must  otherwise  have 
brought  her  to,  under  a  lashed  helm,  every  time  I  had  occasion  to 
leave  the  deck. 

The  seaworthiness  of  the  craft,  coupled  with  the  reasonable 
assurance  of  presently  falling  in  with  a  ship,  rendered  me  so  far 
easy  in  my  mind  as  to  enable  me  to  think  very  frequently  of  the 
treasure,  and  how  I  was  to  secure  it.-  If  I  fell  in  with  an  enemy's 
cruiser  or  a  privateer  I  must  expect  to  be  stripped.  This  would 
be  the  fortune  of  war,  and  I  must  take  my  chance.  My  concern 
did  not  lie  that  way :  how  was  I  to  protect  this  property,  that 
was  justly  mine,  against  my  own  countrymen,  suppose  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  carry  the  schooner  safely  into  English  waters  ?  I 
had  a  brother-in-law,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Esq.,  a  Turkey  merchant 
in  a  small  way  of  business,  whose  office  was  in  the  City  of  London, 
and,  if  I  pould  manage  to  convey  the  treasure  secretly  to  him,  he 
would,  I  knew,  find  me  a  handsome  account  in  his  settlement  of 
this  afiair.  But  it  was  impossible  to  strike  out  a  plan.  I  must 
wait  and  attend  the  course  of  events.  Yet  riches  being  things 
which  fever  the  coldest  imaginations,  I  could  not  look  ahead 
without  excitement  and  irritability  of  fancy.  I  should  reckon  it 
a  hard  fate  indeed  after  my  cruel  experiences,  my  freeing  the 
vessel  from  the  ice,  my  sailing  her  through  some  thousands  of 
miles  of  perilous  seas,  and  arriving  finally  in  safety,  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  what  was  strictly  mine — as  much  mine  as  if  I  had 
fished  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where  it  must  otherwise 
have  lain  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

I  remember  that,  among  other  ideas,  it  entered  my  head  to 
tell  the  master  of  the  first  ship  I  met,  if  she  were  British,  the 
whole  story  of  my  adventure,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  treasure, 
to  offer  to  transship  it  and  myself  to  his  vessel  and  abandon  the 
schooner,  and  to  propose  a  handsome  reward  for  his  offices.  But 
I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  trust  any  stranger  with  so  great  a 
secret.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  treasure  not  being  mine, 
in  the  sense  of  my  having  earned  it,  of  its  being  piratical  plunder, 
and  as  much  one's  as  another's,  might  dull  the  edge  even  of  a 
fair-dealing  conscience,  and  expose  me  to  the  machinations  of  a 
heavily  tempted  mind. 

Therefore,  though  I  had  no  plan,  I  was  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  stick  to  the  schooner,  and,  with  a  view  to  providing  against  the 
curiosity  or  rummaging  of  any  persons  who  should  come  aboard. 
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I  fell  to  the  following  work  after  getting  my  breakfest*  I  hung 
lanthoms  in  the  run  and  hatchways  and  cabin  to  enable  me  to 
pass  easily  to  and  fro ;  I  then  emptied  one  of  the  chests  in  my 
cabin  and  carried  it  to  where  the  treasure  was.  The  chest  I  filled 
nearly  three  parts  full  with  money,  jewellery,  &c.,  which  sank 
the  contents  of  the  other  chests  to  the  depth  I  wanted.  I  then 
fetched  a  quantity  of  small-arms,  such  as  pistols  and  hangers  and 
cutlasses,  and  filled  up  the  chests  with  them,  first  placing  a  thick- 
ness of  canvas  over  the  money  and  jewellery,  that  no  glittec 
might  show  through.  To  improve  the  deception  I  brought  another 
chest  to  the  run,  and  wholly  filled  it  with  cutlasses,  powder-horns, 
pistols,  and  the  like,  and  so  fixed  it  that  it  must  be  the  first  to 
come  to  hand.  My  cunning  amounted  to  this :  that,  suppose  the 
run  to  be  rummaged,  the  contents  of  the  first  chest  were  sure  to 
be  turned  out,  but,  on  the  other  chests  being  opened,  and  what 
they  appeared  to  contain  observed,  it  was  as  likely  as  not  that 
the  rummagers  would  be  satisfied  they  were  arms-chests,  and  quit 
meddling  with  them. 

Here  now  might  I  indulge  in  a  string  of  reflections  on  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  which  money  brings,  quote  from  Juvenal 
and  other  poets,  and  hold  myself  up  to  your  merriment  by  a  con- 
temptuous exhibition  of  myself,  a  lonely  sailor,  labouring  to  conceal 
his  gold  from  imaginary  knaves,  toiling  in  the  dark  depth  of  the 
vessel,  and  never  heeding  that,  even  whilst  he  so  worked,  his  ship 
might  split  upon  some  half-tide  rock  of  ice,  and  founder  with  him 
and  his  treasure  too,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was 
not  a  fool.  Here  was  money  enough  to  set  me  up  as  a  fine  gentle- 
man for  life,  and  I  meant  to  save  it  and  keep  it  too,  if  I  could. 
A  man  on  his  deathbed,  a  man  in  such  peril  that  his  end  is  certain, 
can  afford  to  be  sentimental.  He  is  going  where  money  is  dross 
indeed,  and  he  is  in  a  posture  when  to  moralise  upon  human  greed 
and  the  vanity  of  wishes  and  riches  becomes  him.  But  would  not 
a  man  whose  health  is  hearty,  and  who  hopes  to  save  his  life,  be 
worse  off  than  a  sheep  in  the  matter  of  brains  not  to  keep  a  firm 
grip  of  Fortune's  hand  when  she  extended  it  ?  I  know  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  my  morning's  work  when  I  had  accomplished  it, 
and  had  no  mind  to  qualify  my  satisfaction  by  melancholy  and 
romantic  musings  on  my  condition  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future.  This  was  possibly  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  weather ; 
a  heavy  black  gale  from  the  north  would  doubtless  have  given  a 
very  different  turn  to  my  humours. 

The  wind  at  dawn  had  weakened  and  come  into  the  west. 
There  was  a  strong  swell — indeed  there  always  is  in  this  ocean — 
but  the  seas  ran  small.     The  sky  looked  like  marble,  with  its 
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broad  spreadings  of  high  white  clouds  and  the  veins  of  blue  sky 
between.  I  wished  to  make  all  the  northing  that  was  possible, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  that  way  with  the  spritsail 
alone*  Had  not  the  capstan  been  frozen  I  should  have  tried  to 
get  the  mainsail  upon  the  ship,  but  without  the  aid  of  machinery 
I  was  helpless.  So,  with  helm  amidships,  the  schooner  drove 
languidly  along  with  her  head  due  east,  lifting  as  ponderously  as 
a  line-of-battle  ship  to  the  floating  launches  of  the  high  swell, 
and  the  albatross  hung  as  stead fie^tly  in  the  wake  of  my  lonely 
ocean  path  as  though  it  had  been  some  messenger  sent  by  God  to 
watch  me  into  safety. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

1  ENCOUNTEB  A  WHALEB. 

I  HAD  been  six  days  and  nights  at  sea,  and  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day  had  come.  With  the  exception  of  one  day  of  strong 
south-westerly  winds,  which  ran  me  something  to  the  northwards, 
the  weather  had  been  fine,  bitterly  cold  indeed,  but  bright  and 
clear.  In  this  time  I  had  run  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  east,  and  with  no  other  cloths  upon  the 
schooner  than  her  spritsail. 

I  confess,  as  the  hours  passed  away  and  nothing  hove  into 
view,  I  grew  dispirited  and  restless ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
comforted  by  the  bright  weather  and  the  favourable  winds,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  vessel's  steering  herself,  which  enabled  me  to  get 
rest,  to  keep  myself  warm  with  the  fire,  and  to  dress  my  food,  yet 
ever  pushing  onwards  (however  slowly)  into  the  navigated  regions 
of  this  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  I  came  on  deck,  having 
slept  since  four  o'clock.  The  wind  was  icy  keen,  pretty  brisk, 
about  west  by  south ;  the  movement  in  the  sea  was  from  the 
south,  and  rolled  very  grandly ;  there  was  a  fog  that  way,  too, 
that  hid  the  horizon,  bringing  the  ocean-line  to  within  a  league 
of  the  schooner ;  but  the  other  quarters  swept  in  a  dark,  clear  blue 
line  against  the  sky,  and  there  was  such  a  clarity  of  atmosphere 
as  made  the  distances  appear  infinite. 

I  went  below  and  lighted  the  fire  and  got  my  breakfast,  all 
very  leisurely,  and  when  I  was  done  I  sat  down  and  smoked  a 
pipe.  It  was  so  keen  on  deck  I  had  no  mind  to  leave  the  fire, 
and,  as  all  was  well,  I  lounged  through  the  best  part  of  two  hours 
in  the  cook-house,  when,  thinking  it  was  now  time  to  take  another 
survey  of  the  scene,  I  went  on  deck. 


On  looking  over  the  larboard  bulwark  rail 
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saw  was  a  ship  about  two  miles  off.  She  was  on  the  larboard  tack, 
under  courses,  topsails,  and  main-topgallant  sail,  heading  as  if  to 
cross  my  bows.  The  sunshine  made  her  canvas  look  as  white  as 
snow  against  the  skirts  of  the  body  of  vapour  that  had  trailed  a 
little  to  leeward  of  her,  and  her  black  hull  flashed  as  though  she 
discharged  a  broadside  every  time  she  rose  wet  to  the  northern 
glory  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  swell  with  a  curl  of  silver  at  her 
cutwater. 

My  heart  came  into  my  throat ;  I  seemed  not  to  breathe ;  not 
to  have  saved  my  life  could  I  have  uttered  a  cry,  so  amazed  and 
transported  was  I  by  this  unexpected  apparition.  I  stared  like 
one  in  a  dream,  and  my  head  felt  as  if  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
had  surged  into  it.  But  then,  all  on  a  sudden,  there  happened  a 
revulsion  of  feeling.  Suppose  she  should  prove  a  privateer — a 
French  war  vessel — of  a  nation  hostile  to  my  own  ?  Thought  so 
wrought  in  me  that  I  trembled  like  an  idiot  in  a  fright.  The 
telescope  was  too  weak  to  resolve  her,  I  could  do  better  with  my 
eyes ;  and  I  stood  at  the  bulwarks  gazing  and  gazing  as  if  she 
were  the  spectre  ship  of  the  Scandinavian  legend. 

There  were  flags  below,  and  I  could  have  hoisted  a  signal  of 
distress:  but  to  what  purpose  ?  If  the  appearance  of  the  schooner 
did  not  sufficiently  illustrate  her  condition,  there  was  certainly  no 
virtue  in  the  language  and  declarations  of  bunting  to  exceed  her 
own  mute  assurance.  I  watched  her  with  a  passion  of  anxiety, 
never  doubting  her  intention  to  speak  to  me,  at  all  events  draw  to 
close  and  look  at  me,  wholly  concerning  myself  with  her  charac- 
ter. The  swell  made  us  both  dance,  and  the  blue  brows  of  the 
rollers  would  often  hide  her  to  the  height  of  her  rails ;  but  we 
were  closing  each  other  middling  fast,  she  travelling  at  seven  and 
I  at  four  miles  in  the  hour,  and  presently  I  could  s6e  that  she 
carried  a  number  of  boats. 

A  whaler,  thought  I ;  and  after  a  little  I  was  sure  of  it  by 
perceiving  the  rings  over  her  topgallant  rigging  for  the  look-out 
to  stand  in. 

On  being  convinced  of  this,  I  ran  below  for  a  shawl  that  was 
in  my  cabin,  and,  jumping  on  to  the  bulwarks,  stood  flourishing  it 
for  some  minutes  to  let  them  know  that  there  was  a  man  aboard. 
She  luffed  to  deaden  her  way  that  I  might  swim  close,  and  as  we 
approached  each  other  I  observed  a  crowd  of  heads  forward  looking 
at  me,  and  several  men  aft,  all  staring  intently. 

A  man  scrambled  on  to  the  rail,  and  with  an  arm  clasping  a 
backstay  hailed  me  : — 

^  Schooner  ahoy  ! '  be  bawled,  with  a  strong  nasal  twang  in  his 
cry.     *  What  ship's  that  ? '  ^^"^  ^^  V^aOglC 
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*  The  "  Boca  del  Dragon,"  *  I  shouted  back. 

*  Where  are  you  from,  and  where  are  you  bound  to  ?  ' 

*  I  have  been  locked  up  in  the  ice,'  I  cried,  *and  am  in  want 
of  help.     What  ship  are  you  ? ' 

*  The  "  Susan  IMcker,"  whaler,  of  New  Bedford,  twenty-seven 
months  out,'  he  returned.  *  Where  in  creation  got  you  that 
hooker  ? ' 

*  I'm  the  only  man  aboard,'  I  cried,  *  and  have  no  boat.  Send 
to  me,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  let  the  master  come ! ' 

He  waved  his  hand,  bawling,  *  Put  your  helm  down — ^you're 
forging  ahead ! '  and,  so  saying,  dismounted. 

I  immediately  cast  the  tiller  adrift,  put  it  hard  over,  and 
secured  it,  then  jumped  on  to  the  bulwarks  again  to  watch  them. 
She  was  Yankee  beyond  doubt ;  I  had  rather  met  my  own  country- 
men ;  but,  next  to  a  British,  I  would  have  chosen  an  American 
ship  to  meet.  Somehow,  despite  the  Frenchman,  I  felt  to  have 
been  alone  throughout  my  adventure ;  and  so  sore  was  the  effect 
of  that  solitude  upon  my  spirits  that  it  seemed  twenty  years 
since  I  had  seen  a  ship,  and  since  I  had  held  commune  with  my 
own  species.  I  was  terribly  agitated,  and  shook  in  every  limb. 
Life  must  have  been  precious  always ;  but  never  before  had  it 
appeared  so  precious  as  now,  whilst  I  gazed  at  that  homely  ship, 
with  her  main-topsail  to  the  mast,  swinging  stately  upon  the 
swell,  the  faces  of  the  seamen  plain,  the  smoke  of  her  galley-fire 
breaking  from  the  chimney^  the  sounds  of  creaking  blocks  and 
groaning  parrels  stealing  from  her.  Such  a  fountain  of  joy  broke 
out  of  my  heart  that  my  whole  being  was  flooded  with  it,  and  had 
that  mood  lasted  1  believe  I  should  have  exposed  the  treasure  in 
the  run,  and  invited  all  the  men  of  the  whaler  to  share  in  it  with 
me. 

They  stared  fixedly;  little  wonder  that  they  should  be  as- 
tounded by  such  an  appearance  as  my  ship  exhibited.  One  of  the 
several  boats  which  bung  at  her  davits  was  lowered,  the  oars 
flashed,  and  presently  she  was  near  enough  to  be  bit  with  a  biscuit ; 
but  when  there  the  master,  as  I  supposed  him  to  be,  who  was 
steering,  sung  out,  *  'Vast  rowing  1 '  the  boat  came  to  a  stand,  and 
her  people  to  a  man  stared  at  me  with  their  chins  upon  their 
shoulders  as  if  I  had  been  a  fiend.  It  was  plain  as  a  pikestaff 
that  they  were  frightened,  and  that  the  superstitions  of  the  fore- 
castle were  hard  at  work  in  them  whilst  they  viewed  me.  They 
looked  a  queer  company :  two  were  negroes,  the  others  pale-faced 
bearded  men,  wrapped  up  in  clothes  to  the  aspect  of  scarecrows. 
The  fellow  who  steered  had  a  face  as  long  as  a  wet  hammock,  and 
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it  was  lengthened  yet  to  the  eye  by  a  beard  like  a  goat's  hanging 
at  the  extremity  of  his  chin. 

He  stood  up — a  tall,  lank  figure,  with  legs  like  a  pair  of 
compasses — and  hailed  me  afresh,  but  the  high  swell,  regular  as 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  interposed  its  brow  between  him  and 
me,  so  that  at  one  moment  he  was  a  sharply  lined  figure  against 
the  sky  of  the  horizon,  and  the  next  he  and  his  boat  and  crew  were 
sheer  gone  out  of  sight,  and  this  made  an  exchange  of  sentences 
slow  and  troublesome. 

*Say,  master,'  he  sung  out,  *what  d'ye  say  the  schooner's 
name  is  ? ' 

<  The  "  Boca  del  Dragon," '  I  replied. 

*  And  who  are  you,  matey  ?  ' 

^  An  English  sailor  who  has  been  castaway  on  an  island  of  ice,' 
I  answered,  talking  very  shortly  that  the  replies  might  follow  the 
questions  before  the  swell  sank  him. 

*  Ay,  ay,'  says  he,  *  that's  very  well ;  but  when  was  you  casta- 
way, bully  ? ' 

I  gave  him  the  date. 

*  That's  not  a  month  ago,'  cried  he. 

*  It's  long  enough,  whatever  the  time,'  said  I. 

Here  the  crew  fell  a-talking,  turning  from  one  another  to 
stare  at  me,  and  the  negroes'  eyes  showed  as  big  as  saucers  in  the 
dismay  of  their  regard. 

*  See,  here,  master,'  sung  out  the  long  man,  *  if  you  ha'n't  been 
castaway  more  'n  a  month,  how  come  you  clothed  as  men  went 
dressed  a  century  sin',  hey  ? ' 

The  reason  of  their  misgivings  flashed  upon  me.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  schooner  as  my  appearance.  The  truth  was,  my 
clothes  having  been  wetted,  I  had  ever  since  been  wearing  such 
thick  garments  as  I  met  with  in  the  cabin,  keeping  my  legs  warm 
with  jackboots,  and  I  had  become  so  used  to  the  garb  that  I 
forgot  I  had  it  on.  You  will  judge,  then,  that  I  must  have  pre- 
sented a  figure  very  nicely  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
apprehension  of  a  body  of  men  whose  superstitious  instincts  were 
already  sufficiently  fluttered  by  the  appearance  of  the  schooner, 
when  I  tell  you  that,  in  addition  to  the  jackboots  and  a  great  fur 
cap,  my  costume  was  formed  of  a  red  plush  waistcoat  laced  with 
silver,  purple  breeches,  a  coat  of  frieze  with  yellow  braiding  and 
huge  cufiis,  and  the  cloak  that  I  had  taken  from  the  body  of 
Mendoza. 

*  Captain,'  cried  I,  *  if  so  be  you  are  the  captain,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  humanity  come  aboard,  sir.'  Here  I  had  to  wait  till 
he  reappeared.     *  My  story  is  an  extraordinary  one.     You  have 
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nothing  to  fear.  I  am  a  plain  English  sailor ;  my  ship  was  the 
^'Laughing  Mary/'  boand  in  ballast  from  Callao  to  the  Cape/ 
Here  I  had  to  wait  again,  *  Pray,  sir,  come  aboard.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear.  I  am  alone — ^in  grievous  distress,  and  in  want  of 
help.    Pray  come,  sir !  * 

There  was  so  little  of  the  goblin  in  this  appeal  that  it  resolved 
him.  The  crew  hang  in  the  wind,  but  he  addressed  them 
peremptorily.  I  heard  him  damn  them  for  a  set  of  curs,  and  tell 
them  that  if  they  put  him  aboard  they  might  lie  ofif  till  he  was 
ready  to  return,  where  they  would  be  safe,  as  the  devil  could  not 
swim ;  and  presently  they  buckled  to  their  oars  again  and  the 
boat  came  alongside.  The  long  man,  watching  his  chance,  sprang 
with  great  agility  into  the  chains,  and  stepped  on  deck.  I  ran 
up  to  him  and  seized  his  hand  with  both  mine. 

*  Sir,'  cried  I,  speaking  with  difficulty,  so  great  was  the  tumult 
of  my  spirits  and  the  joy  and  gratitude  that  swelled  my  heart,  *  I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  over  for  this  visit.  I  am  in  the  most 
helpless  condition  that  can  be  imagined.  I  am  not  astonished 
that  you  should  have  been  startled  by  the  appearance  of  this 
vessel  and  by  the  figure  I  make  in  these  clothes,  but,  sir,  you  will 
be  much  more  amazed  when  you  have  heard  my  story.' 

He  eyed  me  steadfastly,  examining  me  very  earnestly  from  my 
boots  to  my  cap,  and  then  cast  a  glance  around  him  before  he 
made  any  reply  to  my  address.  He  had  the  gauntness,  sallowness 
of  complexion,  and  deliberateness  of  manner  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  New  England.  And  though  he  was  a  very  ugly,  lank, 
uncouth  man,  I  protest  he  was  as  Mr  in  my  sight  as  if  he  had 
been  the  ambrosial  angel  described  by  Milton. 

*  Well,  cook  my  gizzard,'  he  exclaimed  presently,  through  his 
nose,  and  after  another  good  look  at  me  and  along  the  decks  and 
up  aloft,  *  if  this  ain't  mi-raculous,  tew.  Durned  if  we  didn't  take 
this  hooker  for  some  ghost  ship  riz  from  the  sea,  in  charge  of  a 
merman  rigged  out  to  fit  her  age.     Y'  are  all  alone,  air  you  ? ' 

*  All  alone,'  said  I. 

*  Broach  me  every  barrel  aboard  if  ever  I  see  sich  a  vessel, 
he  cried,  his  astonishment  rising  with  the  searching  glances  he 
directed  aloft  and  alow.     *  How  old  be  she  ? ' 

*  She  was  castaway  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-three,' 
said  I. 

*Well,  I'm  durned.  She's  froze  hard,  sirree;  I  reckon  she'll 
want  a  hot  sun  to  thaw  her.  Split  me,  mister,  if  she  ain't  worth 
sailing  home  as  a  show-box.' 

I  interrupted  his  ejaculations  by  asking  him  to  step  below, 
yrhere  we  could  sit  warm  whilst  I  related  my  story,  and  I  asked 
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him  to  invite  his  boat's  crew  into  the  cabin  that  I  might  regale 
them  with  a  bowl  of  such  liquor  as  I  ventured  to  say  had  never 
passed  their  lips  in  this  life.  On  this  he  went  to  the  side,  and, 
hailing  the  men,  ordered  all  but  one  to  come  aboard  and  drink  to 
the  health  of  the  lonesome  sailor  they  had  come  across.  The 
word  *  drink  '  acted  like  a  charm  ;  they  instantly  hauled  upon  the 
painter  and  brought  the  boat  to  the  chains  and  tumbled  over  the 
side,  one  of  the  negroes  remaining  in  her.  They  fell  together  in 
a  body  and  surveyed  me  and  the  ship  with  a  hundred  marks  of 
astonishments 

*  My  lads,'  said  I,  *  my  rig  is  a  strange  one,  but  I'll  explain 
all  shortly.  The  clothes  I  was  cast  away  in  are  below,  and  I'll 
show  you  them.  I'm  no  spectre,  but  as  real  as  you ;  though  I 
have  gone  through  so  much  that,  if  I  am  not  a  ghost,  it  is  no 
fault  of  old  ocean  but  owing  to  the  mercy  of  God.  My  name  is 
Paul  Eodney,  and  I'm  a  native  of  London.  You,  sir,'  says  I, 
addressing  the  long  man,  'are,  I  presume,  the  master  of  the 
"Susan  Tucker^'?' 

*  At  your  sarvice — ^Josiah  Tucker  is  my  name,  and  that  ship  is 
my  wife,  Susan.' 

*  Captain  Tucker,  and  you,  men,  will  you  please  step  below  ? ' 
says  I.  *  The  weather  promises  fair ;  I  have  much  to  tell,  and 
there  is  that  in  the  cabin  which  will  give  you  patience  to  hear 
me.' 

I  descended  the  companion  stairs,  and  they  all  followed, 
making  the  interior,  that  had  been  so  long  silent,  ring  with  their 
heavy  tread,  whilst  from  time  to  time  a  gruflF,  hoarse  whisper 
broke  from  one  of  them.  But  superstition  lay  strong  upon  their 
imagination,  and  they  were  awed  and  quiet.  The  dayhght  came 
down  the  hatch,  but  for  all  that  the  cabin  was  darksome. 

I  waited  till  the  last  man  had  entered,  and  then  said,  '  Before 
we  settle  down  to  a  bowl  and  a  yam,  captain,  I  should  like  to 
show  you  this  ship.  It'll  save  me  a  deal  of  description  and 
explanation  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  a  view.' 

*  Ijcad  on,  mister,'  said  he ;  *  but  we  shall  have  to  snap  our 
eyelids  and  raise  fire  in  that  way,  for  durned  if  I,  for  one,  can  see 
in  the  dark.' 

I  fetched  three  or  four  lanthorns,  and,  lighting  the  candles, 
distributed  them  among  the  men,  and  then,  in  a  procession, 
headed  by  the  captain  and  me,  we  made  the  rounds.  I  had  half- 
cleared  the  arms-room,  but  there  were  weapons  enough  left,  and 
they  stared  at  them  like  yokels  in  a  booth.  I  showed  them  the 
cook-house  and  the  forecastle,  where  the  deck  was  still  littered 
with  clothes,  and  chests,  and  hammocks ;  and,  after  cany ing  them 
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aft  to  the  cabins,  gave  them  a  sight  of  the  hold.  I  never  saw  men 
more  amazed.  They  filled  the  vessel  with  their  exclamations. 
They  never  oflfered  to  touch  anything,  being  too  much  awed,  but 
stepped  about  with  their  heads  uncovered,  as  quietly  as  they  could, 
as  though  they  had  been  in  a  vault,  and  the  influence  of  strange 
and  terrifying  memorials  was  upon  them.  I  also  showed  them 
the  clothes  I  had  come  away  from  the  *  Laughing  Mary '  in ;  and, 
that  I  might  submit  such  an  aspect  to  them  as  should  touch  their 
sympathies,  I  whipped  oflF  the  cloak  and  put  on  my  own  pilot- 
cloth  coat. 

There  being  nothing  more  to  see,  I  led  them  to  the  cook-room, 
and  there  brewed  a  great  hearty  bowl  of  brandy  punch,  which  I 
seasoned  with  lemon,  sugar,  and  spices  into  as  relishable  a  draught 
as  my  knowledge  in  that  way  could  compass,  and,  giving  every 
man  a  pannikin,  bade  him  dip  and  welcome,  myself  first  drinking 
to  them  with  a  brief  speech,  yet  not  so  brief  but  that  I  broke 
down  towards  the  close  of  it,  and  ended  with  a  dry  sob  or  two. 

They  would  have  been  unworthy  their  country  and  their 
calling  not  to  have  been  touched  by  my  natural  manifestation  of 
emotion;  besides,  the  brandy  was  an  incomparably  fine  spirit, 
and  the  very  perfume  of  the  steaming  bowl  was  suflScient  to 
.stimulate  the  kindly  qualities  of  sailors  who  had  been  locked  up 
for  months  in  a  greasy  old  ship,  with  no  diviner  smells  about 
than  the  stink  of  the  try-works.  The  captain,  standing  up,  called 
upon  his  men  to  drink  to  me,  promising  me  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  have  fallen  in  with  my  schooner,  and  then,  looking  at  the  others, 
made  a  sign,  whereupon  they  all  fixed  their  eyes  upon  me  and 
drank  as  one  man,  every  one  emptying  his  pot  and  inverting  it 
as  a  proof,  and  fetching  a  rousing  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

This  ceremony  ended,  I  began  my  story,  beginning  with  the 
loss  of  the  *  Laughing  Mary,'  and  proceeding  step  by  step.  I  told 
them  of  the  dead  body  of  Mendoza,  but  said  nothing  about  the 
Frenchman  and  the  mate,  and  the  Portugal  boatswain,  lest  I 
should  make  them  afraid  of  the  vessel,  and  so  get  no  help  to 
work  her.  As  to  acquainting  them  with  my  recovery  of  Tassard, 
after  his  stupor  of  eight-and-forty  years,  I  should  have  been  mute 
on  that  head  in  any  case,  for  so  extraordinary  a  relation  could, 
from  such  people,  have  earned  me  but  one  of  two  opinions :  either 
that  I  was  mad  and  believed  in  an  impossibility,  or  that  I  was  a 
rogue  and  dealt  in  magic,  and  to  be  vehemently  shunned.  Yet 
there  were  wonders  enough  in.my  story  without  this,  and  I  recited 
it  to  a  running  commentary  of  all  sorts  of  queer  Yankee  ex- 
clamation. 

There  were  seven  seamen  and  the  captain,  and  I  made  nine, 
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and  we  pretty  nearly  filled  the  cook-room.  'Twas  a  scene  to  be 
handled  by  a  Dutch  brush.  We  were  a  shaggy  company,  in 
several  kinds  of  rude  attire,  and  the  crimson  light  of  the  furnace, 
whose  playing  flames  darted  shadows  through  the  steady  light  of 
the  lanthoms,  caused  us  to  appear  very  wild.  The  mariners* 
eyes  gleamed  redly  as  their  glances  rove  round  the  place,  and,  had 
you  come  suddenly  among  us,  I  believe  you  would  have  thought 
this  band  of  pale,  fire-touched,  hairy  men,  with  the  one  ebon 
visage  among  them,  rendered  the  vessel  a  vast  deal  more  ghostly 
than  ever  she  could  have  shown  when  sailing  along  with  me  alone 
on  board. 

They  were  a  good  deal  puzzled  when  I  told  them  of  the  mines 
I  had  made  and  sprung  in  the  ice.  They  reckoned  the  notion  fine, 
but  could  not  conceive  how  I  had,  single-handed,  broken  out  the 
powder-barrels,  got  them  over  the  side,  and  fixed  them. 

*  Why,'  said  I,  *  'twas  slow,  heavy  work  of  course ;  but  a  man 
who  labours  for  his  life  will  do  marvellous  things.  It  is  like  the 
jump  of  a  hunted  stag.' 

*  True  for  you,'  says  the  captain.  *  A  swim  of  two  miles  spends 
me  in  pleasurin' ;  but  I've  swum  eight  mile  to  save  my  life,  and 
stranded  fresh  as  a  new-hooked  cod.  What's  your  intentions, 
sir?' 

*  To  sail  the  schooner  home,'  said  I,  *  if  I  can  get  help.  She's 
too  good  to  abandon.     She'll  fetch  money  in  England.' 

*  Ay,  as  a  show.' 

*  Yes,  and  as  a  coalman.  Rig  her  modemly,  and  carry  your 
forecastle  deck  into  the  head,  captain,  and  she's  a  brave  ship,  fit 
for  a  Baltimore  eye.' 

He  stroked  down  the  hair  upon  his  chin. 

*  Dip,  captain,  dip,  my  lads ;  there's  enough  of  this  to  drown 
ye  in  the  hold,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  bowl.  *  Come,  this  is  a 
happy  meeting  for  me  ;  let  it  be  a  merry  one.  Captain,  I  drink 
to  the  "  Susan  Tucker." ' 

*Sir,  your  servant.  Here's  to  your  sweetheart,  be  she  wife 
or  maid.  Bill,  jump  on  deck  and  take  a  look  round.  See  to  the 
boat.' 

One  of  the  men  went  out. 

*  Captain,'  said  I,  *  you  are  a  full  ship  ? ' 
<  That's  so.' 

*  Bound  home.' 

*  Eight  away.' 

^  You  have  men  enough  and  to  spare.  Lend  me  three  of  your 
hands  to  help  me  to  the  Thames,  and  I'll  repay  you  thus  :  there 
should  be  near  a  hundred  tons  of  wine  and  brandy,  of  exquisite 
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vintage,  and  choice  with  age  beyond  language,  in  the  hold.  Take 
what  you  will  of  that  freight ;  there'll  be  ten  times  the  value  of 
your  lay  in  your  pickings,  modest  as  you  may  prove.  Help  your- 
self to  the  clothes  in  the  cabin  and  forecastle ;  they  will  turn  to 
account.  Yox  the  men  you  will  spare,  and  who  will  volunteer  to 
help  me,  this  will  be  my  undertaking:  the  ship  and. all  that  is  in 
her  to  be  sold  on  her  arrival,  and  the  proceeds  equally  divided. 
Shall  we  call  it  a  thousand  pounds  apiece  ?  Captain,  she's  well 
found :  her  inventory  would  make  a  list  as  long  as  you ;  I'd  name 
a  bigger  sum,  but  here  she  is,  you  shall  overhaul  her  hold  and 
judge  for  yourself.' 

I  watched  him  anxiously.  No  man  spoke,  but  every  eye  was 
upon  him.  He  sat  pulling  down  the  hair  on  his  chin,  then, 
jumping  up  on  a  sudden  and  extending  his  hand,  he  cried, 
*  Shake !  it's  a  bargain,  if  the  men  '11  jine.' 

*  I'll  jine ! '  exclaimed  a  man. 
There  was  a  pause. 

*  And  me,'  said  the  negro. 

I  was  glad  of  this,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the  others. 

*  Is  she  tight  ? '  said  a  man. 
<  As  a  bottle,'  said  I. 
They  fell  silent  again. 

*  Joe  Wilkinson  and  Washington  Cromwell — them  two  jines,' 
said  the  captain.  *  Bullies,  he  wants  a  third.  Don't  speak 
altogether.' 

The  man  named  *  Bill  *  at  this  moment  returned  to  the  cook- 
room  and  reported  all  well  above.  My  offer  was  repeated  to  him, 
but  he  shook  his  head. 

*  This  is  the  Horn,  mates,'  said  he.  *  There's  a  deal  o'  water 
'tween  this  and  the  Thames.  How  do  she  sail? — no  man 
knows.' 

*  I  want  none  but  willing  men,'  said  I.  *  Americans  make  as 
good  sailors  as  the  English.  What  an  English  seaman  can  face 
any  of  you  can.  There  is  another  negro  in  the  boat.  Will  you 
let  him  step  aboard,  captain  ?     He  may  join.' 

A  man  was  sent  to  take  his  place.  Presently  he  arrived,  and  I 
gave  him  a  cup  of  punch. 

*  'Splain  the  business  to  him,  sir,'  said  the  captain,  filling  his 
pannikin ;  *  his  name's  Billy  Pitt.' 

I  did  so ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  Washington  Cromwell 
had  offered,  he  instantly  said,  *All  right,  mas&a,  I'll  be  ob 
yah.' 

This  was  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  had  there  been  a  third 
negro  I'd  have  preferred  him  to  the  white  man,     Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*  But  how  are  you  going  to  navigate  this  craft  home  with 
three  men  ? '  said  the  man  *  Bill '  to  me, 

*  There'll  be  four ;  we  shall  do.    The  fewer  the  more  dollars, 
hey,  Wilkinson?' 

He  grinned,  and  Cromwell  broke  into  a  ventral  laugh. 
They  seemed  very  well  satisfied,  and  so  was  I. 

{To  he.concUuled). 
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Chapter  I. 

*  Humph  !  truth  of  effect  fair,  a  little  cheap  in  motive,'  said  the 
dealer,  stroking  his  moastache  as  he  gazed  critically  at  the  picture. 

The  girl  at  his  side  raised  her  head  proudly,  and  he  turned 
slowly  to  meet  her  indignant  eyes. 

*  You  see,  madam,'  he  said,  averting  his  gaze  immediately, 

*  these  things  are  rather  in  the  chromo  style^  and  fat  babies  are 
somewhat  at  a  discount  just  now — advance  of  civilisation,  popular 
education  you  know — true  art,  they  tell  me  '  (this  deprecating] y), 

*  has  to  do  with  decay  and  death.  We  really  have  no  demand  for 
those  robust  compositions ;  something  slighter  in  texture,  more 
ethereal  in  tone,  more,  in  short,  cadavSreuXy  would  suit  us  better. 
Still,  if  you  care  to  leave  the  picture  with  us,  we  can  see  what 
can  be  done  with  it.' 

*  Thank  you,  it  does  not  matter,'  the  girl  said,  hurriedly  taking 
up  the  canvas,  as  she  did  so  glancing  sorrowfully  at  the  face  which 
smiled  at  her  from  it ;  nothing  betrayed  her  agitation  except  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  hands,  and  the  dealer  looked  admiringly  at 
them,  they  were  small  and  delicately  gloved,  evidently  the  hands 
of  a  lady.    He  changed  his  tone  immediately. 

*  Perhaps  we  could  arrange  something  for  you,  madam  ;  there 
are  good  points  in  the  study,  there  is  much  truth  of  value  in  that 
side  light  for  instance,  but  the  emotional  tendency  of  the  whole 
is — h'm — ^ah — a  little  too  cheerful.  The  dimple  there  is  too  ob- 
trusively merry,  the  smile  too  broad,  the  eyes  too ' 

He  stopped  astonished ;  the  girl  had  not  waited  for  him  to 
complete  his  sentence,  but  had  walked  out  at  the  door,  leaving  her 
critic  staring  blankly  at  the  marks  left  by  her  wet  boots  on  the  floor. 

They  were  pretty  little  feet,  he  could  see,  and  the  peculiar 
print  of  the  sole  reminded  him  of  the  way  in  which  his  daughter 
who  died  young  had  walked,  always  with  the  toes  turned  a  little 
in.  The  girl  was  about  her  age  too,  not  more  than  eighteen : — he 
might  have  taken  her  picture ! 

He  felt  weakly  uncomfortable ;  the  tall,  slight  figure  in  the 
grey  waterproof,  in  spite  of  its  proud  carriage,  had  looked  strangely 
pathetic,  and  he  was  hannted  by  a  glimpse  he  had  caught  of  two 
sorrowful  eyes — eyes  like  those  of  his  daughter  in  their  sweet 
wistfulness.    He  started  a  moment  after  when  he  seemed  to  meet 
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those  identical  eyes  gazing  at  him  from  a  picture  on  the  opposite 
wall,  and  he  crossed  the  shop  and  bent  over  the  canvas  to  examine 
it  more  carefully.  It  was  a  JSIadonna  and  Child  by  Agostino 
Carracci,  one  he  had  purchased  at  Christie's  a  few  days  before, 
and  which  had  up  to  this  time  afforded  him  the  gratification  it  is 
given  to  man  to  enjoy  when  he  has  done  a  good  stroke  of  business. 
Now,  however,  it  increased  his  sense  of  discomfort ;  he  saw  on  the 
Virgin's  countenance  the  same  expression  as  that  which  had  rested 
on  the  girl's  face  when  she  looked  down  at  her  picture :  the  Child 
too  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  baby  which  had  called  forth  his 
criticism,  though  its  expression  of  weakness  had  not  appeared  in 
the  sturdy  life  he  had  condemned. 

The  dealer  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  his  aesthetic  tastes 
carefully  developed  according  to  the  latest  canons  of  modem  art : 
he  could  at  a  glance  discriminate  between  a  Giorgione  and  a 
Correggio,  but  his  acumen  failed  him  when  it  became  a  question 
of  the  informing  spirit  of  a  picture  or  the  reforming  spirit  of  Bond 
Street.  Poetry  of  conception  he  subordinated  to  adherence  to 
fashionable  rule,  and  his  artistic  ideals  were  at  ebb  or  flow  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  luminary  which  at  the  moment  ruled  in 
the  aesthetic  firmament.  He  knew  when  to  take  occasion  by  the 
hand,  yet,  in  spite  of  a  firm  belief  in  his  business  faculty,  he  had 
an  unpleasant  conviction  that  in  this  case  he  had  been  as  blind 
as  the  sightless  Joseph  in  the  picture  before  him,  not  to  have 
purchased  the  work  just  offered  to  him.  It  was  no  pecuniary 
loss  to  himself  that  he  regretted,  but  the  missing  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  customer  in  the  lady  who  had  just  left 
him.  She  was  a  lady,  he  was  convinced ;  every  detail  of  dress, 
accent,  and  manner  testified  to  her  refinement,  and  it  had  not 
appeared  that  necessity  had  driven  her  to  sell  her  work ; — and  she 
was  like  Mattie !  He  went  to  the  door  and  looked  up  the  street 
to  see  if  she  was  still  in  sight ;  a  steady  rain  was  falling,  driving 
passengers  to  the  shelter  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  but  the  pave- 
ments were  by  no  means  deserted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish any  particular  figure  in  the  procession  of  umbrellas 
passing  along,  and  the  dealer  returned,  feeling  chilly  as  well  as 
uneasy,  to  meet  the  haunting  eyes  of  the  Madonna  again. 

Meanwhile  Madeline  Vivien,  her  canvas  under  her  cloak,  was 
walking  rapidly  through  the  rain  ;  all  the  pride  had  gone  from  her 
manner,  and  there  was  nothing  but  despair  on  the  white  face  she 
turned  to  the  grey  skies.  She  was  tired  and  hungry  as  well  as 
despairing,  for  all  the  morning  she  had  been  walking  from  place 
to  place  in  vain  effort  to  sell  the  picture  upon  which  she  depended 
for  the  next  month's  means  of  subsistence.  n  r^r^r^r> 
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Her  feet  almost  refused  to  bear  her,  but  she  trudged  on  bravely, 
for  the  few  coins  still  remaining  would  be  needed  to  buy  food  for 
the  baby  at  home,  and  riding,  even  in  an  omnibus,  had  become 
too  expensive  a  luxury.  When  she  at  last  climbed  the  stairs  of 
the  attic  she  called  home,  the  August  evening  had  begun  to  close 
in  :  wet  and  weary  as  she  was  a  smile  broke  over  her  face  as  she 
heard  the  coo  of  a  baby's  voice,  and  she  opened  the  door  and  met 
her  boy  with  the  sunny  face  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see. 

Laying  down  canvas  and  hat  and  cloak,  she  took  him  up  rosy 
and  laughing  in  her  arms,  and  forgot  her  weariness  in  the  divine 
solace  of  motherhood.  If  the  dealer  had  been  there  he  would 
have  needed  no  artistic  insight  to  enable  him  to  identify  the 
original  of  the  picture  he  had  criticised  so  severely. 

He  would  have  seen  also  that  mother  and  child  were  strik- 
ingly alike;  divested  of  hat  and  veil  the  girl  appeared  almost  too 
young  to  be  a  mother,  yet  no  one  could  question  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  occupants  of  the  attic.  There  were  the  same 
thickly  veiled  eyes,  the  same  laughing  red  mouth,  the  same  merry 
dimple  in  each,  and  none  but  a  mother  could  have  talked  the 
tender  nonsense  which  Madeline  was  repeating  to  the  child. 

She  put  him  down  by-and-bye  and  began  to  light  a  fire,  a 
homely  task  out  of  keeping  with  the  delicacy  of  her  appearance. 
The  room  was  full  of  sharp  contrasts,  Rembrandtesque  shadows 
throwing  into  high  relief  the  refinement  of  its  occupants:  the 
child's  dress  was  of  the  costliest,  trimmed  with  dainty  lace  ;  the 
mother's,  equally  costly  though  rather  worn,  spoke  of  wealth  and 
position,  yet  the  room  was  almost  bare  of  furniture,  and  the  baby 
had  been  lying  on  a  folded  rug  on  the  floor — the  only  bed  visible. 

There  were  few  articles  about ;  a  stool  did  duty  for  a  chair, 
and  everything  would  have  spoken  of  sordid  poverty  had  it  not 
been  for  a  handsome  easel  standing  beside  the  window.  The  dis- 
order of  tubes  and  brushes  showed  that  it  had  been  recently  used, 
but  there  were  no  unfinished  pictures,  no  draperies  or  artistic 
bric-^brac  to  show  that  its  owner  was  an  artist  by  profession  : 
there  was  no  platform  for  a  model,  no  marqueterie  or  porcelain 
for  still  life,  nothing  which  might  supply  motif  to  Madeline,  no- 
thing but  the  baby  cooing  on  the  floor ;  he  was  model  and  subject 
and  rtiotif  in  one. 

When  she  had  coaxed  the  struggling  coal  into  a  blaze  she 
placed  the  canvas  on  the  easel  where  it  could  best  catch  the  fading 
light ;  then  she  fed  her  boy  and  contentedly  finished  the  bread 
and  milk  remaining  from  his  meal.  There  was  something  very 
touching  in  this  girl's  cheerfulness  under  such  circumstances,  a 
happy  capability   of  being   contented   under    conditions  which 
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few  women  could  have  tolerated,  which  might  have   moved  a 
spectator  to  tears  at  its  pathos. 

Madeline  saw  nothing  pathetic  in  it ;  everything  seemed  sup- 
portable, poverty  and  hunger  and  discomfort,  so  long  as  she  could 
kiss  those  little  red  lips  and  hear  the  baby  prattle  of  her  boy. 
Yet  when  she  had  undressed  and  laid  him  down  again  on  the  rug, 
and  only  his  low  breathing  disturbed  the  silence  in  the  room,  she 
wrung  her  hands  and  her  eyes  grew  wild  and  frightened.  What 
was  she  to  do  if  her  one  means  of  earning  money  failed  her  ? 
They  could  not  live  long  on  the  few  shillings  she  had  in  her  purse, 
— tlienh 

Madeline  shuddered  and  whispered  the  word,  starvation. 

She  looked  round  the  room ;  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
converted  into  money  besides  the  canvas  and  her  cloak  ;  what  fur- 
niture there  was  belonged  to  the  woman  from  whom  the  room  was 
rented,  and  who  took  charge  of  the  baby  during  her  absence. 

She  had  no  jewels  with  her,  nothing  except  her  wedding-ring ; 
her  eyes  grew  hard  and  stem  as  she  looked  at  it,  it  had  brought 
her  little  but  suffering,  but  her  need  would  be  great  before  she 
parted  with  it. 

"What  was  she  to  do  ?  The  question  pressed  itself  upon  her. 
It  had  never  obtruded  itself  so  persistently  as  to-night ;  with 
girlish  insouciance  she  had  borne  the  revelation  of  her  husband's 
faithlessness  ;  with  womanly  hurt  she  had  escaped  from  the  fetters 
he  had  himself  broken,  and  she  had  borne  with  motherly  love  the 
indignity  of  her  position  for  the  sake  of  her  child :  he,  at  least, 
should  have  no  reason  to  associate  evil  with  the  name  of  the 
father  he  would  never  know. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  separation  from  her 
husband,  Madeline  had  thought  of  the  future,  but  the  prospect 
had  been  seen  through  the  medium  of  her  optimism  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  it  had  not  alarmed  her.  She  was  so  gay  and  sunny  it 
was  impossible  for  shadow  to  rest  long  upon  her,  and  when  her 
money  came  to  an  end  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  earn  more 
by  selling  her  paintings ; — Madeline  was  rather  proud  of  the  fore- 
thought which  had  induced  her  to  include  her  painting  materials 
among  the  few  things  she  had  brought  from  home  on  the  evening 
of  her  sudden  flight — and  then  she  had  baby  with  her,  and  she 
could  not  be  unhappy  where  he  was. 

They  had  not  managed  badly  at  first,  the  two.  With  a  joyous 
sense  of  danger  escaped  the  young  mother  had  taken  her  child  to 
a  respectable  lodging-house,  where  she  had  remained  imtil  rapidly 
decreasing  funds  had  warned  her  that  she  must  reduce  her  expen- 
diture. 
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Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  economy  to  which  Madeline  had 
been  wholly  unaccustomed,  she  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
her  own  efforts  in  order  to  support  herself  and  the  boy. 

Knowledge  of  human  nature  came  to  her  in  a  painful  guise, 
and  she  learned,  too  late  to  spare  herself  suffering,  the  difference 
between  assured  position  and  uncertain  mediocrity.  The  work 
which  had  been  applauded  in  the  elegant  studio  with  its  costly 
fittings  seemed  almost  unworthy  of  notice  away  from  its  sumptuous 
surroundings,  and  in  the  alien  entourage  of  the  dealers'  shops  it 
grew  positively  feeble  and  pretentious.  It  was  not  without  merit, 
nevertheless ;  Madeline  could  catch  the  splendour  of  a  sunset, 
and  bring  the  breadth  and  slope  of  breezy  downs  so  close  that  in 
presence  of  her  landscapes  one  held  his  breath  and  felt  the 
shadows  of  mountain  masses  of  clouds  sweeping  over  him :  the 
winds  grew  heavy  with  the  scent  of  heather  and  gorse  when  she 
pictured  stretching  moorlands,  and  the  roar  of  breakers  could 
clearly  be  heard  when  her  subject  was  yellow  sand  or  flashing 
waves.  Perhaps  her  art  was  simply  the  trick  of  nature ;  certain 
it  is  that  away  from  the  sea  and  beyond  sight  of  the  moorland  it 
failed  her ;  she  could  not  create  by  force  of  imagination. 

The  few  sketches  she  had  brought  with  her  had  been  sold  after 
much  difficulty,  and  then  Madeline  had  seated  herself  to  paint  for 
her  living  :  she  looked  round  the  attic  at  its  bare,  white-washed 
walls,  and  then  through  the  window  at  the  long  vista  of  chimney- 
pots, then  back  again  to  the  room  in  which  was  nothing  beautiful, 
nothing  except  herself  and  the  child,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  forehead  despairingly : — where  could  she  find  a  subject  ? 

The  boy  had  answered  her  unspoken  question  by  creeping  to 
her  feet  and  pulling  at  her  gown :  she  had  kissed  him  joyfully, 
and  had  set  him  on  the  floor  and  begun  to  paint.  At  the  end  of 
the  sitting  she  had  blocked  in  his  figure,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
baby  was  smiling  on  the  canvas,  rosy  and  beautiful. 

It  was  hard  to  part  with  the  picture  she  had  painted  with 
such  pride  and  joy,  but  it  was  necessary,  and  so  Madeline  had 
started  out  that  morning  to  seek  a  purchaser.  She  went  from 
shop  to  shop,  half-relieved,  yet  disappointed,  to  meet  with  refusals 
only,  and  it  was  as  a  last  attempt  that  she  had  gone  into 
the  shop  in  Regent  Street  where  we  first  saw  her.  Now  every 
effort  had  failed,  and  she  was  asking  herself  what  she  was  to  do. 
She  drew  out  her  purse  and  counted  the  money  it  contained,  and 
her  heart  sank,  for  there  were  only  three  shillings,  and  on  Satur- 
day the  month's  rent  was  due !  If  the  picture  was  not  sold  before 
Saturday  she  would  be  penniless. 
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Madeline  was  an  orphan  and  friendless,  she  grew  cold  as  she 
realised  that  she  must  help  herself  or  perish  with  her  child. 

One  other  alternative  was  before  her:  she  might  return  to  her 
husband  and  give  up  the  terrible  struggle  with  fate,  but  her 
woman's  pride  refused  to  consent  to  such  a  course,  and  she  rose 
and  bent  over  the  sleeping  child.  He  stirred  in  his  sleep  and  she 
soothed  him  softly,  then  she  stood  up  brave  and  strong  to  face 
the  future  :  for  the  sake  of  her  boy  she  must  never  return  to  her 
husband. 

Chapter  II. 

Two  months  later,  and  Madeline  Vivien  sat  with  haggard  face 
nursing  her  dying  child.  Could  the  pinched  face,  the  little 
shrunken  limbs,  the  white  lips,  belong  to  the  baby  who  had 
laughed  merrily  on  the  floor  only  eight  weeks  ago  ?  The  mother's 
heart  rose  up  in  bitter  denial,  it  was  not  her  child,  but  the  oflf- 
spring  of  despair  and  want  lying  on  her  knee.  She  held  the  thin 
little  frame  passionately  to  her  as  she  glanced  round  the  room. 
Was  there  nothing  left?  Nothing  by  the  sale  of  which  the 
baby's  life  might  be  prolonged  a  few  hours  longer  ?  She  did  not 
mind  starvation  for  herself,  but  it  was  hard  to  see  him  die,  and  to 
be  powerless  to  give  him  the  food  that  would  save  him. 

These  weeks  had  been  a  grim  struggle  with  destiny ;  failing 
to  get  employment  of  any  kind,  Madeline  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
her  few  possessions,  and  one  by  one  they  had  gone,  until  she  had 
disposed  of  everything  for  which  she  could  find  a  purchaser :  the 
boy's  clothes  had  been  replaced  by  coarser  garments,  her  own 
were  as  scant  as  might  be ;  easel  and  box  had  gone,  a  few  old 
tubes  and  brushes  on  a  cracked  plate,  and  a  canvas  which  had 
been  used  to  replace  a  broken  pane  in  the  window,  were  all  the 
relics  of  art  remaining.  The  picture,  still  unsold,  had  found  its 
way  to  the  pawn-shop  whither  had  preceded  it  everything  for 
which  no  buyer  could  be  found ;  they  had  reached  the  last 
stage  of  want  now,  and  as  the  woman  looked  round  the  room 
she  saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  could  be  converted 
into  money.  Yet  the  boy  was  dying  before  her  eyes,  perishing 
for  want  of  that  which  was  so  plentiful  in  his  father's  house, 
which  she  might  have  procured  for  the  asking,  which  was  still 
ready  to  her  hand  would  she  but  seek  for  it. 

Could  she  stoop  to  such  a  humiliation — to  ask  bread  from  the 
man  whose  faithlessness  had  driven  her  to  this  extremity  ?  The 
woman's  pride  said  No,  but  the  mother's  love  cried  Yes ! 

In  quick  resolution  Madeline  rose  up  ;  not  a  momerit  was  to 
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be  lost,  she  would  return  to  her  husband's  home  before  the  child 
died. 

Her  sudden  movement  wakened  the  baby,  and  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  his  mother,  seizing  one  of  her 
fingers  with  a  little  cry:  the  poor  woman  burst  into  tears, 
and  would  have  drawn  her  finger  from  the  clinging  baby-clasp, 
for  it  was  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  ring  was  no 
longer  there.  If  she  returned  to  her  husband  it  would  be  with- 
out the  sign  which  marked  the  difference  between  her  and  the 
nominal  mistress  of  the  house. 

She  sat  down  again  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  misery : 
she  could  not  return  like  that ;  the  one  door  of  escape  was  closed 
to  her,  she  must  remain  and  die  with  her  child. 

Like  a  creature  at  bay  she  looked  wildly  round  her  again,  she 
might  have  missed  something,  surely  some  one  thing  remained 
which  might  buy  food  for  the  child. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  old  tubes  and  the  dirty 
canvas  ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  steady  drip,  drip,  of 
rain  on  the  tiles  outside.  All  at  once  the  sound  became  associated 
with  the  words  she  had  heard  during  a  shower  some  weeks  before, 
'  True  art  has  to  do  mith  decay  and  deaths  JNIadeline  smiled  with 
a  woman's  bitterness  as  she  said  the  words  aloud.  She  had  lost 
her  girlishness,  and  looked,  despite  her  nineteen  years,  as  aged 
and  careworn  as  a  woman  of  forty ;  all  the  gracious  roundness  of 
face  and  figure  had  disappeared,  she  was  gaunt  and  thin,  and 
her  face  wore  the  hunted  expression  of  one  who  is  dying  of 
hunger. 

*  True  art  ?  Surely  I  know  it  now,'  she  said  harshly,  glancing 
from  her  bony  fingers  to  the  quiet  little  form  on  her  knee.  As 
she  gazed  her  breath  came  thick  and  fast,  and  a  red  flush  rose  to 
her  forehead  as  she  glanced  at  the  window ;  for  a  moment  she 
hesitated,  then 

*  Oh,  my  baby !  Oh,  my  darling,  forgive  me !  I  must  do  it  to 
save  you,'  she  cried;  but  she  shuddered  as  she  laid  the  child 
down,  and  stepped  to  ihe  window  from  which  she  took  the  old 
canvas. 

The  air,  getting  cool  now,  for  it  was  early  October,  seemed  to 
chill  her  to  the  bone,  but  she  closed  her  lips  firmly  and  examined 
the  tubes  on  the  plate  without  faltering. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  and  she  set  to  work  busily  ;  in  a 
little  while  the  walls  of  the  attic  began  to  appear  upon  the  canvas  ; 
they  were  roughly  sketched  in,  and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  poverty 
of  the  place.  The  fireless  grate,  the  bare  floor,  the  rough  table, 
were  put  in  one  by  one,  and  then  with  a  strange  soitow  in  her 
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eyes  Madeline  turned  to  the  baby.  He  was  lying  upon  an  old 
shawl  fast  asleep,  the  blue-veined  lids  &llen  over  the  eyes,  the 
white,  sunken  cheek,  the  colourless  lips,  seeming  to  belong  to  the 
dead,  rather  than  to  the  living.  One  thin  baby  arm  was  visible, 
it  lay  upon  the  boards,^the  forefinger  of  the  hand  pointing  stiffly 
towards  the  door. 

Madeline's  eyes  grew  dark  with  tears,  and  she  bent  over  the 
child  and  kissed  him  softly  before  she  resumed  her  work ;  then, 
the  same  determined  resolution  upon  her  face,  she  began  to  model 
the  little  limbs.  Once  she  paused,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  determined  not  to  continue,  but  the  weakness  was  only 
momentary.  *True  art  has  to  do  with  decay  and  death,'  she 
repeated,  adding  bitterly,  *  and  if  this  be  so,  life  itself  is  truest  art/ 

Once  again  she  took  up  her  brush  and  proceeded  with  her 

work.     She  painted  rapidly  and  well,  without  knowing  the  beauty 

of  line  and  composition  growing  imder  her  hand,  attaining  without 

.  conscious  effort  a  truth  of  effect  as  admirable  as  it  was  difficult  of 

achievement. 

The  morning  went  on,  and  she  was  still  at  her  task ;  she  stopped 
and  looked  at  the  baby  anxiously ;  would  he  stir  before  she  had 
completed  it  ?  No,  he  was  sleeping  quietly  still,  not  even  a  curl 
of  hair  moved  by  the  wind,  which,  coming  through  the  broken 
pane,  was  making  her  fingers  stiff  and  cold.  It  was  all  the  better 
that  he  still  slept,  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  his  feeble  wail 
when  he  was  awake  and  cried  for  the  food  she  could  not  give 
him; 

*■  And  more  and  more  smiled  Isobel 
To  see  the  liaby  sleep  so  well.' 

The  lines  recurred  to  her  with  a  kind  of  shock,  and,  fearing  she 
knew  not  what,  she  went  and  looked  down  at  the  baby ;  then  she 
smiled  at  her  own  foolishness  as  she  heard  the  low  breathing  of 
the  little  one,  and  returned  to  her  work  with  new  courage  to  com- 
plete it.  She  painted  in  feverish  excitement,  lines  from  other 
poems  repeating  themselves  under  every  train  of  thought. 

'  Alas  I  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun  I 
Oh  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none.' 

*  Yet  who  would  believe,'  she  said  fiercely,  Hhat  in  this  great  city, 
among  all  its  riches,  women  and  children  are  daily  dying  for  lack 
of  food?' 
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* "  Alas  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear,  and  flesh  and  blood  so 
cheap ! "  Who  cares  ?  Who  amongst  all  these  millions  gives  a 
thought  to  the  starving  thousands  that  perish  ? ' 

*  Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged.' 

Her  thoughts  answered  her.  *  What  have  I  done  that  I  should 
suflFer  so  ? '  she  moaned.  *  How  could  I  remain  to  see  another 
taking  my  place  in  my  husband's  house  ?  Surely  it  was  no  crime 
to  save  my  child.  Could  I  bear  to  see  him  growing  like  his  father  ? 
It  is  hard,  0  God!  it  is  hard !  but  the  sin — if  it  was  sin — is  mine; 
punish  me  if  Thou  wilt,  but  save  my  baby  ! ' 

Little  light  came  into  the  attic  at  the  best  of  times,  but  the 
daylight  was  fading  already ;  Madeline  had  no  time  to  spare  for 
her  thoughts,  she  must  hasten  on.  She  closed  her  lips  deter- 
minedly and  worked  on,  the  picture  growing  beneath  her  touch 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  It  was  only  a  sketch,  but  she  grew 
dimly  conscious  that  every  stroke  of  the  brush  was  telling ;  if  she 
could  get  the  whole  effect  in  that  one  sitting,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  alter  the  picture  by  the  smallest  detail.  *  I  will  not  even 
glaze  it,'  she  resolved. 

By  this  time  the  artist's  enthusiasm  had  begun  to  render  the 
feelings  of  the  mother  less  vividly  sensitive,  and  Madeline  had 
forgotten  the  lapse  of  time  in  the  absorption  of  her  work. 

The  baby  still  slept  quietly,  and  the  picture  neared  its  com- 
pletion. As  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset  touched  the  window,  the 
woman  put  down  her  brushes  with  a  sigh  of  relief :  the  sketch, 
though  rough,  was  practically  finished. 

Madeline  walked  slowly  back  from  the  table  at  which  she  had 
been  sitting  to  get  the  full  effect  of  her  work.  As  she  gazed  at 
the  picture,  she  grew  deadly  pale,  and  staggered  against  the  wall 
with  starting  eyes,  for  the  child  she  saw  on  the  canvas  was  not 
her  own  living  boy  but  a  dead  baby  I  Horror-stricken  she  gazed 
wildly  with  parted  lips  at  the  terrible  thing ;  she  had  painted  her 
child  as  though  he  were  dead  ! 

*  0  God ! '  she  groaned,  *  I  must  be  mad !  What  have  I 
done?' 

She  crossed  the  room  swiftly  and  knelt  down  beside  the  baby, 
and  pressed  her  lips  on  the  little  child's  forehead. 

Then  a  great  cry  rang  through  the  room,  and  she  fell  forward 
senseless,  for  the  baby  was  dead. 
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Chapter  II  L 

*  H'm  !  ah,  well,  yes,  1  must  say  the  emotional  tendency  is  very 
fine ;  some  grasp  on  reality  in  that  picture.  Pardon  me,  madam, 
but  I  must  congratulate  you  on  a  distinct  advance  upon  your  last 
work.* 

The  dealer  held  the  picture  out  at  arm's  length  and  gazed  at 
it,  his  lips  pursed  up,  his  head  at  the  correct  critical  angle  from 
his  shoulder. 

'  A  distinct  advance,  I  assure  you ;  that  foreshortening  is  ad- 
mirable, the  line  of  death  on  the  cheek  is — life-like,  I  may  say, 
the  open  lips,  mouth  scarcely  fallen  as  though  death  had  only 
recently  taken  place,  are  really  a  triumph  of  eflfect,  and  the  grey 
shadow ' 

It  was  too  much  ;  only  a  stem  necessity  prevented  Madeline 
from  snatching  the  canvas  from  the  man  and  rushing  out  of  the 
shop.  As  it  was  she  clenched  her  hands  tightly,  and  reminded 
herself  that  she  needed  the  money  to  pay  for  the  child's  funeral, 
before  she  interrupted  the  man,  whose  every  word  pierced  her 
heart  like  a  dagger. 

*  Are  you  willing  to  purchase  the  picture  ? ' 

*  I  shall  do  so  eventually,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  name  a 
price  just  now.     I  might  sell  it  on  commission.' 

Madeline  clasped  her  hands  nervously. 

*  I  am  in  immediate  need,  otherwise  I  would  not  sell  the 
picture  at  all.     It  would  oblige  me.' 

'  Certainly,  I  quite  understand  ;  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  your  address,  I  will  let  you  know  my  price  later  in  the 
day.' 

Madeline  flushed,  but  she  steadied  her  hand  and  wrote  her 
address  on  the  sheet  of  paper  he  pushed  towards  her.  Then, 
fiiint  from  sorrow  and  want  of  food,  she  left  the  shop  and  walked 
feebly  back  to  the  attic  where  the  baby  was  lying. 

There  was  no  welcoming  baby  voice  to  greet  her  as  she  wearily 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  she  unlocked  the  door  and  entered  the 
room  with  a  terrible  consciousness  of  desolation. 

As  she  looked,  white  and  tearless,  at  the  little  waxen  face  a 
moment  after,  she  shivered  from  head  to  foot;  a  faint  dark  line 
surrounded  the  mouth,  the  first  sad  evidence  of  change.  She 
started  back  shocked  and  agonised. 

'  So  soon,'  she  moaned.  ^  Not  three  days  dead,  and  al- 
ready  ' 

Then  a  sharp  thought  stung  her  into  keener  anguish ;  her 
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baby  would  soon  be  taken  out  of  her  sight,  and  she  had  sold  the  only 
picture  of  him  that  she  possessed.  Prudence  whispered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  funeral, 
but  Madeline  would  not  listen,  and,  tired  as  she  was,  prepared 
to  return  to  Eegent  Street,  and  reclaim  her  picture.  Her  fast 
had  not  been  broken  since  the  baby  died,  and  she  staggered  as 
she  reached  the  pavement,  but  she  hurried  on  wildly,  only  anxious 
to  arrive  at  the  shop  in  time  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  picture. 

Soon  after  Madeline  had  left  the  dealer's  shop,  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  attracted  by  a  fine  Baroccio  in  the  window,  came 
in. 

The  dealer  was  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  the  painting 
to  the  lady,  while  her  companion  gazed  listlessly  around.  All  at 
once  he  started  and  walked  quickly  to  the  other  end  of  the  shop, 
where  he  paused  before  Madeline's  picture,  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  strong  excitement. 

*This,  madam,  is  a  remarkable  picture.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Passavant  in  his  Kuoistreise.  Observe  the  delicacy  of  model- 
ling, the  purity  of  tone,  not  often  attained  by  painters  of  that 
school,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  If  you  had  come  in  half  an  hour  earlier 
I  should  have  said  our  modern  school  could  produce  nothing  like 
that,  but  I  have  just  secured  a  composition  which  is  a  really  ex- 
traordinary work  of  art.  The  whole  effect  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  impremeditated  work,  there  is  scarcely  any  labour  in  it,  yet  its 
emotional  beauty  is  perfect.' 

He  led  the  way  to  the  picture,  bowing  low  as  he  waved  his 
hand  theatrically  towards  it,  the  gesture  indicative  of  his  part  in 
the  artist's  success. 

*  Dear  me,  how  exquisite ! '  said  the  lady,  adjusting  her  pince- 
nez  gingerly.  *  Those  morbid  conceptions  are  really  most  striking 
and  suggestive,  though  of  couree  quite  too  horribly  artificial. 
Are  you  ready  to  go,  Philip  ?' 

The  man  addressed  turned  round,  and  any  one  less  occupied 
than  his  companion  would  have  been  alarmed  at  the  livid  white- 
ness of  his  face. 

*  What  is  the  price  of  the  picture  ? '  he  asked. 

*I  scarcely  think  I  shall  dispose  of  it  just  now,'  the  dealer 
answered  cautiously. 

*  I  will  give  you  400f.  for  it.' 

*  It  would  hang  well  over  the  mantelpiece  in  the  dining-room,' 
murmiired  the  lady. 

*  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  valuable  work,  and  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to 
accept  any  ofier  at  first ;  still ' 

*  Who  is  the  artist?'  the  gentleman  interrupted  fiercelyjOOglc 
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The  dealer  lifted  his  shoulders  to  his  ears  and  rubbed  his  hands 
softly. 

*  Very  like  my  old  Tabby,'  the  lady  was  remarking,  in  allusion 
to  a  study  of  cats  on  an  easel.  The  man  turned  round,  but  the 
remark  not  being  addressed  to  him  he  answered — 

*  As  you  see,  it  is  not  signed.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
artist,  but  when  she  calls  again  I  might  procure  her  address  for 
you.' 

*  Do  so,  if  you  please ; '  and  without  a  glance  at  his  companion 
Philip  Vivien  strode  out  of  the  shop. 

*  Horrible !  horrible ! '  he  said  to  himself.  *  That  is  Madeline's 
child  ;  the  likeness  is  too  great  to  be  mistaken ;  but  how  is  it  that 
she  has  painted  the  boy  like  that  ? ' 

*  It  is  actually  wicked  to  imagine  such  horrors,  don't  you  think 
so,  Philip?  That  dreadful  picture,  you  know.  Babies  never  die 
of  starvation  nowadays,  do  they?  I  suppose  parochial  boards 
are  most  energetic  and  complete  now ;  their  expenditure  shows 
that ;  but  really  they  should  put  a  stop  to  "  realistic  "  subjects  in 
art.     Art,  of  course,  is  the  obverse  of  nature.' 

Philip  turned  impatiently  from  the  woman  at  his  side ;  some- 
how his  sister's  weak  conversation  was  more  annoying  to-day  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  and  just  then  he  wished  to  be  at  liberty 
to  think  over  the  past  in  which  he  had  driven  Madeline  from  her 
home. 

It  was  not  yet  three  years  since  he  had  brought  her  to  it,  a 
beautiful  child-wife,  not  a  year  since  he  had  yielded  himself  to 
his  master  passion,  and  under  its  influence  had  said  words  which 
had  compelled  her  to  leave  his  roof.  The  words  had  been  false, 
provoked  by  the  demon  in  whose  power  he  had  placed  himself; 
but  how  was  Madeline  to  know  that  they  referred  to  his  dater? 
He  had  intended  to  deceive  her,  and  he  had  succeeded  too  well : 
his  wife  had  left  him,  and  until  to-day  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a  clue  to  her  hiding-place. 

The  man  cursed  the  fatal  thirst  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
all  this  trouble,  mentally  vowing  that  when  Madeline  returned  to 
him  he  would  never  taste  spirits  again.  He  was  longing  to  escape 
from  his  sister's  platitudes  and  to  begin  his  search  for  his  wife ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  bridle  his  impatience,  for  some  hours  would 
elapse  before  the  dealer  in  Regent  Street  would  be  able  to  get 
the  address. 

•  •.••..... 

In  the  meantime  Madeline  had  returned  to  the  shop;  she 
paused  outside  to  gain  breath,  and  then  went  in,  stifling  a  strange 
feeling  of  suffocation  at  her  heart. 
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The  dealer  advanced  to  meet  her,  notiog  each  detaU  of  her 
dress  and  contrasting  it  with  her  appearance  on  the  first  occasion 
on  which  he  had  seen  her. 

Her  gown  was  faded  and  shabby,  her  gloves  old  and  torn ;  her 
whole  air  impressed  him  as  that  of  distress  and  want. 

Poverty  is  a  hard  thing;  it  not  only  checks  physical  develop- 
ment, it  hinders  the  growth  of  our  finer  feelings.  The  dealer  had 
suflfered  some  slight  discomfort  when  he  had  not  obliged  the  lady 
by  the  purchase  of  her  picture ;  but  he  felt  quite  comfortable  in 
the  presence  of  the  woman's  need,  and  he  assured  himself  con- 
tentedly that  he  would  be  able  to  fineese  to  some  purpose  in  the 
bargain  he  was  about  to  make. 

*  I  have  decided  to  take  your  picture,  and  even  to  lay  down  a 
considerable  sum  for  it.  One  hundred  pounds  is  a  large  price  for 
a  thing  like  that ;  but  I  am  always  glad  to  oblige  my  employ f^^ 
especially  when ' 

He  glanced  suggestively  at  Madeline  instead  of  completing  his 
sentence,  and  the  colour  flamed  proudly  into  her  cheek  as  she 
met  his  insolent  stare. 

One  hundred  pounds !  She  had  not  expected  the  fourth  of 
that  sum ;  it  would  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  but  it  had  come  too  late  to  save  the  boy,  and  she  would 
rather  die  than  part  with  this  sole  reminder  of  him.  True,  she  might 
redeem  her  first  picture  with  part  of  the  sum  ofi^ered  for  this  one  • 
but  she  did  not  value  that  in  comparison  with  this  she  had  painted 
in  the  boy's  last  hours  of  life.  A  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  and  she 
turned  hastily  away  for  a  moment ;  then  she  faced  the  man  again. 

*  I  have  decided  not  to  sell  the  picture.  I  will  take  it  with 
me.' 

The  dealer's  countenance  fell  as  he  saw  a  vision  of  large  profits 
fading  before  his  eyes,  and  he  diplomatised. 

*  As  you  like,  madam ;  the  price  I  offer  is  a  large  one ;  you 
will  scarcely  get  a  better,  I  imagine.' 

*  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  price ;  I  do  not  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  picture. 

*  Yet  it  is  one  which  might  bring  you  before  the  artistic  world. 
Would  you  have  any  objection  to  my  exhibiting  it  while  you 
reconsider  your  decision  ? ' 

*  No,  no,'  she  cried  nervously,  *  I  shall  not  change  my  mind ; 
I  must  take  it  with  me  now.' 

*  I  am  anxious  for  your  sake  that  you  should  not  miss  this 
opportunity  of  attaining  celebrity,  madam.  I  will  write  you  a 
cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds  ;  will  that  meet  your  views  ? ' 

Madeline's  brain  was  reeling,  and  she  caught  at  the  chair  by 
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which  she  was  standing  to  support  herself.  She  scarcely  under- 
stood what  was  being  said  to  her ;  but  she  was  conscious  of  a  blind 
effort  to  escape  with  the  picture  to  the  attic  where  the  little  form 
was  slowly  but  most  surely  undergoing  that  awful  change.  She 
grudged  every  moment  spent  away  from  its  side,  and  she  took  up 
the  canvas,  saying  with  a  calm  dignity  which  silenced  the  man  — 

*  You  have  my  decision ;  it  is  unalterable.' 

He  watched  her  as  she  walked  slowly  and  wearily  from  the 
shop;  then  he  turned  away,  inwardly  anathematising  feminine 
unreason  and  obstinacy.  He  had  not  attempted  to  induce  her  to 
alter  her  mind,  knowing  that  she  would  not  be  moved  from  her 
purpose. 

Half  an  hour  after,  Philip  Vivien  appeared.  His  vexation  was 
great  when  he  learned  that  the  picture  was  not  to  be  sold,  and  be 
bit  his  lip  angrily. 

*It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  picture  that  annoys  me,'  he  ex- 
plained. ^I  wished  to  discover  the  artist.  Did  she  leave  her 
address  ? ' 

The  dealer  hesitated.  Was  this  a  ruse  to  defraud  him  of  his 
profits  ?  He  was  about  to  deny  his  knowledge  of  Madeline's  ad- 
dress, when  all  at  once  he  remembered  the  print  of  the  little  feet 
which  had  reminded  him  of  his  dead  child.  We  are  all,  the 
strongest  of  us— steel-encased,  as  we  believe  ourselves  to  be — vul- 
nerable at  some  one  point,  and  the  dealer  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  would  have  robbed  Madeline  of  the  price  of  her  work 
without  compunction  an  hour  ago ;  but  he  could  not  wrong  her 
now,  and  he  answered : — 

*  I  have  it  here  ;  the  lady  wrote  it  herself.' 

He  handed  the  sheet  of  paper  to  Philip  Vivien,  and  the 
man  trembled  violently  as  he  took  it,  for  the  first  glance  had 
assured  him  that  it  was  Madeline's  beautiful  handwriting  he  saw. 

He  scarcely  paused  to  see  the  address  ;  in  another  moment  he 
bad  left  the  shop  and  was  in  his  carriage  driving  rapidly  towards 
his  wife  and  child. 


Chapter  IV. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  impatient  knock  at  the  attic 
door,  and  he  repeated  it,  wondering  if  he  had  arrived  before 
Madeline. 

It  was  strange  that  no  one  should  have  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  baby;  he  gazed  around  him  vaguely,  the  house  was  in  a 
fairly  respectable  neighbourhood,  but  not  one  suited  to  his  wife's 
position,  and  the  attic  to  which  he  had  been  dire^ct^gU^jt  was  not 
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possible  that  she  lived  there,  she  must  have  hired  the  room  for  a 
studio. 

It  was  curious  that  she  should  have  painted  the  baby  in  such 
a  poor  place  and  amid  such  wretched  surroundings ;  strange,  above 
all,  that  she  should  have  chosen  him  as  her  model  of  a  child  dead 
from  starvation :  it  was  not  like  Madeline  to  take  such  ghastly 
subjects. 

Suddenly  he  started:  what  if  this  had  really  happened  ?  What 
if  they  had  been  reduced  to  such  straits  that  the  boy  had  really 
died  of  want  ?  He  put  the  thought  away  immediately.  Madeline 
would  not  be  reduced  to  such  extremity  before  returning  to  him ; 
besides,  there  waa  always  the  parish  to  fall  back  upon — that 
Olympus  of  man's  latter  day !  Surely  she  would  not  let  the  boy 
starve  when  she  had  only  to  apply  there  to  have  her  need  supplied  : 
then  she  knew  that  her  husband's  door  would  not  be  closed  against 
her ;  she  certainly  would  have  come  back  to  him ! 

Hard  and  cruel  as  he  had  been  to  her  sometimes,  he  was 
always  fond  and  tender  in  his  sober  moments;  she  would  have 
remembered  that,  and  not  have  remained  away  had  she  been 
destitute. 

Then  he  recollected  the  threat  he  had  uttered  the  night  on 
which  she  had  left  him,  his  brutal  words  and  the  misleading : — 

*  To-morrow  another  woman  will  be  mistress  of  this  house ! ' 

Was  it  possible  that  she  had  taken  the  words  as,  in  his  fiendish 
mood,  he  had  meant  them  to  be  understood  ?  He  had  intended  to 
explain  them  to  her  afterwards,  but  when  he  had  returned  it 
had  been  too  late :  Madeline  had  fled,  and  taken  her  boy  with 
her. 

He  groaned  and  leaned  against  the  door  for  support,  it  yielded 
to  his  weight,  he  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught  the  post ; 
he  stumbled  forward,  as  the  door  flew  open,  into  the  room,  where 
he  stood  transfixed  and  staring. 

Before  him  there  were  the  bare  boards,  the  mean  furniture, 
the  empty  grate,  a  cracked  plate  which  had  recently  served  as  a 
palette,  and  a  litter  of  tubes  and  brushes. 

Before  him,  too,  the  picture  he  had  seen  in  the  dealer's  shop 
lying  on  the  floor,  and  another  picture  besides  :— a  woman  lying 
face  downwards  as  she  had  fallen,  at  the  side  of  an  old  tattered 
shawl,  and  on  the  shawl  ? — 

A  little  waxen  figure,  still,  with  blue-veined  lids  lying  lightly 
over  the  sunken  eyes  in  their  last  calm  slumber;  one  arm  thrown 
across  the  breast,  the  other  stiflf  on  the  floor,  the  outstretched  fore- 
finger pointing — pointing. 

Philip  Vivien  staggered  back  as  though  he  had  been  shot  ;jt@ 
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could  not  meet  the  terrible  condemnation  of  that  little  white 
finger,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  moved  away 
from  it.     Then  he  stooped  and  called  his  wife  gently. 

^  Madeline,  Madeline,  my  darling  ! ' 

There  was  no^  answer :  he  stooped  closer,  but  he  dared  not 
touch  her. 

*  Madeline,  I  said  what  was  false  to  you  that  day,  it  was  my 
sister  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  house — no  other  woman  has 
crossed  the  threshold  since  you  left  it.  I  was  not  myself  when  I 
said  it,  but  I  will  never  touch  spirits  again.  I  pledge  you  my  word, 
Madeline,  from  the  day  you  come  back  to  me  I  will  taste  nothing 
stronger  than  water.' 

Still  there  was  no  answer,  and  he  bent  forward  beseechingly : 

*  Oh,  my  darling,  can  you  not  forgive  me  ?  ' 

The  silence  remained  unbroken,  and  as  he  cast  down  his  eyes 
he  saw  that  the  child's  finger  on  the  canvas  was  pointing  directly 
at  him. 

He  stepped  aside  hurriedly,  then  full  of  a  horrible  dread  he 
raised  his  wife's  hand :  it  was  cold,  and  growing  rigid. 

Dropping  it  suddenly,  he  stood  up  with  a  hoarse  cry : — 

*  Oh,  my  God !  who  has  done  this  ? ' 

He  had  changed  his  position,  and  as  he  looked  down  aghast  at 
his  dead  child  and  its  dead  mother,  he  saw  the  inexorable  little 
white  finger  outstretched  towards  him : — 

ThoM  art  the  man  ! 

Philip  Vivien  turned  and  fled. 

ANKIB  E.    BOLDSWORTH. 
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Just  as  most  men,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Gilbert,  are  bom  with 
their  political  principles  in  the  bud,  similarly  they  may  be  said  to 
come  into  the  world  with  the  seeds  of  their  various  fads  lying 
perchia  in  their  embryonic  brains,  which  future  circumstances  will 
either  develop  or  destroy.  For  many  generations  my  progenitors, 
on  the  spindle  side  as  well  as  on  the  spear,  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  loyalty  to  one  particular  hobby,  that  of  collecting  hric^a- 
brae  and  oddities  of  every  description,  whether  geological,  anato- 
mical, ethnological,  conchological,  floral,  or  what  not,  a  form  of 
insanity  which,  along  with  the  collection  itself,  I  must  frankly 
admit  to  have  inherited  with  little  or  no  diminution.  Such  friends 
and  acquaintances  as  a  middle-aged  bachelor  who,  being  in  the 
possession  of  a  moderate  competence,  has  spent  most  of  his  days 
in  solitary  and  contented  companionship  with  his  hobby,  may  be 
supposed  to  possess,  have  not  unfrequently  taken  advantage  of 
my  devotion  to  my  feunily  fed  to  play  oflF  upon  me  some  mild 
practical  joke,  such  as  forwarding  me  on  one  occasion  an  em- 
blazoned parchment  missive,  compiled  in  highly  complimentary 
and  ungrammatical  Arabic,  purporting  to  come  from  the  august 
hand  of  his  Persian  Highness  the  Shah,  with  the  gift  (of  priceless 
value)  of  a  spoke,  much  water-worn,  from  one  of  Pharaoh's  chariot 
wheels,  lately  dredged  out  of  the  Bed  Sea.  But  as  these  sportive 
friends  of  mine  are  verging,  or  have  verged,  like  myself,  on  the  *  old 
bufiTer '  period  of  life,  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  their  little 
jocularities ;  we  may  poke  each  other  in  the  ribs  and  make  game 
of  our  respective  fads  without  any  risk  of  hurting  one  another's 
feelings,  as  there  might  be  if  our  jests  were  less  bald  and  ourselves ' 
more  juvenile. 

It  has  never  been  my  ambition  to  enrich  my  ancestral  collec- 
tion with  any  curiosities  which,  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  were  not  already  dead  and  either  bottled  in  spirits 
or  stuffed.  Some  little  time  ago,  however,  I  broke  through,  with* 
out  previous  intention  on  my  part  and  under  circumstances  of  an 
tmusual  character,  my  habitual  exclusiveness  in  this  matter,  and 
for  the  first  and  I  trust  the  only  time  in  my  existence,  collected  a 
Uving  curiosity.    It  was  in  this  wise : — 

Betuming  one  evening  at  a  late  hour  to  my  chambers,  I  was 
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passing  the  porter's  office  (where  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  I 
believe  of  the  night  also,  that  functionary  may  be  observed  sitting 
ready  capped,  reading  under  the  gas-jet  an  interminable  news- 
paper), when  the  porter  came  to  the  door  and  informed  me  in  a 
mysterious  voice  that  *  a  party '  was  waiting  to  see  me  upstairs. 

<  Who  is  it  ? '  said  I.     '  It's  rather  late  for  callers.' 

'  It  is,  sir.  I  told  him  as  you  wouldn't  be  home  till  late,  and 
he'd  better  call  again  or  leave  his  name.  But  I  don't  think  as  he 
has  such  an  article  about  him,  sir,  and  cert'nly  he  hasn't  much 
else.  He's  a  yellow  furriner  by  his  looks.  He's  squatted  down 
quite  comfortable  at  your  door,  sir,  waiting  of  you.  I  fancy  he's 
a  Chinee,  myself.' 

As  the  porter  had  said,  I  found  my  visitor  sitting  on  his  hams 
with  his  back  against  the  angle  of  the  doorway,  fast  asleep.  He 
was  evidently  China  clay,  but  in  a  very  poor  condition  and  with- 
out his  national  pigtail.  He  was  thin  and  haggard,  and  his  half- 
Europeanised  dress  was  too  meagre  for  the  climate ;  the  wide- 
sleeved  cotton  tunic  which  he  wore,  proper  to  his  race,  was  patched 
in  many  places,  ragged  in  more  and  dirty  in  all.  He  woke  at 
a  touch  of  my  foot  and,  gathering  himself  to  his  legs,  instinctively 
made  a  sort  of  salaam  before  he  was  fairly  awake. 

*  Tou  Meesta  Lobinson  ?     You  Meesta  Lobinson  ? ' 

I  answered  his  eager  inquiry  by  informing  him  that  Robinson 
was  my  name. 

« Velly  glad — ^velly  glad.  Me  wantee  you,  !Meesta  Lobinson. 
Me  sendee  here  by  gen'l'am — friendee  yours.  Tellee  me  come 
here — speakee  wif  you,  Meesta  Lobinson — showee  you  tings — all 
tings — makee  come — makee  go — poof!  Ullastand,  Meesta  Lobin- 
son?' 

I  signified  that  I  did  understand  him,  though  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  rattled  over  his  pigeon  English  was  rather  confusing  at 
first.  I  gathered  from  his  remarks  that  some  of  my  friends  had 
been  up  to  their  little  games  again  at  my  expense,  and  had 
directed  this  fellow  to  me,  evidently  as  a  sort  of  Celestial  bric-a- 
brac  with  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  legerdemain  —such  at  least 
I  was  led  to  believe  to  be  the  man's  specialty  from  the  illustrative 
passes  and  gesturing  in  which  he  had  indulged  whilst  explaining 
his  mission.  As  I  turned  over  the  matter  in  my  mind  I  must, 
unconsciously,  have  regarded  the  fellow  with  no  friendly  eye,  for 
he  put  out  a  hand  and,  smiling  with  insinuating  gentleness, 
stroked  my  arm  down. 

*  Ah,  Meesta  Lobinson,  me  showee  you  all  tings— teachee  you 
makee  come — ^makee  go — ^poof!  Me  wantee  eatee— j^antee  ,fire* 
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Still  smiling,  but  hungrily,  he  made  himself  shudder  in  all 
his  limbs.  Though  the  shiver  was  a  fabrication,  there  was  a 
touching  eloquence  in  his  pinched  face  which  besought  food  and 
shelter,  not  in  vain.  We  went  in  together,  and  though  the  servant, 
who  slept  out,  had  gone,  I  managed  to  scrape  together  a  respect- 
able meal  in  the  kitchen,  and  set  the  man  down  to  it.  In  obedience 
to  some  vague  impression  which  I  had  with  regard  to  the  customs 
and  food  of  the  East,  I  helped  him  plentifully  to  rice — true,  it  was 
uncooked — and,  in  addition  to  the  knife  and  fork,  placed  beside 
him,  with  some  diffidence,  a  couple  of  wooden  skewers,  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  chopsticks  of  which  I  was  capable.  He  was, 
however,  sufficiently  Occidentalised  to  decline  the  raw  rice,  and  as 
the  skewers  were  of  little  practical  use  in  cutting  up  cold  mutton 
and  potatoes,  he  made  shift,  and  a  very  creditable  shift,  to  employ 
his  knife  and  fork.  While  he  ate  I  sat  by  and  smoked  a  sedative 
pipe,  and  wondered  what  I  intended  to  do  with  the  fellow  and 
where  to  fix  him  in  my  domestic  economy.  I  was  already  begin- 
ning to  regard  him  with  the  eye  of  a  curiosity-collector,  and 
mentally  to  ticket  and  apportion  him  his  stand  in  my  little 
museum.  The  only  objectionable  point  about  him  was  the  fact  of 
his  being  alive :  '  Had  you  been  a  Celestial  mummy  now,'  said  I 
to  myself  regretfully  as  I  gazed  at  him  ravening  over  his  food, 
*  what  a  hospitable  welcome  you  would  have  had  under  my  humble 
roof,  and  how  gladly  would  I  have  given  you  a  stand  and  a  glass 
case  all  to  yourself! ' 

When  his  hunger  was  appeased  and  he  had  drowned  himself, 
like  another  but  less  exalted  Duke  Clarence,  in  pale  ale,  he  became 
conscious  that  the  founder  of  the  feast  was  at  bis  elbow,  waiting, 
no  doubt,  for  some  sign  at  his  hands  of  that  professed  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  *  makee  como — makee  go '  which  had  been  his  re- 
commendation and  the  cause  of  his  entertainment.  With  his 
mouth  still  full  of  the  good  things,  he  stretched  over,  and  bestow- 
ing on  me  an  engaging  smile,  after  a  momentary  resistance  on  my 
part,  triumphantly  produced  a  cold  potato  from  the  bowl  of  my 
meerschaum — a  very  common  trick,  and  in  this  instance  rather  a 
revolting  one,  still  I  must  admit  it  was  neatly  performed. 

'Me  no  hurtee,  Meesta  Lobinson — no,  no.  Seel  Bringee 
'tatoe  outee  eye — outee  ear — outee  allowhere  I  Swallow  knifee — 
forkee — ^poof!  Sahal  Bringee  knifee — forkee — outee  'tomack. 
No  hurtee — no  hurtee.     Saha  I  poof  I     Velly  good — velly  good.' 

After  he  had  swallowed  several  articles  from  the  table,  extract- 
ing them  again  from  various  distant  parts  of  his  system,  he  laid 
hands  on  the  crockery,  but  I  put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings,  and, 
taking  him  into  the  pantry,  removed  the  food  from  the  ghelves, 
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and,  giving  him  a  nig  and  pillows,  locked    him  up  for  the 
night. 

Bat  Whang  Ho  (such  I  gathered  was  his  name)  was  no  common 
juggler.  In  his  heart  he  despised  the  trumpery  tricks  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  swallowing  and  reproducing  dodge  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  and  resorted  to  them  only  as  a  pastime  when  there  was 
nothing  else  on  hand.  Whilst  I  was  at  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning  (the  preparation  of  which  had  been  greatly  delayed  owing 
to  the  prostrating  fright  my  gyp  received  when  she  unsuspectingly 
entered  the  pantry  before  I  had  time  to  warn  her  of  the  new 
lodger),  Whang  Ho  gave  me  a  foretaste  of  the  quality  of  his 
magic.  At  the  outset,  after  his  obeisances,  he  betrayed  a  tendency 
to  recur  to  his  last  night's  legerdemain,  and  would  have  laid  hands 
on  my  e>gg  and  the  water-jug,  but  I  interposed  and  expostulated 
a  little  testily. 

*  Now,  my  good  fellow,  if  that's  all  you  can  do  in  the  way  of 
conjuring — swallowing  things  and  so  forth — the  sooner  we  part 
the  better.  It's  not  a  form  of  conjuring  I  am  partial  to ;  and 
besides,  you  needn't  have  troubled  to  come  all  the  way  from 
China  to  show  me  tricks  I  can  see  any  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
for  sixpence.' 

An  expression  of  pained  bewilderment  came  into  Whang  Ho's 
almond  eyes. 

*  Meesta  Lobinson  no  likee  makee  come — makee  go — poof? ' 
he  asked  sadly,  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

*  No,'  I  retorted,  *  he  doesn't— not  that  common  sort.  But  if 
you  have  any  other  kind  of  "  makee  come — makee  go,"  produce  it 
at  once.' 

He  brightened  up  and  smiled  on  me  with  all  his  teeth. 

*  Velly  good — velly  good  !     Saha — poof !     See  ! ' 

My  handkerchief  was  lying  on  a  chair,  and  as  Whang  Ho 
delivered  himself  of  his  UHual  formula  of  conjuring  gibberish, 
*  Saha — ^poof ! '  he  held  out  a  yellow  finger  about  a  foot  above  my 
bandana,  and  I  saw,  to  my  unutterable  horror,  a  fat  red  hairy 
spider  scramble  out  of  its  folds  and  clamber,  swinging,  up  an  in- 
visible filament  suspended  from  the  Chinaman's  finger-tip.  When 
the  nauseous  insect  was  safely  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  Whang 
Ho's  palm,  he  brought  it  towards  me,  and  I  could  not  help  staring 
at  it  in  fascinated  disgust. 

*  Whang  Ho,'  said  I,  *  throw  that  handkerchief  into  the  fire.' 
He  shook  his  head  vehemently.  *  No  moree  spider — onlee  one,' 
and  he  held  up  one  finger  and  spread  out  the  empty  handkerchief 
to  reassure  me.  But  for  all  that  I  had  it  burnt.  That  spider  of 
his  was  his  chief  Qlaim  to  distinction.    It  wa?  his  ^familiar/  and 
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he  cherished  it  and  fed  it  with  constant  solicitude,  lodging  it  in 
various  portions  of  his  person  as  its  fancy  dictated.  I  think  it 
must  also  have  been  of  Chinese  birth,  for  its  appearance  was 
distinctly  Oriental  and  repulsive.  Besides  beiog  itself  of  un- 
common size,  its  head  was  much  larger  in  proportion  to  its  body 
than  the  heads  of  our  Western  spiders,  and  its  legs  were  very  long, 
big-jointed  and  shaggy  with  coarse  brick-red  hair.  Dead  and 
nicely  pinned  out  on  a  card,  I  should  have  doated  on  the  beast ;  but 
alive — curiosity-collector  though  I  am — it  was,  I  must  confess,  a 
little  too  ghoulish,  a  trifle  too  gruesome,  for  my  taste.  As  a  rule, 
of  course,  the  ordinary  spider  has  the  power  of  spinning  only  a 
certain  quantity  of  web  and  no  more,  but  Whang  He's  spider 
appeared  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  that  respect. 
That  there  existed  a  cordial  understanding  between  them  was 
evident  in  the  readiness  with  which  Yangtse  (the  spider)  obeyed, 
at  a  sign  or  sound  indistinguishable  to  me,  his  master's  commands, 
spinning  his  web  to  order  and  even  drawing  after  him,  by  means 
of  a  filament  attached  to  it,  a  morsel  of  shaving  or  paper.  One  of 
the  queerest  and  crudest  exhibitions  I  ever  witnessed  was  a  game 
Whang  Ho  played  with  Yangtse.  Having  manufactured  half  a 
dozen  ingenious  paper  fly-traps  and  baited  them  with  sugar,  my 
Chinaman  dispersed  them  about  the  room  and  waited  for  a  victim. 
A  sheet  of  paper  was  spread  on  the  table  as  a  sort  of  diminutive 
arena,  in  the  centre  of  which  Yangtse  lay  in  bloated  patience,  ex- 
pecting the  play  to  begin.  It  began  when  the  first  fly  was  caught. 
Deftly  stripping  oflF  one  of  its  wings.  Whang  Ho  dropped  it  down 
by  the  side  of  Yangtse,  where  it  looked  a  mere  dwarf.  Wild  with 
terror,  the  wretched  insect  buzzed  and  fluttered,  hopping  away  in 
short  flights  from  the  redhaired  monster  who  leisurely  straddled 
after  it  and  headed  it  constantly  towards  the  middle  of  the  arena. 
In  a  few  moments  the  fly  became  paralysed  with  fright,  and  as  it 
lay  helpless  the  great  hairy  ghoul  strode  over  it  and  stood  there 
triumphing  on  its  six  shaggy  legs.  At  this  point  the  proceedings 
terminated  abruptly,  to  the  astonishment  of  Whang  Ho,  and  very 
nearly  to  the  death  of  Yangtse,  who  was  picked  out  of  the  grate 
by  his  dismayed  master  and  tenderly  examined  and  brushed  free 
from  ashes ;  nor  was  the  exhibition  repeated  on  any  subsequent 
occasion,  in  my  chambers  at  least. 

I  have  frequently  seen  and  admired  the  wonderful  dexterity 
which  the  Japanese  conjurers  exhibit  in  their  fan  and  butterfly 
trick ;  but  I  must  confess  that  Whang  Ho's  performance  far  sur- 
passed all  I  had  ever  seen.  There  was  even  something  uncanny 
in  the  lifelikeness  which  he  imparted  to  his  paper  butterflies ;  for 
he  disdained  the  use  of  the  fan.    With  a  knife  or  his  finger  nails 
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be  would  cut  and  crimp  a  scrap  of  tissue  paper  into  the  resetn^ 
blance  of  a  large  butterfly ;  and  after  appearing  to  nurse  and  warm 
it  into  life  between  his  palms,  aiding  the  deception  by  often 
glancing  tentatively  at  it  through  his  fingers,  he  would  suddenly 
unclose  his  hands  with  a  swift  gesture,  and  away  would  float  and 
flutter  the  butterfly  with  all  the  zigzag  uncertainty  of  movement 
natural  to  it.  A  much  funnier  spectacle,  and  quite  as  quaint  as 
the  one  in  which  Yangtse  and  the  fly  had  taken  unequal  shares, 
was  a  mimic  fight  between  a  tissue  butterfly  and  the  spiden  The 
cloth  was  removed  from  the  table,  and  Yangtse  having  been  placed 
on  the  slippery  surface.  Whang  Ho  pitted  one  of  his  butterflies 
against  his  spider,  giving  life  and  activity  to  it  by  a  dexterous 
waft  of  his  hand ;  now  here,  now  there.  The  butterfly  hopped 
and  fluttered  about  like  a  living  thing ;  and  Yangtse  tinkled  to 
and  fro  on  the  table  in  pursuit  like  the  vicious  thing  he  was ;  but 
it  was  always  just  out  of  his  reach,  just  behind  him  or  above.  If 
he  could  have  done  it,  I  believe  he  would  have  screamed  with 
passionate  malice,  so  savagely  disappointed  did  he  seem  at  his 
inability  to  overtake  the  tantalising  insect. 

For  a  week  and  more  Whang  Ho  continued  to  live  with  me 
in  the  greatest  content,  beguiling  himself  with  his  spider  and 
butterflies  when  he  was  not  at  table,  where,  indeed,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  and  energies.  He  would  eat  anything  in  any  quantity, 
and  if  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  it,  whether  invited  or  not,  gene- 
rally did  so.  No  question  of  remuneration  for  his  performances 
had  as  yet  passed  between  us ;  still  less  had  any  question  of 
mutual  separation  been  mooted.  I  think  he  thought,  if  he  thought 
at  all,  that  he  was  settled  for  life,  and  had  nothing  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  bis  days  but  to  batten  himself  at  my  expense  and  keep  me 
in  a  propitious  humour  by  periodic  exhibitions  with  Yangtse  and 
his  paper  flies.  More  than  once  I  looked  regretfully  at  his  happy 
innocent  bald  face  and  repined  at  the  harsh  laws  of  my  country 
which  forbade  me,  on  pain  of  retaliation,  to  make  away  with 
Whang  Ho  and  get  him  stuffed  for  my  little  museum,  where 
he  would  cost  me  nothing  but  standing-room  and  an  occasional 
dusting. 

I  was  busy  one  forenoon  at  my  desk  transacting  the  quarterly 
business  connected  with  my  dividends,  when  Whang  Ho,  who  had 
been  sitting  placidly  doing  nothing  at  my  elbow,  picked  up  a  20f. 
note  from  the  table  and  was  proceeding  to  crumple  it  between  his 
fingers  when  I  interrupted  him. 

*  Put  that  down,  Whang  Ho.' 

*  Me  wantee  makee  fly — poof ! ' 

*  Perhaps  so.     But  I  can't  j^ffbrd  to  let  you  '^  makee  fly  "  with 
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20f.  notes.     That  represents  money,'  I  said,  tapping  the  note  im- 
pressively. 

*  MuUey  ? '     Such  was  his  puerile  pigeon  English  for  money, 

*  Muchee  muUey  ?  ' 

*  Well,  a  large  sum.  Probably  more  than  you  ever  possessed 
at  one  time  in  your  life.' 

He  took  it  up  reverentially,  fingering  it  with  an  expression  of 
awe,  while  I  sat  enjoying  his  naive  surprise  perhaps  a  little  conse- 
quentially.   With  a  sudden  burst  of  innocent  entreaty  he  said — 

*  Meesta  Lobinson,  givee  me  ? ' 

*Givee  you.  Whang  Ho?  No,  my  child,  I  can't  givee  you. 
Too  muchee  muUey,  Whang  Ho,  to  give  away,  even  to  you.' 

I  was  about  to  possess  myself  of  the  document,  but  he  pleaded 
with  such  volubility  to  be  permitted  to  ^makee  fly,'  assuring  me 
he  would  do  no  harm  to  it,  that  I  consented.  Dexterously  twist- 
ing it  into  the  form  of  a  butterfly,  he  cast  it  off  and  followed  tlie 
great  costly  insect  in  its  flight  round  the  room,  and,  letting  it  settle 
on  the  table,  would  have  pitted  Yangtse  against  it,  but  I  inter- 
posed. I  had  stood  the  strain  of  anxiety  long  enough  as  I  watched 
a  portion  of  my  income  fluttering  up  and  down  in  the  air,  but 
when  it  came  to  risking  a  202.  note  in  combat  with  a  savage  and 
revengeful  spider,  I  could  remain  an  idle  spectator  no  longer,  and 
having  secured  the  document  locked  it  up  in  my  desk. 

For  some  reason  or  other  (yet  why  prevaricate  ?  it  was  owing 
to  a  twinge  of  gout),  I  found  myself  unable  at  first  to  fall  asleep 
that  night,  and  when  sleep  did  visit  me  it  was  troubled  and  light. 
I  have  to  congratulate  myself  that  it  was  so,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  been  awakened  by  the  faint  sound  of  a  footfall  in  my  tiny 
hall  (my  chambers  are,  of  course,  on  one  flat).  I  heard  it,  and  I 
sat  up  to  listen.  A  distant  city  clock  chimed  and  struck  two,  and 
then  the  silence  returned  again.  Something  very  light  and  very 
cautious  crept  across  the  panels  of  my  door,  like  the  exploring 
touch  of  fingers.  I  jumped  promptly  out  of  bed  and  stumbled 
over  towards  the  door,  unlocked  and  opened  it.  The  hall  was 
blank  and  dark,  and  though  I  am  short-sighted  I  felt  satisfied 
that  there  was  nobody  about.    In  resj^nse  to  my  tentative  inquiry, 

*  Any  one  there  ?  Is  that  you,  Whang  Ho  ? '  no  answer  was  returned. 
'  Although  convinced  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  my  fancy,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  a  glance  into  my  library, 
where  the  valuables  were  kept.  Opening  the  door  cautiously,  I 
peered  in,  saw  that  all  was  quiet,  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
I  was  attracted  by  a  spot  of  white  on  the  carpet.  What  was  it  ?  a 
moonbeam  ?  No.  An  aimless  curiosity  impelled  me  to  examine  it 
closer,  and  I  stepped  forward.    Two  paces  brought  me  near  it,  and 
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the  third  set  my  naked  foot  down  on  some  small  horrible  object  that, 
as  I  crushed  it  out,  writhed  and  sent  a  sharp  pain  tingling  up  my 
leg.  I  knew  by  inspiration  that  I  had  stepped  on  and  killed  the 
Chinaman's  spider.     I  turned  and  fled,  shuddering. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  I  went  back  to  the  room  with  a 
light.  There  was  Yangtse,  dead — a  thing  to  dream  of,  not  to 
look  upon;  and  beside  him  on  the  carpet — the  white  object 
which  I  had  seen — was  my  20/.  bank  note,  in  robbing  me  of  which 
the  spider  had  met  a  hideous  but  merited  death ;  for  I  found  that 
Yangtse  had  roped  himself  by  several  filaments  of  web  to  one  edge 
of  the  note  at  a  spot  where  a  dot  of  bee's  wax  had  been  privily 
fixed,  no  doubt  by  the  rascally  Chinaman,  in  order  to  afford  his 
spider  accomplice  a  secure  hold.  The  beast  had  made  his  entry 
into  my  desk  by  way  of  the  round  hole  in  which  my  ink-bottle 
usually  lies,  but  which  had  been  accidentally  left  open  by  its 
removal  on  the  previous  afternoon ;  and  probably  guided  by  the 
bee's  wax,  which  Whang  Ho  must  have  affixed  whilst  innocently 
sporting  with  the  document,  Yangtse,  who,  I  admit,  for  a  spider 
was  as  intelligent  as  he  was  repulsive,  had  dragged  the  paper  after 
him,  its  lightness  aiding  him  in  his  nefarious  proceedings. 

Then  I  went  in  search  of  Whang  Ho.  I  found  him  doing  his 
best  to  appear  sound  asleep,  with  a  plaintive  smile  on  his  lips. 
Probably  he  intended  that  I  should  think  him  to  be  dreaming  of 
his  far-away  home  and  his  sainted  grandmother,  whom  he  would 
never  see  more. 

*  No  suchee  foolee.  Whang  Ho,'  said  I  in  a  low  voice.  *  You're 
no  more  asleep  than  I  am.  You  were  in  the  hall  a  little  while 
ago.  I  heard  you.  You  set  your  spider  to  rob  me.  But  I  caught 
him,  and  he's  dead  now.  You  and  I  are  going  to  part,  Whang 
Ho.' 

He  sat  up  at  once  and  lost  his  smile,  without  any  pretence  of 
awaking. 

^Killee  Yangtse!' 

*  Stepped  on  him ;  chrushee,'  said  I  laconically. 

He  got  up  from  his  bed,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  his  shoes  and 
clothes  on.  I  took  him  by  the  elbow  and  walked  him  into  the 
library,  and  showed  him  his  spider  and  the  note,  just  as  they  had 
lain.  When  he  realised  that  his  spider  was  actually  dead  he 
blazed  up  into  a  maniac  fury,  and  screaming  out,  *You  killee 
Yangtse,  nie  killee  you ! '  flung  himself  madly  upon  me  and  bore 
me  to  the  ground.  After  a  keen  struggle,  putting  forth  what  the 
novelists  call  a  superhuman  effort,  I  managed  to  get  him  down  and 
sit  on  him,  while  I  panted  back  my  breath  and  recovered  my 
strength.    Then  we  closed  again,  and  did  our  best  to  break  or 
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pound  one  another  into  pieces.  But  as  it  is  the  universal  opiniop 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  superiority  in  a  fight  between 
an  Englishman  and  any  other  man,  I  ultimately  reduced  Whang 
Ho  and  sat  on  him  again,  very  much  myself  the  worse  for  wear. 
Little  by  little,  with  frequent  interludes  of  struggle,  I  dragged  him 
towards  the  outer  door,  and,  having  with  difficulty  and  danger  un- 
barred ity  cast  out  my  Chinaman  into  the  common  passage  and 
bolted  myself  in  again. 

Must  I  confess  that  for  a  week  and  more  I  went  about  like  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  fear  for  my  life,  with  half  a  mind  to  apply  for 
police  protection  against  a  possible  assault  at  the  hands  of  a 
Celestial  assassin  ?  But  down  to  the  present  I  am  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  though  in  a  constant  recurring  doubt  as  to  what  the 
morrow  may  bring  forth,  and  whether  it  will  take  the  dreaded 
shape  of  Whang  Ho,  the  Chinaman. 

CHAS.  C.   ROTHWKLL. 
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Chapter  I, 

*  Father,  there's  a  Chinaman  walking  through  the  garden  ! ' 
Up  jumped  Dr.  Tracey,  heedless  of  the  books,  papers,  and 

tables  he  upset  in  his  haste,  and,  without  even  waiting  for  his  sun- 
hat,  rushed  out  after  the  intruder. 

It  was  a  grilling  July  day  in  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  sun 
glared  pitilessly  down,  with  not  a  cloud  between  him  and  his 
victims.  But  the  doctor  raced  on,  regardless  of  possible  sunstroke, 
and  came  upon  the  unfortunate  Chinaman  just  below  the  verandah 
steps. 

*  Hi !  you  scoundrel !  what  are  you  doing  here  ? '  howled  out 
Dr.  Tracey,  as  he  reached  the  coolie  and  seized  him  by  the  queue. 
Then,  without  waiting  for  any  explanation,  but  shouting  *  Thief ! 
thief ! '  in  Chinese  as  loud  as  he  could,  he  hurried  the  luckless 
man  to  the  garden  gate,  and  pushed  him  down  the  little  hill  on 
which  the  house  stood.  After  which  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  garden  waiting  for  an  apology. 

The  coolie,  who  had  come  rather  nearer  to  mother  earth  than 
is  usually  desired,  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  sides.  Then  from  an  in- 
side pocket  he  brought  a  very  choice  little  chiUhook  and  a  book- 
like parcel,  and  held  them  up  towards  the  doctor. 

*  Hum  ! '  said  Dr.  Tracey,  who  began  to  think  he  had  made  a 
slight  mistake.     *  Why  didn't  you — come  in  the  proper  way  ?  ' 

For  answer,  the  man  grinned  an  idiotic  grin.     The  English 
tongue  was  evidently  to  him  unknown. 
Dr.  Tracey  took  the  book  and  chit 

*  For  Leila  ! '  he  said  half  aloud.  *  Never  mind,  coolie,  give 
me  the  book.     I'll  sign  for  her.' 

The  coolie  did  not  wait  to  be  told  to  go.  No  sooner  was  the 
chit-hook  within  his  hands  than  he  set  off  at  a  run.  The  terror 
of  Dr.  Tracey  was  upon  all  the  coolies  of  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Who  was  it,  father  ? '  asked  a  voice,  as  he  came  back  into 
the  verandah.     *  A  soldier  trespassing?  ' 

The  speaker,  the  same  who  had  first  given  the  alarm,  was  a 
girl  of  eighteen  years  or  so,  tall,  dark,  and  decidedly  pretty.  She 
was  the  doctor's  only  daughter,  and  had  lost  her  mother  many 
years  before.     Since  last  summer,  whep  she  had  come  out  from 
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an  English  school,  she  had  been  ruler  of  her  father's  house,  of 
which  position  she  was  even  now  not  a  little  proud. 

*  A  coolie  with  a  chit  for  you,  Leila,'  said  the  doctor,  keeping 
his  hand  still  on  the  document.     *  Who  is  it  from  ? ' 

*How  am  I  to  know,  without  even  looking  at  it?'  answered 
Leila,  a  little  more  crossly  than  was  necessary.  *  Give  it  to  me, 
please.'  The  doctor  handed  it  over  somewhat  unwillingly.  He 
disliked  not  knowing  everything  that  went  on  around  him. 

*  There,  it  is  only  from  Mr.  Anstruther,  sending  me  a  book  to 
read  which  he  and  I  were  talking  about  last  evening,'  said  Leila, 
hastily  folding  up  the  chit  and  putting  it  in  her  pocket. 

'  Why  does  Mr.  Anstruther  need  to  lend  you  books  ?  Haven't 
I  got  enough  for  you,  Leila  ? ' 

*  Not  this  particular  one.  Come,  father,  and  look  over  these 
proofs.  This  is  a  most  horrible  sentence,  which  you  must  take 
right  out.     It  makes  all  your  page  ridiculous.' 

*  Why  ?  '  asked  Dr.  Tracey,  unwillingly  taking  the  proof-sheet 
from  his  daughter. 

*  Look  here,  then.'  And  Leila  read  out  a  sentence  or  two 
from  an  article  Dr.  Tracey  had  lately  finished  in  a  voice  of  most 
profound  contempt. 

Dr.  Tracey  resisted  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Leila's 
intention  to  cut  out  this  his  best  sentence.  But,  as  usual,  in  the 
end  he  had  to  give  in,  and,  muttering  complaints  of  the  unduti- 
fulness  of  the  young  generation,  finally  did  what  he  was  told. 

*  If  your  poor  mother  had  only  been  alive,  Leila  ! '  he  said  in 
the  voice  of  a  martyr.  *  She  at  any  rate  would  have  sympathised 
with,  and  helped  me  in,  my  labours.' 

*  You  don't  need  sympathy,'  said  Leila  laughingly.  'And  if 
you  want  flattery,  you  can  go  to  Mrs.  Macintyre  for  it.  You  will 
never  get  anything  but  the  truth  from  me.' 

And,  nodding  her  head  triumphantly,  Leila  went  oflf  to  read 
her  chit  over  again  in  secret  and  to  look  at  the  book  which  had 
been  lent  her. 


CfiAPTER   XL 

*  Those  two  make  a  very  handsome  couple,  Dr.  Tracey*' 

'Which  two?' 

'  Your  daughter  and  Mr.  Anstruther.' 

Tea  and  tennis  were  going  on  at  the  Consulate.  Mrs.  Macintyre, 
the  Consul's  wife,  a  lady  of  some  forty  summers,  wonderfully 
attired  in  a  pink  striped  yachting  dress,  was  dispensingvtea.  cakes, 
and  smiles  to  the  doctor.  Q'^'^^^  bT^dO^ 
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*  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Anstruther,'  said  Dr.  Tracey, 
looking  somewhat  anxiously  towards  where  Leila  stood,  her  pretty 
face  all  covered  with  smiles,  talking  to  a  young  man  of  eight-  or 
nine-and-twenty  years,  who  was  biting  his  moustache  violently, 

*  Eather  a  good  thing  for  you,'  Mrs.  Macintyre  dropped  out. 
Then,  with  a  little  affected  laugh,  she  added,  *  Of  course  I  don't 
mean  anything !  Besides,  Mr.  Anstruther  is  in  om^  service,  and  we 
must  all  hold  together.' 

'  Hum ! '  said  the  doctor,  still  watching  the  two.  *  What  do 
you  know  about  him,  Mrs.  Macintyre  ? ' 

*  Oh,  you  really  must  not  ask  me  any  naughty  questions !  Let 
dear  Leila  have  her  own  way.  You  will  tell  me,  she  is  sure  to  take 
it.  Young  girls,  especially  those  who  are  motherless,  are  so  wilful 
nowadays.  And  Mr.  Anstruther,  whatever  he  may  be,  is  certainly 
a  very  fascinating  young  man,  with  that  vein  of  sadness  running 
through  his  voice,  and  those  dark  beseeching  eyes.' 

*  What  are  you  talking  about,  Maggie  ? '  asked  the  burly  Consul, 
coming  up.     *  Have  you  shown  the  doctor  your  last  sketch  ?  ' 

*  No,  I  showed  it  to  dear  Leila  just  now,  and  she  was  good 
enough  to  make  some  suggestions  about  it.  She  will  be  very 
helpful  to  me.  Dr.  Tracey.' 

The  straightforward  Consul  looked  at  his  wife  in  some  astonish- 
ment. Was  she,  in  very  truth,  going  to  take  hints  about  painting 
from  Leila  Tracey  ?     He  could  not  understand  it. 

Now,  it  must  be  explained  that  Mrs.  Macintyre  was  decidedly 
what  is  called  a  clever  woman.  That  is,  she  had  a  room  which 
she  called  her  studio,  wherein  she  produced  various  waterfalls, 
trees,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  vases  of  flowers.  Moreover,  she  was 
a  musician,  who  had  once  had  a  sweet  voice,  now  a  little  thin,  and 
whose  execution  on  a  suffering  piano  had  been  more  than  the 
luckless  instrument  could  well  endure.  Add  to  this,  that  Mrs. 
Macintyre  knew  a  smattering  of  some  half-dozen  languages,  was 
decidedly  plain  in  appearance,  and  habited  herself  in  the  most 
extraordinary  garments,  chiefly  of  her  own  manufacture. 

Leila  Tracey  was  Mrs.  Macintyre's  pet  aversion.  Clever  as 
she  was,  the  Consul's  wife  was  far  from  being  above  the  low-class 
ambition  of  being  better  than  her  sex.  For  years  she  had  reigned 
supreme  in  H6b4  (the  port  of  North  Formosa),  the  feared  of  all, 
until  Leila  Tracey,  a  girl  of  seventeen  fresh  from  school,  came 
into  the  field,  and  overthrew,  almost  by  her  mere  presence,  the 
clay  image  that  had  fascinated  the  dwellers  in  that  distant  isle. 

Leila  could  sing,  and  play,  and  sketch,  quite  as  well  as,  and 
with  a  good  deal  more  dash  than,  Mrs.  Macintyre.  In  languages 
the  elder  lady  still  held  her  own,  but  as  against  this  the  younger 
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had  youth  and  good  looks.  And  foolish  Mrs.  Macintyre,  instead 
of  quietly  accepting  her  secondary  position  in  art,  and  resting 
content  to  be  first  in  literature,  yearned  to  be  still  queen  in  all. 
While  as  Leila,  with  the  ignorance  of  youth,  would  not  give  in  to 
the  Consul's  wife  in  the  very  least,  Mrs.  Macintyre  resolved  on 
waging  war  against  the  imprudent  girl. 

Not  openly,  of  course.  That  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  of 
dignity  not  suitable  in  her  position.  But  she  could  carry  on  hos- 
tilities far  more  effectively  in  secret.  And  Leila  gave  her  ample 
ground  for  exercising  her  military  tactics. 

First,  Leila  was  decidedly  conceited.  What  girl  of  seventeen 
could  have  failed  to  be  in  the  little  admiring  circle  of  Hobe?  No 
one  was  there  to  put  her  right,  but  every  one  to  encourage  her  in 
her  self-sufficiency.  Her  father — well,  Leila  had  very  quickly 
found  out  his  weak  side,  and  availed  herself  of  it. 

The  doctor  was  a  mad  aimer  after  literary  fame.  Review  after 
review  had  printed  his  effusions — the  malicious  said,  to  fill  up  their 
empty  columns ;  needy  editors,  because  Dr.  Tracey  did  not  want 
any  remuneration  for  his  writings.  There  were  very  few  branches 
of  Sinological  literature  in  which  the  doctor  had  not  dabbled. 
Now  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  Tones,  now  on  the  history  of 
China,  now  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Formosa.  In  the  last  he 
had  even  made  a  decided  hit.  No  one  knew  anything  about  that 
forlorn  island,  never  having  been  there,  and  the  doctor's  fertile 
imagination  could  wander  at  will  among  mastodons,  cryptogams, 
or  orchids  without  any  one  daring  to  contradict  him.  Indeed,  one 
or  two  scientific  papers  had  applauded,  and  even  reproduced  jmis 
of  his  article. 

Encouraged  by  this  success.  Dr.  Tracey  had  resolved  upon 
what  was  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  his  life  :  the  translation  of  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  Two  years  before,  while  Leila  was  still  at 
school,  he  had  begun  his  great  task,  and  though  often  he  had  left 
it  untouched  for  a  few  months  (for  the  worthy  doctor,  it  must  be 
confessed,  possessed  but  little  of  what  the  Germans  call  Sitzfleiach)^ 
he  had  but  lately  brought  it  to  a  close.  Proofs  had  come  and  gone, 
the  doctor  had  invested  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  printing,  and 
Leila's  boarding-school  knowledge  of  Italian  had  been  trotted  out 
incessantly — a  proceeding  which  mightily  gratified  the  young  lady 
and  delighted  her  father.  For  Leila,  after  puckering  up  her  pretty 
face  and  considering  a  passage  for  five  minutes,  would  invariably 
tell  her  father  that  he  was  quite  right.  And  the  excellent  doctor 
was  after  all  only  in  want  of  an  echo  to  his  own  opinion. 

And  now  this  book,  which  was  to  make  the  name  and  fame  of 
Dr.  Tracey,  had  been  launched  on  the  troubled  sea  of  literature. 
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The  complimentary  copies  had  been  sent  round,  and  Leila  and 
her  father  were  awaiting  the  reviews  in  a  childish  state  of  excite- 
ment only  to  be  realised  by  those  who  think  they  have,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  told  the  world  what  it  had  never  known 
before. 

*  Have  you  given  a  copy  of  your  book  to  Anstruther  ? '  asked 
the  Consul,  when  Mrs.  Macintyre  had  moved  oflf  to  join  in  a  set 
of  tennis.  The  Consul's  wife  played,  as  she  explained,  merely 
for  health's  sake.  Certainly  she  did  not  take  her  exercise  ele- 
gantly. 

*  No ;  what  should  such  a  young  fellow  know  on  the  subject  ? ' 
asked  Dr.  Tracey,  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  tone. 

^  Know ! '  answered  the  Consul.  *  He  is  a  very  first-rate 
Italian  scholar,  and  also  a  good  geographer.  His  mother  was 
Italian,  and  he  tells  me  he  was  brought  up  in  that  country.  I 
should  think  you  could  scarcely  find  a  better  man  for  your  book 
all  along  the  China  coast.' 

*  Hum  ! '  said  the  doctor  meditatively.     *  Is  it  so  ? ' 

*  Very  much  so,'  went  on  Mr.  Macintyre.  Then,  with  a  sly 
look  towards  Leila  and  young  Anstruther, 

*  I  don't  think  you'd  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  favourable 
review,  either.' 

The  doctor  got  purple  in  the  face. 

*  I  don't  want  any  of  these  penniless  young  men  coming  after 
I^ila! '  he  said  angrily.  *  She's  very  young,  and,  as  your  wife  says, 
very  wilful — too  young  to  choose  for  herself.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
encourage  her  intimacy  with  young  Anstruther,  Consul.' 

'How  can  I  help  it?'  said  Mr.  Macintyre  good-humouredly. 
'  Leila  and  Mrs.  Macintyre  have  so  much  in  common,  and 
Anstruther  is  in  my  oflSce,  next  door  to  the  house.  I  can't  help 
their  seeing  much  of  each  other.  And,  if  you  don't  mind 
my  saying  it,  doctor,  you  could  fare  far  worse  than  with  Cyril 
Anstruther  as  your  son-in-law.' 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  planted  his  hat  on  his 
head  in  a  vindictive  attitude.  But  he  completely  changed  his  ex- 
pression, if  not  his  mind,  when  Leila  came  up  to  him  and  said : — 

*  Father,  I  want  you  to  ask  Mr.  Anstruther  to  dinner  this 
evening.' 

The  doctor  told  himself  that  it  was  because  the  Consul  was 
listening  that  he  said,  *  Certainly,  my  dear.' 
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Chapter^  III. 

*  YoM  are  fond  of  books,  Mr.  Anstruther  ? ' 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  doctor  was  smoking  a  pipe  of  peace 
in*  the  verandah.  Mr.  Anstruther  did  not  smoke.  Leila  was  busy 
preparing  cups  of  coffee  inside  the  house. 

*  Yes,  very  fond,  that  is  to  say ' 

*Mr.  Anstruther  reads   immensely,  father,'  Leila  broke  in. 

*  You  haven't  seen  my  father's  study  yet,  have  you,  Mr.  Ans- 
truther ? ' 

*  No.    I  should  like  to  do  so.' 

There  was  a  certain  constraint,  as  of  intense  shyness,  over 
Cyril  Anstruther  that  evening.  It  rather  flattered  the  doctor. 
He  saw  in  it  a  tribute  to  his  own  literary  genius. 

*  This  is  my  den,'  he  said,  leading  the  way  into  his  study. 

*  Here  I  write  and  think.' 

Cyril  Anstruther  stood  and  looked  up  and  down  the  room.  It 
was  large  and  high,  with  many  open  windows  commanding  beau- 
tiful views :  a  winding  river,  range  behind  range  of  mountains, 
bamboo  groves,  banyan  trees,  and  gigantic  ferns.  But  the  young 
man  said  nothing,  only  folded  his  hands  meditatively  together. 

*  A  place  to  inspire  one  ! '   the  doctor  said  grandiloquently, 

*  Thoughts  come  crowding  on  me  here  quicker  than  I  can  write 
them  down.  What  is  the  matter,  Leila  ? '  For  Leila,  who  disliked 
these  high-sounding  speeches,  was  gently  nudging  his  arm. 

*  Oh,  nothing,'  she  said  hurriedly.  *  Look  at  these  big  books, 
Mr.  Anstruther.    Are  they  not  fine  editions  ? ' 

*  Very,'  said  Cyril,  glad  to  have  something  to  talk  about.  *  How 
did  you  get  them.  Dr.  Tracey  ?  ' 

Whereupon  the  doctor  began  a  long  and  rambling  account  of 
how  he  had  picked  up  this  volume  at  that  auction,  paid  so  much 
for  that  other  one,  stolen  that  third ;  ^  and  all,'  he  triumphantly 
concluded,  *  for  my  magnum  opus,  of  which  you  have  doubtless 
already  heard.' 

*What  did  you  say?'  asked  Anstruther  innocently.  The 
doctor  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  him. 

'Perhaps  you  have  been  wandering  about  these  last  few 
months,  and  may  not  have  heard  of  it.  Marco  Polo,  my  dear  sir ; 
Marco  Polo,''now  for  the  first  time,  I  think  I  may  say,  rendered 
into  the  English  language.  Two  years  have  I  taken  over  it,  my 
dear  sir  ;5two'solid  years,  night  and  day,  nine  hours  a  day ' 

'  Not  quite,  father,'  interrupted  the  too  truthful  Leila^    '  You 
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remember,  you  were  three  months  away  in  Japan ;  and  latterly, 
at  all  events,  you  scarcely  worked  for  more  than  two  hours  a 

day.' 

*  You  are  mistaken,  Leila,*  replied  the  doctor,  a  little  crest- 
fallen. *  I  repeat  it,  Mr,  Anstruther,  I  have  toiled  two  solid  years 
at  that  book.  And  now  I  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  public, 
for  them  to  make  use  of.  They  will  read  it  lightly,  not  consider- 
ing the  labour  I  have  put  into  it.  Perhaps  they  may  criticise  it 
harshly,  not  knowing  or  appreciating  the  disadvantages  from 
which  an  author  in  a  remote  place  suffers.  Ah!  these  are 
thoughts,  Mr.  Anstruther,  which  may  well  give  us  pause  before 
we  venture  on  our  literary  enterprises.' 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,  father,'  said  Leila  sharply.  *  You  know 
you  enjoy  writing  for  writing's  sake,  though  you  mayn't  like  adverse 
criticism.  No  one  does,  Mr.  Anstruther,'  she  added,  half  apolo- 
getically. 

*  No,'  Cyril  answered  mechanically. 

His  eyes  were  fixed,  as  though  fascinated,  on  the  doctor's  face. 

*  I  meant  to  ask  you,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  am  acting  unfairly 
to  you  as  my  guest,'  the  doctor  said  abruptly,  *  to  write  a  notice 
of  my  book  in  one  of  the  magazines  out  here.  I  am  told  there  is 
to  be  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Sinologicai  Review  of  to- 
morrow. Could  I  ask  you  to  write  one  for  either  of  the  Shanghai 
papers  ? ' 

It  was  nearly  dark  now,  and  the  three  could  scarcely  see  each 
other's  faces.  The  doctor,  after  waiting  for  an  answer  for  a 
moment,  went  on : — 

*  I  could  give  you  a  copy  of  my  book,  of  course,  and  point 
out  to  you  some  special  passages  in  which  I  have  tried — I  trust 
successfully — to  reconcile  former  itineraries  with  the  latest  inves- 
tigations.    Am  I  asking  you  too  much  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,'  Cyril  answered  in  a  low  and  somewhat 
indistinct  voice.  *  Only— don't  you  think  there  are  many  people 
better  qualified  than  myself  to  do  this  ?  ' 

*  Undoubtedly,'  Leila  said  sharply,  without  waiting  for  her 
fiather  to  speak.  *  But  you  are  near  us,  and  have  plenty  of  time 
and  plenty  of  capability.  I  can't  help  saying  I  should  like  you 
to  write  this  review  very  much.' 

*  Your  wish,  Miss  Tracey,  ought  to  be  law,'  Anstruther  answered, 
in  a  tone  still  lower  than  before.  *  And,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  been  delighted  to  have  done  so;  but 
now ' 

*  Oh,  I  quite  understand,'  said  the  doctor  cheerfully.  *  You 
don't  feel  you  know  enough  of  the  subject.     I'll  coach  you  up  in 
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it  in  a  very  few  days.    Come,  LeUa,  let  us  go  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  have  a  little  music' 

Leila  flounced  ofl^,  with  an  extria  whirl  of  her  petticoats.  But 
when  she  found  that  Cyril  Austruther  saug  a  tenor  which  in 
schoolgirl  language  would  be  called  ^  heavenly,'  and  that,  further- 
more, he  knew  most  of  her  old  duets,  she  began  to  forget  the 
*  side '  he  had  put  on  in  the  study  over  Dr.  Tracey's  review,  and 
had  reverted  to  her  original  opinion  of  him  as  out-of-the-way  nice 
when  Dr.  Tracey  said,  as  they  two  wished  each  other    ood-night : 

*  I  hope  to  see  you  a  good  deal  here,  Anstruther.' 

*  Thank  you  exceedingly.'  Cyril's  gratitude  showed  itself  in  a 
grasp  of  the  hand  that  made  the  doctor  writhe  with  agony. 


Chapter  IV. 

*  Mr.  Macintyre,  I  am  in  a  hole,  and  come  to  you,  as  the  only 
man  I  can  rely  on,  for  advice.' 

Cyril  Anstruther  nervously  fingered  his  sun-hat  as  he  said 
this,  standing  before  Mr.  Macintyre  in  his  quaint  office.  Quaint 
indeed ;  an  old  Dutch  fort,  relic  of  the  days  gone  by,  when  the 
sturdy  Hollanders  held  the  island,  built  their  thirteen-feet-thick 
red  walls,  and  their  curious  subterranean  passages,  of  which  little 
now  remains  but  the  legend.  Mr.  Macintyre's  office  was  high  and 
vaulted,  with  windows  cut  right  into  the  solid  wall,  and  lined  with 
shelves  and  cupboards  standing  on  bricks,  for  fear  of  the  destruc- 
tive white  ants.  Outside,  the  river  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  and 
straight  across  it  rose  the  South  Mountain,  its  summit  lost  in  the 
hazy  mist  which  was  hanging  round  it. 

^  Well,  you  are  free  to  my  advice,'  said  the  Consul  jocularly. 
He  had  got  through  his  quarterly  accounts,  which  usually  dis- 
turbed his  even  temper  for  the  space  of  a  morning,  and  Mrs. 
Macintyre  had  given  him  an  extra  good  tiffin. 

*  It  is  this,'  Cyril  went  on,  leaning  across  the  table.  *  Dr. 
Tracey  has  asked  me  to  write  a  review  of  his  book.' 

*Ah,  the  very  thing  I  suggested  to  him,'  remarked  Mr. 
Macintyre  compkcently. 

*  You  suggested  it ! '    There  was  a  tone  of  alarm  in  Cyril's  voice. 

*  Yes.     You  are  a  very  good  man  to  do  it.' 

*  But — I  have  done  it  already ! ' 

^  Already !  So  much  the  better.  Then  we  have  no  need  to 
discuss  the  matter  any  furthier.  Just  look  over  this  despatch. 
Anstruther,  and  make  a  copy  of  it.'  ^'^''' ''  ^OOgie 
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Ansiruther  took  the  sheets  mechanically. 

^  I  have  not  finished,  Consul/  he  said,  turning  his  back  and 
goings  towards  his  desk.  *  It  is  not  such  a  review  as  I  would  have 
written  now.     In  shorty  the  doctor  won't  like  it.' 

*  Sorry  for  that,'  said  the  Consul  good-naturedly.  *  Still,  a 
reviewer  ought  after  all  to  be  truthful.  A  personal  friend  is  sure 
to  be  partial.    I  don't  think  that  need  trouble  you.' 

^  Perhaps  not.'  Cyril  sat  down,  and  began  biting  his  quill. 
The  Consul  whistled  a  waltz  most  provokingly  out  of  tune. 

*  Miss  Leila  is  the  one  who  may  object  to  it.' 

Cyril  had,  luckily,  got  his  back  turned  to  the  Consul. 

*  Nonsense,'  Mr.  Macintyre  answered.  *  A  girl  is  not  obliged 
to  make  her  father's  critics  into  enemies.  And  perhaps  you 
haven't  written  a  very  adverse  review  after  all.' 

Cyril  gave  a  grunt,  which  the  Consul  interpreted  as  meaning 
*No.' 

*  You  see,  I  didn't  know  then  that  the  doctor  was  a  genuine 
student.' 

^  No  more  he  is,  Anstruther,'  Mr.  Macintyre  remarked  in  a 
confidential  tone.  ^  No  one  but  himself,  perchance,  has  any  faith 
in  him.  I'm  sure  Leila  has  none.  That's  the  point,  I  suppose ; 
eh,  is  it  not  ?  The  women  are  right,  as  usual ;  they  found  it  all 
out  long  ago.'  And  the  Consul  subsided  into  a  chuckle  of  merri* 
ment  which  made  Cyril  crimson  to  the  ears,  and  likewise  drop  a 
large  blot  of  ink  on  his  empty  sheet  of  foolscap. 

*  I  wiU  make  it  all  straight  for  you — that  is,  if  anything  re- 
quires to  be  made  straight,'  said  the  Consul  as  they  separated 
after  oflBce  hours.  *You  will  be  round  here  for  tennis  this 
evening  ? ' 

^Yes.'  And  Cyril  went  off  to  his  own  house,  while  Mr. 
Macintyre  entered  his  wife's  studio,  and  clapped  her  heartily  on 
the  shoulder. 

*  Very  pretty,  Maggie,'  he  said  afiectionately,  eyeing  his  wife's 
latest  effort,  a  water-mill  with  an  oak  in  the  background* 
^  Getting  on  to  be  a  Paul  Potter,  eh,  old  lady  ?  Ah,  that  is  still 
prettier,'  he  added,  taking  up  a  rough  water-colour  sketch,  which 
represented  a  lightly  clad  Chinese  child  eating  out  of  a  rice-bowl. 
'  This  is  the  nicest  of  all,  I  think.  You've  done  it  quickly,  too. 
I  don't  remember  seeing  it  before.' 

^  It's  atrocious ! '  answered  Mrs.  Macintyre  shortly.  '  One  of 
Leila  Tracey's  smudges.  No  art,  no  work  in  it  at  all.  Merely  a 
brush  thrown  at  the  paper.' 

And  taking  it  from  her  husband's  hand,  Mrs.  Macintyre  threw 
it  down  on  a  side-table.  °  Q'^'^^^  ^y  LjOOglC 
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*  Leila's,  is  it  ? '  repeated  the  Consul.  *  Ah,  that  reminds  me, 
my  dear.  I  think  you  can  be  very  useful  in  settling  up  a  little 
diflSculty  that  has  come  under  my  notice.' 

And  forthwith  Mr.  Macintyre  proceeded  to  edify  his  wife  with 
Cyril  Anstruther's  secret.  Poor  man,  he  meant  no  harm;  he 
was  only  after  all  an  incorrigible  gossip.  Mrs.  Macintyre  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  when  the  recital  was  over 
gravely  nodded  her  head  two  or  three  times  like  an  omniscient 
Joss. 

*  Depend  on  it,  David,'  she  remarked,  *  it  is  a  very  unfavourable 
review  indeed.' 

*  Why  so? '  asked  the  Consul,  deliberately  sipping  his  tea. 

^  Mr.  Anstruther  would  not  be  so  nervous  about  it  if  it  were 
not  so.' 

^  Not  so  nervous,  my  dear  Maggie  !  Why,  the  young  fellow 
is  made  up  of  nerves,  and  of  nothing  else.  Can't  you  see  how 
he  starts  when  some  one,  any  one,  addresses  him  suddenly  ?  You 
yourself  drew  my  attention  to  that  not  so  very  long  ago.' 

*He  is  nervous,  yes,  but  from  distinct  causes,'  said  Mrs. 
Macintyre  solemnly.  *  David,  there's  something  wrong  about  Mr. 
Anstruther,  I  feel  it ! ' 

*  You  are  always  feeling  people  wrong,  Maggie.  I  don't  mind 
your  forebodings  now.  But  how  can  we  help  him  out  with  the 
Traceys  ?  You  see,  the  doctor  has  put  him  in  a  very  awkward 
position.' 

*  At  all  events,  let  us  wait  and  see  the  article  in  question.  The 
steamer  that  brings  the  papers  is  due  to-morrow,  is  she  not  ?  ' 

^  Yes,  and  here  come  the  people  for  tennis,  Maggie.' 

*  I  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.' 

Mrs.  Macintyre  disappeared.  But  when  she  came  down  again 
to  receive  Leila  her  expression  was  so  condescendingly  gracious 
that  Leila  was  up  in  arms  at  once,  and  sent  her  some  balls  at 
tennis  which  were  really  vicious. 


Chapter  V. 

*  Leila,  come  quick !    Here  is  the  mail ! ' 

*  Oh,  and  the  review !     Let  me  see  it,  father.' 

*  Look  over  my  shoulder,  then.' 

Silence  lasted  for  five  minutes.  After  which  Leila  said,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice,  ^  What  a  shame  ! ' 

Dr.  Tracey  made  no  anawer.  He  grasped  the  magazine  a  little 
tighter^  that  was  all.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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*  Father,  it  is  simply  abominable  I   Who  can  have  written  it  ? ' 

*  Who  indeed  ? '  repeated  the  doctor.  *  But,  Leila,  you  are  to 
blame  as  well  as  this  man,  whoever  he  may  be.  How  could  you 
miss  over  such  a  distinct  slip  as  this  one  he  points  out  ?  Or  let 
me  put  in  that  note  ?  And  I  am  sure,  when  I  left  you  to  revise 
the  proofs  finally,  I  struck  out  that  passage,  which  I  see  you  have 
now  put  in.  Oh,  dear  me !  oh,  dear  me !  I  am  ruined.'  And  Dr. 
Tracey  heaved  a  mighty  sigh. 

*  Rubbish,  father ! '  said  Leila  testily.  ^  Neither  you  nor  I  are 
to  blame  for  what  this  man  has  written.  I  don't  care  that  for 
him  ! '  And  she  snapped  her  fingers  expressively. 

Dr.  Tracey,  however,  would  not  be  comforted.  He  sat  poring 
and  grieving  over  the  article,  which,  though  anonymous,  was 
certainly  most  bitter  and  malevolent,  all  the  morning.  His 
identifications,  were  they  not  called  bosh  ?  Was  not  his  Italian 
held  up  to  ridicule  ?  Was  it  not  asserted  that  the  end  of  his 
labours  must  inevitably  be  for  tying  up  parcels  in  the  greengrocer's 
shop  ?  And  how  could  a  man  feel  happy,  or  at  any  rate  smile  at 
critics,  when  he  had  been  so  effectually,  if  not  verbally,  written 
down  charlatan  and  ass  ? 

It  was  wearisome  to  Leila,  with  her  mind  full  of  her  pleasant 
walk  home  firom  tennis  last  evening  with  Cyril  Anstruther,  to  listen 
to  all  this  jeremiad.  Sympathy  with  her  father  was  not  of  the 
slightest  service  to  him.  It  only  plunged  him  deeper  in  despair. 
And  blame  and  ridicule,  these  were  not  fair  weapons.  Leila 
hailed  as  a  blessed  relief  a  chit  from  Mrs.  Macintyre,  asking  her 
to  come  up  to  the  Consulate  for  tiffin. 

*Mr.  Macintyre  has  gone  up  to  Banka,'  wrote  the  Consul's 
wife.  '  I  shall  be  quite  alone  if  you  do  not  come.'  And  Leila, 
without  considering  for  a  moment  that  she  was  leaving  behind 
her  some  one  far  more  alone  than  Mrs.  Macintyre,  went  off  to  the 
Consulate  at  once. 

Mrs.  Macintyre  was  very  kind  to  her  to-day.  More  affectionate 
and  motherly  than  Leila  had  ever  known  her  to  be.  The  tiffin, 
with  some  delicate  little  dishes,  soothed  the  girl's  ruffled  spirit. 
And  after  the  meal  Mrs.  Macintyre  made  her  lie  down  on  a  long- 
chair  (she  said  she  could  see  I^eila  was  tired),  and  talked  gently 
to  her,  till  Leila,  quite  overcome  by  such  unexpected  kindness, 
told  her  the  story  of  the  review,  and  how  it  had  troubled  her 
father. 

*  If  I  only  knew  who  had  written  it ! '  she  said,  clenching  her  fist. 

Mrs.  Macintyre  could  not  repress  a  giggle. 

^  Do  you  know  ? '  Leila  asked,  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
chair,  and  looking  into  Mrs.  Macintyre's  eyes.  GooqIc 
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^  Don't  ask  me/  said  that  lady  with  a  laugh.  <  I  never  could 
keep  a  secret;  and  it  is  one  you  never  will  guess  by  yourself. 
Well,  m  tell  you  the  initial.    It  is  by  Mr,  A.' 

*A,'  repeated  Leila,  puzzled.  ^I  don't  know  any  one  whose 
surname  begins  with  A.' 

*  Yes,  you  do,'  Mrs.  Macintyre  answered.  ^  I'll  tell  you  the 
next  letter — N.' 

'N,'  Leila  repeated.  *No,  I  give  it  up,'  she  said,  after  a 
minute.     *  You  must  tell  me.' 

*  Mr.  Anstruther.' 

*  Mr.  Anstruther ! '  Leila  became,  first  crimson,  and  then  a 
deadly  white.  '  Impossible !  He  would  have  told  us  so  the  other 
night' 

^  A  fact,  my  dear.     He  told  my  husband  yesterday.' 
It  was  too  much  for  Leila.     She  jumped  up,  and  facing  Mrs. 
Macintyre  said : — 

^  No !     You  don't  mean  me  to  believe  this,  do  you  ? ' 
Mrs.  Macintyre  tried  to  take  hold  of  one  of  I^ila's  hands. 

*  My  poor  Leila,'  she  said,  '  you  don't  yet  know  what  men  are. 
You ' 

'  Don't  say  anything  more  to  me,  please,  Mrs.  Macintyre ! ' 
broke  in  Leila  impetuously.  *  I  don't  know  what  I  might  answer. 
I  can't  get  over  all  this  hypocrisy.  I  must  go  home,  please. 
Good-bye.' 

Leila  was  too  wilful,  of  course,  for  Mrs.  Macintyre  to  think  of 
contradicting  her.  She  was  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  shady 
lane  leading  to  her  own  home  in  a  minute. 

Some  one  was  walking  up  the  lane.  Leila  felt  the  presence 
before  she  saw  it :  a  presence  she  least  wished  to  come  into  that 
afternoon.  She  lowered  her  parasol,  and  would  have  passed  on 
without  any  greeting,  but  that  the  other  stood  in  the  way. 

^  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Tracey.' 

Cyril  Anstruther's  voice  was  humble  enough. 

*I  don't  wish  to  stop  now,  Mr.  Anstruther.'  Leila  tried  to 
move  on.    But  the  young  man  stood  firm. 

*  What  is  it.  Miss  Tracey  ? ' 
I^ila's  wrath  blazed  up  at  this. 

*  What  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  the  face  to  ask  me 
what?  '  cried  Leila  angrily.  *Move  away,  please,  and  don't  come 
in  my  way  again !  To  ask  me  what ! '  And  Leila  subsided  into 
a  feminine  burst  of  tears. 

*  Miss  Tracey.'  Cyril  was  quite  close  to  her  now.  *  Can  you 
not  forgive  me  ?    Must  you  blame  me  as  I  blame  myself? ' 

*  Blame  you ! '  said  Leila  proudly.     '  T  despise  you  too  jnuclu 
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to  blame  you,  Mr.  Anstnither.  You  come  into  my  father's  house, 
eat  his  food,  profess  to  be  his  fnend,  and  then  slander  him  behind 
his  back !  Do  you  think  blame  is  the  word  to  apply  to  all 
that?' 

Kidiculously  out  of  place  as  her  words  were,  they  seemed  to 
Cyril  moderate  beyond  measure. 

*  May  I  never  hope  for  your  forgiveness,  Miss  Tracey?  Can  I 
— may  I — never  make  it  right  ?  ' 

*  No,  never.  We  are  enemies  for  all  our  lives,  and  had  better 
never  meet  again  ! '  And  Leila  ran  on  without  waiting  any  more, 
and  burst  into  her  father's  study,  crying  out : — 

'  Father,  Mr.  Anstruther  wrote  that  article  ! ' 

To  her  surprise.  Dr.  Tracey  was  not  nearly  so  angry  at  the 
unfortunate  reviewer  as  she  had  been.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  discovery  as  a  very  lucky  occurrence. 

'  For,  Leila,'  said  he,  *  Mr.  Anstruther  is  very  fond  of  you,  and 
we  can  easily  get  him  to  write  a  second  review  praising  the  parts 
of  the  book  he  has  not  spoken  of.  After  all,  he  has  not  attacked 
my  very  best  discoveries.  The  points  he  finds  fault  with  are  quite 
secondary.  I  am  very  glad  of  what  you  say,  my  dear.  We  will 
ask  him  to  dinner  very  soon,  to  show  there  is  no  ill-feeling.' 

*  But,  father '     Leila  stood  knitting  her  brow. 

*  All  right,  my  dear,  leave  it  to  me.  We  two  will  settle  all 
this  business  without  women  interfering.  Women  invariably 
spoil  everything.' 

And  the  doctor  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  quite  cheerfully  in 
going  over  the  best  parts  with  Leila,  who,  though  she  felt 
mightily  uncomfortable  about  it,  kept  her  meeting  with  Cyril 
Anstruther  in  the  lane  to  herself. 


Chapter  VI. 

*  The  doctor !    Where  is  the  doctor,  Leila  ?  ' 

*  Here  I  am.' 

Dr.  Tracey,  clad  in  a  Japanese  cotton  kimono,  appeared  over 
the  threshold  of  his  study. 

It  was  six  next  morning,  but  the  Tracey  household  was  already 
astir.  And  so,  wonderful  to  relate,  was  the  Consul,  who,  haggard 
and  unshaven,  now  walked  into  the  passage. 

*Come  quickly,  doctor!  Anstruther  has  just  shot  himself! 
You  may  save  him  yet. 

Out  rushed  the  doctor,  regardless  of  his  garb, 

<  What  I    Anstruther?'  Digitized  by  Google 
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*  Yes.  The  poor  fellow  must  have  gone  off  his  head.  Don't 
ask  me  any  questions  now.     Every  moment  is  of  importance.' 

And  the  doctor  went,  at  railway  speed.  Leila,  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  verandah  snipping  oflF  dead  flowers  from  her  rosea, 
heard  and  watched  it  all,  with  a  horror  which  left  no  room  for 
words. 

*  It  is  dreadful,  is  it  not,  Leila  ?  ' 

It  was  Mrs.  Macintyre's  voice.  She  had  followed  her  husband 
down  to  the  doctor's  house,  and  now  stood  on  the  verandah  steps. 

<  A  coolie  came  up  and  told  us  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
Mr.  Anstruther  shot  himself  this  morning.  He  was  quite  dead 
when  they  found  him.  And  he  left  a  letter,  Leila,  which  the 
coolie  gave  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  he  got  hold  of  it,  but  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  like  any  one  else  to  see  it.  Even  the 
Consul  does  not  know  of  it  yet.' 

Mrs.  Macintyre  brought  the  chU  out,  and  held  it  up.  It  was 
addressed,  *  Miss  Tracey.' 

*  Perhaps  it  will  throw  some  light  on  this '  Mrs.  Macintyre 

was  beginning.  But  Leila  waited  not  for  the  end  of  her  sentence. 
Into  the  house,  straight  up  to  her  bedroom,  she  went,  and 
securely  locked  the  door.  And  then  she  read  it — the  note  wherein 
lay  the  key  to  this  terrible  tragedy  which,  as  she  realised,  was  to 
cast  its  shadow  over  her  whole  existence. 

But,  as  Leila  never  told  Mrs.  Macintyre  nor  any  one  else  the 
contents  of  that  note,  and  as  nobody  knew  she  had  met  Cyril 
Anstruther  in  the  lane  while  Mn  Macintyre  had  been  away  at 
Banka,  and  the  doctor  could  not  find  anything  in  the  poor  young 
man's  brain  to  account  for  the  act  of  violence  with  which  he  had 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  the  jury  were  quite  justified  in  bringing 
in  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity,  with  the  addition  that  this  was 
most  probably  brought  on  by  the  loneliness  of  the  place. 

And  though  Leila  has  been  often  questioned,  she  has  told 
nothing  as  yet. 

LISE   BOEHM. 
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Chapter  L 

<  WHO  ASE  THESB  KAOOABOTS  P  ' 

*  Tou  donH  knoWf  I  dorCt  aupposef  that  you  are  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Maccahoys,  and  really  must  call.  DanH  forget  to. 
It  wovldnH  do  not  to.* 

*  A  sweet  style  girls  have  in  letter-writing,  certainly !  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  anything  more  happily  expressed  than 
that/  commented  Philip  Dormerhay,  as,  pointing  to  this  paragraph, 
he  passed  his  sister's  letter  to  his  friend  with  a  fraternal  curl  of 
the  lip  beneath  the  curl  of  the  moustache.  '  Meg's  handwriting, 
too,  grows  more  a  thing  of  beauty  every  day,  doesn't  it  ? ' 

^  Brother  and  mentor ! '  sneered  William  Spurstow,  as  he  took 
the  note  and  read  it  with  that  expression  singularly  free  of  the 
critical  with  which  a  man  only  contemplates  the  productions  of 
her  who  is  to  him  a  reigning  queen,  and  of  whom  every  word  of 
disapproval  is  Use  TnajeatS;  for  your  worshippers  of  whatever  kind 
are  all  perfectionists,  and  they  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Pope's 
infallibility  do  not  believe  in  the  Pope.  Being  mentally  not 
inferior  to  his  friend,  it  should  not  have  escaped  William  Spurstow 
that  the  style  throughout  Margaret  Dormerhay's  letter  did  indeed 
appear  to  be  modelled  on  that  made  immortal  in  the  poem  which 
professes  to  deal  with  the  story  of  Jack  O'Manory;  that  the 
commencement,  '  Dear  old  Chappie,'  was  not  demure,  any  more 
than  was  the  close,  ^  Yours  duetifuUie  to  commaund,'  appropriate ; 
that  the  handwriting  was  of  the  species  reminding  one  that 
scrawl  and  crawl  are  etymologically  the  same ;  that — why  continue 
the  list  ?  I  say  all  this  should  have  struck  William  Spurstow ; 
but  I  Ukewise  say  I  should  deem  it  insulting  the  reader  to 
dwell  on  the  fact  that — his  feelings  towards  Margaret  Dormerhay 
being  in  his  own  words  *  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star ' — this 
did  not  strike  him.  May  I  beg  of  the  reader  to  notice  the 
modesty  of  those  words.  The  very  perfection  of  a  man  is  to  find 
out  his  own  imperfection,  St.  Augustine  said  long  ago;  and 
there  is  a  proverb  among  us, '  More  modest,  more  manly.'  With- 
out wishing  unduly  to  extol  my  hero,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
manliest  man  could  but  be  at  a  loss  to  quote  in  connection  with 
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his  love  words  ^rnore  modest'  than  these  which  deal  with  the 
moth  and  the  star.  And  now  to  return  to  the  letter.  After  a 
loving  survey  of  it,  from  the  first  line  of  the  mistaken  date  at  the 
top  to  the  last  line  of  the  last  signature — also  at  the  top — ^the 
impression  it  left  upon  Mr.  Spurstow  was  one  of  unmixed  pleasure. 
It  was  a  letter — if  you  were  to  ask  him  for  his  opinion  of  it,  such  as 
only  this  girl  could  have  written — fresh,  spicy,  piquant,  with  a. 
laugh  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  No  aflFectation  in  the  turn  of 
the  sentences;  no  pedantry  in  the  matter  of  punctuation,  but 
altogether  charming.  A  letter — but  why  fill  pages  with  the 
young  man's  raptures  ?  The  longer  he  looked  at  it,  the  more  it 
pleased  him.  It  had  yet  another  effect  upon  him.  It  threw 
him  into  that  kind  of  trance  in  which  a  being  ordinarily 
honest  pockets  the  property  of  another  being ;  it  to  all  appear- 
ance blinded  him  to  the  still  outstretched  hand  of  Mr.  Dormerhay. 
This  the  not-all-too-ingenious  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
caused  the  mobile  moustache  of  the  latter  to  rise  once  more  from 
the  play  of  feature  beneath  it,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  that 
look  in  which  is  mingled  surprise,  amusement,  and  pity,  and  which 
is  one  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  eyes  of  him  who — unlike 
others  that  he  might  name — loves  the  sister  of  nobody ;  no,  not 
he! 

*  Keep  it,'  said  Mr.  Dormerhay,  directing  a  gaze  to  his  friend's 
pocket.  The  latter  looked  into  space.  He  had  every  intention 
of  keeping  it.  Had  he  honoured  Mr.  Dormerhay  with  any 
thought  in  the  matter,  it  would  have  probably  taken  the  form  of 
surprise  that  the  latter  should  for  a  moment  have  imagined  that 
the  letter,  once  given  up,  would  ever  be  returned.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  his  thoughts  were  far  away. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment ;  then  Mr.  Dormerhay  spoke. 
*  This  is  really  a  charming  spot  to  spend  a  holiday  in,'  he  said, 
employing  that  species  of  satire  which  consists  in  saying  what  you 
do  not  mean,  and  the  cleverness  of  which  lies,  I  believe,  in  the 
smile  which  accompanies  it.  ^  Seriously,  my  dear  fellow,  don't 
you  think  we  might  pack  our  bonnet-boxes  and  depart  for  some 
place  with  water  at  least  ?  We  might  then  "  go  a-angling,"  as  old 
Isaac  euphoniously  puts  it.' 

*  Who  are  these  Maccaboys,  Dormerhay  ? '  asked  Mr.  Spurstow, 
completely  ignoring  the  wail,  and  drumming  on  the  pocket  con- 
taining the  letter. 

*  Oh,  old  family  friends  !  To  me  inseparably  associated  with 
juvenile  parties,  blue  sashes,  blue  neckties,  and  crackers.  Meg 
and  Byma ' 

*  Byma ? '  ^g.^.^^,  .^ Google 
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*  Yes ;  odd  name,  isn't  it  ? '  Philip  laughed.  *  Anagram  for 
Mary.  You  should  hear  my  mother  on  the  subject.  *^  So  pre- 
tentious.    Just  like  Marion !  " ' 

These  largely  italicised  words  were  said  in  a  would-be 
feminine  voice,  an  undutiful  reproduction  of  that  of  *  my  mother.' 
*  Where  was  I  ? — ^Yes  ;  not  bad  sort  of  people.  As  I  was  saying, 
Meg  and  Ryma  inseparables.  Gave  each  other  the  measles  and 
all  that.  I  never  myself  could  quite  make  out  what  Meg  saw  in 
the  child,  and  have  still  shuddering  recollections  of  kissing  games 
in  which  I  was  a  victim.' 

*  How  long  is  this  ago  ? '  ' 

^ Years!  "'Tt^  far  off,  and  rather  like  a  d/rea/m^  as 
Shakespeare  says.  Have  I  not  been  alluding  to  my—  our — ^youth  ? 
Don't  look  so  blighting,  Bill.' 

This  was  the  result  of  *  Bill's '  contemplating  with  an  unmoved 
countenance  the  pathetic  grimace  with  which  his  friend  in  con- 
nection with  *  my — our — youth '  had  attempted  to  convey  an  idea 
of  present  decrepitude,  incoherently  muttering  something  about 
the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 

*  I  shouldn't  try  Shakespeare  again,  if  I  were  you,  Dormerhay. 
Any  more  of  these  Maccaboys  besides  the  fascinating  Eyma?' 
said  Mr.  Spurstow,  rigidly  maintaining  that  grave  behaviour 
which  according  to  an  old  writer  is  a  divine  charm,  and  relent- 
lessly continuing  his  catechism.  It  was  odd,  when  you  came  to 
think  of  it,  that  Margaret  should  never  have  mentioned  in  his 
presence  these  old  *  family  friends.'    What  if 

Mr.  Dormerhay  quickly  saw  the  situation,  and  arrested  his 
friend's  train  of  thought. 

Composing  hi«  features  to  a  curiously  innocent  and  genial 
expression,  he  said,  *  More  of  them?  Oh  yes!  Large  second 
family ;  a  baby  only  last  year.  You  should  hear  my  mother  on 
that  subject  too!'  (Mr.  Spurstow  played  an  unknown  tune, 
pianissiTnOy  on  the  table.)  *  We  have  never  been  so  friendly  with 
old  Maccaboy  since  he  married  again.  The  first  wife,  you  see  * 
(Mr.  Spurstow  came  to  ^fm'ie  passage.  This  loquacity  was  mad- 
dening), *  was  my  mother's  school-friend ;  pretentious,  certainly, 
but  dear.  You  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  family,  Bill. 
Suppose  we  call  and  ask  to  see  the  baby.' 

Bill  appeared  to  have  framed  an  answer,  which,  however,  on 
second  thought,  he  decided  not  to  utter,  rising  and  walking  to  the 
window  with  that  cui  hono  expression  which  marks  a  certain  type 
of  patience,  and,  in  a  general  way,  also  marks  the  fact  that  that 
patience  has  its  bounds.  Philip  Dormerhay  smiled  wi<?kedly.  He 
felt  he  had  gone  as  far  as  it  was  safe  to  go  for  the  time  being,  so 
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made  for  the  door,  singing  as  he  went,  with  the  bad  taste  which 
had  somehow  only  recently  come  to  strike  his  friend  as  his  salient 
feature : — 

'  Come,  come  away, 

Or  let  me  %o. 

Must  I  here  stay 

Because  you're  slow  P 

Troth,  lady,  no  I ' 

<  No,  no  t '  in  the  flattest  of  speaking  voices,  was  added  to  the 
song,  sung  to  a  setting  of  Mr.  Dormerhay's  own,  of  the  type  com- 
monly advertised  *  for  ladies'  voices.' 

Some  minutes  later  that  gentleman  was  walking  alone  at  a 
quick  pace  through  the  village  at  which  he  and  his  friend  were 
temporarily  staying. 


Chapter  II. 

'  WHAT  AN  EGOTIST  I  * 

It  really  was  past  a  joke — this  is  the  form  which  Philip's  reflec- 
tions took  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way  down  the  country  road,  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  to  whip  a  bough  from  a  tree,  or,  by  neat 
insertion  of  his  walking-stick,  to  send  a  flower,  root  and  branch, 
into  space,  and  deriving  from  these  acts  the  pleasure  which  an 
angry  man  might  be  supposed  to  derive  from  them. 

What  a  fool  love  had  made  of  Bill,  and — what  an  egotist! 
All  the  ego  in  Mr.  Dormerhay  sickened  at  this  latter  thought, 
which  he  kept  before  him  throughout  the  course  of  his  walk,  and 
which,  on  sitting  down  at  a  spot  where  he  and  Bill  had  often  sat 
down  together,  in  the  absence  of  the  same  Bill,  he  made  room  for 
beside  him.    What  an  egotist ! 

*The !' 

This  was  said  aloud,  or,  rather,  shouted,  as  Philip  Dormerhay 
started  to  his  feet.  He  had  good  reason  to  do  so.  He  had  also 
good  reason  for  the  volume  and  strength  of  his  language,  which  I 
think  well,  however,  not  to  reproduce  here  in  its  entirety.  The 
greatest  of  Irishmen  has  said : — 

'  Gods,  we  are  hy  Homer  told, 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold.* 

It  may  be.  In  that  case  behold  a  gift,  which,  with  another, 
named  by  the  greatest  of  Scotchmen,  we  might  wish  ^  the  gods 
wad  gie  us.' 

^  Celestial  language '  does  not  describe  that  made  use  of  by 
Mr.  Dormerhay.    When  I  mentioned  above  that  he  had  sat  down, 
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I  should  perhaps  have  added  what  it  was  that  led  him  to  choose 
the  spot  he  did  choose  for  a  seat,  should  have  touched  on  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  round  him,  on  the  wealth  of  its  verdure ; 
the  sappy  grass  growing  up  to  the  wall  against  which  he  was 
leaning,  the  spiky  grass  growing  out  of  the  crevices  of  it,  the 
stumpy  grass  growing  on  the  top  of  it ;  the  sun  riding  high  over- 
head, and  so  hot,  that  I  do  assure  you,  from  where  Mr.  Dormerhay 
sat,  if  you  listened  with  all  your  ears,  you  could  almost  hear  the 
clouds  fizzing  as  they  came  near  it;  the  moss  and  the  lichen  about 
the  tree-base  over  there,  and  the  ivy  creeping  up  its  trunk;  and 
the  tangle  of  grass  and  flower  and  weed  spreading  a  carpet  from 
it  to  the  next  tree-base  (over  there)  with — ever  the  same  repetition 
— ivy  and  lichen  and  moss  creeping  up  it.  How  high  ?  Ask  not 
of  Mr.  Dormerhay.  As  if  any  man  would  care  to  look,  sitting  as 
he  does  with  his  head  in  shadow,  as  in  twilight,  and  his  feet  in 
grass,  as  in  cool  water,  and,  on  his  line  of  vision,  ten,  twenty,  a 
hundred,  a  thousand — what  am  I  saying  ? — a  thousand  thousand 
things  beautiful,  these  in  shadow,  and  those  in  sun,  and,  farther 
off,  those  in  blue  haze!  Besides,  a  movement  might  stop  the 
music — ^the  hum  and  the  buzz.  From  what?  From  a  million 
winged  miserable  sinners  that  know  they  could  not  answer  for 
their  hves  an  hour  in  town,  and  here  have  taken  to  the  road  and 
make  a  rare  thing  out  of  plunder.  Notice  that  lady-bird  making 
the  tour  of  Mr.  Dormerhay's  collar,  and  that  fat  bee  walking  round 
his  hat.     Observe  that  butterfly  swaying  and  curtseying.     Who 

can  help  asking 

'  Wlia  taught  ye  to  dance, 

Ye  to  dance,  ye  to  dance  P ' 

Look  at  that  spider,  ridiculous  creature,  fastening  her  web  to  Mr. 
Dormerhay's  ear.*  Hark  to  that  bird  and  the  notes  she  takes  sing- 
ing, with  more  joy  than  man  ever  sang — 

'  Simmer's  a  merry  time, 
Flowers  o'  every  colour  I ' 

Mr.  Dormerhay  piqued  himself  on  not  being  sentimental,  but 
whether  it  was  the  fragrance  of  the  grass,  or  the  humming  of  the 
bees,  or  the  singing  of  the  birds,  or  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  or 
the  dimness  of  the  shadow,  or  the  air,  laden  with  all  these,  he 
became  conscious  of  a  softened  feeling.  He  also  became  conscious 
of — well,  a  drowsy  feeling,  and,  as  he  put  it,  had  just  closed  his 
eyes  when  there  happened — what  did  happen  ? 

»  A  Professor  of  Heidelberg  University,  lookiog  over  my  shoulder,  shakes  his 
head  at  this.    Alas,  for  the  scepticism  of  these  Germans  I 
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Chapter    III. 
'we'd  best  run,* 

I  WOULD  draw  your  attention  more  particularly  to  that  clause, 
^  as  he  put  it,'  at  the  close  of  last  chapter. 

In  point  of  fact  when  there  happened — what  did  happen  ? 
Mr.  Dormerhay  had  been  fast  asleep  for  some  half -hour ;  so  fast 
asleep  as  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that  some  thirty  yards 
behind  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  sat  on  a  mound  three 
young  people — two  of  them  children,  the  other  not  a  child,  but 
what  the  multiplication  table  drily  terms  *  twice  nine,'  and  what 
in  fiction  it  is  not  unusual  to  denominate  *  sweet  eighteen,' 

The  children  were  talking,  the  being  not  a  child  was  lying  full 
length  on  the  ground  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  head. 
With  your  leave  we  will  take  a  look  at  her;  notably  at  those 
eyes  of  hers.  *  In  an  isle  towards  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Ocean,' 
wrote  old  Mandeville  five  hundred  years  ago,  *  are  very  evil  women, 
who  have  precious  stones  in  their  eyes,  and  if  they  should  behold 
any  man  with  wrath,  they  slay  him  with  the  look.'  In  a  northerly 
isle,  of  which  we  all  know,  are  still  women,  evil  and  good,  with 
precious  stones  in  their  eyes,  and  a  look  from  them  still  has  the 
strangest  power.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  of  this  girl's  eyes  ; 
just  now  full  of  sweet  silent  thought.  They  are  brown  and 
strangely  clear,  like  seaweed  lifted  from  the  water  and  held 
against  the  light.  You  will  see  no  brown  more  clear  than  that. 
What  is  she  thinking  of  as  she  lies  there  with  her  face  turned 
to  the  sky  ?  As  though  any  mortal  could  tell !  Up  and  down 
Jacob's  ladder  go  her  thoughts,  angels  white-winged  and  white- 
robedl  Do  they  ever  touch  earth  ?  Will  they  ever  touch  heaven  ? 
It  is  my  belief  they  keep  halting  midway, 

*  Can  you ' — the  speaker  is  one  of  the  children,  who  turns  to 
the  other — ^  can  you,  Gib,  say  "  magnanimous  "  ?  ' 

Impossible  to  describe  the  tone  in  which  this  question  is  put. 
Gib  looks  at  the  speaker.  She  is  five,  and  he  is  six.  You  must 
see  at  a  glance  the  unpleasantness  of  the  position.  To  confess 
that  he  could  not  say  *  magnanimous '  would  mean  to  humble 
himself  to  the  dust ;  to  attempt  to  say  it  would  mean  failure. 
Notice  the  expression  on  Maysie's  face  as  she  sits,  the  heel  of  one 
small  heelless  boot  (an  unavoidable  bull)  poised  on  the  toe  of  the 
other. 

*  Could  you,'  says  Gib,  *  knock  that  old  hat  oflF  the  wall  there  ? 
'Cause  I  could.' 

This  style  of  answer,  the  logic  of  which  does  not  jump  into 
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the  eye8,  to  use  a  French  expression,  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
feminine.     Be  that  as  it  may. .  This  boy  and  father  to  the  man 
rose  and  shook  himself,  producing  a  sound  recalling  the  wolf  in 
the  story.     From  his  sleeve,  apparently,  he  then  took  a  stone  of 
no  small  size,  with  which  he  gave  to  his  statement  that  proof 
positive  which  boy  and  girl  demand.     Not  more  neatly  did  Apollo 
with  his  never-failing  dart  send  the  plague  into  the  Grecian 
camp ;  not  more  neatly  did  Swiss  Tell  hit  the  immortal  apple. 
Whizz  through  the  air  went  the  stone,  and  sent  the  hat  into  space. 
Maysie — small  heel  still  poised  on  small  toe  as  before — did  not 
withhold  the  smile  of  approval  which  is  due  to  the  brother  of  your 
bosom  when  he  distinguishes  himself.     She  was  still  looking  at 
Gib  with  that  expression  with  which  you  may  tell  a  man  that — 
albeit  he  may  not,  for  instance,  be  able  to  say  magnanimous — he 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  kind,  and  may  consider  you  as  ready  to 
pat  him  on  the  back,  when  she  observed  his  momentary  look  of 
elation  give  way  to  a  look  ^of  horror,  which  latter  was  still  on  his 
face  when,  drawing  her  attention  to  a  furious  hatless  being,  who 
had  risen  from  behind  the  wall,  he  said,  speaking  in  that  dramatic 
tone  known  as  husky, 
*We'd  best  run!' 

The  warning  needed  not  repetition.     There   is — be  it   said 
without  cynicism — besides  the  courage  which  mounteth  with  occa- 
sion, the  courage  which  sinkcth  with  occasion.     It  is  even  exceed- 
ingly common.     It  was,  surely,  a  noble  idea,  that  of  belling  the 
cat.     Would  that  any  mouse  had  ever  carried  it  out ;  but  is  there 
not  reason  to  believe  that  no  mouse  has  ever  done  so  ?     I  would 
beg  of  the  reader  to  consider  the  nature  of  mice  ;  for  it  is,  I  am 
convinced,  owing  to  the  fact  of  my  having  done  so  repeatedly, 
that  I  see  myself  able  now  unblushingly  to  admit   that,  Gib 
having  made  the  above  proposition,  Maysie  put  her  soft  little 
hand  into  his,  and  they  ran ;  ran  for  bare  life,  feet  high  in  air. 
Never  was  such  a  mad  scamper ;  never  a  sight  so  totally  lacking 
in  the  sublime — I  will  even  confess  the  beautiful — and  yet  so 
brimful  of  the  pretty.    First,  two  little  figures ;  then  one — one  is 
down — two  again  ;  one — ^the  other  is  down.    Then  no  figures  at 
all,  but  two  big,  white  hats,  skimming  the  tall  grass,  like  Brobdig- 
nagian  butterflies.    Who  could  help  being  amused  ?    Even  the 
features  of  the  being  behind  the  wall  relaxed ;  but  if  you  think 
he  roused  echo  with  laughter,  you  are  mistaken.    As  fwr  the  girl 
on  the  mound,  who  had  started  up,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
her  expression.    I  have  commented  on  her  eyes,  and  will  only 
say  that  she  illustrated  that  law  incontrovertible,  that  as  stars  were 
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made  to  twinkle,  so  eyes  were  made  to  twinkle.     It  was  full  sixty 
seconds  before  she  found  words,  solemn  and  stately  enough,  with 
which  to  address  the  individual  whom  her  relatives  had  unwittingly 
managed  to  incense.     But  we  have  still  to  deal  with  the  children 
.  •  •  •  •  0  t 

•  Oh,  Gib  ! ' 

Maysie  came  to  a  sudden  standstill. 

*What?' 

This  was  accompanied  by  an  impatient  pull  of  the  hand. 

*Eyma!' 

Gib  flushed  all  over  his  wicked  little  face.  It  was  a  confession 
that  he  knew  they  might  have  given  Ryma  warning.  She  might 
have  tucked  up  her  skirts  and  have  made  oflF  as  they  had  done. 
If  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  what '  that  man '  would  do  to  them, 
no  more  was  it  to  be  thought  of,  reasoned  Maysie,  what  *  that  man  ' 
would  do  to  Eyma.  All  the  heroism  in  her  revolted.  My  good- 
ness !  Ask  yourself,  would  not  any  family  of  spirit  have  clung 
together  at  such  a  time  ?  ^  Let's  run  back,  Gib,'  she  said.  That 
miserable  little  latter-day  Adam  stood  shaking  in  his  shoes.  ^  Sun 
back  ? '  Not  he !  Maysie  might  have  stopped  to  reproach  him, 
but  she  did  not.  A  look  of  ineflfable  contempt  spread  over  her 
fat  little  face  as  she  pursed  her  rosy  lips.  Then  she  flung  oflF  her 
hat,  and  sighing — patently  from  the  same  cause  that  too-too  solid 
Hamlet  sighed — ran  over  the  ground  that  she  had  just  run  over, 
her  golden  hair  flashing  back  the  sun ;  grass  and  daisies  and 
poppies  and  king-cups  bending  beneath  her  and  looking  up  after 
her,  as,  hands  in  air  and  heels  in  air,  as  before,  she  flew  on,  on — 
never  once  stopping  until  she  reached  the  mound,  where  sure 
enough  was  *  the  man  '  with  Ryma.  Between  them  she  threw 
herself  with,  *  We  did  it !  She  didn't  do  it ! '  and  then,  hot,  little, 
foolish,  frightened  child  that  she  was,  burst  into  a  great  cry,  with 
an  agony  in  it  that  would  have  softened  *  the  man,'  one  almost 
fancies,  had  he  already  whetted  his  knife  to  despatch  this  entire 
family,  and  which,  whatever  had  been  his  intentions,  so  wondrously 
softened  him,  that  his  voice  was  completely  changed  as  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  dared  speak  to  the  child  at  all,  pushing  back  her  hot 
soft  curls  and  looking  into  the  face  beneath,  with  the  daisy-white 
forehead  and  poppy-red  lips  and  big  wet  forget-me-nots  for 
eyes — 

'Why,  what  kind  of  a  monster  do  you  take  me  to  be,  you 
unutterably  strange  little  being?  Do  I  look  dangerous?  Look 
at  me ! ' 
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Chapter  IV. 

*DID  TOU  THOUGHT  IT  WAS  HEEP' 

Maysie  did  look  at  Mr.  Dormerhay ;  gave  him  that  thorough 
inspection  which  a  lady  of  every  age  is  reputed  to  give  to  every- 
thing, but  which  only  a  lady  aged  five  is  reputed  to  give — openly 
— to  a  gentleman. 

*  Well,  do  I  look  very  dangerous  ?  '  repeated  Philip,  smiling. 

*  Not  now,'  was  the  answer,  given  slowly  and  cautiously.  This 
was  a  very  pleasant  face,  you  could  hardly  look  into  one  pleasanter. 
How  understand  it,  with  the  recollection  still  vivid  of  the  indig- 
nant one  that  had  started  up  from  behind  the  wall  ?  Only  one 
possible  solution  of  the  mystery  suggested  itself  to  Maysie.  He 
had  already  given  vent  to  his  anger.  *  Did  you  thought  it  was  her  ? ' ' 
she  said,  following  up  this  train  of  reflection,  laying  a  diminutive 
hand  protectingly  on  fiyma,  and  making  strange  slips  in  grammar 
for  a  person  who  was  able  to  say  ^magnanimous.' 

*  No.'  Mr.  Dormerhay  laughed,  then  forced  himself  to  look 
pretematurally  solemn,  as,  reproducing  Miss  Maysie's  style,  he 
added,  '  I  did  thought — I  did  knew — it  was  hiia! 

Here  he  pointed  the  finger  of  denunciation  at  the  luckless  Gib, 
who  at  this  juncture  turned  up  with  an  expression  showing  that 
not  only  both  his  socks  but  all  his  heart  had  vanished  into  his 
bootfi. 

^  Shake  bands,  old  man  ! ' 

A  silent  shake-hands  took  place.  Gib  evidently  did  not  feel  up 
to  talking.  It  was  not  till  some  hours  later  that,  finding  himself 
alone  with  Mr.  Dormerhay,  he  explained  to  him,  as  man  to  man, 
that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  he  had  indeed  behaved  in  a  manner 
in  which  he  would  scorn  to  think  he  could  ever  behave  again,  Mr. 
Dormerhay  assuring  him  that  he  would  scorn  to  think  so  too, 
whereupon  these  men  once  more  took  each  the  other's  hand, 
*  with  that  strong,  long  grasp,'  if  I  may  borrow  some  words  from  a 
charming  American  writer,  ^  in  which  men,  deeming  speech  at 
some  moments  a  meaningless  form,  express  hearty  goodwill; 
aflFection  it  may  be.' 

But  this  is  anticipating. 

*  Maysie,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

The  speaker  was  Eyma,  as  with  white  face  she  bent  over  the 
child,  who  appeared  to  have  become  unconscious.  Philip  Dormer- 
hay turned  round. 

*  She  is  only  asleep,'  he  said,  though  he  looked  curiously 
anxious  as  he  bent  over  the  little  girl.    *  The  sun  has  just  touched 
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her ;  perhaps  she  will  drowse  it  oflF.'  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms. 
*  Supposing  we  carry  her  home,  Byma — ^Miss  Maccaboy.  I  used 
to  call  you  Byma,  but  I  suppose  I  may  not  now  ?    Five  years ' 

*  Oh,  how  white  she  looks !  Philip,  how  white  she  looks ! ' 
cried  the  girl,  ignoring  the  question,  and  yet  unconsciously  answer- 
ing it.  She  herself  had  turned  white  as  the  child,  and  that  look  in 
her  eyes  and  that  tone  in  her  voice  made  Philip  yearn  towards  her. 

*  Ryma,'  he  said  passionately,  *  could  I  look  the  day  in  the  face 
had  I  any  fear  for  Maysie  ?  She  is  only  tired  out.  Listen  to  her 
breathing.' 

He  was  carrying  her  like  a  baby  laid  across  his  arms.  They 
walked  on  in  silence  till  Gib  flung  open  a  gate.  Philip  carried 
in  the  child  fast  asleep  and  put  her  in  her  mother's  arms.  A 
charming  woman.  And  old  Maccaboy?  Geniality  itself.  Of 
course  he  would  stay  to  lunch  ?    Delighted  to  do  so. 

After  all,  what  is  there  like  old  family  friends  ? 


CuAFrER  V. 

ABEANGEMBNTS  TO  LEJkVE. 

*  I  SAY,  Bill,  never  had  a  pleasanter  morning  in  my  life  ! ' 
The  speaker  was  Mr.  Dormerhay.     He  had  just  returned  to  his 

lodgings,  after  having  been  out  the  better  part  of  the  day.  Bill 
was  writing ;  the  remains  of  a  lunch,  which  had  evidently  been 
laid  for  two,  being  still  on  the  table.  He  passed  no  comment  on 
his  friend's  speech,  though  he  had  looked  up  on  his  entering 
the  room.  The  latter  drew  over  a  chair  and  seated  himself  on  it 
in  the  communicative  attitude,  back  to  front. 

*It  really  is  a  sin,  old  man,  to  stay  indoors  writing  letters  on 
a  day  like  this,'  he  began. 

*  Writing  letters ! '  Mr.  Spurstow  blotted  a  postcard.  *  I  am 
only  sending  a  card  home  to  say  that  we  are  shifting  quarters. 
Having  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind'  (Mr.  Spurstow,  pos- 
sibly in  illustration  of  the  mental  process,  turned  his  pen  over  in 
his  hand.  He  did  not  look  at  his  friend),  *  I've  come  to  your 
opinion,  Dormerhay.  This  place  is — well,  just  what  you  called  it. 
I've  been  making  arrangements  for  us  to  leave  to-morrow.' 

*  Making  arrangements  for  us  to  leave  to-morrow  ! ' 

The  completely  blank  expression  with  which  Philip  said  this 
was  followed  by  one  of  considerable  annoyance. 

*  You  would,'  he  added,  *  really  oblige  me,  Spurstow,  by  some- 
times not  taking  quite  so  much  upon  yourself.' 

The  freezing  politeness  of  this  was  completely  thrown  awj^le 
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Mr.  Spurstow  put  down  his  pen,  and  looked  up  with  that  curiously 
bland  expression,  touched  with  wonder,  which  the  French  call  Vair 
ban  enfant 

*  Oh,  don't  fear  for  me ;  these  shoulders  are  Atlantean,'  was 
his  cheerful  rejoinder,  made  absurd  by  the  fact  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly slight.     *  I  had  a  little  work  with  the  landlady,  but * 

*  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you  have  already 
packed  up  for  yourself  and  me,'  interrupted  Mr.  Dormerhay, 
grimly. 

*  Ah,  there  you  disappoint  me.  I  did  wish  to  surprise  you 
in  that,'  wailed  he  of  the  Atlantean  build,  as  he  pushed  his  chair 
from  the  table,  and,  following  his  friend's  example,  turned  it  and 
himself  in  that  style  which  is  by  foreigners  noted  to  commend 
itself  specially  to  the  Britons.  It  may  have  been  chance,  but 
he  also  posed  his  arms  on  the  edge  precisely  as  did  his  friend. 

*  Look  here,  Spurstow,  I  don't  want  to  quarrel,'  said  Mr.  Dor- 
merhay, with  increasing  temper. 

*  Quarrel  ? '  Mr.  Spurstow's  entire  inner  man  seemed  to  rise 
in  revolt  at  such  a  notion.  *  I  should  think  not  indeed !  Why 
this  soft  mood  suddenly  ?  Surely  we  never  felt  more  amicable  in 
our  lives.    By  the  way,  are  you  not  a  little  tired,  Philip  ? ' 

Why  this  drawl  ?  Why  this  significant  smirk  ?  Why  this 
question  ? 

The  subject  was  not  worth  wasting  a  thought  on,  decided  Mr. 
Dormerhay,  as,  having  given  to  it  three  several  ones,  and  arrived  at 
no  conclusion,  beyond  one  which  he  instantly  put  from  him,  he 
rose  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  couch,  busied  himself  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  ceiling.  Never  had  Spurstow  struck  him  as 
so  completely  unendurable.  Was  he  leaving  the  room  ?  Yes, 
thank  Heaven.  Left  alone  with  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Dormerhay  was 
able  to  go  over  the  morning's  experiences  again.  He  did  so ;  re- 
calling every  circumstance  from  the  moment  that,  starting  to  his 
feet,  he  had  vaulted  the  wall  ready  to  charge  for  *  those  imps ' 
who  had  made  his  head  their  mark. 

What  did  he  see?  What  did  he  hear?  <I— I  think  you 
know  me.' 

The  speaker  had  been  a  creature  with  hair  the  colour  of  gold, 
and  dressed  in  colour  of  gold ;  gold  from  her  hat  to  her  shoes. 

You  can't  think  how  distinctly  Mr.  Dormerhay  saw  this  appari- 
tion reproduced  on  the  ceiling;  how  plainly  he  heard  reproduced 
those  words :  *  I — I  think  you  know  me.' 

Know  her !  Phoebus  himself  might  as  well  have  stepped 
down  from  the  sun,  and  mentioned  to  him  that  he  fencied  they 
had  met  before.  Digitized  by  GoOgTc 
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*  Byma— Eyma  Maccaboy,'  explained  the  phantom,  in  a  very 
human  voice,  with  a  very  human  laugh,  and  extending  a  small — 
and  very  human — hand. 

Here  was  a  case  for  Ovid !  Of  all  the  metamorphoses !  This 
the  weedy,  awkward,  shy  child,  to  remember  whose  kisses  was  to 
shudder !     This 

How  long  a  string  of  mental  exclamations  Mr.  Dormerhay 
might  have  made  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  this  point  his  re* 
flections  had  been  disturbed  by  feeling  the  small  human  hand 
which  he  had  retained  withdrawn  from  his. 

*  I  want  to  explain  to  you  how  the  children  did  it,'  she  had 
said,  evidently  battling  a  little  to  keep  back  a  laugh.  *  They 
thought  the  hat  was  part  of  the  wall ;  really,  you  know,  hats  often 
are.'  Here  the  laugh  would  out,  a  sweet  contralto  laugh,  matching 
the  voice.  To  carry  it  off,  she  bent  her  head  to  smell  the  flowers 
in  her  dress.  Now  pansies  have  no  smell,  have  they  ?  And  she 
wore  pansies — blue  and  purple,  and  golden,  and  brown.  You  can 
never  have  seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  some  of  those  brown 
pansies.  Perhaps  you  have  some  notion  how  well  they  went  with 
her  brown  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

Bemembering  them  and  the  girl's  laugh,  Philip  fell  to  smiling, 
and  then  suddenly  became  aware  that  another  person  was  repro- 
ducing his  smile,  and,  turning  round,  beheld  Spurstow,  imitating 
his  gestures,  with  head  upUfbed  to  the  ceiling. 

*  William,  a  saint  would  not  stand  it ! '  exclaimed  Mr,  Dor- 
merhay, bounding  from  the  couch.  *  William,'  with  cat-like 
agility,  vanished  through  the  door. 


Chapter  VI. 

'TOV  WEBB  PBOPHEIIC,  MEO.' 

Mr.  Spurstow  had  still  not  sated  his  thirst  for  revenge.  Since 
losing  his  heart  to  Philip's  sister,  he  had  experienced  small  mercy 
from  that  young  man.  It  was  now  not  a  little  delightful  to  be 
able  to  turn  the  tables.  When  he  next  entered  the  room  where 
his  friend  stood,  apparently  lost  in  contemplation  of  a  slightly 
weird  picture,  in  which  the  art  that  can  immortalise  had  been 
exercised  on  the  portraiture  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  horse  with 
a  crumpled  horn,  though  meant  to  be  that  singular  mythical 
animal,  the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon— it  was  with  ex- 
tended arms,  and  singing  ^  Hush-a-bye-baby ! '  in  a  thin  tenor, 
while  he  woimd  up  the  song  with,  ^  Was  it  taking  a  lltUa  sleep? 
And  what  is  its  sister's  name  ? '  s'^'^^^  ^y  v^OOg  Ic 
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Mr.  Donnerhay  forced  himself  to  listen  to  the  song,  to  the 
speech,  with  calmness.  Then  he  said  quietly,  his  eye  still  resting 
on  the  phenomenal  quadruped :-  - 

*  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  You  thought  it  necessary  to  dog  me  in 
my  walk.' 

*  Excuse  me.'  Mr.  Spurstow  endeavoured  to  look  dignified,  but 
his  tone  was  still  bantering.  *  Dog  is  hardly  the  right  word,  dear 
boy.  I  met  you  face  to  face.  I  believe  the  high-road  is  open  to 
me  as  to  you.  I  was — um — pained  by  your  not  returning  my 
salute.     It  left  me  sore.     I  may  have  shown  myself  a  little  sore.' 

*  Come,  don't  fool  any  longer,  there's  a  good  fellow,'  said  Philip, 
at  last  bursting  into  an  honest  laugh,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  in  view  of  the  grimace  made  by  the  youth  who  complained 
of  feeling  a  little  sore.  *  Try  and  compose  your  features  into  an 
expression  a  little  less  idiotic.  Bill,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

This  was  magnanimous.  Bill  felt  inclined  to  say  so,  but  re- 
frained. He  listened  to  it  with  an  expression  of  rapt  interest. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  never  made  arrangements  for  them  to 
leave,  that — well,  having  been  under  fire  himself  for  a  while,  and 
finding  he  did  not  like  it,  he  thought  he  would  put  his  friend 
under  fire  for  a  while,  to  find  how  he  liked  it.  He  would  now 
suggest  their  each  letting  the  other  alone  for  a  bit  as  regarded  the 
girls.  He  was  horribly  thirsty,  and  would  not  mind  drinking  the 
health  of  both.     What  thought  Philip  ? 

Philip  was  not  averse ;  so  these  two-  good  friends  drank  the 
health  of  two  sweet  girls  who  afterwards  became  their  wives — 
months  afterwards,  when  the  summer  had  faded  into  autumn, 
when  the  green  leaves  had  turned  to  golden,  when  these  were 
falling  from  the  trees  with  a  rustle  as  of  silk,  and  when  little 
Maysie,  for  whom  the  heads  of  the  gates  had  been  all  but  lifted, 
was  well  again,  for  the  sun  had  more  than  '  touched '  the  child. 
Very  often  Philip  Donnerhay  had  watched  by  her  bedside ;  once 
or  twice  William  Spurstow  had  done  so ;  and  Meg,  the  incomplete 
letter-writer,  had  come  down  to  help  the  watchers.  Small  wonder 
if  between  them  all  the  little  maid  recovered  ;  and  small  wonder 
if  between  them  all  the  little  maid  had  then — and  has  now — a  very 
good  time  of  it. 

Do  you  love  children,  my  reader  ?  I  think  you  may.  Perhaps 
you  may  even  hold  with  me  that  the  main  excuse  for  our  being 
at  all  is  that  all  of  us  once  were  babies ;  a  good  many  of  us, 
children ;  most  women,  girls ;  and  almost  ^11  men,  boys. 

*  If  I  could  be  jealous,  I  should  be  jealous  of  Maysie,'  said 
Eyma  one  day,  on  entering  a  room  where  this  smali>  person  lay 
with  Philip  engrossed  in  watching  her.  ^'^'^'^"^  by  V^OOglC 
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^  I  won't  say  I  consider  myself  ousted  by  Byma,  but  I  will  say 
I  regard  Maysie  as  a  serious  rival,'  said  Meg  one  day,  on  coming 
upon  William  kneeling  before  the  younger  Miss  Maccaboy,  who 
had  put  both  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  with  the  callousness  of 
five  years,  looked  at  his  jiaTicie  from  this  post  without  even  a 
blush. 

*  There's  safety  in  divided  affection,'  laughed  back  William. 
*You  don't  imagine,  I  hope,  that  I  build  any  expectations  on 
this.  Were  Philip  here,  Maysie  would  favour  him  with  the  very 
same  blandishments.  Would  you  not,  May  ?  Answer  first,  and 
then  I  will  lift  you.' 

Miss  Maysie's  impatient  feet  had  intimated  that  lifted  she 
wished  to  be. 

*  Blandishments !  She  doesn't  know  what  you  mean,'  said 
Margaret. 

*  Doesn't  she  ! '  said  the  big  blue  eyes  over  William's  shoulder, 
while  the  little  feet  still  worked. 

^Philip  always  carries  me  when  I  ask  him,'  was  added  signifi- 
cantly. *  He  carried  me  all  round  the  garden  yesterday,  and  we 
gasped  in  the  sunshine.' 

*  She  means  basked  in  the  sunshine,'  explained  William,  in 
answer  to  Margaret's  gaze  of  inquiry.  *  Go  on,  Maysie.  What 
else  did  you  do  ?  ' 

But  Maysie  would  not  go  on.  *Such  curiosity!'  she  said 
with  contempt.     Then  imperiously,  *  Megs,  tell  him  to  lift  me ! ' 

This  request  was  a  masterstroke.  The  order,  as  given  by  Meg, 
was  instantly  obeyed.  Having  made  the  tour  of  the  garden  with 
the  child  on  his  shoulder,  William  deposited  her  in  a  tree  beneath 
which  sat  her  father,  after  having,  with  lamentable  duplicity, 
motioned  that  gentleman  to  appear  unconscious,  and  whispered 
the  child  to  pelt  him  with  leaves.  This  game — Maccaboy  p^e 
every  now  and  then  starting  and  looking  about  him  with  finely 
acted  surprise,  while  the  child  laughed  aloud  above  him — lasted 
some  time ;  some  time  also  the  amazement  on  the  one  side  and 
merriment  on  the  other  after  the  discovery.  Meanwhile  William 
had  rejoined  Margaret,  and,  a  commonplace  or  two  having  passed 
between  them,  both  stood  silent,  then  sat  down  ou  a  garden  bench, 
William,  to  all  appearance,  giving  himself  up  to  a  study  of  clay 
phenomena,  with  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  clumsy  walking-stick, 
Margaret's  eyes  seemingly  fixed  on  the  lawn  and  three  fiit  sparrows, 
one  of  which  had  succeeded  in  so  nestling  down  in  the  short 
grass  as  to  hide  every  vestige  of  legs,  while  it  blinked  its  beady 
eyes ;  the  second  of  which  was  discontentedly,  viciously,  pecking 
at  a  dry  leaf;  while  the  third  was  walking  towards  the  lovers, 
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stopping  every  now  and  then  and  cocking  his  head  just  as  if  he 
remembered  something;  and  wholly,  wholly,  unconscious,  to 
judge  from  his  strut,  how  deplorably  shabby  his  tightly  buttoned 
brown  coat  did  look  in  the  sun. 

What  now  ?  He  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  couple  on  the 
bench  when  they  rose  and,  laughingly  saying  something  one  to 
the  other,  sauntered  out  of  the  garden  into  the  road.  I  might 
tell  you  what  they  said  as  they  walked  along.  It  would  weary 
you.  Let  me  rather  tell  you  what  they  saw :  first  of  all,  the  play 
of  light  and  shadow,  as  you  see  it  notably  in  autumn ;  hedge- 
shadows  shifting  only  with  the  sun,  and  oxen  shadows — I  do  be- 
lieve it — shifting  also  with  the  sun.  By  way  of  contrast,  cloud- 
shadows  flecking  the  scene,  now  here,  now  there,  as  the  clouds 
obscured  the  brightness.  Then  trees,  russet,  red,  brown ;  not  a 
few  with  ragged  branches,  where  the  wind  had  dismantled  them, 
their  brown  leaves,  aping  brown  butterflies,  fluttering  a  moment 
bravely  in  the  air,  only  the  next  to  fell  to  earth  as  ignominiously 
as  the  youth  in  the  Greek  legend. 

*  William,'  said  Margaret,  first  to  break  the  music  caused  by 
the  crackling  of  the  middle-aged,  wrinkled  grass  and  the  said 
brown  leaves  beneath  their  tread,  *  is  that  the  wall  ?  ' 

William  nodded. 

*  Shall  we  sit  down  on  it  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  dear ' 

You  may  think  now  a  bit  of  sentiment  is  coming,  I  leave 
you  to  judge  for  yourself. 

*  Have  you  still  got  that  letter  I  wrote  to  Philip,  William,  and 
the  style  of  which  he  pronounced  to  be  so — so  peculiar  ?  ' 

William  produced  it. 

^A  remarkably  silent  young  man!'  exclaims  the  reader.  I 
am  completely  of  his  opinion,  and  would  add  that  remarkable 
silence  is  what  I  have  found  to  be  a  salient  feature  in  most  young 
men  in  William's  plight,  in  so  far  as  my  calling  has  obliged  me 
to  play  eavesdropper.  The  full  and  frequently  brilliant  dialogues 
which  some  of  my  colleagues  in  fiction  record  as  taking  place  be- 
tween lovers  have  always  filled  me  with  astonishment.  Exquisite 
play  of  feature,  delicate  intonation,  and  most  dramatic  suiting  of 
the  action  to  the  word,  these  I  would  all  record ;  but  epigram- 
matic outbursts,  oratorical  flight-s,  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  hear 
from  any  lover,  whence  it  is  I  crave  excuse  for  not  filling  my  pages 
with  them. 

As  above  stated,  William  silently  produced  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion, and  handed  it  to  Margaret  with  an  expression  of  the  type 
commonly  known  as  containing  volumes,  for  which  reason  any 
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analysis  thereof  in  a  magazine  story,  ^  complete  in  one  number,' 
is  obviously  not  to  be  thought  of. 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Margaret,  re-reading  her  own  composition, 
not  altogether  with  ease,  owing  to  the  strong  family  likeness  be- 
tween the  letters,  making  it  hard,  even  for  the  writer,  to  know 
after  a  lapse  of  time  which  was  which,  a  difficulty  heightened  by 
the  erratic  distribution  of  stops ;  and  the  dotting  (this  a  feature  I 
believe  peculiar  to  Margaret)  of  any  and  all  the  twenty-six  letters, 
the  *  i '  meeting  with  no  special  distinction  in  this  respect.     *  Well, 

well,  the  writing  and  style  are  perhaps  not  up  to  much,  but ' 

here  a  sudden  laugh  (do  you  know  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
means  by  *  a  creamy  voice,'  reader ;  because  I  do  ?)  *  I  was  right 
about  the  stone's  throw,  anyhow.* 

This,  handing  back  the  letter. 

*  "  The  stone's  throw  " !  So  you  were ! '  William  starts  to  his 
feet,  and,  as  it  happens,  to  her  feet,  which  will  show  the  reader 
what  had  been  the  attitude  of  this  humble  young  man.  *  Why, 
so  you  were !  You  were  prophetic,  Margaret ;  you  were  a  Sibyl ! ' 

I  think  it  not  impossible  that  this  eulogium  would  have 
been  emphasised  in  a  manner  that  would  have  horrified  any  Miss 
Pinkerton,  had  there  not  at  this  moment  appeared  on  the  scene 
— quite  as  unwelcome,  be  assured,  as  would  have  been  all  the 
Miss  Pinkertons  living — Philip  and  Byma,  she  saying  to  him  (one 
groans  to  have  to  record  the  vain  repetition)  the  very  same  words 
that  Margaret  had  said  to  William,  in  the  very  same  tone,  with 
the  very  same  look  ;  to  wit : — 

*  Is  that  the  wall  ? ' 
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*  It  is  not  ready  yet,  Gredel,'  said  Lady  Atherton,  looking  up 
a  momsnt  from  her  work  as  her  maid  entered.  *  It  surely  can't 
be  post  time.' 

*  No,  my  lady,  not  for  half  an  hour.' 

*  I  can't  see  any  one,  if  that's  what  you  want,'  laughed  Ijady 
Atherton.  *  Colonel  Brereton  has  interrupted  me  enough  for  one 
day.' 

*  It  is  Mr.  Durthwaite,  my  lady.' 

*  Oh,  well,  I  will  see  him,  of  course.' 

Gredel  had  expected  that  answer,  for  she  had  heard  Sir  Theo- 
dore Atherton  tell  his  wife  that  Durthwaite  was  a  good  fellow  and 
clever,  who  might  be  useful  and  ought  to  be  educated ;  and  she 
knew  that  Lady  Atherton  had  undertaken  the  task. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Durthwaite  was  an  attractive  subject  for  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  genus  *  Conservative 
Working  Man,'  and  was  the  more  interesting  because  he  came 
from  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  soil  is  too  barren  for  Con- 
servatism to  thrive  well  as  a  rule. 

He  was  bom  a  peasant  in  the  wildest  of  the  Cumberland  wilds. 
Being  considered  a  *  parlish  '  clever  fellow  by  his  parents,  they  had 
been  at  some  pains  to  give  him  a  year  or  two  of  extra  schooling 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Board.  Lately,  on  the  death  of 
a  local  squireen,  to  whom,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  village, 
he  was  distantly  related,  he  had  inherited  a  moderate-sized 
estate ;  and  he  had  just  been  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
his  native  place.  He  was  a  well-grown,  frank-faced  young  man, 
with  no  self-consciousness,  a  great  deal  of  self-content,  and  a  sort 
of  rustic  directness  of  address.  Sir  Theodore  said  it  was  as  healthy 
as  a  day's  grouse-shooting  to  talk  to  him. 

*I  can't  talk  to  you  just  now,'  said  Ijady  Atherton,  as  he 
entered.  *  I  am  very  busy,  as  you  see.  I  don't  think  you  ever 
saw  me  busy  before.' 

^  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked,  looking  in  a  bewilderment  of  admira- 
tion at  the  mysterious  creation  of  silk  and  lace  and  cord  in  Lady 
Atherton's  hands. 

*  A  sachet.  A  thing  to  keep  handkerchiefs  in,  you  know.  I 
shall  have  finished  it  soon,  and  be  ready  to  talk  to  you  or  listen, 
whichever  you  like  best.    At  present  I  must  give  all  my  energies 
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to  my  work,  as  it  must  go  by  this  post.  It  is  a  contribution  to  a 
charity  bazaar.' 

Mr.  Durthwaite  ejaculated,  *  Just  thiak  of  that  now ! '  and  sat 
down  to  think  of  it  at  his  leisure. 

He  thought  he  had  never  in  the  world  seen  anything  quite  so 
beautiful  as  Lady  Atherton's  long  graceful  white  fingers  flying 
about  among  the  delicate  fragments  of  silk  and  lace,  and  convert- 
ing them  into  something  so  exquisitely  fine  he  hadn't  known  the 
name  of  it.  It  was  to  him  a  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  thing 
that  he  should  have  come  all  the  way  from  the  Cumberland  moors 
and  be  there  in  the  drawing-room  of  his  political  leader,  watching 
his  leader's  incomparable  wife  as  she  sewed. 

He  did  not  exactly  know  what  he  was  there  for.  If  any  one 
had  told  him  he  was  being  educated,  he  would  not  have  known 
enough  to  understand  what  was  meant,  and  would  probably  have 
asked  if  that  sort  of  thing  wasn't  generally  done  at  school. 

*  There !  it  is  finished,'  said  Lady  Atherton.  *  What  do  you 
think  of  it?' 

It  was  certainly  a  very  creditable  piece  of  fancy  work  as  such 
things  go.  The  beginning  of  it  had  apparently  been  a  big  piece 
of  pale  lemon-coloured  silk,  painted  all  over  with  great  sleepy- 
looking  irises  ;  and  it  was  sewn  up  into  such  a  complication  of  lace 
and  quilted  satin  and  silk  cord,  that  no  mere  man,  much  less  poor 
rustic  Nick,  could  have  been  expected  to  guess  what  its  use  might  be. 

*  It's  wonderful,'  he  said,  *  just  wonderful ;  but  where  do  you 
put  them  ? ' 

*  The  handkerchiefs  ?  Why,  here,'  and  she  pushed  her  slim 
blue-veined  hand  into  two  unexpected  pockets,  shaking  out  a  faint 
perfume  as  she  did  so. 

Nick's  mind  flew  back  to  the  terrible  square  yards  of  red 
cotton  of  his  youth.  At  that  moment  he  felt  very  much  educated, 
if  he  had  only  known  it. 

*  It's  just  wonderful,' rqieated  Nick ;  *  and  did  you  really  invent 
all  that  yourself?' 

*  Oh  dear,  no.  I  have  not  imagination  enough  to  invent  any- 
thing. It  i^  an  exact  copy  of  one  of  my  wedding-presents.  The 
giver,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  did  design  it.  I  think  you  know 
her— Miss  Haydon.* 

*  Miss  Haydon  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Durthwaite.  *  Isn't  that  the 
girl  there  is  some  story  about  ? ' 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Durthwaite,'  said  Lady  Atherton  sweetly,  *  there 
is  never  any  story  about  a  lady  whom  another  lady  mentions  to  you.' 

*  I  beg  your  T>ardon,'  said  Nick  promptly ;  *  I  won't  say  such  a 
thing  again.^  ^'^'^'^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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^  Don't.    And  now  please  tell  me  the  stoiy.' 

*  Well,  I  heard  that  she  jilted  some  poor  man  very  abominably 
for  the  sake  of  some  rich  one.' 

*  Please  contradict  that  story  on  my  anthority,  if  you  hear  it 
again.' 

*  Certainly.     Isn't  it  true,  then  ? ' 

*  Oh,  if  it  were  true  it  would  have  been  contradicted  long  ago. 
I  know  nothing  about  it ;  but  I  shall  ask  Miss  Haydon.  Mean- 
while, I  know  my  friend.     Will  you  ring,  please  ? ' 

*  You  can  take  this  now,  Gr6del,'  said  Lady  Atherton,  as  her 
maid  entered.  ^  You  will  find  the  packet  of  autographs  in  my 
handkefthief-case.  Put  them  with  this  and  direct  it  to  Mrs. 
Easterhouse,  The  Town  Hall,  Clayton.  She  might  miss  it  if  it 
were  sent  to  her  house.' 

*  It  is  convenient  sometimes  to  be  the  wife  of  a  politician,' 
said  I^y  Atherton,  turning  to  Nick ;  *  one  can  contribute  to  a 
bazaar  so  easily.  Mrs.  Easterhouse  tells  me  the  good  Tories  of 
Clayton  will  give  as  much  as  half-a-crown  for  one  of  Teddy's 
autographs.' 

'  Of  course.  I  once  gave  seven-and-sizpence  for  one  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's,  and  money  was  very  scarce  with  me,  too.  It  is 
very  good  of  Sir  Theodore  to  write  them.' 

*  He  doesn't,'  laughed  Lady  Atherton ;  *  no  earthly  power  could 
induce  him  to  write  an  autograph.  I  have  been  cutting  these 
off  his  old  letters.     It  was  very  generous  of  me,  don't  you  think  ? ' 

Lady  Atherton  might  have  added  that  she  had  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  autographs  of  Sir  Theodore 
Atherton  which  were  suitable  for  publicity,  most  of  the  letters 
of  that  eminent  statesman  being  signed  '  Till  death  your  loving 
Teddy.'  And  though  such  signatures  would  undoubtedly  have 
brought  a  much  higher  price  than  the  more  conventional '  Yours 
ever,  T.  H.  Atherton,'  there  were  limits  to  her  generosity. 

Nick  was  seized  with  a  bright  idea. 

*  Why,  I  can  be  as  generous  as  you,'  he  said,  *  if  a  bazaar  ever 
comes  my  way.     I  have  a  lot  of  letters  from  you.' 

*  Notes,  you  mean ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  of  no  use. 
You  see  I  am  nobody.  I  am  only  somebody's  wife.  Besides,  no 
one  would  ever  be  sure  mine  was  genuine ;  I  write  differently 
every  time  I  take  a  new  pen.  Teddy  says  whenever  he  receives  a 
strange  hand,  he  expects  to  find  it  is  from  me.' 

Nick  could  never  quite  get  used  to  having  his  political  leader 
spoken  of  as  *  Teddy.'  It  was  all  very  well  for  Lady  Atherton  to 
say  it,  but  he  felt  idmost  presumptuous  in  hearing  it  said. 

People  who  live  in  town,  and  can  see  their  favourite  heroes 
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and  prophets  every  day,  can  ride  on  the  same  bus  with  them,  or 
patronise  the  same  butcher,  cannot  ever  be  brought  to  understand 
the  intense  veneration  the  dwellers  on  the  borders  and  outskirts 
of  civilisation  feel  for  the  leaders  and  movers  of  society  and  of 
the  political  world. 

A  good  many  people  had  taken  young  Durthwaite  up;  partly, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  strong  liking  Sir  Theodore  Atherton 
had  conceived  for  him,  but  more  because  they  found  his  frank, 
easy-going  country  innocence  wonderfully  attractive.  Nick  was 
at  first  utterly  bewildered  when  he  found  himself  associating  with 
people  who  until  now  had  only  been  to  him  the  great  names 
that  made  the  newspapers  interesting  ;  but  now  he  was  beginning 
to  take  things  as  they  came,  and  to  enjoy  them  very  much,  but, 
most  of  all,  he  enjoyed  being  educated  by  Lady  Atherton. 

Sir  Theodore  was  not  the  leader  of  his  party,  but  he  was  one  of 
them,  and  had  always  been  Nick's  hero  and  prophet,  even  when  he 
too  had  been  only  a  name  in  the  newspapers.  Nick  worshipped 
him  more  enthusiastically  than  ever  now  he  knew  him  as  a  friend 
and  a  host  possessed  of  a  real  personality  and  of  a  wife. 

It  was  not  very  long  since  Nick  had  given  so  much  more  than 
he  could  afford  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  signature,  and  all  through 
the  remainder  of  his  conversation  with  Lady  Atherton  that  after- 
noon he  was  forming  a  wild  romantic  resolve. 

Lady  Atherton  had  said  that  wonderful  piece  of  work  was  for 
a  charity  bazaar.  Any  one  could  buy  it  who  liked,  of  course,  and 
why  not  he  as  well  as  another  ?  He  had  heard  the  address.  He 
knew  where  it  was  going.  Let  the  Clayton  Tories  content  them- 
selves with  the  autographs.  The  work  would  be  no  precious  relic 
to  them.  Lady  Atherton  said  so.  It  would  only  be  a—  a — well, 
he  didn't  exactly  remember  what,  but  a  thing  to  put  handkerchiefs 
in  ;  but  to  him  it  was  almost  sacred. 

When  he  left  Lady  Atherton's  drawing-room  he  went  straight 
to  the  nearest  railway  station  to  get  a  time-table,  and  find  out 
where  Clayton  was.  It  was  a  good  deal  farther  off  than  he  had 
expected ;  but  he  found  that  if  he  took  a  late  train  that  night,  he 
should  reach  Clayton  almost  as  soon  as  the  bazaar  was  opened, 
and  then,  having  secured  the  sachet,  get  back  to  town  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

Sir  Theodore  Atherton  was  more  than  a  great  politician — he 
was  a  good  husband;  though,  perhaps,  rather  a  dull  one.  At 
home  he  was  a  quiet,  indolent  man,  whose  share  in  domestic 
discussions  consisted  generally  in  sitting  with  his  chin  on  his 
hands  hearing  his  wife  talk,  and  interjecting  gM^^gy'Cwhenever 
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she  paused.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would  achieve  a  longer  sen- 
tence ;  but  it  was  always  with  a  very  apparent  eflFort,  that  gave 
one  the  impression  that  he  had  forgotten  the  language,  or  had 
exhausted  all  his  store  of  complete  sentences  last  debate,  and  was 
searching  the  odd  nooks  and  comers  of  his  memory  for  any  frag- 
ment that  might  be  left. 

Lady  Atherton  complained  sometimes  that  if  ever  she  wanted 
to  hear  her  husband  talk  she  had  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  contented  with  him,  and  he,  on  his 
part,  was  most  completely  contented  with  her. 

During  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Durthwaite's  visit,  Lady 
Atherton  began  to  give  her  husband  details  as  to  his  education. 

*  I  think  we  may  call  him  nearly  finished  now,  Teddy,'  she 
said.     *  Do  you  know  what  we  must  do  next  ?  ' 

Sir  Theodore  said  *  Yes,'  not  at  all  in  answer  to  the  question, 
but  to  signify  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  another  idea. 

*  When  we  have  finished  educating  him,  we  must  marry  him.' 
Sir  Theodore  slowly  changed  the  hand  that  was  supporting  his 

chin,  and  eaid  slowly,  *  Why  not  ? '  Then  as  an  afterthought, 
*Who?' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Kate  Haydon  ? ' 

*0h  dear,  no,'  said  Sir  Theodore,  started  into  emphasis. 
*  She's  the  girl  who  behaved  so  badly  to  Brereton.' 

^  You  never  told  me  any  one  had  behaved  badly,  as  you  call  it, 
to  CJolonel  Brereton.' 

*  Didn't  I  ?     He  tells  me  often  enough.' 

*  Well,  Kate  never  even  mentioned  Colonel  Brereton's  name 
to  me.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Sir  Theodore,  leaving  the  conversation  with  her. 

*  Teddy,'  said  his  wife  sternly,  *  I  am,  as  you  know,  the  most 
open-hearted  confiding  young  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
tell  you  everything  I  know  on  every  subject,  with  the  most 
unlimited  generosity,  whether  you  are  interested  or  not ;  but  you 
and  Colonel  Brereton  and  Kate  Haydon,  who  are  all  my  nearest 
friends,  are  the  most  abominably  reticent  set  of  people  existent. 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  heard  hints  of  a  dark  and  tragic 
secret  between  two  of  you.  Be  so  good  as  to  collect  your  faculties 
and  tell  me  every  word  of  the  story.' 

Atherton  felt  himself  in  for  it,  so  he  leaned  forward  a  little 
more  and  began  resignedly : — 

<  Well,  she  was  engaged  to  Brereton,  or  perhaps  she  wasn't 
quite  engaged,  and  another  fellow,  awfully  rich,  turned  up,  and 
Brereton  was  jealous,  and  she  did  not  write  to  him,  and  got 
engaged  to  the  other  fellow,  but  he  died,  so  she  wasn't  married,' 
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*  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  she  should  write  to  >iinn  ? ' 
<  I  can't  say.     That's  all  I  know ;    and  it  has  just  spoilt 

Brereton/ 

^  I  shall  ask  her  about  it,  Teddy.  She  ought  to  have  told  me. 
Not  all  that,  of  course ;  for  I  don't  believe  half  of  it  is  true,  but 
her  version.' 

*  I  only  wish  Brereton  wouldn't  tell  me ;  so  often,  I  mean. 
He  can  talk  of  nothing  else — not  nothing  except  her,  but  all 
women.  Doesn't  believe  in  them ;  thinks  they're  no  good,  that 
sort  of  thing.     It's  awfully  boring.' 

*  Oh,  Teddy,  I  should  never  have  thought  it.  I  always  found 
him  so  attentive — and  fatherly  almost.    I  am  sure  he  likes  me.' 

If  Atherton  had  spoken  what  was  in  his  mind,  he  would  have 
said,  *  Brereton  thinks  just  well  enough  of  you  to  think  you  worth 
watching,  and  I,  who  think  a  woman  who  wanted  watching  would 
be  worth  nothing,  am  on  the  verge  of  quarrelling  with  him  on 
this  account ; '  but  he  didn't.  He  only  said  that  Brereton  was  a 
lunatic,  and  then  added,  after  a  moment  or  two,  ^  But  he's  a  good 
fellow,  and  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  being  very  fond  of  him.' 

*  Poor  Colonel  Brereton ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,'  said  Lady 
Atherton.  And  she  continued  to  be  sorry  for  him  at  intervals  all 
the  evening,  and  began  to  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a  better  plan 
to  reconcile  CJolonel  Brereton  to  Miss  Haydon  than  to  marry  her 
to  Mr.  Durthwaite. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Durthwaite  arrived  at  Clayton  Town  Hall  a  few  moments 
after  the  bazaar  was  opened,  and  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  for 
Mrs.  Easthouse's  stall. 

*  You  are  our  first  customer,'  said  that  lady  pleasantly.  ^  I 
must  show  you  something  very  pretty.' 

*  You  are  very  good.  I  want  something  to  put  handkerchiefs 
in,'  he  said. 

^  Anything  of  this  sort  ? '  showing  him  several  very  serviceable- 
looking  carved  wooden  boxes. 

^  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  It  must  be  made  of  silk  and  lace,  and  be 
pretty,  very  pretty.' 

^  Oh,  indeed,'  and  concluding  that  this  very  good-looking  young 
man  wanted  to  choose  a  present  for  a  lady,  Mrs.  Easterhouse  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  him,  and  showed  him  every  handkerchief- 
sachet  on  her  stall,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  when  she  had  begun  to 
lose  patience,  a  pretty  girl  came  forward  and  handed  her  a  packet. 

*  This  has  just  come  by  the  post,  mother,'  she  said.  ^  I  suppose 
it  is  Lady  Atherton's  handkerchief-sachet.' 

<  Now,'  said  Mrs,  Eaaterbouse,  turning  to  Nick  as  she  opened 
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it,  *  if  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  I  give  up  in  despair.  Jjook,  is  it 
not  beautiful  ? ' 

*  Oh  I '  exclaimed  Nick,  trying  to  smother  his  delight,  *  that 
might  do,  now.' 

But  Mrs.  Easterhouse  was  too  quick  for  him.  She  had  seen 
the  start  of  recognition,  and,  mistaking  it  for  admiration,  she 
nearly  doubled  the  price  of  the  sachet  in  consequence.  She  over- 
charged him  abominably,  in  fiict,  but  he  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
He  had  got  it  at  last,  that  was  all  he  cared  about.  He  bore  it 
away  in  triumph,  and  rejoiced  over  it  all  the  way  home. 

It  was  just  beginning  to  rain  when  Nick  reached  his  rooms. 
He  hurried  in  and  changed  quickly,  because  he  had  promised  him- 
self an  exquisite  pleasure  afterwards.  Not  knowing  that  a  sachet 
was  purely  a  lady's  luxury,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  most  delight- 
ful thing  to  keep  his  own  handkerchiefs  in  a  case  of  Lady  Ather- 
ton's  workmanship,  to  let  his  ordinary  commonplace  linen  be 
idealised  and  poeticised  by  resting  in  the  fragrant  fascinating 
pocket  where  her  gracious  hands  had  wandered. 

Now  Colonel  Brereton,  walking  towards  his  club,  had  been 
caught  in  the  rain,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  call  at  Durthwaite's 
and  borrow  an  umbrella.  Durthwaite,  of  course,  did  not  expect 
any  visitor  at  that  hour,  and  when  his  landlady  announced  '  Colonel 
Brereton,  to  borrow  an  umbrella,'  he  had  just  taken  the  sachet 
from  the  papers  it  had  travelled  in,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Easterhouse 
had  repacked  it,  and  had  begun -to  arrange  some  of  his  handker- 
chiefs in  it.  He  felt  a  little  awkward  at  being  discovered  so  occu- 
pied.    Brereton  started,  and  looked  pointedly  at  the  sachet. 

*  What  have  you  got  there  ?  '  he  said. 

*  It's  a  sachet,'  said  Nick,  who  had  got  the  name  by  heart  now. 

*  So  I  see,'  said  Brereton. 

*  I  bought  it  at  a  bazaar,'  said  Nick  awkwardly,  vaguely  con- 
scious of  something  disagreeable  in  the  other's  manner. 

*  Oh,  indeed ! '  said  Brereton,  looking  intently  at  the  marked 
postage  stamp  on  the  wrapper. 

Nick  felt  his  hand,  still  in  one  of  the  pockets,  touch  on  some- 
thing hard.  He  started  perceptibly,  and  drew  out  his  hand,  dis- 
placing as  he  did  so  a  sealed  envelope,  which  fell  on  the  floor. 

*  Oh,'  said  Colonel  Brereton  drily,  *  did  you  buy  that  at  the 
bazaar  too  ? ' 

*  Wherever  I  bought  it,  it  concerns  me,  not  you,'  said  Nick, 
angrily.  He  picked  up  the  envelope,  opened  it,  and  read  the 
contents  slowly  and  deliberately.  When  he  had  finished,  Brereton 
was  still  watching  him. 

*  Yon  came  for  an  umbrella,  I  think  ? '  said  Nick  quietljglc 
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'  Yes,  but  it  has  stopped  raining.' 

It  was  pouring  in  torrents,  but  Colonel  Brereton  did  not  feel 
like  borrowing  an  umbrella.  He  was  dreadfully  angry.  He  called 
a  hansom  and  drove  to  Sir  Theodore  Atherton's ;  he  found  Sir 
Theodore  stretched  at  full  length  on  his  dressing-room  sofa,  doing 
nothing. 

*  I  wish  to  goodness  you  wouldn't  lay  yourself  out  like  that,' 
said  Brereton  fretfully.  *  You  only  want  a  sheet  to  give  one  the 
idea  you  are  dead.' 

^  Since  you  always  make  as  much  noise  coming  in  as  the 
Judgment  Day,  it  doesn't  much  matter,'  said  Sir  Theodore,  half 
opening  his  eyes.  *  You  haven't  come  to  dinner  ? '  he  added  with 
a  shade  of  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

*  No.     That's  to-morrow/ 

*  Wouldn't  come  if  I  were  you.  Wouldn't  myself  if  I  weren't 
obliged.  Thought  it  vxis  to-morrow — dinner-day,  I  mean — for  a 
moment ;  but,'  settling  his  mind  to  rest  again,  *  Muriel  would  have 
reminded  me  sooner.' 

*  Look  here,  Atherton,'  said  his  friend,  ^  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.' 

*  Oh,  well.  Sit  down  somewhere ;  *  then,  as  an  afterthought, 
*  and  begin.' 

But  Brereton  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  begin. 

*  Look  here,  Atherton,'  he  said ;  *  I  have  told  you  often  you 
don't  take  enough  care  of  your  wife.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Athertoti,  patiently,  *  are  you  going  to  tell  me  so 
again?' 

*  I  have  told  you  often  how  unwise  it  is  to  allow  Lady  Ather- 
ton to  associate  with  Miss  Haydon.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
harm  one  false  woman  can  do.' 

*  To  another  false  woman,'  said  Atherton  coldly ;  but  Brereton 
was  too  full  of  his  own  thoughts  to  note  Atherton's  meaning. 

*  I  don't  want  to  say  more  than  I  need,  but  there  are  some 
things  you  ought  to  know  ;  for  instance,  how  often  young  Durth- 
waite  comes  here.' 

'  Mr.  Durthwaite  comes  at  my  desire,  and  it's  awfully  good  of 
Lady  Atherton  to  take  so  much  trouble  about  him.' 

*  Atherton,'  said  his  friend,  *  do  you  suppose  I  like  speaking 
in  this  way  ?     Can  I  have  any  motive  except  to  serve  you  ?  ' 

*  There's  a  story  my  wife  tells,'  began  Atherton  slowly, « at  least, 
I  don't  think  she  ever  told  it  to  any  one  except  me,  but  I  dare  say 
she  wouldn't  mind  if  I  repeated  it  just  now.     She  says  it's  the 
only  time  she  ever  sympathised  in  swearing.     It's  about  an  Irish-, 
man.    That's  not  important,  biit  the  fellow  was  Irish,  and  she-^l^ 
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Muriel,  you  know — says  the  story  is  so  pretty  she  must  give  the  credit 
where  it  belongs.  She  was  staying  at  a  little  seaport  town  where 
steamers  used  to  start  for  Bel&st.  The  steamer  was  supposed  to 
wait  for  the  midday  train,  only  nobody  ever  came  by  it,  so  the 
steamer  people  were  a  trifle  careless. 

<  Well,  one  day  Muriel  was  down  at  the  pier.  The  steamer 
was  a  little  quicker  than  usual,  and  just  passed  the  dock  gates  as 
the  train  drew  up,  and  for  a  wonder  there  was  one  passenger,  who, 
of  course  never  supposing  but  that  the  steamer  would  wait  for  the 
train,  came  down  along  the  platform  at  a  good  easy  pace  to  where  the 
steamer  was  quietly  moving  alongside  the  pier.  He  kept  up  with 
it,  expecting  every  moment  that  it  would  stop  against  the  pier  to 
take  up  passengers ;  but  gradually  it  dawned  on  him  that  the  pas- 
sengers were  already  on  board,  that  the  steamer  was  getting  up 
steam,  and  widening  the  distance  between  itself  and  the  pier  ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  steamer  had  started.  Well,  he  took  a  fresh  grip 
on  his  valise,  stepped  backwards  to  the  farther  side  of  the  pier, 
made  a  mental  calculation  of  the  distance,  and,  aiming  some  eight 
feet  behind  where  he  wanted  to  alight  to  allow  for  the  speed  of  the 
steamer,  ran.  Muriel,  who  always  went  in  for  athletics,  said  she 
expected  to  see  a  remarkably  fine  jump,  but  at  the  last  moment 
some  one  in  the  crowd  threw  his  arms  round  the  Irishman,  ex- 
plaining volubly  that  it  was  impossible,  he  couldn't  do  it,  he  would 
have  been  drowned. 

*It  was  impossible,  thanks  to  that  interference:  a  moment  before 
it  wouldn't  have  been.  The  Irishman  saw  this  as  he  looked  at  the 
now  hopelessly  distant  steamer,  then  he  turned,  Muriel  says,  with 
a  sort  of  patient  exasperation  at  the  other  fellow  and  said,  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  your  damned  officiousness."  * 

*  Atherton,'  cried  Brereton  reproachfully,  *  is  that  for  me  ?  Is 
it — quarrelling  ? ' 

^  It  has  come  to  that,'  said  the  other,  rising  suddenly  and  speak- 
ing with  quiet  energy.  *  Muriel  must  not  be  discussed.  Muriel 
must  not  be  criticised.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  way  Miss  Haydon 
behaved  to  you,  and  I  can  understand  how  that  has  made  you 
suspicious,  though  I  am  beginning  to  fancy  you  are  in  error  there ; 
but  in  any  case  Muriel  is  not  to  be  judged  by  Miss  Haydon's 
standard.  I've  known  you  all  my  life,  Brereton,  and  I  like  you  better 
than  any  man  I  know,  and  I've  borne  with  your  nonsense  a  long 
time ;  but  understand  now  finally,  I  will  never  again  hear  one  word 
of  criticism  concerning  Muriel  Summers.' 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  spoke  of  his  wife  by 
her  maiden  name,  under  which  he  had  first  known  and  believed  ia  . 
her.    That '  Cesar's  wife '  must  be  above  suspicion  is,  after  all. 
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but  an  expression  of  marital  vanity,  rather  than  of  faith  in  the 
individual  truth  of  one  woman. 

Brereton  was  astounded.  He  did  not  remember  to  have  ever 
heard  his  old  friend  speak  so  earnestly,  and  so  completely  (in  private 
life,  that  is),  since  they  had  been  at  Eton  together,  but  he  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fiEilseness  of  all  women,  even  including 
Lady  Atherton,  that  he  felt  he  must  speak. 

*  Please  yourself,*  he  said.  *  I  think  any  man  in  the  world  but 
I  would  leave  you  to  your  fate,  but  if  you  don't  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  now,  other  people  will  say  worse  things  soon,  that  you 
may  not  have  a  chance  of  hearing  till  too  late.  I  have  just  left 
Durthwaite  admiring  and  fondling  an  elaborate  piece  of  what 
women  call  "  fancy  work "  which  I  saw  your  wife  sewing  at  the 
day  before  yesterday.' 

*  He  is  welcome  to  anything  Lady  Atherton  chooses  to  send 
him.' 

*  Then  why  need  he  tell  me  he  bought  it,  or  look  so  annoyed 
when  I  saw  there  was  a  letter  sent  with  it  ? ' 

*  She  may  send  letters  on  any  and  every  subject  she  likes  to 
any  and  every  one  she  chooses.' 

*  Atherton,  this  makes  it  all  the  worse  of  her,  when  you  be- 
lieve in  her  like  that.  He  didn't  expect  that  letter.  It  was  sent 
in  the  other  thing  and  took  him  quite  by  surprise.  He  blushed 
like  a  girl,  and  shook  like  anything.  He  could  scarcely  speak 
when  he  wanted  to  send  me  off.  It  was  a  shame  to  watch  him. 
Atherton,  I'm  horribly  shocked  and  grieved  about  this.  It's 
terrible.    But  I  had  to  tell  you.' 

Atherton  looked  at  him  slowly  and  considered. 

*  You're  a  good  fellow  after  all.  Tommy,'  he  said.  *  King  for 
a  cab,  will  you  ?  while  I  put  some  boots  on.    I  want  to  be  quick.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  asked  Brereton  anxiously. 

*  Oh,  we'll  go  round  to  Durthwaite's,  don't  you  think  ?  and 
hear  about  it.' 

•  •.«..« 

Brereton  had  given  a  perfectly  true  description  of  Mr.  Durth- 
waite's emotions  when  he  read  the  contents  of  that  unlucky  enve* 
lope,  for  the  poor  fellow  had  been  more  shocked  and  amazed  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life.  He  had  expected  the  envelope  to 
contain  only  some  few  of  Sir  Theodore's  autographs  left  in  the 
sachet  by  mistake,  but  this  was  what  he  read  : — 

*  Are  you  acting  honestly  by  me,  or  kindly  ?  You  behave  as 
if  you  loved  me,  and  yet  you  do  not  speak.  What  can  I  do? 
You  know  I  am  not  free,  and  I  am  not  strong  nor  brave.  I  know 
von  are  proud,  but  don't  let  your  pride  piake  ^ou  cruel.    I  know 
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jou  love  me,  but  I  want  your  word  for  it.  Only  speak,  and  then 
neither  my  bondage  to  others,  nor  the  opinion  of  the  world,  nor 
8Dy  other  consideration  shall  keep  me  from  you.' 

Now  when  Nick  had  read  this  and  got  rid  of  Colonel  Brereton, 
he  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  think  of  it,  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
most  terrible  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  him,  or  ever  could 
have  happened. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  wonder  whether  the  letter  was 
meant  for  him  or  for  another,  or  to  speculate  as  to  how  it  came 
to  be  in  such  a  place.  The  thing  was  that  Lady  Atherton  had 
written  it ;  and  the  thought  was  appalling. 

Why,  if  she  had  written  it  she  was  wicked— downright  wicked ; 
and  Sir  Theodore  must  be  a  fool  not  to  have  found  that  out.  And 
if  that  were  so,  if  his  sweet,  grand,  gracious  empress  were  de- 
ceiving her  husband,  if  his  prophet  and  leader  was  not  astute 
enough  to  know  truth  from  falsehood,  why,  there  was  an  end  of 
everything  as  far  as  he  could  see,  and  life  generally  speaking  was 
a  failure. 

And  what  if  the  letter  were  for  him  ?  What  if  Lady  Atherton, 
with  her  wonderful  cleverness,  had  somehow  known  what  he  would 
do,  had  seen  as  she  so  often  did  what  wa3  passing  in  his  mind,  had 
actually  incited  him  to  act  disloyally  to  his  own  chosen  chief  and 
oracle  ?  The  thought  was  frightful.  He  sat  before  his  fire  with 
the  letter  in  his  hands,  about  the  most  miserable,  perplexed, 
ashamed  young  man  in  the  universe. 

Sir  Theodore  and  Colonel  Brereton  found  him  so  when  they 
entered.  He  started  to  his  feet,  thrusting  the  letter  into  his 
pocket. 

*  We're  disturbing  you,  I  fear,'  said  Sir  Theodore.  *  We  won't 
keep  you  long.' 

Nick  looked  up  and  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  his  dinner 
had  been  served  while  he  was  studying  the  letter.  He  wondered 
how  Sir  Theodore  could  think  of  such  a  trifle,  or  be  ready  with 
any  conventional  phrase.  He  made  none.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  his  visitors  would  expect  it.  The  letter  filled  the  whole 
universe  for  him. 

Seeing  his  miserable  embarrassment,  a  faint  look  of  surprise 
came  into  Sir  Theodore's  eyes ;  but  he  went  on  with  the  sentences 
he  had  evidently  prepared  on  his  way. 

^  Colonel  Brereton  has  got  an  absurd  idea,'  he  began ;  ^  he  does 
get  absurd  ideas  sometimes;  but  he's  a  good  fellow,  so  I  can't 
quarrel  with  him  as  I  ought,  so  I  want  to  set  him  right,  and  you 
can  do  it  in  a  moment.' 

Poor  Nick  didn't  feel  much  like  setting  anybody  right.    He 
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felt  horribly  ashamed  and  self-reproachful,  as  good  people  generally 
do  when  some  one  else  has  been  doing  wrong ;  but  he  realised  he 
must  somehow  shield  Lady  Atherton  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Brereton,  and  he  tried  to  twist  his  honest,  ingenuous  Cumberland 
face  into  an  expression  of  polite  indifference,  and  came  a  step  or 
two  nearer. 

*  He  says,'  went  on  Sir  Theodore — *  he  says  Lady  Atherton  sent 
you  a  present,  and ' 

*  She  did  not,'  interrupted  Nick  eagerly,  glad  to  be  able  to 
deny  something  at  least.     *  She  did  not.     I  bought  it  at  a  bazaar.' 

^It's  immaterial.     He  says  there  was  a  letter.' 

*  The  letter  is  no  concern  of  his.' 

*  Of  course ;  nor  of  mine  either.     I  want  you  to  tell  him  so.' 
Poor  Nick.     If  he  could  only  have   said  it!     A  man   more 

adroit,  but  equally  truthful,  could  easily  have  said  that  at  any  rate 
the  letter  concerned  neither  himself  nor  Lady  Atherton,  since  it 
was  neither  directed  nor  signed,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  Lady 
Atherton's  hand ;  but  Nick  wasn't  half  quick  enough  to  think  of 
that.  Besides,  of  all  the  letters  he  had  received  from  her,  none 
bore  any  resemblance  to  any  of  the  others.  So  he  only  said, 
*  There  is  some  mistake.' 

*  Of  course.  That's  what  I  say ;  but — '  he  hesitated,  turned 
from  Nick  to  Brereton,  who  stood  angry  and  grave.  There  was 
no  trace  of  any  ^  I  told  you  so '  look  on  his  face,  only  intense 
sorrow  for  his  friend.  Atherton  considered  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said : — 

*  The  best  thing  will  be  for  you  to  show  us  the  letter.' 

Nick  started  back,  instinctively  grasping  at  the  place  where 
the  letter  was.  Whether  it  was  meant  for  him  or  another  did  not 
matter.     All  he  knew  was  that  he  must  not  show  it. 

*I  can't  do  that,'  he  cried.     *  No ;  I  can't  do  that.' 

*  It  will  be  much  the  best,'  repeated  Atherton. 

*  I  can't.' 

*  That  is  all,  Atherton,'  said  Colonel  Brereton  quietly.  *  It  is 
as  well  I  spoke ;  but  we  had  better  go  now,  I  suppose,'  and  he 
laid  his  hand  almost  tenderly  on  his  friend's  arm.  Atherton  shook 
him  off  impatiently,  turning  to  Durthwaite. 

*  Do  you  see  the  impression  you  are  giving  ? ' 

*  I  can't  help  it,'  said  Nick.     *  If  you  had  only  come  alone ' 

'  I  will  go,'  said  Brereton.    <  Youll  find  me  at  the  Club,  Ted.' 
*0h,  confound   it!'    cried  Atherton,  worried  into  temper, 

*  how  you're  annoying  me !    Don't  you  see  it's  you  I  want  to  have 
convinced  ?    Mr.  Durthwaite,  kindly  show  us  that  letter^  I 

'  No,'  said  Nick.  Q  ^"^^  ^^  v^OOgle 
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^  You  refuse  definitely  to  show  it  ? ' 

*  I  can't  show  it.' 

Atherton  gave  an  angry  laugh  and  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he  turned  to  the  room  again. 
*  I  don't  know  which  of  you  is  worse,'  he  said  fretfully.  '  Tom, 
don't  you  forget  Muriel's  story.  Mr.  Durthwaite,  it  would  give 
me  the  most  intense  pleasure  to  get  that  letter  for  myself,  since 
you  won't  give  it ;  but  that  sort  of  thing  won't  do.  So  perhaps 
you  will  kindly  come  with  us  just  now.  I  see  the  cab  we  came 
in  still  waiting.' 

Nick  assented.  Anything  would  be  better  than  to  expose 
Lady  Atherton. 

*  Where  are  we  going  ? '  asked  Brereton,  as  he  followed  the 
others  downstairs. 

*  We  are  going  to  Lady  Atherton,  because  she  is  the  only  one 
among  us  who  has  a  grain  of  common  sense.' 

Lady  Atherton  was  not  alone  when  the  three  entered  the 
drawing-room,  but  her  companion  vanished  through  the  curtains 
into  the  room  beyond,  as  they  came  forward  into  the  light.  Lady 
Atherton  had  been  crying  a  little,  apparently,  but  she  looked 
wonderfully  pretty. 

All  Sir  Theodore's  annoyance  and  perplexity  disappeared  when 
he  began  to  speak  to  his  wife,  but  his  fluency  went  with  them. 

*  Muriel,'  he  began  lamely,  *  it's  all  nonsense,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  bother  you  about  it,  but  he^s  got  hold  of  some  mad  idea  about 
a  sachet  you  made,  with  a  letter  in  it  to  Aim,'  indicating  each 
with  a  faint  movement,  *  and  he  wouldn't  show  it,  so  we  came  to 
you.' 

Sir  Theodore  seemed  to  think  he  had  done  his  port  now,  for 
he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  left  things  to  take  their  course. 

*  What  is  it  all  about,  Mr.  Durthwaite  ?  Why  should  you  not 
show  any  of  my  letters  ? ' 

At  that  moment  it  flashed  in  Durthwaite's  mind  what  an  utter 
fool  he  had  been  not  to  know  it  was  all  right. 

*  I  didn't  know  much  of  Colonel  Brereton,  and  Sir  Theodore 
wanted  me  to  show  it  to  Aim.  There  is  some  mistake.'  He 
handed  her  the  letter. 

An  excited  flash  rose  to  her  face  as  she  read  it.  Her  eyes 
gleamed  indignantly  as  she  looked  at  Colonel  Brereton.  *And 
you  distrusted  me?'  she  said. 

Then  he  too  suddenly  felt  ashamed  and  ridiculous,  and  had 
nothing  to  say. 

< Am  I  to  see  it?'  said  Sir  Theodore  placidly.    yV^OOgle 
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*  No,  dear ;  it  is  for  Colonel  Brereton  to  see.'  She  handed  him 
the  sheet. 

*  Teddy,'  she  went  on,  turning  to  her  husband,  *  he  ought  to 
have  had  that  letter  three  years  ago.  I  told  you  I  should  ask 
Kate  Haydon  about  that  story.  I  have  been  asking  her  this  after- 
noon. She  is  so  quiet  and  reticent,  she  would  have  kept  silent 
until  the  end  of  the  world  if  I  hadn't.  It  appears  she  used  to  be 
vexy  fond  of  Colonel  Brereton ;  but  he  was  very  wild  then,  you 
know,  and  had  no  prospects.  You  remember  what  her  people 
were  like,  so  strict  and  so  money-loving.  They  could  have  put 
up  with  the  want  of  character  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  want  of 
money ;  but  they  would  not  hand  her  over  to  probable  perdition 
and  certain  poverty.  So  they  made  the  worst  of  his  want  of 
repute,  and  persecuted  her  awfully ;  but  all  the  same  she  would 
have  been  true  to  him  if  she  had  only  been  sure  he  loved  her.' 

*  She  wrote  this  to  me  years  ago,'  broke  in  Colonel  Brereton, 
*  and  I  never  got  it.     She  loved  me  all  the  time  while  I  thought 

^Where  is  she.  Lady  Atherton  ?    Presently  I  will  come  and 

beg  for  your  forgiveness,  but  now  I  must  see  Aer.     Where  is 
she?' 

Lady  Atherton  pointed  towards  the  inner  room.  *You  will 
find  her  there.  Go  to  her,  and  you  will  be  much  happier  than 
you  deserve.' 

*  Go  on,  Muriel,'  said  Sir  Theodore  as  he  left  them. 

^  That's  almost  all.  All  that  time  Miss  Haydon  was  making 
a  wedding-present  for  me,  and  by  some  strange  blunder  the  letter 
must  have  got  inside  it,  and  lain  there  until  Gr^del  took  it  out 
in  mistake  for  a  packet  of  autographs.  When  the  poor  girl  re- 
ceived no  answer,  she  let  herself  be  worried  into  accepting  the 
other  man,  who  died ;  but  I  don't  understand  how  you  came  to 
have  the  letter,  Mr.  Durthwaite.* 

*  Oh,  I  ?  Well,  you  know,  I'd  seen  you  make  it — the  sachet, 
I  mean — and  it  was  so  beautiful,  and — ^and — I  admire  both  of 
you  so  much,  that  I  just  went  down  to  Clayton  and  bought  it,  you 
know.    I  do  hope  you  won't  mind.' 

Sir  Theodore  burst  into  a  hearty  good-tempered  laugh.  *  What 
enthusiasm ! '  he  cried.  *  Why,  if  you  wanted  it,  why  on  earth 
didn't  you  ask  for  it  ?  You'd  have  given  it  him,  wouldn't  you, 
Muriel  ?  At  any  rate,  since  his  appreciation  of  your  work  has 
brought  about  such  a  satisfactory  discovery  for  us  all,  the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  sew  him  a  dozen  or  so  of  handkerchiefs  to  put  in  it.' 

DOROTHEA  DAVEWAY. 
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They  have  chained  me  in  the  central  hall, 
And  are  letting  drops  of  water  fall, 
On  my  forehead  so  close  to  the  granite  wall. 
Drop drop. 

They  were  cold  at  first,  but  they  now  are  warm, 
And  I  feel  a  prick  like  the  prick  of  a  thorn, 
Which  comes  with  the  fall  of  each  drop  so  warm. 
Drop drop. 

A  circle,  I  feel  beginning  to  form, 
A  circle  of  fire  round  each  drop  so  warm, 
A  circle  that  throbs  to  the  prick  of  the  thorn. 
Drop drop. 

The  circle  is  growing  between  my  eyes. 
Each  drop  that  falls  increases  its  size, 
And  a  flame  of  fire  upward  flies. 
At  each 

Drop drop. 

It's  growing  larger,  my  God !  the  pain. 
Of  this  awful,  damnable,  circular  flame. 
Cutting  its  way  through  my  throbbing  brain. 
Drop drop. 

It's  growing  larger,  dilating  my  brain, 
Before  its  circular  throbbing  flame, 
Till  I  feel  like  a  universe  of  pain. 

Drop drop.  ^  , 
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Suns  of  fire  are  falling  fiast, 

Drop— —drop, 
On  to  my  brain,  oh  God !  can  this  last  ? 

Drop drop. 

The  stars  of  the  universe  all  beat  time. 
As  each  raging  sun  of  heat  and  flame, 
Falls  with  a  measured  throb  on  my  brain, 
Drop drop. 

Time  has  grown  as  large  as  my  brain, 

Drop drop. 

Ten  million  years  of  agonised  pain. 

Lie  between  the  fall  of  each  sun  of  flame, 

Drop drop. 

Something  is  coming ! 

Drop drop. 

Something  is  going  to  happen ! ! 

Drop 

Something  has  snapped ! ! ! 

The  falling  suns  cease. 

0  God !  can  it  be  that  you've  sent  me  release  ? 

Is  this  death,  this  feeling  of  exquisite  peace  ? 

It  is  death. 

HARRY   STACPOOLB. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  PLOT  THICKENS. 

No !  it  was  only  a  fair  apparition,  clad  in  a  simple  morning- 
dress  and  plain  straw  hat,  but  with  a  certain  qneenly  manner  of 
her  own  as  she  crossed  the  lawn  towards  us.  ^  Good  morning, 
Minnie  dear ! '  warmly  to  my  companion.  *  Good-morning ' — cold 
as  ice  to  me  1     *  And  where  is  Malcolm,  Min  ? ' 

That  question  took  me  quite  aback.  Suppose  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, coupled  with  Minnie's  confidences,  had  led  me  to  invent 
this  story  of  an  injured  heroine  ! 

Minnie  herself  seemed  no  less  surprised. 

*  Malcolm! '  she  repeats  wonderingly.  *  Surely  you  do  not  want 
him,  Kathleen  ? ' 

Breathlessly  I  awaited  her  reply. 

^  No,  dear,'  she  said  with  a  half-sigh,  half-smile,  as  though  the 
idea  were  both  sad  and  ludicrous.  .  *  /  do  not,  my  father  does. 
He  has  had  some  new  books  sent  firom  town,  and  we  are  busy 
arranging  them.  I  have  done  what  I  can,  but  he  is  already  tired, 
and  it  wants  a  man's  long  arm  to  reach  the  higher  shelves.' 

Minnie  glanced  instantly  at  me,  but  I  went  on  ^  shelling ' 
busily  with  a  purposely  uninterested  expression. 

This  was  just  the  opportunity  I  wanted,  but  I  had  taken  the 
measure  of  my  lady,  and  knew  that  too  eager  an  offer  of  assistance 
would  be  instantly  repelled. 

*  Malcolm  is  away,'  began  Minnicf,  with  another  look  at  me, 
which  Miss  Ferriss  evidently  ignored. 

^  Then  we  must  do  without  him ! '  she  said,  rather  hastily,  and 
rose  to  take  leave  at  once. 
I  rose  too. 

*  If  you  have  no  objection,'  I  remarked,  with  polite  indifference, 
<  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer  my  services  to  your  father.  Miss  Ferriss. 
Mrs.  Norton  suggested  that  I  should  go  to  see  him  this  morning; 
she  fancied  he  was  not  quite  well.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  he  is  very  well,  I  am  happy  to  say,'  returned 
Kathleen,  eyeing  me  defiantly,  while  I  waited,  secretly  burning 
with  impatience,  outwardly  calm  as  a  rock.  You  cordd  see  she 
longed  to  give  me  a  sound  snub  and  a  ^  No ! '  in  those  resolute 
tones  of  hers,  as  we  stood  there,  face  to  face,  measuring  each 
other's  strength.  Digitized  by  Google 
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*  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  offer,'  she  said,  slowly,  at  last.  *  My 
father  will  be  greatly  obliged.' 

If  it  had  not  been  a  question  of  her  father's  convenience  she 
certainly  would  not  have  agreed  on  any  account.  I  saw  that,  and 
laughed  to  myself  as  I  ran  oflf  to  wash  my  hands:  at  the  same  time 
it  seemed  to  me  another  small  but  not  quite  valueless  proof  of  how 
completely  her  own  feelings  were  laid  aside  for  his  comfort. 

My  courage  rose  as  we  set  oflF  together,  Miss  Ferriss  stepping 
out  briskly  in  her  desire  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  alone 
with  me. 

*  A  delightful  family  —the  Nortons — are  they  not  ? '  I  began ; 
to  which  she  assented  briefly,  but  still  politely.  *  There  are  many 
advantages  in  belonging  to  a  large  family,'  I  continued,  ever  work- 
ing for  my  end.     *  You  have  but  one  brother,  I  believe  ? ' 

A  pained  colour  rose  into  her  face. 

*  But  one,'  she  answered  constrainedly. 

I  knew  I  was  hurting  her,  and  would  have  done  anything  to 
avoid  it,  had  I  not  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  my  con- 
jectures had  truth  in  them,  and  more  and  more  desirous  to  save 
her  from  ultimate  misery. 

*  No  doubt  your  father  was  greatly  disappointed  that  his  only 
son  should  not  follow  in  his  footsteps  ? '  was  my  next  query,  put 
with  apparent  aa/ng-froid^  but  with  deep  inward  trepidation. 

No  reply.  Then,  as  I  was  about  to  repeat  the  question,  ^  Excuse 
me,'  said  Miss  Ferriss,  haughtily,  ^  that  is  not  a  subject  I  choose 
to  discuss  with  a  stranger ! ' 

Again  the  knowledge  that  I  was  not  the  veritable  Henry 
increased  my  difficulties.  But  one  point,  at  least,  was  perfectly 
dear.  Her  brother's  name  was  one  which  it  had  pained  her  to 
hear  spoken.  And  why?  Not  alone  because  it  had  entailed  upon 
her  the  sacrifice  of  her  affections,  but  because  it  was  linked  with 
some  deed — mere  youthful  folly,  perhaps — ^which  in  her  pure  eyes 
appeared  a  crime. 

It  was  a  very  short  walk  to  the  Rectory,  and  as  we  reached  the 
gate  I  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 

Sunnyside  was  a  pretty  place  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  this,  which,  thatched  and  ivy-grown,  stood  there  in 
the  sunlight,  looking,  as  Shelley  says, /Like  a  rose  embowered 
in  its  own  green  leaves.' 

Miss  Ferriss  was  the  least  bit  in  the  world  softened  by  my 
admiration.  *  It  is  a  dear  home ! '  she  murmured.  ^  And,  once,  so 
happy ! ' 

Checking  a  rising  sigh,  she  opened  the  door  and  bade  me 
enter.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Lovely  outside,  it  was  no  less  charming  within.  Quaint,  as  a 
poet's  ideal  dwelling ;  still,  as  a  student's  home ;  and  yet  pleasant 
and  fair,  as  only  the  mind  of  a  graceful  woman  could  make  it. 

Miss  Ferriss  showed  me  at  once  into  the  library.  *  Father, 
here  is  a  helper  for  you ! '  she  began.  But  the  Rector  was  not 
there  to  answer  her.  Books  were  wildly  scattered  about,  but  his 
chair  was  empty  and  his  hat  was  gone.  A  scrap  of  paper  was  left 
for  her  on  the  table.     She  read,  and  passed  it  to  me : — 

*  Dear, — ^I  am  called  away,  and  may  not  be  back  to  luncheon. 
Pray  get  some  one  to  help  you  put  the  room  to  rights,  for  I  cannot 
work  in  the  midst  of  such  disorder.' 

^  And  he  has  pulled  out  all  the  books  we  had  already  arranged ! ' 
said  Kathleen,  looking  round  her  with  dismay. 

The  poor  Bector,  in  his  undecided  fashion,  had  taken  down  a 
volume  here,  and  rearranged  a  shelf  there,  and  left  an  almost 
hopeless  confusion  for  the  patient  hands  of  his  daughter  to  over- 
come. 

But  she  set  to  work  with  a  good  will,  and  I  helped  to  the  best 
of  my  power ;  admiring  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  girl 
who  could  thus  devote  herself  to  handling  dusty  books  for  the 
whole  of  a  delicious  summer  morning ! 

Not  a  grumbling  word,  not  a  complaint  escaped  her;  and 
perhaps  she  thought  I  too  deserved  a  meed  of  praise  as  I  came 
down  the  ladder,  flushed  with  the  exertion  of  placing  many  massive 
volumes  on  a  shelf  at  arm's  length. 

We  had  been  talking  veiy  pleasantly  for  some  time.  The 
sight  of  books  we  both  had  read  drew  us  on  to  discuss  their  con- 
tents, and  I  was  both  pleased  and  astonished  with  the  reach  of 
her  intellect  and  her  soundness  of  judgment. 

All  the  greater  pity  that  she  should  be  thrown  away  on  such 
a  man  as  Malcolm,  who  had  boasted  to  me  that  morning  that  he 
read  nothing  but  the  newspaper ! 

Miss  Ferriss  was  evidently  thawing  towards  me.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  certainly  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  my  object — ^namely, 
the  winning  of  her  confidence.  Still,  hope  did  not  forsake  me, 
and  I  was  growing  warier  every  hour. 

*You  are  good,'  she  remarked  at  length,  almost  cordially. 
*  It  was  hardly  fair  to  take  you  from  pleasant  companions  and  out- 
door enjoyment  for  this.' 

Had  Minnie  or  Fannie  Norton  spoken  thus,  I  should  have 
answered  her  with  a  ready  compliment;  but  Kathleen,  I  felt 
sure,  would  despise  the  nonsense  that  amused  the  other  girls. 

*  I  am  quite  willing  to  help  you,  Miss  Ferriss/  I  observ^ ; 
whereupon  she  glanced  up,  half-curiously.  Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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After  the  flowing  style  in  which  she  had  heard  me  talking  to 
the  Nortons,  no  doubt  she  wondered  that  I  should  be  so  discreetly 
chill  in  manner  to  one  young  and  fair  as  herself. 

All  the  same,  I  had  judged  correctly  that  plain  speaking 
would  please  her  best ;  and  now,  as  she  leaned  her  head  on  one 
hand  and  surveyed  me  thoughtfully,  I  could  see  that  the  grave 
brown  eyes  had  a  more  friendly  expression  in  them. 

It  struck  me  the  next  moment  how  very  weary  she  was  looking. 

She  had  not  got  herself  up  like  the  Nortons  in  coquettish 
apron  or  cap.  Her  neat  plain  gown  was  suited  to  her  work,  and 
she  had  tied  a  handkerchief  over  her  hair,  hiding  it  all  completely. 
If  her  wish  had  been  to  make  herself  appear  as  ugly  as  possible, 
the  attempt  had  failed.  She  looked  like  a  sister  of  charity  with 
the  white  bandage  coming  down  to  her  forehead,  and  now,  pale 
with  fatigue,  it  made  her  seem  still  whiter  and  more  wan. 

*  Miss  Ferriss,  do  you  know  that  it  is  past  two,  and  you  have 
had  no  lunch  ? '  I  exclaimed.  *  You  shall  not  touch  another  book 
until  you  have  had  something  to  eat  and  drink.' 

'  I  am  tired,'  she  admitted,  slowly  descending  from  her  perch 
on  a  flight  of  steps.  *  I  have  been  at  work  since  six  this  morning, 
and  most  of  the  time  on  foot.  But  I  should  have  liked  to  finish 
first,'  she  added  wistfully,  *  lest  my  father  should  come  home.' 

*  Then  leave  it  to  me,'  I  at  once  suggested.  *  I  can  easily  go 
on  while  you  get  some  refreshment.' 

The  look  of  relief  on  Kathleen's  face  was  unmistakable,  but 
feelings  of  hospitality  prevailed. 

*  No,  that  will  never  do,'  she  said,  trying  to  speak  heartily. 
*  You  must  come  and  have  something  too.' 

My  appetite  was  good,  and  I  made  no  further  opposition. 

*  Bridget,'  began  Miss  Ferriss,  as  a  tidy  Irishwoman  appeared 
in  answer  to  her  ring,  *  we  will  have  lunch  immediately.' 

*Arrah!  without  waitin'  for  his  Eivirence?'  cried  the  old 
woman.  ^And  who's  the  gintleman.  Miss  Kathie,  dear,  that's 
been  helpin'  you  put  things  nate  ? ' 

*  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Norton's,'  replied  Miss  Ferriss,  with  a  slight 
smile.  *Now,  make  haste,  Bridget!  And  oh!  Bridget,'  she 
exclaimed,  as  the  old  woman  was  bustling  away;  Mook  every- 
where for  my  locket — I  have  lost  it — the  little  locket  I  wear  on 
my  watch-chain.' 

^  Shure,  thin,  it's  Misther  Jack's  kapesake  as  ye  mane  ?  Ah  ! 
Miss  Kathie,  when  will  we  have  him  back  ? ' 

And  Bridget  disappeared  with  a  sigh  for  <  Misther  Jack.' 

*  She  was  our  old  nurse,'  Kathleen  explained  to  me.  ^  My 
mother  was  Irish,  and  Bridget  came  over  with  her  when  she 
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married.     She  takes  liberties,  as  old  servants  will,  bat  is  a  good 
faithful  creature,  nevertheless.' 

We  sat  down  to  a  very  simple  meal  in  the  old-fashioned  little 
dining-room.  The  Rector  had  appropriated  the  larger  apartment 
for  his  beloved  books,  and  this  was  in  reality  only  a  morning-room. 

Over  the  fireplace  hung  a  picture — a  family  group,  which 
quickly  attracted  my  attention.  Mrs.  Ferriss  was  undoubtedly , 
represented  by  the  central  figure,  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Kathleen,  and  on  a  footstool  at  her  feet  was  a  bright-eyed 
laughing  boy.  *  Jack,  no  doubt,'  I  thought ;  for  in  the  facile 
features,  weak  yet  amiable,  one  could  trace  a  disposition  that 
would  easily  be  led  astray.  Rather  more  in  the  background  stood 
the  slender  figure  of  a  girl, — she  seemed  already  to  feel  the  coming 
responsibilities  of  her  life,  for  the  little  mouth  was  folded  in  a 
firm,  resolute  fashion,  though  the  sweet  eyes — as  yet  unclouded — 
still  smiled  as  a  happy  child. 

I  was  tempted  to  look  and  look  again  while  we  remained  there ; 
but  directly  after  luncheon  Kathleen  suggested  a  return  to  work. 

My  anxiety  was  now  overpowering. 

There  was  not  much  more  to  be  done,  and,  that  finished,  I 
should  have  no  possible  excuse  for  lingering. 

Miss  Ferriss  herself  seemed  determined  to  shorten  the  time, 
and,  recruited  by  her  rest,  she  worked  with  such  zeal  that  one 
hour's  more  labour  reduced  the  study  to  perfect  order.  At  the 
end  of  that  hour  I  cast  the  die. 

Every  attempt  to  approach  the  dreaded  topic,  casually,  had 
been  an  utter  failure.  We  were  playing  against  one  another,  and 
she  had  defeated  me  at  every  turn.  I  was  forced,  therefore,  to 
brave  her  certain  displeasure,  and  aim  straight  at  the  point. 

She  was  standing  by  the  open  window,  glad  of  the  fresh  air, 
and  gladder  still  to  think  that  her  task  was  done,  when  I  advanced 
as  though  to  say  good-bye. 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  pleasant  smile.  *  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Braughton.'  Her  tone  now  was  a  really  friendly 
one.     *  You  have  helped  me  most  kindly,  I  am  sure.' 

I  held  her  hand,  one  moment,  to  gain  courage,  then  let  it  fell, 
and  spoke  abruptly :  *  Miss  Ferriss,  it  is  a  pity  you  have  no  better 
friend  and  adviser  than  Malcolm  Norton.' 

Flushing  up  at  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  Kathleen  took 
no  other  notice  whatever  of  my  speech.  Silent  she  stood  as  though 
I  had  not  uttered  a  word  ! 

I  tried  again.  *It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  your  brother, 
perhaps,  to  have  some  one  to  appeal  to,  but  it  has  cost  you  dear, 
Miss  Ferriss,  and  the  worst  has  not  come  yet ! '     gtized  by Google 
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Her  lips  moved  several  times  without  power  to  articulate,  and 
then  her  eyes  blazed  angrily  upon  me  as  they  had  done  upon 
Malcolm  over  night. 

<  Mr.  Braughton,  you  not  only  puzzle  me,  you  make  me  doubt 
your  sanity*  What  possible  motive  can  lead  you,  an  utter  stranger, 
to  address  me  thus  ? ' 

*  No  motive,  but  a  strong  desire  and  will  to  help  you  in  this 
crisis  of  your  life.'     I  answered  quietly  but  boldly. 

This  was  taking  much  for  granted,  but  from  her  words  and 
manner  I  could  see  that  as  yet  I  had  not  blundered. 

*  Your  interest  in  me  and  my  affairs  is  more  surprising  than 
acceptable,'  returned  Miss  Ferriss,  calmer  now,  but  even  more 
indignant.  *  When  I  show  you  in  every  possible  way  that  the 
subject  alluded  to  is  distasteful,  I  then  expect  that,  as  a  gentle- 
man, you  will  heed  my  wishes.' 

*  Miss  Ferriss,  under  other  circumstances  your  will  would  be 
law.  In  the  present  instance  I  am  determined,  for  your  own  good, 
to  disregard  it ! ' 

*  Is  it  so,  indeed  ? '  exclaimed  Kathleen  with  superb  disdain. 
*  Then  may  I  say  that  I  shall  simply  refuse  to  answer  you ! ' 

*  Say  anything  but  that ! '  I  begged.  *  Call  me  insolent,  inter- 
fering, mad,  but  know  that  my  mind  is  firmly  made  up  on  this 
point.' 

*  Then  I  shall,  I  do,  call  you  insolent  and  mad ! '  she  cried,  losing 
some  of  her  self-control.  *  But  it  can  soon  be  ended.  You  will 
oblige  me  by  leaving  the  house ! ' 

*  When  this  is  settled,  not  before ! ' 

*  Then  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you ! '  With  a  withering 
glance  she  moved  away. 

I  sprang  towards  her. 

The  game  was  desperate  but  not  hopeless  yet.  I  took  her  two 
hands  and  held  them  above  the  wrist.  Very  gently  and  carefully 
I  held  them,  giving  her  not  the  slightest  pain,  but  for  all  that  she 
knew  she  was  a  prisoner,  she  could  not  move  them  one  inch  in 
my  strong  clasp. 

I  judged,  and  rightly,  that  she  would-  not  cry  out  for  help. 
Despite  the  wrath  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  she  yet  shrank 
from  making  a  spectacle  of  this  strange  scene  for  the  (!yes  of  the 
servants. 

Besides,  through  all,  she  had,  I  think,  a  knowledge  that  I 
meant  her  no  harm,  though  she  bitterly  resented  my  interference, 
and  was  powerless  to  escape. 

*  Yes,  you  can  hold  me ! '  she  began,  looking  down  with  a  sort 
pf  smile  at  her  slender  blue-veined  wrists,    *  I  cannot  move*   You 
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can  detain  me  here,  for  you  are  a  man,  and  strong,  and  I — am 
a  poor  weak  girl !  But  I  am  not  frightened  yet ! '  Her  brave 
brown  eyes  glowed  with  defiance  as  she  looked  into  my  face.  *  I 
have  no  brother  here  to  take  my  part ! '  she  went  on  a  little 
tremulously.  *  And  my  father  is  away,  or  you  would  not  dare  to 
insult  me — oh !  you  calculated  well !    But  you  do  not  terrify  me !  • 

^  The  last  thing  I  wish  to  do,'  I  answered,  wondering  how  this 
all  would  end,  and  hoping  still  more  fervently  for  success  at  last. 

The  courage  of  the  girl  struck  me  afresh.  She  made  no  use* 
less  commotion,  did  not  struggle  or  faint,  only  stood  there  defying 
me  with  her  undaunted  gaze. 

*  Will  you  yield  now.  Miss  Ferriss  ? '  I  inquired.  *  Believe  me, 
no  idle  curiosity  prompts  my  conduct.  I  think  any  one  could  see 
how  miserable  your  life  will  be  if  you  accept  the  terms  ofiFered  by 
Malcolm  Norton ;  and  though  you  shield  a  brother's  disgrace  by  a 
sister's  loving  heart,  I  fancy  even  you  can  hardly  have  computed 
the  weight  of  misery  that  will  fall  upon  your  head ! ' 

*  Here,  I  am  judge  for  myself,*  murmured  Kathleen,  though  at 
the  word  disgrace  the  hot  colour  mounted  to  her  brow,  and  her 
hands  twitched  painfully. 

I  had  put  it  strongly,  intending  to  watch  the  effect,  and  was 
not  surprised. 

*  It  is  no  wonder  you  are  angry  with  me,*  I  resumed.  *  You  can- 
not be  expected  to  feel  well  disposed  to  one  who,  as  a  stranger, 
appears  to  pry  into  your  inmost  feelings.  But  only  give  me 
satisfactory  answers  to  three  questions  and  I  will  leave  you  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  happiness  which,  despite  appearances,  may  yet  be 
yours.  In  the  first  place,  does  Jack,  does  your  brother,  know  what 
you  are  enduring  for  his  sake  ? ' 

*  No ! '  she  burst  forth.  *  No  !  no !  a  hundred  times !  Weak 
and  misguided  as  he  was,  still  he  loved  me  too  much  for  that.  I 
cannot  let  you,  even  you,  cast  such  a  slur  upon  him ! ' 

*  Good  1  now  for  my  second  question.  Do  you  love  Malcolm 
Norton  ? ' 

No  reply.  The  firm  little  mouth  shut  closely,  more  closely 
still,  expressing  what  her  lips  would  not  say :  *  You  may  compel 
me  to  listen,  you  may  torture  me  with  questions,  but  you  have  no 
power  over  my  tongue  to  make  me  speak.' 

I  saw  how  it  was.  She  would  answer  even  me,  her  tormentor, 
rather  than  let  a  false  accusation  rest  upon  the  absent.  But  when 
her  own  heart  solely  was  concerned,  she  would  bear  all  rather 
than  give  me  ground  for  pity  or  for  help. 

*I  must,  then,  take  silence  for  assent,'  I  said,  looking  her 
steadily  in  the  face.     *  I  must  not  fancy  you,  in  years  to  come. 
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Bighing  at  the  weight  of  fetters  which  press  very  heavily  on  hearts 
in  bondage  to  a  tyrant !  I  must  ndt  picture  you  looking  back 
regretfully  upon  a  time  when  freedom  was  within  reach  and 
you  refused  it.  No!  it  will  not  be  thus,  for  yow  love  Malcolm 
KortoUy  and  love  will  smooth  away  a  hundred  faults ;  love  will 
make  harsh  and  angry  words  sound  as  music  in  your  ears ;  love 
will  make  you  listen  for  his  footstep,  run  to  meet  him  at  the  gate, 
and  thank  God  on  your  knees  at  night  that  you  are  Malcolm 
Norton's  wife.    Ah !  love  is  indeed  a  wondrous  thing,  Miss  Ferriss !  * 

*  Cruel !  cruel ! '  she  gasped,  her  head  drooping  lower  still  until 
I  felt  the  soft  hair  touch  my  hands  that  still  held  hers. 

I  had  placed  her  future  before  her  in  more  tangible  shape  than 
she  had  ever  dared  to  picture  for  herself,  and  her  breath  came 
short  and  quick  with  misery  as  the  words  reached  her,  one  by 
one. 

*  I  cannot  bear  it ! '  she  cried  despairingly.  *  Mr.  Braughton, 
let  me  go  I  Ask  your  third  question  if  you  must,  and  let  me  go ! ' 

How  my  heart  throbbed  with  pity  !     How  gladly  would  I  have 
released  her  without  bringing  the  climax  to  her  suffering  I 
But  I  had  gone  too  far  to  leave  my  task  unfinished  now. 

*  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say,  Miss  Ferriss,'  I  resumed. 
*  You  have  acted  hitherto  from  the  highest  motives,  but  none  the 
less  from  mistaken  ones.  Now,  therefore,  as  much  for  his  sake 
as  your  own,  I  ask  your  leave  to  lay  the  case  before  your  father.* 

With  that  I  released  her  hands. 

Physical  power,  I  felt,  would  be  nothing  now  compared  with 
the  mental  hold  I  had  upon  her.  And  I  was  right.  She  was 
free  to  go,  free  as  air,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  move.  She 
stood  gazing  at  me  as  if  paralysed. 

*  To  tell  him  1  tell  my  father ! '  she  broke  forth  at  last,  her 
voice  shaken  with  intensity  of  feeling.  *  Mr.  Braughton,  a  moment 
since  I  owned  that  you  were  strong  and  I  was  weak,  and  now  you 
prove  it  to  me  again.  Now  from  the  very  depths  of  that  weakness 
I  cry  to  you  in  your  strength :  Be  merciful  to  me !  If  you  have 
a  father,  a  mother  whom  you  love,  spare  me  mine  whom  this  blow 
would  crush  and  kill — oh !  spare  him  for  their  sake  ! ' 

I  made  no  answer.     ^  Yes,'  I  would  not,  *  No,'  I  could  not  say. 

Kathleen  drew  nearer  and  looked  at  me  imploringly.  *  Let 
me  tell  you  all,'  she  begged,  *  that  you  may  pity  me.  My  brother, 
as  you  know,  went  away  to  sea  leaving  behind  him  debts  he  could 
not  pay.  Life  at  the  University  was  full  of  temptations  to  one 
young  and  untried  as  my  poor  Jack :  cards,  wine,  luxury,  and  ex- 
travagance of  all  kinds  were  indulged  in,  until  at  last  c^me  the 
discovery  of  what  he  owed,  and  he  fled,  from  the  disgrace,  to  home 
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and  me.  You,  Mr.  Braughton,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  can  hardly 
calculate  the  effect  upon  one  like  my  father — ^who  has  passed  all 
his  life  in  rigour  and  self-denial — of  hearing  of  these  follies. 
Sins,  I  know  they  are  in  many  cases,  but  with  Jack  I  call  them 
follies ;  for  he  was  careless,  thoughtless  as  a  child,  and  was  often 
led  on  by  others  for  their  own  advantage.  He  was  no  drunkard ; 
he  avowed  to  me  with  despairing  tears  that,  culpable  as  he  was, 
he  had  never  disgraced  himself  as  did  many  of  his  so-called  friends. 
But  he  had  played,  often  without  heeding  the  stakes,  and  lost  as 
unconcernedly  as  he  won  and  far  more  often.  Oh !  what  a  tale 
to  bring  to  a  father's  ear !  what  a  blow  to  fall  n  a  heart  still 
aching  from  the  recent  loss  of  our  mother !  Ca\.  you  wonder  if  I 
strove  to  avert  it  ?  and  when  Malcolm  came  with  a  proposal  to  pay 
off"  the  heavy  sum  that  darkened  our  future,  can  you  wonder  that 
I  accepted,  that  I  clung  to  the  only  means  of  warding  evil  from 
my  beloved  &ther?  Now  I  have  told  you  all  the  shameful,  bitter 
truth,  and  I  ask  you  one  favour  in  return.  I  have  been  proud  and 
cold,  offended  you,  perhaps,  with  my  behaviour :  I  regret  it  now. 
I  beg,  implore  you  to  forgive  me,  or,  rather,  never  forgive  me, 
but  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  by  granting  my  request/ 

She  paused,  and  waited,  trembling,  for  my  answer. 

Still  I  could  not  undertake  to  keep  silence. 

From  my  point  of  view  I  judged  that  pain  to  her  father— 
which  he  must  try  to  bear — ^was  better  than  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
bright  young  life.  I  felt  that  he  too.  would  wish  it,  would  thank 
any  one  who  saved  his  darling  from  such  a  fate. 

*  Miss  Ferriss,'  I  began,  *  surely  you  overrate  the  harm  that 
might  befall  your  father  in  hearing  this ' 

She  interrupted  me  with  a  sorrowful  vehemence.  *  No,  no ! ' 
she  almost  moaned.  *  You  do  not  know  his  weakness  as  I  do. 
You  cannot  guess  upon  how  feeble  a  thread  hangs  the  life  so 
precious  to  me.  Think !  my  brother  absent,  my  mother  in  her 
grave,  think  of  my  loneliness  if  he  were  taken  too !  You  must 
have  some  interest  in  me  or  you  would  not  be  here  now ;  for  the 
gratitude,  then,  of  one  who  will  never  cease  to  bless,  or  the  grief 
of  one  who  will  have  to  grieve — alone,  grant  my  prayer,  give  me 
your  promise !  Oh ! '  she  cried,  falling  on  her  knees  and  raising 
her  hands  in  desperate  appeal,  *what  more  can  I  say?  What 
can  I  do  to  move  you  ?  Will  not  God  in  heaven  put  some  pity 
in  your  heart  ? ' 

One  more  look  at  my  face,  one  agonised,  breathless  waiting 
for  an  answer  that  came  not,  and  Kathleen  fell  fainting  at  my 
feet. 
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Chaptek  V. 

NEMESIS. 

By  the  time  Miss  Ferriss  had  recovered,  her  father  had  appeared. 
Greatly  dismayed  was  he  when  Bridget  met  him  with  the  announce- 
ment that  her  young  mistress  had  fainted  '  from  fatigue.' 

*  Shure !  an'  as  white  as  the  table-cover  was  the  darlint's  face ! ' 
she  cried.  '  An'  but  for  the  kind  gintleman,  bless  his  heart !  we 
wouldn't  have  got  her  round  at  all,  at  all ! ' 

I  felt  a  trifle  guilty,  hearing  this,  more  especially  when  the 
Rector,  taking  my  hand,  thanked  me  heartily  for  *  my  share  in  the 
work '  and  for  my  kindness  to  his  daughter ! 

He  himself  was  in  a  peculiarly  genial  and  happy  mood  2  he  had 
lunched  at  a  friend's  house  in  very  pleasant  company,  and  his  next 
day's  work  was  to  be  lightened  by  the  help  of  a  brother-parson,  who 
had  offered  to  preach.  This  gave  Mr.  Ferriss  all  the  luxurious 
feeling  of  an  unexpected  holiday. 

To  be  sure,  he  felt  a  little  anxious  about  Kathleen,  but  a  visit 
to  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  cool  drawing-room  served  to  relieve  his 
mind.  She  was  pale,  but  bright  and  loving  to  him  as  usual,  and 
he  did  ilot  observe  the  glance  she  directed  to  me  as  we  moved 
away — a  long,  lingering,  wistful  look,  so  touching  in  its  helpless 
entreaty  that  the  most  obdurate  must  have  been  moved  by  it. 
My  fortitude  gave  way,  I  must  confess,  but  only  to  grow  stronger 
the  next  instant. 

Was  not  the  end  in  view,  the  end  for  which  I  had  worked 
through  that  whole  morning,  and  was  I  not  ready  to  do  and  risk 
far  more  than  I  had  done  for  Kathleen's  sake  ? 

*Mr.  Ferriss,'  I  began,  when  we  were  once  more  in  the  study, 
*  I  must  plead  guilty  to  being  in  a  great  measure  answerable  for 
your  daughter's  sudden  faintness.  I  wish  to  explain  all  to  you, 
trusting  that  if  I  give  you  pain  you  will  believe  that  it  is  for  her 
sake,  and  try  to  bear  it.' 

To  my  surprise,  the  Rector  looked  at  me,  smiling.  *  So  soon ! ' 
he  murmured.  *Poor  young  fellow!  Kathie's  bright  eyes  have 
been  too  much  for  him ! ' 

I  was  slightly  abashed  by  this  suggestion.  *  Sir,  you  mistake 
my  meaning:  Miss  Ferriss  and  I  were  talking  of  her  brother.' 

The  Rector's  smile  disappeared.  *  Ah ! '  he  sighed.  *  Poor 
Jack!  You,  my  young  friend,  have  doubtless  heard  from  the 
Nortons  of  his  wild  behaviour  at  college,  where  he  unhappily  fell 
in  with  bad  companions.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  me,  but  we  must 
be  prepared  for  trials  in  this  world.     What  I  would,  however,  beg 
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of  you  is,  not  to  speak  of  this  to  Kathleen.  The  girl  has  a  tender 
heart  and  is  devoted  to  her  brother,  so  that  all  mention  of  his 
debts  and  disgrace  I  have  kept  scrupulously  from  her.' 

I  felt  perfectly  mad  with  amazement. 

To  be  prepared  to  break  bad  news  gently  to  a  man,  and  to 
have  the  victim  himself,  with  placid  resignation,  tell  you  the  tale, 
is  decidedly  startling !   . 

The  Rector  noticed  my  agitation.  *  You  have  a  feeling  heart,' 
said  he,  *  and  will,  I  know,  see  the  advantage  of  sparing  Kathleen 
so  far.  My  only  trouble  with  regard  to  her,' he  continued,  *  is 
her  recent  infatuation  for  young  Norton.  Forgive  my  speaking 
thus  of  a  relation  of  yours,  but  from  all  I  know  of  Malcolm,  I 
greatly  shrink  from  the  thought  of  trusting  my  child  to  him.' 

*  Then  he  shall  not  have  her ! '  I  shouted,  yes,  positively  shouted 
in  my  delight.  ^  She  does  not  love  him ;  she  has  been  kept  to  a 
cruel  bargain  by  that  arrant  sneak,  but  I  have  discovered  his 
treachery  and  can  expose  him  now !  Mr.  Ferriss,  give  me  your 
hand  again  !  I  have  fought  a  tough  little  battle  to-day,  but  oh ! 
the  victory  is  glorious ! ' 

There  was  a  soft  step  at  the  door,  and  Kathleen  tottered  in. 

Weak  and  pale  with  keenest  anxiety,  she  paused,  transfixed 
with  wonder.  For  she  beheld  me  wringing  her  father's  hand  in  a 
perfect  transport  of  enjoyment;  while  he,  not  stunned  by  the 
dreaded  revelation,  not  lying  white  and  stricken  on  the  floor,  waa 
trying  to  follow  the  drift  of  my  excited  words,  and  laughing, 
actually  laughing,  at  my  vehemence ! 

The  Rector  bade  his  daughter  remain,  and  a  full  explanation 
followed.  What  a  load  was  lifted  from  the  mind  of  each !  Bent 
on  keeping  pain  from  one  another,  they  long  had  endured  in 
silence  what  would  have  been  eased  by  mutual  encouragement. 

Malcolm,  it  appeared,  had  played  a  doubly  treacherous  part. 
When  entrusted  by  the  Rector  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  clear  oflf 
Jack's  debts  and  a  request  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  them  from 
his  daughter,  Malcolm  had  conceived  his  wicked  scheme.  Greatly 
exaggerating  the  amount  of  Jack's  deficiencies,  he  had  convinced 
Kathleen  that  payment  would  involve  leaving  their  old  home,  aa 
well  as  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  her  father.  His  proposal 
was  to  settle  matters  himself  without  reference  to  Mr.  Ferriss, 
thereby  saving  the  latter  a  shock  which  would  undoubtedly  affect 
his  safety. 

Kathleen,  of  course,  judged  from  this  that  her  father  knew', 
nothing  of  the  debts — Jack  was  safely  out  of  the  way  by  that 
time — and  the  poor  girl,  in  this  dilemma,  had  been  driven  -to 
accept  the  supposed  assistance  of  Malcolm.     From  ^is  pitiless 
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terms  slie  had  shrunk  with  a  great  loathing,  but  the  reptile  had 
had  her  completely  in  his  power. 

Even  as  we  rejoiced  in  her  escape,  Malcolm  himself  passed  the 
window,  and,  seeing  me  there  at  Kathleen's  side,  gave  a  great 
look  of  spite  and  anger  at  her. 

*  Let  me  go  to  him ! '  cried  the  girl,  exulting — and  who  shall 
blame  her? — in  the  downfall  of  her  foe. 

She  left  the  door  wide  open,  and  Malcolm's  voice  was  heard  in 
a  bitter  greeting  as  he  entered. 

*So!  practising  your  wiles  on  Henry,  are  you?'  he  began, 
half-choked  with  passion.  From  the  very  slight  hold  he  had  upon 
her,  his  suspicions  were  always  on  the  alert. 

*  Take  you  care  what  you  are  about ! '  he  went  on,  in  the  same 
tone.     *  Remember  what  I  know  and  can  tell,  Miss  Ferriss ! ' 

*  Say  what  you  like,'  returned  she,  and  her  father  and  I  both 
smiled  at  the  glad  triumph  ringing  in  her  voice.  ^  You  have  no 
right  to  criticise  my  conduct,  and  I  have  borne  your  tyranny  too 
long!' 

*Eh?  What?'  screamed  Malcolm,  quite  beside  himself.  ^Defy 
me  if  you  dare !  You  must  be  mad !  What  if  I  take  you  at  your 
word  and  tell  him  all  ? ' 

*  Do  your  worst ! '  Kathleen  answered,  with  delicious  calmness. 
*  My  father  is  at  home.  Come  in — at  once.  I  think  he  will  have 
time  to  hear  you,  ^(/w ! ' 

She  stepped  back  into  the  study,  speaking  thus,  and  Malcolm, 
following,  clenched  his  hands  in  impotent  fury. 

He  had  nothing  whatever  to  tell ! 

His  victim  was  free,  she  had  found  out  that  his  threat  was  an 
empty  one,  that  the  bugbear  he  had  used  so  long  to  terrify  her 
into  submission  had  no  existence  save  in  his  evil  brain  ! 

*  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Malcolm  ? '  said  the  Rector,  very 
gmvely.  *  Speak,  then,  at  once  !  It  is  your  last  and  only  oppor- 
tunity, for  henceforth  my  doors  are  closed  against  you ! ' 

I  will  not  here  repeat  the  brief  but  very  forcible  ejaculation 
with  which  Malcolm  turned  and  left  the  house. 

My  work  was  done,  and  I  was  free  to  rejoice  in  my  success. 

This  I  did  most  heartily  as  I  left  the  Rectory  and  sauntered 
back  to  Sunnyside,  wondering  whether  I  should  find  *  Henry' 
there  and  the  whole  family  up  in  arms  againt  me. 

No !  the  evil  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  welcome  was  the 
thought  of  a  second  evening  in  that  bright  little  home. 

To  be  sure,  my  only  excuse  for  remaining — namely,  Kathleen's 
trouble — was  of  t^o  further  avail,  and  iu  all  honesty  I  ought  to  have 
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confessed  my  deception  and  left  in  penitence  and  grief.  But  just 
put  yourself  in  my  place  before  judging  me  too  severely,  and 
think  whether,  under  the  same  circumstances,  you,  also,  would 
not  have  been  tempted  to  linger  in  the  midst  of  such  enjoyment. 

The  girls  greeted  me  on  my  return  with  flattering  warmth, 
and  remarked  that  I  looked  tired. 

^  Kathleen  has  kept  you  busy,  I  dare  say,'  said  Fannie.  *  Is 
she  not  a  wonderful  worker,  Cousin  Henry  ? ' 

'  She  is  very  industrious,  certainly,'  I  replied.  *  Mr.  Ferriss 
was  out,  so  I  gave  her  what  help  I  could.' 

*  And  were  snubbed  for  your  pains  ? '  asked  Florrie,  laughing. 
*  Heuce  that  pallor,  eh !  Cousin  Henry  ? ' 

^  On  the  contrary,  she  thanked  me  very  pleasantly.'  And  I 
smiled,  recalling  the  unspoken  gratitude  in  those  soft  brown  eyes 
as  Kathleen  had  said  farewell. 

^  She  has  been  snubbing  Malcolm,  or  something  has  happened 
to  disturb  him,'  Mrs.  Norton  regretfully  observed :  *  he  came  in 
not  long  ago  with  a  look  of  great  trouble  on  his  face.  Pray  be 
patient  with  him,  girls,  if  he  seem  a  little  irritable  this  evening.' 

^  "  A  little  irritable  "  indeed  I  he  is  a  downright  bear ! '  cried 
Fannie.     ^  How  Kathleen  can  endure  his  temper  I  can't  imagine.' 

*  He  swished  off  the  head  of  my  pet  rose  on  the  porch ! '  said 
Minnie  lamentingly. 

*  He  threw  the  gate  open  as  if  he  wanted  .to  break  it  off  the 
hinges ! '  laughed  Florrie. 

'  He  saw  us  having  a  dolls'  tea-party  and  said  he  would  knock 
off  their  ugly  heads  ! '  exclaimed  Lil  and  Lou  in  a  disconsolate  duet^ 

Mrs.  Norton  looked  sadly  from  one  speaker  to  another. 

She,  alone,  found  it  difficult  to  see  faults  in  her  only  son,  who 
was  an  infliction  to  the  rest  of  his  family. 

No  one  would  have  believed  he  was  own  brother  to  all  those 
good,  bright,  sunny-tempered  girls  who  made  home  so  happy  to 
each  other.  They  were  ashamed  now  of  their  complaints,  and 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

^  Suppose  we  have  a  picnic  on  Monday  '  Fannie  said ;  *  the 
weather  is  lovely,  and  we  might  have  both  lunch  and  tea  in  the 
woods.     Will  you  promise  to  go  with  us,  Cousin  Henry  ? ' 

*  If  possible,  I  shall  be  delighted,'  I  returned,  thinking  how 
by  that  time  I  should  be  miles  away,  with  only  a  pleasant  memory 
of  my  freak  and  its  consequences. 

^Let  me  see,'  began  Florrie  gaily,  counting  on  her  fingers. 
^  We  five  girls,  Mamma,  Malcolm,  and  Cousin  Henry,  just  make 
eight.     Then  there  will  be  Mn  Ferriss  and  Kathleen— t-t-'       t 
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*  If  any  of  you  ever  speak  to  the  Ferrisses  again  you  shall  pay 
for  it,'  Malcolm  cried. 

He  bad  entered,  scowling  portentously,  while  his  sister  spoke. 

*  What  has  happened,  dear  ?  '  asked  his  affectionate  mother. 

*  Only  this,'  he  retorted  rudely.  *  An  interfering  young  fool 
has  been  making  mischief  at  the  Bectory,  and  that  whining 
parson  has  chosen  to  forbid  me  the  house  in  consequence.  But 
I  don't  care,'  he  continued,  snorting  with  vicious  rage.  *  I  never 
want  to  speak  to  him  again,  nor  to  that  sly,  double-faced  humbug, 
his  daughter.' 

*  Stop ! '  I  cried,  rising  angrily.  *  Call  me  what  names  you 
like,  I  am  a  man ;  but  dare  to  speak  of  lier  in  that  way  and  I 
have  more  ways  than  one  of  punishing  you ! ' 

He  saw  then  that  I  should  make  short  work  of  knocking  him 
down,  or  of  publishing  his  shameful  plot  and  its  detection. 

^Pray  do  not  agitate  yourself,'  he  sneered.  *A  meddling 
disgusting  animal  like  you  is  only  fit  for  the  Backwoods,  and  the 
sooner  you  return  there  the  better ! ' 

*  Oh, h Malcolm! '  cried  the  girls  and  their  mother  in  a  simul- 
taneous burst  of  sorrow  .and  alarm. 

^  It's  all  right.  He  is  trading  on  my  leave  to  abuse  me,'  I 
observed,  trying  to  keep  composed.  *  Only,  when  he  speaks  of 
meddling,  let  him  recollect  who  meddled  a  year  ago  with  a 
motive  very  different  from  mine  ! ' 

This  hint  luckily  sufficed  to  stop  Malcolm's  tongue,  and  gradu- 
ally we  all  subsided. 

The  sisters  were  full  of  curiosity,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
the  room  begged  to  hear  what  had  occurred.  Mr.  Ferriss  and  I 
had  agreed  to  suppress  the  details  of  Malcolm's  knavery  for  the 
sake  of  his  mother's  feelings,  so  I  told  them  merely  that  he  had 
fallen  out  with  Kathleen  and  her  father,  and — which  was  true 
enough — that  it  was  through  me  things  had  come  to  a  crisis.  At 
this  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  wonder,  all  concluding,  naturally, 
that  finding  me  in  Kathleen's  company  had  provoked  Malcolm's 
jealousy  and  ire. 

The  girls  openly  rejoiced  in  Kathleen's  release,  and  even  Mrs. 
Norton  allowed  that,  sorry  though  she  was  for  her  son  to  be  dis- 
appointed, it  was  quite  as  well  he  should  not  get  engaged  while 
his  temper  was  a  little  uncertain ! 

Tea  over,  I  was  lounging  quietly  in  the  garden,  enjoying  the 
fresh  air  and  but  little  disposed  for  conversation,  when  the  voice 
of  Malcolm,  acid  and  fidgety  as  usual,  fell  on  my  ear. 

^Look  here  now!'  he  began,  holding  something  jout  in  rhis 
band,  9'^'^^^  ^y  LjOOgle 
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*  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  iliis  is  ? ' 

I  took  a  glance  at  it  lazily,  and  answered  more  lazily  still :  ^  A 
locket,  I  should  say,  and  not  a  very  grand  one  either.*  For  the 
article  in  question  was  worn  and  battered,  and  looked  as  if  it  had 
seen  better  days. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  pretend  you  don't  know  where  it  came  from  ?  * 
pursued  Malcolm  fiercely. 

^  Haven't  an  idea.  Never  set  eyes  on  it  in  my  life ! '  I 
answered.  Then,  all  in  a  moment,  recalling  Kathleen's  words  to 
Bridget,  I  went  on :  *  Stay !  by-the-bye,  it  may  belong  to  Miss 
Ferriss.     She  spoke  of  having  lost  one  of  hers  to-day.' 

*  Did  she  indeed  ? '  And  Malcolm  eyed  me  sourly.  *  Well, 
all  I  say  is,  next  time  a  lady  gives  you  a  souvenir  you  would  do 
well  to  take  more  care  of  it.  Oh,  don't  look  so  innocent !  The 
facts  are  against  you  :  Miss  Ferriss  wears  a  locket  on  her  watch- 
chain,  which  locket  disappears  mysteriously,  and  is  found  on  the 
lawn  under  the  chestnut-tree,  in  the  very  place  where  you  were 
sitting  this  morning  shelling  peas  or  some  such  tomfoolery. 
Tolerably  strong  chain  of  evidence,  eh  ? ' 

'  Bosh,  no  evidence  at  all !  Miss  Ferriss  called  this  morning 
to  speak  to  your  sister  Minnie,  came  up  to  where  we  sat  under 
the  chestnut,  and  there  her  locket  must  have  fallen.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it.' 

*  Oh !  is  there  not  ?  Well,  will  you  swear  you  don't  know 
what  this  locket  contains  ? ' 

*  No  need  for  swearing,  I  am  simply  positive  I  never  saw  it 
before.' 

*  Look  there  then.' 
He  held  it  out. 

I  took,  opened  it,  and  beheld — my  portrait ! 

Astonishment  is  not  the  word  to  describe  what  I  felt.  I  was 
utterly  puzzled  and  amazed. 

That  she,  a  total  stranger,  whom  I  was  certain  I  had  never 
previously  met,  should  not  only  know  my  name,  but  carry  my 
photograph  about  in  her  locket,  was  entirely  incomprehensible ! 

I  looked  again.  Yes,  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  one  taken 
at  school  during  my  last  term,  when  I  was  captain  of  the  first 
eleven,  and  no  little  proud  of  the  slight  dark  line  that  had  begun 
to  shade  my  upper  lip.  I  remembered  the  photograph  perfectly. 
How  could  she  possibly  have  got  it  ? 

Malcolm  was  watching  me  with  secret  and  suspicious  glee. 

*  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  now  ?  '  he  cried.  *  Come, 
you  might  as  well  own  that  it's  your  likeness,  and  that  you  gave  it 
to  her,'  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*  Which  would  not  be  trae,'  I  said.  *  The  portrait  is  mine  un- 
questionably ;  how  it  came  into  Miss  Ferriss's  hands  I  have  not  the 
fidntest'idea.  But  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  to  restore  it  to  the  owner.' 

*A  task  you  would  probably  be  delighted  to  undertake!' 
sneered  Malcolm.  ^  Listen  now,  you  fellow !  You  have  outwitted 
me  in  one  direction,  but  111  be  even  with  you  yet.  I  will  break 
ofif  this  sudden  fency  of  the  parson  for  you  by  sending  him  his 
daughter's  locket,  portrait  and  all,  with  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
Thus  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  thwarting  Miss  Kathleen's  hopes 
of  a  new  lover.' 

Before  I  could  utter  the  words  that  crowded  to  my  angry 
/tongue,  one  of  the  girls  appeared,  beckoning  and  calling  at  a 
window  in  great  excitement.  ^  Malcolm !  here,  quick !  be  quick ! ' 
she  cried,  *  Cousi/a  Henry  has  comae ! ' 


Chapteb  VI. 

THE  BESX  OF  TBIBKDB  ITtJSZ  PART. 

Malcolm,  scarcely  understanding,  darted  into  the  house,  while 
I  ?    Why,  I  simply  sat  there,  and  waited ! 

<  Why  did  I  not  fly  ?  '  you  say.  The  coast  was  clear,  nothing 
hindered  me  from  slipping  out  of  the  nearest  gate,  and,  once  off 
down  the  road,  my  long  legs  would  easily  have  enabled  me  to 
distance  pursuit.    Well,  whatever  my  reason,  I  did  not  move. 

Voices  were  heard  within,  doubtful,  interrogative,  puzzled  by 
turns. 

Then  came  a  lull,  suspense  was  over ;  I  was  to  answer  for  my 
audacity ! 

Out  they  all  came  in  a  long  procession,  and  made  straight 
towards  me. 

I  rose  and  fSetced  them,  pluckily  enough,  though  I  am  sure  my 
face  was  paler  than  usual. 

They  were  all  there — Mrs.  Norton  flushed  and  uneasy,  Fannie 
grave  and  troubled,  Florrie  and  Minnie  almost  in  tears,  and  the 
two  children  with  their  eyes  quite  full  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 

Behind  them  came  a  curly,  brown-bearded  stranger,  undoubt- 
edly colonial  in  gait  and  dress,  and  keeping  designedly  aloof  hr 
though  he  objected  to  *  scenes.' 

But  of  all  the  &ces  I  hastily  scanned  as  they  approached,  one, 
only,  filled  me  with  an  even  fresh  aversion. 

The  rest  might  be  angry — would  be  so,  naturally ;  they  had 
every  right  to  denounce  my  arrant  presumption.    Malcolm  only 
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had  a  look  of  repulsive  enjoyment  on  his  &ce,  a  grin  in  his  deep-set 
ferrety  eyes,  that  told  he  was  eager  to  gloat  over  my  discomfiture. 

*  So  you  have  not  skedaddled  ?  that's  a  wonder ! '  he  cried  out, 
bustling  forward.  *I  should  have  thought  you  would  prefer  taking 
yourself  oflf  quietly  to  being  kicked  ignominiously  out !  * 

Here  there  was  an  actual  sob  from  Florrie,  who  cried  out  dis- 
mally :  '  Oh,  Ciousin  Henry,  are  you  sure  you  are  not  CJousin 
Henry  after  all?' 

I  turned  impatiently  from  Malcolm,  whose  face  was  alight 
with  malice,  to  his  mother. 

^  I  have  stayed  here,  as  you  see,  Mrs.  Norton,  under  a  false 
pretence.  I  confess  I  am  greatly  to  blame  for  having  abused  your 
kind  hospitality.  Being  taken  by  you  all  for  an  expected  guest,  I 
was  caddish  enough  to  pro6t  by  the  mistake.  But  I  am  still 
gentleman  enough  to  stay  and  apologise  instead  of  escaping  as 
easily  as  I  entered.  This  is  my  sole  reason  for  being  here  still. 
Will  you  do  me  the  great  favour  to  accept  my  sincere  apologies 
and  regrets  ? ' 

^  All  very  fine  ! '  cried  Malcolm,  as  his  mother  showed  signs  of 
accepting  my  submission.  *  How  do  we  know  that  you  are  not  a 
housebreaker  in  disguise  ? ' 

*  Oh !  do  you  think  he  has  stole'd  anything  out  of  our  dolls' 
house  ? '  cried  one  of  the  children  in  unfeigned  alarm. 

Things  were  growing  a  little  awkward  for  me,  certainly. 

*  Perhaps  you  will  take  my  card,'  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  Norton. 

*  My  home-address  may  be  a  partial  assurance  that  my  character 
has  hitherto  borne  investigation.     My  name  is  Cyril  Braughton.' 

^  Braughton  ?  Cyril  Braughton  ?  '  exclaimed  a  bass  voice 
suddenly,  and  the  new  arrival,  hurrying  up,  seized  me  warmly  by 
the  hand.     ^  Right   glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow ! '  pursued   he. 

*  Have  you  forgotten  Henry  Masters  ?  ' 

*What!  Old  Hal?  Is  it  really  you?'  and  to  my  intense 
delight  I  recognised,  despite  his  heavy  beard,  the  features  of  an 
old  school  chum  whom  I  had  not  met  since  leaving. 

What  a  rare  bit  of  luck,  to  be  sure !  I  thought  Malcolm 
would  have  died  of  chagrin. 

*  C^n-found  the  fellow  ! '  he  burst  forth  with  deepest  emphasis. 
But  we  heeded  not  his  imprecatiouF.     My  star  was  again  in 

the  ascendant.  The  girls  came  crowding  round  with  eager  ques- 
tions and  rapidly  brightening  eyes.  Mrs.  Norton  begged  to  hear 
how  it  had  all  happened. 

Again  I  was  a  hero — far  more  so  than  the  taciturn  colonial, 
who  seemed  frightened  of  his  aunt,  shunned  his  cousins,  and 
informed  me  in  their  very  hearing  that  he  was  ^  no  end  glad '  I 
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was  there,  as  he  remembered  it  was  '  an  awfully  slow  place,  with 
nothing  but  women  about  I ' 

*  Grood-bye,  Mrs.  Norton.  May  I  say  good-bye  to  you  ? '  I 
inquired.  ^  And  thank  you  for  the  exceeding  kindness,  which, 
though  not  deserved,  was  none  the  less  appreciated.' 

Mrs.  Norton  shook  hands  with  me  a  little  undecidedly.  She 
was  relieved  to  find  that  I  was  not  an  absolute  villain,  but  at  the 
same  time  could  not  at  once  forgive  the  fearful  liberties  I  had 
taken,  even  to  availing  myself  of  a  *  cousin's  privilege '  in  saluting 
the  girls — a  privilege,  by-the-bye,  which,  not  without  an  eflfort,  I 
had  refrained  from  again  enjoying !  So,  with  a  mixture  of  regret 
and  reproach  in  her  expression,  she  prepared  to  say  good-bye. 

*  What's  that?'  cried  Henry  Masters,  in  his  blunt,  decisive 
way.  *  Aunt !  do  not  think  of  turning  Braughton  out  because 
I've  come.  Give  me  a  shakedown  in  his  room,  if  it's  a  matter  of 
space.     I  haven't  roughed  it  so  long  to  pine  for  a  feather  bed.' 

Mrs.  Norton's  hesitation  was  not  caused  by  lack  of  spaca. 

She  naturally  considered  dismissal  a  fit  return  for  my  imper- 
tinent conduct.  Before  she  could  speak,  however,  Henry  burst 
out  again : — 

^  Turning  him  off  in  this  cool  way,  just  before  supper,  too ! 
Why,  I've  been  home  with  him  dozens  of  times  as  a  boy,  and  jolly 
well  they  always  treated  me  !  If  you  want  to  oblige  me,  aunt, 
you'll  make  Cyril  Braughton  stay.' 

So  in  the  end  it  was  actually  arranged  that  I  did.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  Henry,  then,  but  hearing  my  adventures,  and  again 
and  again  he  burst  into  a  laugh  to  think  of  my  personating  him. 
I  went  back  to  the  beginning,  and  recounted  all  my  narrow 
escapes  and  the  misery  the  McKenzie  family  had  caused  me. 
We  all  laughed  heartily  at  the  remembrance,  and  right  glad  was 
I  that  I  had  stayed  to  brave  it  out,  instead  of  slinking  away  on 
Henry's  arrival. 

*  Ton  my  honour,  I  never  knew  a  more  audacious  chap ! ' 
cried  Masters,  in  great  delight.  *  I  envy  you  your  nerve,  Cyril. 
The  girls  alone  would  have  been  the  death  of  me ! ' 

*  We  seemed  to  see  a  sort  of  likeness,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Norton 
apologetically.  *  And,  you  know,  we  expected  you  would  be  very 
much  changed,  Henry.' 

*He   would  have  to  change,   indeed,  to  be  at  all  like  Mr. 
Braughton ! '  murmured  Florrie  to  Fanny  with  a  pout. 
It  was  plain  that  the  girls  were  disappointed. 

*  Do  you  see  us  much  altered  ?  '  they  had  asked  of  their  cousin 
with  bewitching  little  smiles,  giving  him  an  opening  foj^a  pretty 
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*  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  he  had  answered  carelessly,  without  a 
glance  at  the  questioners.  ^  I  don't  remember  noticing  any  of  you 
particularly  before  I  went  away.' 

The  sisters  had  drawn  back  crest&Uen,  and,  soon  after,  supper 
was  announced.  We  were  a  large  and  pleasant  party,  and,  as 
Malcolm  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  our  pleasure  remained 
undisturbed. 

•  ««.••• 

So  I  went  to  the  picnic  after  all !  Instead  of  being  miles  away, 
tramping  along  in  loneliness  and  dust,  there  I  was  still,  jollier 
than  ever,  forgiven  by  Mrs.  Norton,  basking  in  renewed  girlish 
smiles,  and  vastly  appreciated  by  Cousin  Henry!  Nor  had  I 
declined  in  favour  at  the  Rectory.  Mr.  Ferriss,  to  be  sure,  was 
naturally  a  little  taken  back,  at  first,  to  find  ^  two  Henrys  in  the 
field,'  but  feeling,  perhaps,  that  he  owed  something  to  my  inter- 
vention on  his  daughter's  behalf,  did  not  visit  my  deception  with 
the  severity  it  deserved. 

Malcolm  and  I  avoided  one  another  by  mutual  consent.  His 
mortification  in  finding  that  even  the  discovery  of  my  false  posi- 
tion had  only  temporarily  affected  me  was  unbearable.  Aggra- 
vated, too,  beyond  measure  by  Henry's  rough  chaff,  he  was  more 
cantankerous  than  ever. 

*  You  will  come  with  us  to  the  woods,  Malcolm  ? '  asked  his 
mother  beseechingly.  *  Do,  dear ;  we  shall  have  such  a  pleasant 
day!' 

*Hope  you  will!'  returned  Malcolm,  shortly.  *You  won't 
catch  me  coming  to  your  idiotic  picnic — a  thing  only  fit  for  babies 
and  donkeys ! ' 

*You  might,  perhaps,  come  under  the  last  heading!'  cried 
Henry  uproariously. 

He  had  no  special  desire  to  provoke  his  cousin,  but  Malcolm's 
irritable  and  disdainful  airs  made  him  fair  game  for  such  attacks. 

^  Hang  you !  don't  make  such  a  din  I '  cried  Malcolm  with 
childish  petulance.  *  If  you  must  crack  such  old  and  senseless 
jokes,  pray  don't  knock  the  roof  off  with  laughing  at  them  ! ' 

But  Henry  only  laughed  more  loudly  still,  and,  despite  our 
endeavours,  iii^  girls  and  I  could  not  help  joining  him. 

*Look  here,  Malcolm,'  he  resumed,  choking  with  laughter. 
*  You'd  better  come,  really.  If  not,  you'll  have  me  making  up  to 
Miss  Kathleen ;  or  Cyril,  there,  may  take  a  fancy  to  her,  eh !  old 
chap?' 

Of  course  he  had  no  idea  upon  what  dangerous  ground  he  was 
treading.  ^  , 

Malcolm's  face  was  black  as  thunder.  ^'^'^"^^  by  LiOOgle 
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*  I  wish  you  joy  of  her,  that's  all ! '  he  burst  forth  at  last.  *  I 
shall  not  envy  the  man  who  marries  Kathleen  Ferriss ! '  With 
that  he  left  the  room* 

*  Sour  grapes,  eh  ?  '  cried  Masters.  *  Bless  my  heart !  but  the 
man's  a  fool  to  publish  his  grievance  to  the  world  I  Do  him  no 
end  of  good  to  go  out  to  the  colonies ! ' 

*  Look  here,  Hal,  you'd  better  let  him  alone,'  I  said.  *  His 
temper's  none  of  the  best,  and  you'll  only  get  yourself  disliked  if 
you  quarrel  with  him.' 

*  But  the  man's  a  fool ! '  persisted  Masters,  obstinately.  *  I 
shan't  be  able  to  let  him  alone  if  he  makes  such  a  fool  of  himself! ' 

•  •  •  •  .  •  • 

\\Tiat  a  morning  we  spent,  to  be  sure !  Wandering  in  the 
spicy  summer  woods,  giving  the  girls  a  row  on  the  lake,  and  then 
assembling  in  a  shady  grove  for  a  glorious  picnic  lunch. 

After  this  Lil  and  Lou  took  forcible  possession  of  me  for  hide 
and-seek.  Their  elder  sisters  flitted  about,  gay  as  ever,  reconciled, 
apparently,  by  this  time  to  Cousin  Henry's  neglect.  Cousin  Henry 
lidmself,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  lay  on  his  back  smoking  a 
pipe! 

Mrs.  Norton  and  Mr.  Ferriss  strolled  to  and  fro  discussing  the 
prospects  of  the  young  people,  while  Kathleen — well,  I  may  safely 
affirm  that  of  all  the  joyous  hearts  that  beat  that  day  not  one  was 
so  full  of  pure  and  true  content  as  the  heart  of  Kathleen  Ferriss  I 

There  was  something  absolutely  delicious  in  her  happy  smile, 
and  as  she  met  her  father's  fond  glances — fonder  than  ever  now — 
I  could  but  rejoice  more  and  more  in  the  renewal  of  their  mutual 
happiness. 

She  spoke  to  me  of  it  once  that  afternoon.  The  children  had 
gone  away  to  hide,  and  Kathleen  came  up. 

*  I  had  no  opportunity  of  thanking  you  the  other  day,'  she 
said.  *  Will  you  let  me  do  so  now  ?  I  little  guessed  the  truth 
when  I  implored  you  to  keep  silence  on  a  subject  painful  now  no 
longer.  You  acted  nobly,  generously  towards  me,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  how  harshly  I  treated  you  in  return  ! ' 

*  Not  a  bit  worse  than  I  deserved  to  be  treated.  Miss  Ferriss. 
Think  what  a  rank  impostor  I  have  been !  Indeed,  I  should  never 
forgive  myself  for  my  late  behaviour  had  not  good  come  out  of 
evil  in  the  chance  that  was  given  me  of  helping  you.' 

'  Do  not  say  "  chance ! " '  broke  in  Kathleen,  earnestly.  *  It  was 
no  mere  chance,  Mr.  Braughton,  that  led  you  here  and  gave  you 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  strangers.  Your  steps,  I  firmly  believe, 
were  guided  to  my  door  by  One  who,  alone,  knew  the  secret  buvden 
of  my  aching  heart.     "Good  out  of  evil,  indeec^Ji^'^^^by (Ser  sweet 
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voice  shook  a  little  as  she  ended.     *  For  the  good  service  yon  have 
rendered  me,  I  thank  you  ! 

I  was  silent.  lianguage  seemed  too  blunt  to  break  upon  the 
music  of  her  words  ;  but  I  took  the  hand  she  proffered,  touching 
it  almost  reverently. 

'  You  did  not  hold  me  so  lightly  once,'  she  smiled,  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  merriment  across  her  face.  *  Oh !  Mr,  Braughton, 
you  cannot  imagine  how  fierce  my  anger  was  at  being  captured, 
mastered  in  that  way!  If  a  glance  could  have  annihilated  you,  I 
fear  I  should  have  shown  little  mercy  ! ' 

<  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  certainly,'  I  made  answer,  smiling ;  <but 
luckily  it  led  on  to  success.  Did  you  feel  any  ill-effects  from 
the  impromptu  handcuffs.  Miss  Ferriss  ?  I  think  I  ought  to  see 
whether  any  harm  was  done.'  And  with  that,  as  atnennde  for  any 
possible  pain,  and  guerdon  of  my  own  prowess,  I  raised  her  fair 
hands  to  my  lips. 

•Possibly  she  judged  the  labourer  to  be  worthy  of  his  hire;  at 
any  rate  she  was  not  offended,  though  she  drew  very  hastily  away 
with  a  lovely  blush  upon  her  cheek.  It  then  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  how  she  had  known  my  name,  and  why  she  had  kept  my 
secret,  but  before  she  could  answer  Lil  and  Lou  came  racing  up 
with  screams  of  anger. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  their  game,  and  a  series  of  *  whoops* 
from  the  poor  things,  gradually  growing  dismal  and  more  de8j)erate, 
had  been  totally  ignored  till  they  rushed  from  their  hiding-places 
intent  on  vengeance ! 

They  now  needed  so  much  pacifying  that  Kathleen  and  I  had 
both  to  promise  to  play  with  them.  Cousin  Henry,  lounging  up, 
was  likewise  impressed,  and  sent  to  hide  with  Miss  P'erriss  by  the 
children's  arrangement.  The  afternoon  went  swiftly  by,  and  we 
had  all  assembled  for  tea  when  Malcolm,  mean  and  malignant  as 
ever,  suddenly  appeared. 

*  Your  locket  is  safe,'  he  remarked  to  Kathleen,  with  an  evil 
smile.  *  Here  it  is,  portrait  and  all!  Mind  you  don't  let  your 
father  see ! ' 

'  What  is  that,  Kathie  ? '  inquired  the  Eector  as  she  received 
with  visible  pleasure  a  tiny  packet  from  Malcolm's  hand. 

*  Only  Jack's  locket,  father.  The  one  poor  Jack  left  in  my 
keeping  when  he  first  went  to  college,'  Kathleen  placidly  replied. 
*  See,  Mr.  Braughton,  this  is  how  I  knew  you,'  she  went  on ;  *  my 
brother  had  your  likeness  in  his  locket.' 

*  But  I  never  knew  him,  I  never  saw  your  brother ! '  I  exclaimed, 
more  mystified  than  ever. 

Henry  came  to  the  rescue.    *  Oh  yes,  you  did  ! '  he  said.    <  Don't 
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you  remember,  Cyril,  in  your  last  term  at  school,  thrashing  a  bully 
for  ill-using  a  small  chap  ?  Well,  that  small  chap  was  Jack  Ferriss. 
Poor  little  "  Paddy,"  as  we  used  to  call  him,  had  a  most  grateful 
heart,  and  never  forgot  your  kindness.  You  never  spoke  to  him, 
probably,  for  he  was  in  the  lowest  form,  but  he  worshipped  you 
at  a  distance,  as  small  boys  will  an  older  one,  and  when  you  left 
soon  after,  he  got  that  photograph  of  the  Cricket  eleven  and  cut 
out  your  head  for  his  locket.' 

So  it  was  all  cleared  up  in  no  time,  and  Malcolm's  last  bit  of 
mischief-making  fell  as  flat  as  it  deserved  to  do. 

*I  am  yet  a  little  puzzled,'  I  said  quietly  to  Miss  Ferriss. 

*  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  Nortons  who  I  was  ?  ' 

*  It  would  have  involved  a  reference  to  Jack,'  she  answered, 

*  which,  until  now,  I  so  much  dreaded.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
Nortons'  affair,  not  mine.  You  see  I  knew  you  were  not  a  house- 
breaker !  And  think ! '  she  concluded,  glancing  up  at  me,  part 
smiling,  partly  serious — Hhink  how  much  we  should  all  have 
missed  had  they  known  at  once  that  you  were  not "  Cousin  Henry ! " ' 


Chapter  VII. 

CONOLTIBION. 

I  HAVE  little  more  to  tell.  Day  by  day  found  me  lingering  on 
at  Sunnyside,  the  Nortons  evidently  desiring  my  help  in  all  their 
excursions  and  plans,  for  Cousin  Henry,  the  gruflF,  the  uncompli- 
mentary, was  a  woeful  disappointment  to  the  sisters. 

But  not  to  all  their  friends ! 

It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  he  altered  and  improved  under 
the  sweet  influence  of  Kathleen  Ferriss.  Daily  his  visits  to  the 
Rectory  grew  longer  and  more  enjoyable ;  daily  he  rubbed  oflf  more 
of  the  crust  of  shyness  or  eccentricity  that  hid  his  really  warm 
and  honest  heart ;  and  when  at  length  he  ceased  to  lavish  praises 
on  her  in  our  nightly  chats,  I  knew  it  was  only  because  he  felt  no 
words  could  do  her  justice. 

Then  my  visit  came  to  an  end  and  I  bade  good-bye  to  the 
Nortons.  *  Good-bye !  good-bye  ! '  they  cried  from  the  porch,  their 
friendly  voices  touched  with  real  regret.  Lil  and  Ix)u  ran  after 
me  for  a  farewell  kiss,  and  I  turned  at  the  gate  to  wave  my  hand 
to  the  three  fair  sisters  watching  me  away. 

I  chose  to  walk  through  the  village  and  past  the  Eectory  gates. 
Somehow  I  had  a  wish  for  one  more  word  from  a  gentle  voice,  one 
glance  from  soft  brown  eyes. 

Kathleen  was  in  the  garden—  I  saw  the  glimmer  of  Jber  white 
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dress  among  the  trees — but  a  manly  form  was  already  beside  her 
and  had  taken  her  hand  in  his.  It  was  '  Cousin  Henry/  his  face 
aglow  with  happiness  and  love,  while  her  answering  look  had  a 
brightness  I  could  not  fail  to  understand. 

I  went  away  without  my  farewell  word,  but  with  great  joy  in 
my  heart  to  know  that  Kathleen  would  be  the  true  wife  of  a  proud 
and  loving  husband,  and  not  the  wretched  victim  of  such  a  man 
as  Malcolm  Norton. 

ETHEL  READ. 
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Chapter  I. 

With  what  a  heavy  and  retarding  weight 
Does  expectation  load  the  wing  of  time. 

BELOW,  a  great  broad  stretch  of  ocean,  calm  as  death,  slumber- 
ing placidly  beneath  the  sun's  hot  rays ;  above,  a  sky  of  palest 
azure,  flecked  here  and  there  by  dainty  masses  of  soft  fleecy  clouds ; 
and,  iar  inland,  a  background  of  high  hills,  clothed  with  a  tender 
foliage,  a  very  baby  leafdom,  just  bursting  into  the  fuller  life. 

The  whole  air  is  glad  with  the  melodies  of  many  birds,  and 
the  wild  perfume  of  honeysuckle  mixed  with  thyme  enriches  every 
breeze.  Towards  the  west  the  trees  give  way  a  little,  letting  a 
road  be  seen,  that  like  a  straight  pale  ribbon  runs  between  the 
greenery  for  the  space  of  quite  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  reaches  the 
small  fishing  village  where  the  simple  folk  of  Glowring  Destley  toil 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other — ^the  men  gathering  in  their  harvest 
from  the  treacherous  sea,  the  women  gathering  their  harvest  too : 
some  in  careless  joy,  some  in  ceaseless  labour,  some,  alas  I  in  cruel 
weeping,  because  of  those  ^  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town.' 

Along  the  white  road,  that  gleams  thirstily  in  the  burning  sun- 
shine of  this  hot  midday  in  June,  a  carriage  is  crawling  with 
quite  an  aggravating  slowness.  An  antiquated  vehicle  of  a  type 
now  almost  unknown,  but  which  once  beyond  doubt  *  cost  money.' 
At  this  particular  stage  of  its  existence  the  leather  part  of  it  is  so 
withered  and  shrunken  as  to  leave  open  to  conjecture  the  idea 
that  it  ever  was  leather  at  till,  and  the  paint  is  so  knocked  off  in 
many,  nay,  in  most,  places,  that  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  in  the 
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beholder  to  refrain  from  allusion  to  it;  whilst,  as  for  the  crest,  nanght 
is  left  of  it,  save  the  wing  and  the  beak  of  some  bird  unknown. 

Two  horses,  skinny,  melancholy  looking  brutes,  who  appear  to 
have  reached  the  last  degree  of  starvation,  are  attached  to  this 
ancient  coach.  But,  demoralised  as  they  are  by  age  and  famine 
and  an  unexpected  journey,  they  refuse  any  longer  to  respond  to 
the  voice  or  whip  of  the  elderly  person — as  gaxmt  and  forsaken  as 
themselves — ^who  every  now  and  again  in  a  cracked  tone  implores 
them  to  ^  come  up '  or  '  go  on,'  as  occasion  demands. 

The  carriage  being  an  open  one  enables  the  people  as  it  passes 
thtough  the  village  to  see  without  undue  trouble  that  the  occu- 
pants of  it  are  two  girls :  both  very  young,  both  singularly  alike, 
though  in  distinctly  dififerent  styles.  A  stranger,  indeed,  would 
probably  be  quicker  to  note  the  resemblance  between  them  than 
one  accustomed  to  watch  the  play  of  feature  from  day  to  day 
— a  knowledge  that  somehow  spoils  most  delicate  likenesses.  The 
younger  girl,  now  leaning  forward,  with  a  little  frown  upon  her 
face  that  is  bom  rather  of  amusement  than  annoyance,  yet  par- 
takes of  both,  is  of  fairer  skin  and  brighter  hair  than  her  sister, 
whose  eyes  are  of  a  dark  grey,  rather  than  blue,  and  whose  hair 
is  nut-brown  with  a  tinge  of  red  running  through  it. 

*  It  is  charming ! '  says  the  younger  girl,  with  a  little  quick 
motion  of  the  hand  towards  the  sweeping  bay,  and  the  awakening 
trees,  and  the  other  glories  of  the  landscape.  ^  All  charming,  {ieur 
better  than  I  ever  dared  hope  for ;  and  yet  my  mind  misgives  me.* 

She  turns  a  brilliant  glance  on  her  sister,  full  of  terrible  in* 
sinuations,  and  then  laughs  a  little.  Thus  animated,  she  is  a  very 
pretty  girl,  half-child  half-woman,  as  fresh  as  the  morning,  and 
with  eyes  like  stars.  Her  nose  is  a  rather  saucy  little  affair,  tilting 
heavenwards,  and  her  mouth  one  can  see  was  made  for  laughter* 
She  lifts  one  slender  black-gloved  hand,  and  placing  it  beneath  her 
sister's  chin  turns  her  face  gently  to  her. 

Such  a  beautiful  face!  Very  like  the  riavie  one  beside  it, 
yet  unlike  too.  There  is  a  touch  of  sadness  round  the  lovely 
lips,  a  mournful  curve ;  indeed,  a  thoughtfulness  too  great  for  her 
years  is  stamped  on  every  feature.  A  tender,  loving,  yet  strong 
soul  shines  through  the  earnest  eyes,  and  when  she  smiles  it  is 
reluctantly,  as  if  smiles  all  her  life  had  been  forbidden  to  her. 

*  At  least  we  are  given  time  to  admire  the  prospect  and  medi- 
tate  on  the  near  future,'  says  the  younger  girl  with  a  disdainful 
glance  at  the  old  horses,  going  at  their  snail's  pace,  and  the  still 
older  Jehu,  who  is  apparently  neither  asleep  nor  awake.  <  Are  we 
to  proceed  at  this  funereal  pace  all  day  ?  Is  night  to  overtake  ua 
on  our  six-mUe  drive  ?  0^^,,,,  ,^  Google 
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*  Husk  1  He  may  hear  you,*  says  Miss  Dysart,  with  a  nervous, 
expressive  glance  at  the  old  coachman's  back. 

*  Nonsense,  Vera !  As  if  any  one  could  not  see  by  the  obstinate 
set  of  his  elbow  that  he  has  been  deaf  for  years.  I  only  hope 
he  isn't  asleep,  as  that  might  prove  inconvenient.  WeU,'  with 
an  arching  of  her  brows,  ^  whxit  a  turn-out !  What  a  carriage  I 
What  horses !  One  is  driven  to  speculating  as  to  how  the  skin 
covers  their  bones.  It  must  have  great  staying  power,  or  it  would 
have  given  way  long  since.  And  yet,  did  not  some  fond  foci  tell 
us  that  our  unknown  uncle  is  rich  ? ' 

^  Certainly.  But  the  same  fond  fool  also  told  us  that  he  is 
a  very  prince  amongst  misers.     Don't  you  remember  that  as  well  ? ' 

*  No,  I  make  a  point  of  never  remembering  unpleasant  things. 
A  miser !  How  hateful !  Let  us  pray  that  he  will  not  reduce  us 
to  the  condition  of  his  stud.  Do  you  know.  Vera,'  addressing  her 
sister  with  a  sudden  unexpected  touch  of  gravity  that  sits  rather 
prettily  on  her  careless  face,  *  I  don't  quite  like  the  manner  of 
our  welcome.  Not  a  soul  to  meet  us  but  this  old  man,  and  such 
a  sorry  equipage.  Is  there  not  a  cousin  somewhere,  who  might 
have  met  us  with  the  hand  of  goodfellowship  extended  ?  Surely 
it  has  not  been  all  a  dream,  this  thought  of  him  ? ' 

*0h!  that  reminds  me,'  says  Miss  Dysart,  sitting  quite  upright 
and  growing  suddenly  very  animated — a  delightful  trick  of  hers 
that  leaves  the  devout  believer  in  her  serenity  breathless — ^\ 
quite  forgot  to  tell  you  of  it,  but  the  day  before  we  left  Nice  Nell 
Stewart  was  with  me,  and  she  said  that  this  cousin  you  speak  of, 
if  he  dots  exist  at  all,  at  all  events  does  not  do  it  A^re.' 

*  Which  means  ?  ' 

*  That  either  he  won't,  or  can't,  live  with  his  father.  CwrCt^ 
Nell  rather  led  me  to  believe.' 

*  Can't  it  is,  you  may  be  sure,'  says  the  younger  girl  restlessly. 
*  Fancy  a  father  whose  son  can't  live  with  him !  And  yet,  after 
all,  virtuous  astonishment  on  that  score  is  rather  out  of  place  with 
us.     I  can  imagine  just  such  a  father.' 

*  Well,  never  mind  that,'  says  Miss  Dysart  hastily. 

*  Yes.  Very  good ;  let  us  then  go  from  sire  to  uncle,'  says 
her  sister  with  a  little  shrug.  *Do  you  think  we  shall  gain  much 
by  the  change  ?  This  old  relative  of  ours  is,  perhaps,  as  delight- 
ful as  we  could  wish  him,  and  yet  I  wish  father  had  not  left  us 
to  his  tender  mercies.' 

'  Do  not  dwell  on  that,'  says  Vera  with  nervous  haste;  *do  not 
seek  for  faults  in  the  inevitable.     He  is  all  that  is  left  us.' 

*  That  is  what  /  don"t  like  to  dwell  on.    The  desert  island 
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with  no  means  of  escape  never  had  any  attractions  for  me.  Sup^ 
posing  this  old  stranger  should  turn  out  to  be ' 

*  He  may  be  very  kind,  very  good,  all  that  we  should  desire,^ 
interrupts  Miss  Dysart  anxiously.  *  Dearest  Grizel,  why  will  you 
prognosticate  evil  ?  It  is  so  unlike  you.  You,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
"  merry  heart "  that  "goes  all  the  day,"  /the  one  that  tires  "in 
a  mile-a";  but  to-day  I  scarcely  know  you.  Why  suppose  our 
uncle  leos  than  kind  ? ' 

*  He  is  our  father's  brother,  I  anticipate  only  the  worst,*  says 
Q-riselda  drily.  '  And  I  confess  it  has  always  struck  me  as  strange 
that,  after  spending  his  life  abusing  him  in  the  choicest  terms, 
papa  should  at  his  death  have  selected  him  as  our  sole  guardian.' 

*  You  know  the  sudden  decision  arose  out  of  a  letter  received 
by  father  from  Uncle  Gregory  about  a  year  ago.    When  father 

was — was — dying '    She  pauses  abruptly,  and  a  tremor  shakes 

her  last  words.  She  is  not  exactly  overpowered  by  whatever 
emotion  her  words  have  aroused,  but  at  least  she  is  shaken  by  it, 
and  finds  a  difficulty  in  continuing  the  sentence. 

The  younger  girl,  who  without  being  hard  is  still  harder  than 
ihe  is,  turns  quickly  to  look  at  her.  There  is  infinite  love  and 
compassion  in  her  glance,  but  perhaps  a  little  contempt,  and  cer- 
tainly a  little  impatience. 

*  Do  you  know,'  she  says,  *  it  may  seem  heartless— positively 
coav^^  if  you  will — but  I  do  not  think  our  father  was  a  man  to 
excite  respect,  much  less  love  or  regret,  or ' 

<  Oh  I  it  is  hdttr  not  to  speak  like  that,'  interrupts  Miss 
Dysart  in  a  low  shocked  tone.  ^  Don't  do  it,  darling.  I  know 
what  you  mean,  but ' 

*  And  /  know  that  I  shall  never  forgive  or  forget  the  life  he 
led  you,'  says  Grriselda,  with  a  certain  angry  excitement. 

*Well,  that  is  over!'  says  Miss  Dysart  with  a  quick  sigh, 
heavily  indrawn. 

*  And  we  have  now  only  to  hope  that  there  is  not  worse  to 
come.  Your  eyes  say  that.  As  for  me,  but  for  the  conmionplace* 
ness  of  the  idea,  I  should  decline  to  risk  the  chance,  and  should 
look  up  one  or  other  of  our  old  friends,  and  entreat  them  to  get 
me  a  situation  as  cook  or  scullery-maid  somewhere,  only  that 
patience  isn't  my  strong  point,  and  I  feel  I  should  not  be  kept  a 
month  by  any  one.' 

*I  hope  Uncle  Gregory  will  keep  you  a  month,'  says  her 
sister  with  a  little  laugh.    ^  For  my  own  sake,  at  all  events.' 

^I  can't  think  why  papa  made  him  our  guardiaui  As  long  as  I 
can  remember  anything  it  was  quite  as  much  as  one's  life  was 
worth  to  mention  the  unknown  uncle  to  him ;  yet  the  first  thing 
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we  hear  after  his  death  is,  that  the  same  detested  brother  is  to 
have  and  to  hold  us  completely  in  his  power  until  we  come  of 
age.    That  means  one  year's  thraldom  to  you ;  but  three  to  me/ 

<  More  than  that/  sadly.  ^  You  forget  that,  of  age  or  other- 
wise, we  shall  not  have  a  penny  between  us/  She  sighs,  and 
then  turns  her  gaze  more  fully  on  the  younger  girl.  ^It  is  better 
to  begin  by  thinking — by  acknowledging,  indeed — that  our  uncle 
is  proving  a  very  kind  friend  to  us,  who  are  friendless ;  and 
why  should  we  not  encourage  the  idea  also  that  he  may  be  very 
lovable?' 

'  Encourage  any  romantic  ideas  you  please,'  says  Oriselda,  ^  but 
don't  expect  me  to  keep  you  company.  Instinct  teaches  me  that 
our  Uncle  Gregory  is  an  extremely  odious  old  man.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  why  he  has  offered  us  a  home  ? ' 

^  That  is  what  nobody  knows.  It  puzzled  papa  to  the  last.  But 
certainly  he  was  most  determined  to  get  us  into  his  care.  His 
letters — ^I  read  some  of  them — were  almost  vehement  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  at  last,  as  you  know,  papa  gave  in,  agreed  to  his  pro* 
posal,  and ' 

'  And  here  we  are,'  with  an  expressive  glance  round  her.  <  But 
<<  vehement."  I  don't  like  that  word.  80  esiger  to  seize  upon 
us.  My  good  child,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  before  ?  Don't 
you  think  we  had  better  take  the  reins,  literaUyy  into  our  own  hands, 
and  get  out  of  this  old  ark  and  make  a  run  for  it  even  now — at 
the  last  moment  ?  To  my  mind  the  affair  looks  black  as  Erebus. 
JKo  doubt  he  wants  to  get  us  into  his  clutches  either  to  incar- 
cerate us  in  his  donjon  keep  or  to  assassinate  us  out  of  hand.' 

*  But  why  ?  Even  such  wild  measures  are  not  used  without 
a  motive/ 

^  Well,  what  was  this  vendetta,  this  terrible  lifelong  quarrel 
that  was  kept  up  between  him  and  father  with  such  monotonous 
persistency  ? ' 

*  That  had  to  do  with  our  grandfather's  will.  Papa  was  the 
eldest  son,  yet  the  property  was  left  to  Uncle  Gregory;  and  that 
for  no  reason  at  all.  Naturally  papa  was  very  angry  about  it,  and 
accused  Gregory  of  using  undue  influence.' 

*  Oh,  there  must  have  been  a  reason  ?  ' 

*  No  dissension  that  had  not  been  healed  for  many  years.  It 
seems  our  grandfather  disapproved  of  our  father's  marriage,  and 
at  that  time  made  a  will  disinheriting  him ;  but  later  on  he  sent 
for  papa  and  mother,  and  took  a  great  fancy  to  her,  and  told  papa 
he  had  revoked  the  first  will  and  made  a  fresh  one  in  his  favour. 
Whether  he  did  it  or  not  no  one  knows.  Most  probably  he  meant 
tO|  but  never  did  it,  as  the  first  will  o^ly  wfts  found  at  his  dea^i^ 
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in  which  Uncle  Gregory  was  named  sole  heir*  I  really  can'fc  go 
into  it/  a  little  wearily.  *  All  my  life  the  story  has  been  dinned 
into  my  ears ;  and  as  I  know  it,  such  is  the  case.' 

'  Just  so,  and  of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  behind  that  yon 
don't  know.  There  always  is :  nobody  ever  tells  quiU  everything. 
And  besides Oh !  Oh,  Vera !  Oh !  what  has  happened  ? ' 


Chapter  II. 

'a  PBOPEB  HAN  AS  0KB   SHALL  SEE  IN  A  SUMM£R*S  DAY/ 

She  clutches  in  an  agonised  fashion  at  the  leather  side  of  the 
crazy  old  chariot,  which  has  toppled  partly  over  to  the  left  side, 
Aer  side,  and  so  stands  in  a  decidedly  dissipated  position.  The 
ancient  driver,  presumably  asleep,  had  let  the  horses  wander  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  and  they  being  old  and  sleepy  too,  the  result 
was  that  they  had  dragged  two  of  the  wheels  up  on  a  steep  bank 
and  nearly  capsized  the  carriage.  It  is  still,  indeed,  very  unpleas- 
antly possible  that  it  will  go  over,  each  second  makes  it  likelier 
that  the  occupants  of  it  will  soon  be  buried  beneath  its  skeleton 
remains,  when  suddenly  the  horses'  heads  are  caught  by  a  firm 
hand,  and  after  a  struggle,  brief  and  inglorious — ^for  they  are  too 
starved  and  too  aged,  poor  brutes !  to  argue  much — they  are  forced 
backwards  into  a  respectable  position  on  the  public  road. 

*  Oh,  ilw/nk  you,'  says  Miss  Dysart,  leaning  forward  and  address- 
ing with  earnest  glance  and  heightened  colour  the  young  man 
who  had  risen — descended,  perhaps,  sounds  pleasanter  and  more 
orthodox — like  a  good  angel  from  somewhere — the  wood  on  their 
right,  no  doubt.  A  fishing-rod,  lying  on  the  road  where  he  had 
flung  it  when  preparing  for  his  ignoble  battle  with  those  poor  old 
horses,  proclaims  the  fact  that  he  has  been  whipping  the  stream 
that  gleams  here  and  there  brilliantly  through  the  interstices  of  the 
trees.  He  looks  a  gentleman ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  thinks 
Miss  Dysart  quickly.  As  for  Griselda  she  goes  even  a  little  further, 
and  tells  herself  absently  that,  if  plain,  he  has  a  pleasant  look. 

Oh  no,'  says  he,  lifting  his  hat — a  soft  affair,  peaked  fore  and 
aft — *you  mustn't  thank   me.      It  was   really  nothing.     Poor 

brutes,  I  think  they  were  asleep ;  they It  w  hot,  isn't  it? ' 

This  last  he  says  hastily,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  animadversion  on 
the  age  of  the  sorry  cattle  in  question — their  horses,  no  doubt; 
and  there  is  something  wonderfully  charming  in  the  faint  apolo- 
getic colour  that  springs  into  his  cheeks.  As  he  finishes  spesJdng 
he  looks  at  Grriselda  so  hard  that  she  feels  it  incumbent  <m  her 
to  return  his  glance  and  to  say  something.    Digitized  by  V^OOg Ic 
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*We  thought  our  last  hour  had  come,'  she  says,  laughing 
Boftly,  and  looking  at  him  a  little  shyly,  but  so  prettily,  *  But 
for  you,  one  cannot  say  where  we  should  be  now.' 

She  bows  to  him,  and  so  does  her  sister  quite  as  graciously, 
and  then  the  horses  once  more  commence  their  snail-like  progress, 
grinding  through  the  dusty  road  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  The  little  episode  is  over ;  the  young  man  settles  his  soft 
hat  more  firmly  on  his  head,  picks  up  his  rod,  regards  it  anxiously 
to  see  that  no  harm  has  come  to  it  because  of  that  hasty  casting 
of  it  aside,  and  disappears  once  more  into  the  shelter  of  the  cool 
wood. 

*  I  do  Aope,'  says  Miss  Dysart,  with  a  nervous  glance  at  the 
back  of  the  elderly  coachman,  who  had  sat  stolidly  throughout 
the  entire  incident,  saying  nothing  and  apparently  unmoved — *I 
do  hope  he'll  manage  to  keep  awake  for  the  rest  of  this  intolerable 
journey.     I  don't  want  to  be  killed  twice  over.' 

^  It  was  an  adventure.  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
welcomed  it.  Or  do  you  look  on  it  as  a  suitable  beginning  to  our 
life  here  ? — ^the  commencement  of  a  series  of  misfortunes.  Vera, 
I  wonder  is  that  man,  our  Preserver  (it  is  always  said  with  a  big 
P,  isn't  it  ?),  I  wonder  is  he  one  of  our  neighbours.  If  so,  I  shall 
be  glad.    He  looked  nice,  eh  ?  ' 

*  Very  nice,  I  thought.  But  you  know  Uncle  Gregory  is  a 
sort  of  hermit.  Sees  nobody,  and  objects  to  being  seen  by 
anybody.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense !  One  can't  live  wrapped  up  for  ever  in  a  veil, 
like  the  Prophet  of  Khorassin,  in  these  material  days.  I  think 
I'll  ask  our  Jehu  who  that  very  opportune  person  is  ? ' 

*  Oh,  don't ! '  entreats  Miss  Dysart  hastily,  who  would  have 
been  in  extremis  before  making  up  her  mind  to  extract  information 
from  her  servant.  Griselda,  however,  though  of  the  same  blood, 
is  of  different  fibre.  Leaning  forward  upon  the  of^site  cushion, 
80  as  to  get  within  reach  of  his  deaf  ears,  she  first  gently,  and 
then  with  much  decision,  jogs  the  coachman's  elbow ;  the  old  man 
turns  and  looks  at  her. 

*  Who  was  that  gentleman  who  just  came  to  our  assistance  ? ' 
asks  she  slowly,  distinctly. 

*  Distance  ?    Mought  be  about  a  mile  now,'  says  he. 

*No,  no.  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  caught  hold  of  the 
reins  ? ' 

*  Nary  drop,  miss.  Don't  you  be  afeerd,  there  ain't  a  spick 
in  t'  clouds ;  see  now,'  pointing  heavenwards  with  his  whip. 

*  Naiy  spick,  indeed,'  says  Griselda,  bubbling  over  with  laughter, 
as  she  devoutly  follows  his  gsize  to  the  azure  dpme  above  her.  *But 
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that's  hardly  to  the  point.    Who,'  raising  her  voice,  *  was  it  who 
caught  the  horses'  heads  ? ' 

*  Ay,  red  it  be,  surefo^.  Much  more  o'  this  weather  an'  the 
fanners  be  cryin'.  "Red  sky  o'  night,  shepherds'  delight." 
They're  damn'  selfish,  I  be  thinkin',  they  shepherds.  Drop  o' 
rain  now  to  wet  th'  oats  and  t'  wheat ' 

*  Give  it  up,'  says  Miss  Dysart,  softly,  from  the  background. 

*  What,  now^  after  so  many  tries  ?  You  don't  know  me.  Ill 
conquer,  or  die  in  the  eflFort.  Now  for  a  final  throw.'  She  leans 
still  nearer  the  old  man  and  repeats  her  question.  Some  passing 
wind  blows  it  at  last  straight  into  his  brain. 

*Gent,  eh?  Do'  know,  miss.  One  o'  they  fishing  gents, 
likeZie.  Common  sort,  alius,'  says  the  old  coachman,  a  spiteful 
note  in  his  voice,  resentful,  perhaps,  of  the  assistance  that  had 
saved  him  from  certain  injury,  but  had  also  revealed  the  fact  of 
his  somnolence.  *  Shop-boys,  mostly.  They  do  swarm  here  a' 
fishing-time.  But  they  be  o'  no  use.  No  use  at  all,  missie.  You 
take  a  old  man's  'ord  for  't.' 

*  He  was  of  great  use  to  youy  at  all  events.  You  might  now 
have  been  lying  hurt  and  crushed  but  for  him,'  says  Griselda, 
indignantly. 

*  True  for  you,  missie.  A  curst  lot  they  be,  wi'  their  town 
ways.  Curst  an'  lyin'  thieves  o'  the  world.  Full  o'  Lunnon  tricks 
as  a  egg's  full  o'  mate.  Don't  you  mind  him,  missie.  We  be  well 
quit  o'  he  now.' 

*  Well,  of  all  the  ungrateful  old  wretches ! '  says  the  younger 
Miss  Dysart,  regarding  him  with  unmitigated  scorn. 

*  Ay,  that  he  be,  for  sartain.  A  great  wretch.  Eh  I  eh !  But 
you  have  him  fine,'  responds  the  old  man,  cackling ;  whereupon 
Griselda,  with  a  last  Imleful  glance  at  him,  acknowledging  herself 
beaten,  returns  to  her  seat  beside  her  sister. 

Half  an  hour  brings  them  to  the  entrance-gate  of  Greycourt, 
and  practically  to  their  journey's  end.  Both  girls^  with  an  in- 
voluntary movement,  crane  their  necks  out  of  the  carriage  to  get 
a  first  glimpse  at  their  future  home,  and  then  turn  a  dismayed 
glance  on  each  other.  Anything  more  dreary,  more  unfriendly, 
yet  withal  grand  in  its  desolation,  could  hardly  be  seen.  The 
approach  to  it  from  the  road  had  been  abrupt,  and  now  the  long, 
singularly  dark  avenue  bursts  upon  their  view  as  a  revelation. 
The  huge  iron  gates,  overgrown  with  rust,  and  so  thick  with 
weeds  growing  upwards  from  the  soil  beneath  as  to  betray  the 
idea  of  their  seldom  turning  on  their  hinges,  look  to  them  like 
the  massive  gateways  of  a  prison. 

A  .long,  low,  picturesque  lodge,  terribly  out  of  repair,  and.  ii^ 
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flEU^i,  falling  to  pieces,  stands  on  the  right.  Tenantless,  evidently, 
as  the  old  coachman,  with  many  rheumatic  groans  and  grumblings, 
has  himself  to  clamber  from  his  seat  to  throw  wide  the  gates,  that 
groan  as  loudly  as  he  as  they  sway  heavily  backwards. 

*  How  dark  it  is,'  says  Griselda,  a  nervous  thrill  running  through 
her,  as  tbey  move  onwards  beneath  the  shade  of  the  mighty  trees 
that  clasp  their  arms  between  her  and  the  glorious  sky — thus 
blotting  it  out.  Indeed,  coming  from  the  sunlit  road  into  this 
sunless  avenue  is  to  plunge,  as  it  were,  in  one  moment  from 
gaudy  day  to  darksome  night. 

On  each  side  dense  masses  of  shrubs  are  growing  so  thickly 
together,  in  so  wild,  so  uncultured  a  fashion  that  one  is  killing 
the  other.  The  great  elm-trees  uprearing  themselves  out  of  this 
wild  confusion  are  so  knotted  and  tangled  in  an  inextricable 
embrace  overhead  that  daylight  cannot  enter  the  place  below, 
and  rank  attenuated  weeds  cover  the  drive,  that  once,  long  years 
ago,  might  have  been  gravelled,  but  now  shows  only  dull  brown 
earth,  heavily  rutted  here  and  there. 

The  green  edges  of  it  have  been  left  for  such  a  length  of 
time  uncut  that  the  straggling  weedy  grasses  are  lying  prone 
upon  the  walk,  one  year's  growth  rotting  on  the  top  of  the  other 
with  a  dank  luxuriance.  Altogether,  there  is  such  a  terrible  sense 
of  loneliDess,  of  desolation  unutterable,  lying  over  all,  that  the 
girls  draw  closer  to  each  other,  and  Vera's  eyes  grow  large  and 
startled. 

A  sudden  turn  brings  them  within  view  of  the  house.  A 
beautiful  old  house  apparently,  of  red  brick,  toned  by  age  to  a 
duller  shade,  with  many  gables,  and  overgrown  in  parts  by  trailing 
ivy,  the  leaves  of  which  now  glisten  brightly  in  the  evening 
sunshine. 

At  one  side  a  garden  slopes  down  to  a  river,  and  this  garden, 
with  the  house,  is  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  a  high  yew 
hedge,  through  which  openings  are  cut  about  every  ten  yards  or 
so.  Terraced  steps  lead  down  to  this  hedge,  and  beyond  the 
openings  runs  a  broad  gravelled  walk  bounded  by  a  low  parapet. 
Any  one  seated  on  this  parapet  can  look  down — a  depth  of  about 
six  feet — to  the  mossy  grass  of  the  wood  beneath,  which  here 
begins,  and  runs  southward  straight  down  to  the  village.  Through 
it  the  river  runs  sparkling — the  best  river  for  white  trout  in  this 
part  of  the  county. 

A  shadow  from  the  woods  lay  over  this  garden,  and  extended 
even  to  the  house  itself.  After  the  first  irrepressible  touch  of 
admiration  the  girls  became  conscious  that  there  was  something 
strange  abo^t  tl^is  9I4  bricl?  dwelling— an  abseng^  of  ligfht,  a 
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curioas  lack  of  sound:  no  dog  baxks,  no  peacock  struts  to  and 
fro  showing  its  gaudy  plumes.  So  deadly  quiet  is  all  around  that 
they  would  have  welcomed  with  pleasure  even  the  discordant 
scream  of  that  haughty  bird. 

The  coachman,  scrambling  once  more  to  the  ground,  Ittds 
them  in  a  surly  tone  to  alight.  He  is  tired  and  cross,  no  doubt, 
by  the  unusual  work  of  the  day.  And  presently  they  find  them- 
selves on  the  threshold  of  the  open  hall  door,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  do  next.  The  shambling  figure  of  a  man  about  seventy, 
appearing  presently  from  some  dusky  doorway,  motions  them  to 
enter ;  and,  following  him  mechanically,  they  cross  a  huge,  deserted- 
looking  hall,  and  stop  finally  at  a  closed  door. 

*  The  master  be  expecting  you,*  says  their  conductor,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  his  voice  coming  from  him  creakily,  as  though 
disuse  has  made  it  sorely  in  want  of  oiling ;  and,  pushing  open  the 
door,  he  waves  to  them  to  enter  the  room,  and,  shutting  the  door 
again  behind  them  with  a  sharp  haste,  leaves  them  alone  with  their 
new  relative,  Gregory  Dysart. 


Chapter  III. 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  tragic  leaf, 
Foretells  the  natare  of  a  tragio  volume. 

Where  they  find 
That  cursed  man  .  .  . 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sulleln  minde. 

Vera,  going  quickly  forward,  moves  towards  an  armchair  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room  in  which  a  figure  is  seated.  About 
half  way,  however,  getting  a  nearer  view  of  this  figure,  she  stops 
short,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  The  blinds  are  all  down, 
and  the  dingy  faded  curtains  closely  drawn,  so  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  anything  with  clearness,  but  what  she  does  see 
chills  her  instinctively. 

An  old  man,  shrunken,  enfeebled,  with  a  face  that  is  positively 
ghastly  because  of  its  excessive  pallor ;  a  living  corpse,  save  for 
two  eyes  that  bum  and  gleam  and  glitter  with  an  almost  devilish 
brilliancy.  On  his  head  a  black  skull  cap  rests,  and  beneath  it 
these  vivid,  wildly  eager  eyes  stare  at  her  with  a  force  that  makes 
her  heart  beat,  and  compels  the  thought  that  he  would  fain  drag 
it  from  her  body. 

His  coat  is  old  and  threadbare,  and  his  boots  patched  in  many 
places.  There  is  an  air  of  sordid  poverty  about  his  whole  appearance 
that  repels  the  girl  now  regarding  him  with  a  horrified  scrutiny. 
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One  of  his  hands,  lying  loosely  over  the  edge  of  his  chair,  folds 
and  unfolds  itself  rapidly — a  white,  small,  slender  hand,  womanish 
in  its  beauty,  yet  somehow  strong.  The  eyes  and  the  hands  ! — 
there  is  such  life  in  these  that  they  seem  out  of  keeping  with 
the  weak  old  age  that  shows  in  the  rest  of  the  face  and  form. 

*  So  you've  come,*  he  says,  without  making  any  attempt  to  rise 
from  his  chair.  ^  Shut  that  door,  will  you  ?  What  a  vile  draught ! 
And  don't  stand  staring  like  that,  it  makes  me  nervous.' 

His  voice  is  as  singular  as  his  appearance.  It  is  cold,  clear, 
freezing.  It  seems  to  the  tired  girls  standing  before  him  as  if  a 
breath  of  icy  air  had  suddenly  fallen  into  the  hot  and  stifling 
room. 

*  Vera,  I  presume,'  says  Mr.  Dysart,  holding  out  his  lithe  white 
hand  to  permit  her  to  press  it.  *  And  you  are  Griselda  ?  I  need 
not  ask  what  lunatic  chose  your  names,  as  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  your  mother  many  years  ago.  Pray  sit  down.  It  fatigues 
me  intensely  to  see  people  stand  when  there  are  chairs  for  them, 
and  me.' 

*  I  feel  that  I  must  thank  you  at  once.  Uncle  Gregory,  for  your 
kindness  to  us, '  says  Miss  Dysart  gravely,  still  standing. 

^  Ay,  ay.  You  acknowledge  that,'  says  he  quickly.  A  sudden 
change  comes  into  his  manner ;  his  lips  twitch,  he  glances  eagerly 
with  his  brilliant  eyes  from  one  sister  to  the  other.  *  I  have  been 
your  best  friend  after  all,  eh  ? ' 

*  You  have  given  us  a  home,'  continues  Miss  Dysart  in  tones 
that  tremble  a  little.     *  But  for  you ' 

*  Yes,  yes — go  on.'  He  thrusts  out  his  old  miserly  face  as  if 
athirst  for  further  words,  and  rubs  his  hands  together.  *  But  for 
me  you  would  both  have  been  cast  upon  the  world's  highway,  to 
live  or  die  as  chance  dictated.  I  know !  I  know  that !  D'ye 
think  I  haven't  said  it  over  to  myself,  syllable  by  syllable,  hour 
after  hour,  and  dwelt  upon  it  through  many  a  dreary  night  ?  To 
me,  to  me  you  are  indebted  for  everything.  You  owe  me  much. 
Each  day  you  live  you  shall  owe  me  more.  I  have  befriended 
you ;  I  have  been  the  means  of  saving  you  from  starvation.^ 

If  so  corpselike  a  fistce  could  shows  signs  of  excitement  it  shows 
it  now,  as  he  seeks  to  prove  by  word  and  gesture  that  he  is  their 
benefactor  to  an  unlimited  extent.  The  hateful  emotion  he  betrays 
raises  in  Griselda's  breast  feelings  of  repugnance  and  disgust. 

*  You  have  been  very  good ;  but,  even  if  you  had  acted  other- 
wise, we  should  not  have  been  cast  upon  the  highway  to  starve,' 
she  says  calmly,  but  with  a  curl  of  her  short  upper  lip. 

'No?'  he  turns  his  piercing  eyes  on  her.  '  And-mav  I  Ask 
who  would  have  lifted  you  from  it  ? '  °  Q'^'^^^  ^y  v^OOglC 
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<  We  have  friends '  Griselda  is  beginning,  but  a  low  laugh 

breaking  from  him  checks  her — a  laugh  so  unmirthful,  so  cynical, 
80  contemptuous,  that  it  makes  her  shrink. 

^  Friends  I  Your  youthful  trustfulness  is  beyond  expression 
charming ;  but  will  you  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  children 
and  fools  are  frequently  to  be  found  catalogued  in  one  class/  And 
now  again  his  mood  changes,  and  sullen  fire  seems  to  flash  from 
beneath  his  bent  brows.  *  Be  grateful,  girl,  for  what  I  ofifer,'  he 
exclaims  harshly. 

*  We  are  grateful,'  interposes  Vera  gently.  She  feels  as  if  a 
hand  had  closed  upon  her  heart  with  a  suffocating  pressure.  What 
a  home-coming  it  is  !     What  a  welcome  ! 

*  See  that  you  keep  to  that,'  says  the  old  man  with  a  snarl. 

*  See  that  you  appreciate  my  bounty.  I  hope,'  with  a  sharp  glance 
at  Griselda,  who  is  looking  pale  but  still  mutinous,  ^  you  look  for 
no  luxuries  here  ;  that  you  do  not  expect  to  live  a  life  of  the  lotus- 
eating  school  ?  You  have  no  doubt  been  bred  in  the  belief  that  I 
am  a  rich  man ;  if  so,  undeceive  yourself  at  once.  I  am  poor-^ 
miserably  poor.  I  can  barely  live.  Yet,  with  all  that,  I  have  been 
willing  (foolishly)  to  saddle  myself  with  two  useless  creatures  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life.  Come,  confess  now,  you  thought  that 
I  was  rich.' 

*  We  certainly  did  hear  so,'  says  Griselda  slowly. 

*  There  was  some  truth  in  what  you  heard,'  says  he,  looking 
down  now,  and  fumbling  restlessly  with  the  buttons  of  his  shabby 
old  coat.  ^  But  some  men  have  calls  on  them  that  bring  their 
wealth  to  naught — naught.  This  property — of  which  your  father 
said  I  robbed  him — has  it  brought  me  comfort,  think  you  ?  I  tell 
you  no,  no.'  He  tears  at  the  coat  still  in  angry  fashion,  until  at 
length  the  button  gives  way  and  remains  within  his  palm.  Hold* 
ing  it  there  tightly  for  a  second  he  then  drops  it  to  the  ground. 

*  You  understand  now  how  it  is  with  me  ?  I  am  a  poor  man — poor 
because  honeaV  He  spreads  wide  his  beautiful  hands,  and  looks 
from  one  to  the  other  of  them  with  a  touch  of  suspicion  in  his 
gleaming  eyes.  *  Your  father — he  has  spoken  to  you  of  me  ? '  he 
is  now  addressing  Vera  exclusively. 

*  Very  frequently.' 

*  With  keen  affection,  of  course  ? '  with  another  low  evil  laugh. 

*  Brotherly  love  was  quite  a  passion  between  us,  eh  ?  Have  you 
no  word,  girl,  that  you  sit  there  like  a  stone  ?  The  truth,  now ! 
the  truth!  He  said  I  wronged  him?  Swindled  him  out  of  his 
house  and  property  ?  Was  that  it  ?  Said  I  was  his  worst  fiiend — '. 
I— I  who  hftve,  after  all  bis  foul  slandering,  taken  his  two  pennj- 
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ledfl  cliiidreii  to  my  hearth,  to  waste  my  poor  means  on  the  sus- 
taining of  them/ 

Again  that  strange  excitement  seizes  upon  and  shakes  his 
feeble  frame,  as  once  more  he  dwells  with  a  feverish  insistence  on 
his  new-found  rtie  of  benefactor.  It  is  almost  terrible  to  see  so 
frail  a '  tenement  of  day '  broken  up  by  such^a  burst  of  vehemence ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  his  passion  lasts,  he  seems  to  grow 
in  strength,  and  the  smidl  fine  hand  clasping  the  arm  of  his  chair 
holds  it  with  a  grasp  of  iron* 

A  fii^ry  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pygmy  body  to  decay. 

^  I  have  consented  to  adopt  you,'  he  goes  on  presently,  having 
subdued  himself,  his  cold  voice  now  cutting  like  a  knife.  ^  But 
do  not  expect  much  from  me.  It  is  well  to  come  to  a  proper 
understanding  at  the  start,  and  so  save  future  argument.  Honesty ^ 

as  I  tell  you,  has  made  me  poor.    Were  I  as  others You 

have  been,  I  hear,  accustomed  to  lead  a  useless,  luxurious  existence. 
Your  &ther  all  his  life  kept  up  a  most  extravagant  minagej  and, 
dying,  left  you  paupers.*    He  almost  hisses  out  the  last  cruel  word. 

Griselda  starts  to  her  feet. 

*  The  honesty  of  which  you  boast  is  not  everything,*  she  says, 
in  a  burning  tone.  *  Let  me  remind  you  that  courtesy,  too,  has 
its  claims  upon  you.' 

*  Hah !  The  word  pauper  is  unpleasing,  it  seems,'  says  he, 
unmoved,  *  Before  we  quit  this  point,  however,  one  last  word. 
You  are  beneath  my  roof,  I  shall  expect  you  to  conform  to  my  rules. 
I  see  no  one.  I  permit  no  one  to  enter  my  doors  save  my  son. 
I  will  not  have  people  spying  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and 
speculating  over  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  my  eccentricities. 
They  will  have  me  rich,  but  I  am  poor,  poor^  I  tell  you.  Always 
remember  that.' 

He  protrudes  his  thin  lips,  and  a  mean,  cringing  expression 
disfigures  his  face.  He  seems  to  sink  into  his  miserable  clothes, 
and  to  grow  visibly  smaller  before  them.  *  Form  no  intimacies, 
therefore,  in  this  neighbourhood.  If  you  do,  you  leave  this.  Obey 
me,  and  you  have  a  home  here ;  disobey,  and — out  you  go.' 

Griselda's  features  having  settled  themselves  into  a  rather 
alarming  expression,  Miss  Dysart  hurriedly  breaks  into  the  con- 
versation. 

^  If  you  will  permit  us,'  she  says  faintly,  <  we  should  like  to  go 
to  our  rooms,  to  rest  a  little.    It  has  been  a  long  journey.' 

Her  uncle  turns  and  touches  the  bell  near  him,  and  imme- 
diately, so  immediately  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  she-has  been 
applying  her  ear  to  the  keyhole,  a  woman  enters,^ '^^^^^^^c 
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Chapter  IV. 

'a  kind  of  weight  HAIfGS  UEAVr  ox  MX  U£ABT.* 

This  suspicion  may  perhaps  have  crossed  Mr.  Djeart's  mind, 
because  he  frowns  heavily  as  the  woman  approaches. 

*  You  are  singularly  prompt,'  he  says,  with  a  lowering  glance 
and  a  sneer,  that  passes  her  by,  as  she  takes  no  notice  of  it,  but 
stands  staring  at  him  with  a  stolidity  that  has  something  of  defiance 
in  it.  *  This  is  Mrs.  Grunch,'  turning  to  Vera,  *  my  housekeeper. 
She  will  see  to  your  wants.  Grunch,  take  these  young  ladies  away. 
There,  go ! '  seeing  she  is  about  to  speak.  *  Don't  worry  me  with 
questions.  I  am  positively  done  to  death  already  by  this  terrible 
invasion.  Go !  And  be  careful  not  to  slam  the  door  behind  you. 
My  nerves,'  with  a  shudder,  *  are  all  unstrung  to  the  last  pitch.' 

Thus  unceremoniously  dismissed  Miss  Dysart  follows  the  house- 
keeper from  the  room,  Griselda  having  left  it  after  the  first  ^go! 
Through  the  huge  dark  hall  and  up  the  wide  moaldy  staircase 
they  follow  their  guide,  noting  as  they  do  so  the  decay  that  marks 
everything  around.  As  for  Mrs.  Grunch  herself,  it  is  impossible 
to  view  her  with  any  sort  of  kindly  feeling.  A  more  forbidding 
old  woman  both  in  manner  and  feature  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
produce.  Stalking  on  before  them,  with  never  a  word  to  one  or 
the  other,  they  every  now  and  again,  at  a  turn  in  the  staircase  or 
a  bend  in  the  gaunt  empty  galleries,  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  un- 
pleasant face.  A  hard-featured  woman — gaunt,  bony,  with  a  scowl- 
ing brow  and  thin  lips  and  lank  grey  hair ;  that  she  is  taller  than 
most  strikes  them,  as  also  the  strange  fancy  that  once  she  must 
have  been  beautiful.  But  she  is  aged  now,  and  angular,  and 
altogether  loveless,  with  the  memories  of  past  fears  and  loves  and 
hatreds  printed  savagely  upon  her  brow,  and,  with  all  that,  a  strong 
vitality  that  belies  her  age. 

She  flings  wide  a  door  for  the  girls  to  enter,  and  then  abruptly 
departs  without  oflfering  them  word  or  glance.  They  are  thankful 
to  be  thus  left  alone,  and  involuntarily  stand  still  and  gaze  at  each 
other.  Vera  is  very  pale,  and  her  breath  is  coming  rather  fitfully 
from  between  her  parted  lips. 

*  He  looks  Ayingi  she  says  at  last,  speaking  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
and  going  nearer  to  Griselda  as  if  unconsciously  seeking  a  closer 
companionship.  *  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  ?  Don't  you  ihmk 
he  is  dying  ? ' 

*Who  can  tell,'  says  Griselda,  whose  unhappiness  takes  a 
different  form  from  that  of  her  sister's  ;  that  past  violent  indigna- 
tion bears  fruit  stilU  ^  I  might  think  it,  perhaps,  but  for  his  eyes. 
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They ' — she  shudders — *  they  look  as  if  they  couldnH  die.  What 
terrible  eyes  they  are  I  and  what  a  vile  old  man  altogether !  Good 
heavens  !  how  did  he  dare  so  to  insult  us !  I  told  you,  Vera ' — with 
rising  excitement — *  I  warned  joxx,  that  our  coming  here  would  be 
only  for  evil/ 

^  Don't,  Griselda!  Don't,  darling^*  says  Miss  Dysart  in  a 
frightened  tone.  She  is,  indeed,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  as 
she  speaks  she  puts  out  her  hand  and  catches  Griselda's,  and  holds 
it  in  a  tight,  nervous  clasp.  ^  I  don't  like  that  woman,'  she  says 
in  a  low  tone. 

*  Who  could  ? '  asks  Griselda.  *  A  very  proper  attendant  on 
such  a  master,  say  I.' 

*  Oh,  Griselda,  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? '  says  Miss  Dysart, 
a  touch  of  despair  in  her  voice.  She  sinks  into  a  chair,  still  hold- 
ing Griselda's  hand  as  if  unable  to  let  it  go,  and  looks  fearfully 
around  her  at  the  bare,  ugly,  hideously  fumitured  apartment. 

There  is  indeed  something  so  poverty-stricken,  so  mean,  about 
the  whole  look  of  the  apartment  that  her  heart  dies  within  her. 
Everything  is  bald,  bare,  comfortless.  Yet,  through  the  discom- 
fort, one  is  compelled  to  see  that  once  the  now  dingy  bedroom 
was  handsome  and  well  appointed.  The  chipped  and  broken 
washing-stand  is  of  marble,  and  the  jug  and  basin — the  former  now 
cracked  and  lipless — are  of  china,  expensive  in  their  day,  and  of 
an  extravagant  value  in  ours. 

The  paintings  of  the  room  alone  would  have  shown  any  one 
that  at  least  at  one  period  of  its  existence  the  room  had  hardly 
known  the  word  poverty.  The  very  ceiling  was  painted — little 
cupids  running  riot  amongst  roEes  and  lilies :  the  roses  veiy  much 
besmirched  by  time,  the  lilies  terribly  soiled,  and  the  cupids  so 
clothed  upon  by  the  smoky  grime  of  centuries  as  to  be  very 
much  more  decently  habited  than  the  original  artist  ever  intended. 

*  What  a  terrible  woman  ! '  says  Vera,  alluding  to  the  house- 
keeper. *  What  a  cold,  unfriendly  creature !  One  might  almost  ima- 
gine that  she  hated  us.'  As  she  speaks  she  looks  up  nervously  at  her 
sister,  who  is  standing  beside  her  chair,  so  silent  as  to  be  almost 
gloomy.  The  day  is  fast  fading  into  night,  and  the  sad  twilight 
creeping  into  the  room  makes  it  more  melancholy  than  it,  in 
reality,  is.  Griselda's  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  ground ;  her  lips 
are  stem.  '  Speak,  dariing,'  says  Miss  Dysart  hurriedly.  '  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  feel  xmhmgedj  frightened  J 
She  pauses,  struggles  with  herself  for  a  moment,  and  then  bursts 
into  tears. 

*  Oh  !  don't  do  that,'  cries  Griselda,  horrified.  *  Don't  cry  on 
your  first  coming  into  a  house,  it  is  eo  unlucky.    If  you  do,  you'll 


keep  on  crying  all  the  time  you're  in  it.  There  now !  Cheer  np, 
do.  After  all  they  can't  eai  tw,  and  you  have  me  always,  you 
know.' 

She  seems  to  think  this  a  balm  not  to  be  equalled. 

*  Uncle  Gregory  is  a  Tartar,  I  confess,  worse  than  father.  But, 
so  far  as  Mrs.  Housekeeper  is  concerned,  I  feel  myself  a  match 
for  her  anyway.' 

*  How  old  she  looks,  yet  how  strong,'  says  Vera.  *  Crriselda, 
have  you  noticed  that  evefi-y  one  here  is  old  ?  Oh  ! '  with  a  quick 
sob,  *  I  don't  think  I  like  old  people ;  they  are  so  hard,  so  cruel, 
they  never  understand.  At  all  events,  what  I  mean  is,  I  don't 
like  too  wAich  of  them ;  not  altogether.  And  the  man  who  opened 
the  door,  did  you  notice  him?  And  the  coachman,  and  this 
horrible  woman,  and  Uncle  Gregory  himself,  all  —  all  are 
old.' 

*  Say  mouldyj  and  be  done  with  it,'  says  Griselda  gloomily. 
*  Why,  the  very  house  reeks  of  must ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  a  crime 
had  been  committed  in  it,  it  looks  so  dark,  so  forbidding;  a  house 
of  evil  repute.' 

*  Oh,  don't,  Griselda,  don^t ! '  cries  Miss  Dysart,  with  a  nervous 
glance  over  her  shoulder  and  a  perceptible  start,  as  at  this  moment 
a  knock  comes  to  the  door. 

*  Will  you  be  pleased  to  come  downstairs  or  to  have  your  tea 
here?'  demands  the  harsh  voice  of  the  housekeeper  from  the 
threshold. 

*  Here '  is  on  Vera's  lips,  but  Griselda  the  bold  circumvents 
her. 

*  Downstairs,'  she  says  coldly,  *  when  we  get  some  hot  water, 
and  when  you  send  a  maid  to  help  us  to  unpack  our  trunks.' 

*  There  are  no  maids  in  this  house,'  replies  Mrs.  Grunch 
sullenly.  *  You  must  either  attend  to  each  other  or  let  me  help 
you.' 

*  No  maids ! '  says  Griselda. 

*  None,'  briefly. 

*  And  my  room  ?     Or — is  this  mine,  or  Miss  Dysart's  ? ' 

*  Both  yours  and  Miss  Dysart's ;  sorry  if  it  ain't  big  enough,* 
with  a  derisive  glance  round  the  huge  bare  chamber. 

*  You  mean,  we  are  to  have  but  one  room  between  us  ? ' 

*  Just  that,  miss.  Neither  more  nor  less.  And  good  enough, 
too,  for  those  as ' 

*  Leave  the  room,'  says  Griselda  with  a  sudden  sharp  intona- 
tion, so  unexpected,  so  withering,  that  the  woman,  after  a  sur- 
prised stare,  turns  and  withdraws.  Onn 

« I  wish  you  had  let  us  have  our  tea  here,'  siyl^era.  RTo  face 
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that  old  man  again,  to  endure  his  cruel  speeches,  is  more  than  I 
feel  equal  to.' 

*  As  we  have  to  live  here  we  must  face  him  again  sooner  or 
later ;  the  sooner,  then,  the  better,'  says  Griselda,  *  And  would 
you  have  that  woman  think  we  were  afraid  ?  No,  no.  Vera ;  let 
us  meet  the  foe  with  a  bold  front,  and  without  delay.  The  longer 
you  shrink  from  it  the  harder  it  will  appear.' 


Chapter  V. 

Bat  the  wood,  all  close  and  clenchiiig 
Bough  in  bough  and  root  in  root — 
No  more  sky  (for  over-branching) 
At  your  head  than  at  your  foot — 
Oh  !  the  wood  drew  me  within  it  by  a  glamour  past  dispute. 

But  after  all  they  had  not  to  face  the  foe  in  any  form.  Mr. 
Dysart  it  appears,  on  a  closer  knowledge  of  his  habits,  never  eats 
in  public,  and  indeed  for  several  days  after  their  arrival  the  girls 
do  not  see  him  again.  By  degrees  it  is  forced  upon  them  that 
life  at  Greycourt  is  likely  to  be  a  very  monotonous  affair,  with 
no  possible  opening  for  change  of  any  sort.  They  find  themselves 
driven  into  a  little  narrow  ring,  bound  everywhere  by  absurd  regu- 
lations, beyond  which  they  must  not  stir.  To  girls  bom  to  a 
rather  pronounced  freedom  such  restrictions  are  galling  in  the 
extreme. 

Eigid  simplicity,  according  to  Mr.  Dysart — rigid  meanness, 
according  to  Griselda,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  IHnner,  instead 
of  being  served  at  the  decent  orthodox  half-past  seven,  is  on  the 
table  at  two  sharp — thus  luncheon  is  saved;  and,  when  served, 
resolves  itself  into  two  small — exquisitely  dressed,  certainly — ^but 
very  small  chops.  No  accessories.  The  chop,  in  fact,  w  thedinner 
2>ur  et  aimplej  unpleasantly  simple. 

To  two  healthy,  youthful  people,  however,  this  curtailing  of  the 
established  elaborate  meal  goes  for  little,  save  as  a  thing  for  sur- 
]>rised  comment  first  and  for  laughter  afterwards.  But  after  a 
while  the  monotony  of  it  offends. 

*  If  it  might  even  be  cutlets  one  day,'  says  Griselda,  when  a 
week  of  unvaried  chop  has  gone  by.  No  soup,  no  fish,  no  pudding. 
One  etcetera,  indeed,  is  allowed :  the  butler,  and  with  him  a  dish 
containing  three  potatoes — one  for  Vera,  one  for  Griselda,  and  one 
over,  in  case  either  of  them  should  have  appetites  so  voracious  as 
to  require  it.     Could  generosity  further  go  ? 

They  are,  however,  as  I  have  said,  suflSciently  young  to  care 
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little  for  the  culinary  goods  the  gods  provide ;  and  one  great 
source  of  joy  at  least  is  theirs:  at  none  of  these  sumptuous 
banquets  does  their  uncle  (wise  man !)  appear.  How  he  spends 
his  days — ^what  occupations,  what  enjoyments  are  his,  they  never 
know ;  one  thing  however  they  discover,  that,  dead  as  he  may  be 
to  the  human  world  around  him,  however  soured  his  heart,  it  is 
still  open  to  the  divine  influence  of  flowers. 

Beyond  the  parterre  that  had  met  their  eyes  when  first  they 
arrived,  they  discovered  later  on  a  small  but  perfect  garden, 
through  which  a  tiny  streamlet  rushes  merrily  on  its  joyous  way 
to  the  broad  river  down  below ;  a  garden  where  myriad  blossoms 
live  and  thrive,  and  bloom,  as  it  seems  to  Vera,  as  never  flowers 
bloomed  before,  casting  with  every  breeze  their  scented  breaths 
upon  the  air.  Such  a  delicious,  old-fashioned  spot!  A  very 
world  of  sweetness.  That  it  should  belong  to  Gregory  Dysart, 
that  it  should  touch  or  affect  that  cold  and  sordid  natiure  in  any 
way,  seems  to  Vera  inexplicable.  Bather  it  would  seem  to  her 
that  such  gentle  things  as  flowers  would  fade  away  and  shrivel 
up  and  die  beneath  the  glance  of  those  wicked  scorching  eyes. 

But, 

In  aU  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  theii*  light  and  soul-like  wings ; 
Teaching  us,  by  the  most  persuasive  reasons, 

How  akin  thej  are  to  human  things. 
And  with  childlike,  credulous  afiection, 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand : 
Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land.] 

How  Mr.  Dysart  regards  them,  and  what  lessons  they  teach  him, 
there  is  nothing  to  show ;  but  every  evening,  when  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  and  the  air  is  yet  warm  with  the  memory  of  it,  the 
old  man  emerges  from  his  den,  and  slowly  now — and  now  with 
quickening  footsteps,  walks  from  flower  to  flower,  his  face,  so 
unearthly  in  its  pallor,  bent  towards  each  delicate  blossom. 

The  deaf  old  coachman  is,  they  discover,  gardener  as  well,  in 
name,  the  real  work  being  done  by  a  young  man,  called  Bob, 
who  has  grown  up  at  Greycourt  from  boy  to  man,  and  who  still 
works  on  there  at  the  original  wage,  though  he  has  long  ceased  to 
give  only  a  boy's  labour — not  without  grumblings,  however,  and 
much  discontent. 

To-day  has  arisen  in  an  unwonted  splendour.  Even  through 
the  eternal  shadows  that  encompass  the  garden,  and  past  the 
thick  yew  hedge,  the  hot  beams  of  the  sun  are  stealing. 

*A  day  for  gods  and  goddesses,'  cries  Griselda,  springing 
suddenly  to  her  feet,  and  flinging  far  from  her  on  the  green  sward 
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the  musty  volume  she  had  purloined  from  the  mustier  library 
about  an  hour  ago.  That  library,  too,  had  failed  them ;  no  book 
of  any  value,  no  book  that  could  fetch  even  a  meagre  price,  has 
there  a  home.  It  has  been  well  weeded  out,  and  the  marketable 
portion  of  it  sold.  *  Away  with  such  fudge  as  that.  Come  for 
a  walk,  Vera,  into  those  green  woods  yonder;  see  how  temptingly 
cool  they  look.' 

*  Uncle  Gregory  said  something,  didn't  he,  about  our  not  leav- 
ing the  garden  ? '  says  Vera  with  hesitation. 

*I'm  always  sorry  I'm  so  deaf,'  with  a  mischievous  little  laugh. 
*  I  never  hear  things  like  that.  And  besides — a  fi,g  for  Uncle 
Gregory!  An  old  fossil  like  that  shouldn't  dare  preach  to  a 
lovely  young  creature  like  me.  "  Do  not  make  acquaintance  with 
your  neighbours,"  said  he  ;  that  is  all  of  his  dark  sayings  that  I 
have  taken  to  heart.  I  say,  Vera,  do  come.  Do,  now.  Here,  I'll 
pull  that  book  out  of  your  hands  if  you  don't.' 

*  Oh,  don't,  don't,'  laughing.  *  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  isn't 
so  much  a  decent  awe  of  Uncle  Gregory  as  a  dislike  to  exertion 
on  this  hot  day  that  keeps  me  chained  to  this  spot.  There,  go, 
if  you  will;  but  don't  stay  away  loo  long.' 

*  Perhaps  I'll  never  come  back.  The  spirit  of  adventure  is  full 
upon  me,  and  who  knows  what  demons  inhabit  that  unknown 
wood  ?  So,  fare  thee  well,  sweet,  my  love !  and  when  you  see  me, 
expect  me.'  She  presses  a  sentimental  kiss  upon  her  sister's  brow, 
averring  that  a  *  brow '  is  the  only  applicable  part  of  her  for  such  a 
solemn  occasion,  and  runs  lightly  down  towards  the  hedge.  Half- 
way there,  however,  she  looks  back,  *  Vera,  Vera,  if  I  shouldn't 
be  back  in  time  for  the  succulent  chop,  eat  mine  too.  If  you 
don't,  some  horrid  thought  tells  me  we  shall  have  a  r^hauff6 
to-morrow.' 

She  runs  through  one  of  the  openings  in  the  hedge,  crosses 
the  gravelled  path,  and,  mounting  the  parapet,  looks  over  to 
examine  the  other  side  of  the  wall  on  which  she  stands,  after 
which  she  commences  her  descent.  One  little  foot  she  slips  into 
a  convenient  hole  in  it,  and  then  the  other  into  a  hole  lower  down, 
and  80  on  and  on,  until  the  six  feet  of  wall  are  conquered  and 
she  reaches  terra  firma^  and  finds  nothing  between  her  and  the 
desired  cool  of  the  lovely  woods. 

With  a  merry  heart  she  plunges  into  the  dark,  sweetly  scented 
home  of  the  giant  trees,  with  a  green,  soft  pathway  under  her 
foot,  and,  though  she  knows  it  not,  her  world  before  her. 

It  is  an  entrancing  hour.  Nay,  it  gets  to  hours ;  and  all  so 
full  of  life  and  warmth  and  beauty  that  she  forgets  to  count  time; 
30  that  it  is  only  when  she  has  gone  a  long,  long  way  into  the 
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heart  of  this  exquisite  wood,  and  when  the  sim  has  travelled  very 
low  down  in  the  heavens,  and  many  miles  lie  between  her  and 
Greycourt,  that  she  wakes  to  the  fact  that  her  hands  were  not 
formed  to  carry  any  more  ferns,  and  that  she  has  lost  her  way,  and 
doesn't  know  how  on  earth  to  get  back  to  Vera. 

She  has  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  green  space 
encompassed  by  high  hills,  though  with  an  opening  towards  the 
west,  when  this  uncomfortable  conviction  grows  clear  to  her.  She 
is  not  of  the  nervous  order,  however,  and  keeping  a  good  heart 
looks  hopefully  around  her. 

Her  hope  has  reason.  Far  away  over  there,  in  the  distance, 
stands  a  figure  lightly  lined  against  the  massive  trunk  of  a  syca- 
more, that  most  unmistakably  declares  itself  to  be  a  man.  His 
back  is  turned  to  her,  and  he  is  bending  over  something,  and,  so 
far  as  she  can  judge  thus  remote  from  him,  his  clothing  is  con- 
siderably the  worse  for  wear.  It  looks  soiled,  dusty,  and  she  is 
sure  at  all  events  that  he  wears  leggings.  A  gamekeeper,  perhaps, 
or  a — well,  something  or  other  of  that  sort.  At  all  events  the  sight 
is  welcome  as  the  early  dew. 

As  I  have  said,  she  is  not  one  of  those  ill-regulated  girls  (better 
known  to  us  in  fiction  than  in  fact,  be  it  said,  to  the  credit  of  their 
sex)  who  deem  every  man  they  meet  on  lonely  road  or  in  seques-  * 
tered  wood  to  be  either  a  burglar  or  garotter  out  of  work,  or  mid- 
night assassin  on  strike,  or  a  marauder  in  general,  and  therefore 
she  hails  this  particular  man  with  open  joy,  and  proceeds  to 
compel  his  attention,  with  a  view  to  getting  from  him  such 
information  as  will  take  her  back  to  Greycourt  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Standing  upon  a  mound  near  her,  she  places  her  hands  to  her 
pretty  mouth,  and,  with  a  simple  eloquence  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  cries  *  Hi ! '  to  him,  at  the  top  of  her  fresh 
young  voice. 

No  answer. 

Whether  the  breeze  has  played  traitor,  or  whether  the  bending 
figure  is  of  so  gross  material  as  to  be  deaf  to  this  brilliant  appeal, 
who  can  say.  At  all  events,  he  never  stirs  or  lifts  himself  from 
his  task,  whatever  it  may  be.  Nothing  daunted,  Griselda  returns 
to  the  attack. 

*  Hi ! '  cries  she  again,  with  a  sharper,  freer  intonation.  And 
still  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  bending  figure  refuses  to  straighten 
his  back,  and  things  remain  as  before.  It  is  really  too  bad.  Get- 
ting down  from  her  mound  she  clambers  up  on  a  higher  bank, 
and  once  more  sends  out  her  voice  upon  the  world : — 

<  IJi,  my  good  man ! '    This  does  it.     Ag. Jf^^compelled  tq 
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acknowledge  this  tribute  to  his  virtues,  ^my  good  mab '  uprears 
himself,  looks  vacantly  round  him — ^at  every  point  but  the  right 
one  first,  and  at  last  sees  Griselda.  The  effect  produced  is  not 
only  instantaneous  but  marvellous.  Down  goes  his  rod,  his  cast, 
his  choicest  fly — an  admirable  orange  grouse — and  he  comes  steam- 
ing towards  her  at  about  twenty  knots  an  hour. 

His  eyes,  ever  since  they  first  lit  upon  G-riselda,  have  seemed 
to  grow  to  her,  and  now,  as  he  draws  nearer,  she  too  sees  and 
recognises  him.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  so  surprises  her  that 
she  very  nearly  fiiUs  off  her  high  bank,  and  then  grows  very  charm- 
ingly rosy,  and  as  charmingly  confused.  It  is  none  other  than  the 
young  man  who  had  helped  to  restore  the  carriage  to  its  legitimate 
position. 

Chapter  VI. 

In  her  utmost  lightness  there  is  truth— and  often  she  speaks  lightly* 
Has  a  grace  in  being  gay,  which  even  mournful  souls  approve. 

*  It  is  really  you  ? '  cries  he,  with  unaffected  delight,  colouring 
warmly.  He  has  taken  off  his  hat,  and  is  speaking  with  the  most 
extreme  deference,  though  his  eyes  are  glad  and  eager,  and  his 
whole  air  triumphant. 

*  It  is  you,  too,'  replies  she,  reflectively,  and  as  though  it  is  a 
little  unfair  to  throw  all  the  personalities  at  Aer. 

*  So  it  is,'  says  he,  smiling  gaily.  *  You  wanted  me  ?  I  Aoj!)<j 
you  had  not  to  call  often  ? ' 

*  Very  often,'  smiling  too,  and  jumping  down  off  her  pedestal. 

*  I  thought  I  should  nevtr  make  you  hear,  and  it  seemed  a  long 
way  to  have  to  go  and  fetch  you.  But,  do  you  know,  I  didn't 
know  you  were — you.' 

*  No  ? '  rather  disappointed.     *  Who  then  ? ' 

*  A  tramp.'  She  laughs  a  little.  *  Wasn't  it  stupid  of  me  ? 
But  in  the  distance  I  thought  that  grey  suit  of  yours,'  nodding 
at  his  coat,  *  was  a  dilapidated  garment  covered  with  dust.  How- 
ever, I'm  very  glad  I've  met  you,  ilr. '    She  pauses. 

*  Peyton.    Tom  Peyton.' 

^Because  I  have  lost  my  way,  and,  when  I  saw  you,  I  thought 
you  might  be  a  sort  of  person  I  could  ask  to  set  me  on  my  right 
way.' 

*  Well,  and  am  I  not  ? '  asks  he  gravely,  hat  in  hand  still. 

*  Do  you  know  it  ?    The  road  to  Greycourt  ?     I  don't.' 

*  /  do.    You  have  only  to  follow  the '    He  stops  shorty 

somewhat  abruptly,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him. 

*  After  all,  it  is  a  tedious  way,  and  complicated.    I  don't  know 
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that  I  could  well  describe  it.     But  if  you  will  permit  me  to  go 
with  you  and  show  it  to  — ' 

^  Oh  no.  No,  indeed;  It  is  giving  you  (^ii%  too  much 
trouble.  And  you  were  fishing,  too,'  says  she  anxiously,  wrinkling 
her  pretty  brows.  *  I  am  sure,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  describe 
it  carefully y  I  shall  be  able  to  find  my  way  alone.' 

*  I'm  a  wretchedly  bad  person  at  description,'  says  he,  apolo- 
getically.    *  I  really  think  you  had  better  let ' 

*  I  couldn't  dream  of  it.  Just  a  word  or  two  will  set  me  right. 
You  said  something  just  now  about — that  is — if  I  followed  some- 
thing.    What  was  it  ? ' 

'  It  was  the  crudest  counsel,  I  assure  you.  It  would  not  help 
an  experienced  explorer,  and  you,  I  am  convinced,  could  not  profit 
by  it.  As  for  my  fishing,  it  is  too  bright  an  evening  to  be  of  any 
use  to  Izaac  Walton  himself,  so  I  forego  nothing  when  I  give  up 
that.' 

*  Still '  hesitating. 

*  Let  me  come,'  says  he  earnestly. 

They  have  turned,  and  have  walked  on  together  on  the  home- 
ward path  quite  thirty  yards  or  so,  when  once  again  her  conscience 
smites  her. 

*  What  will  become  of  your  rod,  your  flies  ? '  she  says,  stopping 
short,  and  casting  an  anxious  glance  behind  her. 

'  This  is  a  little  unkind,  isn't  it  ? '  says  Peyton  reproachfully. 
<If  you  don't  want  me  to  come,  say  so,  but  to ' 

*  Oh,  it  isn't  that.  It  isn't,  really,^  declares  she,  shaking  her 
pretty  head  vehemently.  *Only  I'm  afraid  that  perhaps  some 
one  will  see  your  rod,  lying  there  all  by  itself,  and  wiU  steal  it, 
and ' 

*  And  much  good  may  it  do  him,'  says  Tom  Peyton,  laughing. 
*  I  only  hope  it  will  catch  more  trout  for  him  than  ever  it  caught 
for  me.  I  ueed  to  think  there  was  a  blight  upon  that  rod  until — 
to-^y.  I  assure  you,  Miss  Dysart,  you  need  not  be  unhappy 
about  that.' 

*  How  do  you  know  my  name  ? '  asks  she,  with  a  shy  glance  at 
him  from  under  her  long  lashes. 

*  I  asked  somebody  in  the  village,'  confesses  he  honestly,  *  and 
he  told  me  you  were  Mr.  Dysart's  niece.  You  don't  mind  that, 
do  you?' 

'  No.'  She  pauses  for  a  rather  long  time,  and  then  lifts  her 
eyes  to  his.  *  I,  too,  heard  of  you,'  she  says,  *  but  then  I  didn't 
take  for  granted  everything  that  was  told  me.' 

'  What  did  you  hear  of  me  ?  ' 
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*  That  you  were  a  young  man  "  down  from  Lunnon  town,  an' 
as  full  o'  tricks  as  a  egg's  full  o'  mate," '  replies  she  demurely, 
evidently  quoting  somebody,  and  with  a  glance  so  *  full  o'  tricks ' 
on  her  own  account  that  he  laughs  in  spite  of  himself. 

'Am  I  indebted  to  Jehu  for  that  character  ? '  asks  he. 

*Well  guessed,'  says  she.  *But  have  you  nothing  to  say, 
then?' 

*Not  until  my  whole  condemnation  lies  before  me.  "What 
else  said  that  venerable  old  person  ? ' 

'  He  insinuated  that  you  were  "  a  great  wretch," '  returns  she. 
And  then  she  gives  way  to  the  mirth  within  her,  and  laughs 
lightly.  *  1  took  your  part,'  she  says.  *  I  said  you  could  not  be 
qmie  all  that,  or  you  would  have  seen  us  killed  with  pleasure,  and 
then  have  robbed  us.' 

*  Well,'  says  he,  *  I'm  not  from  *<  Lunnon  town,"  certainly,  and 
I  hope  I'm  not  a  greater  wretch  than  my  fellows.  As  to  my 
"  tricks,"  I  don't  believe  I've  one^ 

^  If  not  from  London,  from  where  ?  ' 

*  Eather  close  to  you.  My  sister  lives  just  over  the  border  of 
this  county,  a  matter  of  twenty  miles  or  so;  and  I  spend  most  of 
my  time  with  her.  My  own  home  is  a  rather  poor  affair.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  it  would  be  a  good  affair  if  I  had  money  to  keep 
it  up  properly,  but  the  'paier  didn't  think  of  that.  Well,  bless 
his  soul !  wherever  he  is,  and  I'm  sure  it's  in  heaven,  he  gave  me 
a  real  good  time  while  he  lived,  for  which  I'm  grateful.' 

There  is  a  warm  look  in  his  eyes  that  goes  to  Griselda's  heart.. 

*  At  least  his  memory  is  sweet  to  you,'  she  says.  *  That  is  a 
great  deal ;  a  very  happy  thing,  I  think.* 

*  But  you '  begins  he. 

*  Oh  no  I '  smiling  coldly.  *  Memory  brings  me  nothing  save  ' 
cold  looks,  cold  words,  cold  deeds.' 

*  That's  over,  however,'  says  he  hurriedly.     *  And  now ' 

*  A  worse  thing  has  happened  to  me.'  She  laughs  involun- 
tarily. *I'm  hardly  a  cheerful  companion,  am  I?'  says  she, 
looking  up  at  him  with  lovely  eyes,  dewy  and  sad.  *  And  why 
should  I  torment  you  with  my  worries  ?  You  have  been  so  kind, 
so  good,  and  I  reward  you  only  with  a  category  of  my  absurd 
grievances.' 

*  You  reproach  me  when  you  say  that.  I  was  the  first,  I  think, 
to  press  my  personal  history  upon  you.  And — and — after  all,' 
says  the  young  man,  turning  to  her  an  earnest  glance,  *  you  have 
not  yet  heard  who  I  am,  or  what.' 

*You  forget,'  with  a  merry  little  laugh,  ^aU^that  our 
Methuselah  told  me.'  gti^ed by GoOglC 
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*  That's  nonsense,'  says  he  bluntly.  *  And — somehow — I  want 
you  to  know  who  I  am.  I  live  in  Derbyshire,  in  a  ramshackle 
old  place  there,  that  would  take  twice  my  income  to  keep  it 
in  proper  style ;  for  which  reason  I  trouble  it  little.  And  Fve 
come  down  here  to  fish  the  innocent  stream  during  June  and 
July,  because  I  can't  run  to  a  London  season  in  the  fashion  to 
which  my  dad,  when  living,  accustomed  me.  That's  the  whole 
of  it,'  says  he,  looking  her  fair  in  the  eyes,  a  little  shamefacedly, 
but  very  honestly. 

*It  was  a  very  good  thing  for  my  sister  and  me  that  you 
came  fishing,'  says  she  kindly ;  *  or  1  suppose  we  should  both  be 
now  either  dead  or  dying.'  Here  she  looks  round  her.  *  Have  we 
very  much  farther  to  go  ?  ' 

*  About  a  mile.' 

*I  wish  it  was  less,'  nervously.  *I  am  afraid  Vera  will  be 
frightened  at  my  long  absence,  and — ^and  that  my  uncle  will  be 
angry.' 

♦Perhaps  he  won't  hear  of  it,'  says  Mr.  Peyton  hopefully. 
Griselda  shakes  her  head. 

*  He  looks  just  like  a  person  who  would  hear  everything,^  she  says. 

*  But  how  ?    You  don't  see  much  of  him,  do  you  ? ' 

*  Enough,  however.     But  how  do  you  know  that  ? ' 

M've  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  oflfandon.  People  will 
talk,  you  know,  and — he's  eccentric,  isn't  he  ?  ' 

*  If  you  mean  weak  in  mind,  you  were  never  further  out  in 
your  life,*  says  Griselda  mournfully.  *Ke  is  all  mind,  in  my 
opinion.     There  isn't  a  weak  spot  in  him.' 

*  Well,  but  you  know  he  won't  see  anybody.  Shuts  himself 
up  like  a  hermit,  and  neither  visits  nor  receives.  Every  one  thinks 
his  brain  unsettled  ever  since  his  father's  death.  He  was  quite 
reasonable  before  that,  but  shortly  afterwards  gave  himself 
terribly  queer  airs,  and  grew  melancholy  to  the  verge  of  madness. 
And  the  funniest  part  of  it  all  was  that  he  and  his  father  didn't 
get  on  at  all  whilst  the  old  chap  was  living.  Fought  it  out 
regularly,  like  cat  and  dog.  So  that  the  overwhelming  grief  at  his 
loss  was  hardly  to  be  accounted  for.' 

*  I  can  see  a  simple  solution  of  that  difficulty,'  says  she  scorn- 
fully. *  He  had  lost  his  principal  object  in  life  ;  he  was  left  with 
no  one  with  whom  to  quarrel,  save  himself.  And  we  all  know 
how  hard  it  is  for  John  Jones  to  fight  with  John  Jones.' 

*  I  say,'  says  the  young  man  suddenly,  turning  upon  her  a 
rather  apologetic  face,  *you  must  think  me  awfully  rude.  Here 
am  I  pretending  to  tell  you  facts  of  your  own  people,  that  of 
course  are  well  known  to  yourself.'  r^  i 

•^  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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*  On  the  contrary,  all  you  have  said  is  news.  Bythe-bye,  have 
you  ever  been  to  Greycourt  ? ' 

*  No.  I've  often  thought  I  should  like  to  go  on  some  Wednes- 
day or  other,  but  haven't  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  yet.' 

Some  Wednesday !  What  Wednesday  ?  And  why  Wednes- 
day? Gxiselda  is  distinctly  puzzled,  but  hardly  likes  to  ask  a 
question  on  the  subject.  Already  she  has  shown  herself  disgrace- 
fully ignorant  of  her  family  history. 

*  It's  a  quaint  old  house,'  she  says,  *  and  might  be  lovely,  I' 
think,  if  the  trees  were  cut  away  and  some  sunlight  let  into  it, 
and — a  little  furniture.     It's  emi)ty,  positively  empty.' 

*  Surely  you  forget  the  galleries  ? '  says  he. 

*  The  picture  galleries  ?  There  are  rows  upon  rows  of  hideous 
men  and  women  upstairs,  if  you  mean  that,  who  glare  down  at 
one  with  simpers  and  frowns,  until  one  feels  inclined  to — well,  to 
hate  them.  But  what  of  that? '  asks  she.  ^  They  make  me  feel 
uncanny;  and,  beyond  having  learned  how  to  rush  past  them 
when  dusk  comes  on,  so  as  to  escape  the  cruel  fingers  that  they 
always  seem  to  be  stretching  out  to  seize  me,  I  have  taken  little 
notice  of  them.' 

*  You  would  be  but  a  poor  art  critic,'  says  he,  laughing.  *  Is 
it  indeed  possible  that  you  do  not  know  that  those  despised  pictures 
of  your  ancestors  are  absolutely  priceless?  Pure  Lelys  and 
Knellers,  Gainsboroughs  and  Reynolds.  Why,  those  galleries  at 
Greycourt,  I've  often  heard  my  father  say,  are  about  the  finest  in 
England.  Your  uncle  is  good  enough  to  open  them  to  the  public 
every  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  at  the  very  trifling  charge  of 
half-a-crown.'    He  speaks  in  all  good  faith. 

*  What ! '  cries  Griselda,  flushing  so  hot  a  colour  that  the  tears 
grow  within  her  eyes.     *  Oh !  you  caiCt  mean  that.' 

*  That  he '  stammers  Peyton,  wishing  now  with  all  his  heart 

that  the  unlucky  information  had  not  come  through  him. 

*  Yes,  you  know  what  you  said :  that  he  makes  the  people  'pay 
to  see  his  house ! ' 

*  Well,  why  not  ? '  says  the  young  man  boldly,  preparing  with 
a  stout  courage  to  defend  a  vile  cause.  *  It  is  to  improve  the 
tastes  of  the  multitude  that  he  does  it,  of  course.  And  if  he 
chooses  to  repay  himself  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  carpets,  who 
shall  say  he  has  not  common  sense  on  his  side  ? ' 

Griselda  looks  at  him  askance  from  under  the  long  fringes  of 
her  lids. 

*  Carpets!'  says  she  slowly.  *Your  argument  might  have 
something  in  it,  perhaps,  only — there  isn't  a  carpet  in  the  house.' 

*No?    Just  shows  how  the  sightseers  played  old — that  is. 
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worked  havoc  with  them,'  replies  he  valiantly.  *Atid,  if  there 
aren't  carpets,  there  are  still  the  pictures,  and  one  should  pay  to 
enjoy  their  beauty.  I'm  thinking,'  with  a  casual  air,  *  of  going  to 
Greycourt  myself  next  time  the  galleries  are  open  to  see  these 
famous  pictures.' 

*0h,  don't,  dmCiV  cries  she  impulsively.  Then  she  stops 
short,  hardly  knowing  how  to  explain  her  impetuous  outcry.  *  It 
isn't  to  educate  the  multitude  that  he  throws  open  his  inhospitable 
doors,'  she  says  at  last,  with  downcast  eyes.     ^  It  is  because  he 

wants — ihe  money.    He '  she  hesitates,  and  then  says  sharply, 

though  her  voice  is  very  low,  *  is  a  miser ! ' 

*  Funny  how  some  people  are  so  fond  of  money,'  says  Peyton, 
speaking  lightly,  with  a  view  to  showing  himself  ignorant  of  her 
confusion.  *  It's  the  commonest  fault  known.  And  it  doesn't  do 
them  a  bit  of  good.  After  all,  I'm  glad  my  father  was  af&icted 
with  the  opposite  complaint ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  no  bad  sign  of 
a  man  to  keep  together  that  which  is  his  own.  My  father,  you 
see,  though  he  was  as  satisfactory  a  one  as  ever  breathed,  whilst 
•he  did  breathe,  left  me  considerably  poorer  than  I  imagined  I 
should  be  when  he  died.' 

*  We  have  something  in  common  there,'  says  she,  a  little  sadly. 
*  My  father  left  us  penniless ;  but  then  he  was  not  satisfactory, 
so  we  gained  at  no  time.' 

At  this  moment  the  chimneys  of  Greycourt  shine  through  the 
interstices  of  the  trees  on  her  left,  and,  with  the  knowledge  that 
she  has  gained  her  home,  comes,  too,  the  sound  of  running  water, 
and  the  thought  that  all  through  her  return  walk  through  the 
leafy  woods  that  music  had  rushed  as  a  chorus  to  her  words. 

*  Ah !  now  I  know ! '  cries  she,  stopping  abruptly,  and  looking 
full  at  her  companion,  who  grows  somewhat  guilty  in  appearance. 
*That  noise  of  running  water! — that  is  the  river  that  flows 
beneath  Greycourt.  If  I  had  only  followed  it  I  need  not  have 
given  you  all  this  trouble.' 

*  It  was  no  trouble,'  says  he  plainly. 

*  You  should  have  told  me,'  continues  she.  *  Was  it  that  you 
were  going  to  tell  me  ?  Did  you  know,'  regarding  him  some- 
what austerely,  *  that  it  would  take  me  home  ? ' 

*How  was  I  to  know  that  you  could  follow  it?'  asks  he 
lamely. 

*  My  eyes  are  quite  strong,*  says  she,  now  regarding  him  with 
evident  suspicion.  *  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  helped  following 
it.  However,'  seeing  his  crestfallen  air, '  you  have  been  very  kind, 
very.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.'  She  thinks  for  a  moment, 
and  then  holds  out  to  him  her  hand.     *  Good-bye,'  she  says  gently. 
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*  Oh,  not  good-bye,  I  hope,'  returns  he  anxiously,  taking  the 
slim  little  hand  and  holding  it  as  warmly  as  he  dares,  perhaps 
more  closely  than  he  is  quite  aware.     *  I  shall  see  you  again  ? ' 

*0h  no.  No,  indeed,'  softly.  *You  must  not  think  that. 
Uncle  Gregory  does  not  permit  us  to  know  our  neighbours ;  there- 
fore, I  shall  never  know  you  at  all.' 

*That  is  a  hard  saying,'  restraining  by  a  strong  effort  the 
smile  that  rises  to  his  lips.  *  I  am  afraid  your  uncle  Gregory  is 
somewhat  of  a  tyrant.  I  am  glad,  however,  for  your  sake,'  gravely, 
^  that  he  does  not  deny  you  the  pleasure  of  walking  in  these  beautiful 
woods.' 

^  At  least  he  has  not  forbidden  me  yet,'  with  a  doubtful  sigh. 

'  Lest  in  the  future  he  should  do  so,  take  my  advice  and  get 
from  them  all  the  pleasure  you  can  in  the  present,'  says  her  com- 
panion, gazing  artlessly  into  her  face.  *  And  now,  if  it  must  be — 
Good-bye.' 

He  lifts  his  hat,  and  Griselda,  giving  him  a  rather  solemn 
little  salute,  turns  away  from  him.  A  second  later,  however,  she 
finds  him  again  beside  her. 

'  It — there  is  all  the  appearance  of  coming  rain  in  the  sky,' 
he  says  gravely.  *  Don't  you  think  so  ?  I  hear  we  shall  have  a 
perfect  storm  before  long.  I  thought  I'd  tell  you,  so  that  you 
might  get  as  much  good  out  of  these  woods  as  possible  before — 
the  deluge.  This  week,  now,  might  be  fine,  but  I  should  not 
answer  for  the  next ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  advise 
you,  I  should  recommend  you  to  take  a  walk  to-morrow.  Who 
shall  say  that  rain  might  not  fall  the  day  after  ? ' 

Who  indeed  ? 

It  seems  the  soundest  reasoning.  So  Griselda,  having  shown 
herself  impressed  by  it,  inclines  her  head  to  him  once  more,  and, 
a  turn  in  the  path  hiding  him  at  last  from  view,  takes  to  her 
heels,  and  hardly  draws  breath  until,  having  found  the  small 
iron  gate  that  admits  to  the  garden  at  its  lowest  end,  she  enters 
by  it,  and  feels  herself  at  last  at  home. 

{To  he  amtinved.) 
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Cecil  Dacue  was  an  artist.  He  was  desperately  poor,  undeniably 
good-looking,  and  he  stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings.  Young 
Dacre  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  lived  with  another  artist,  a 
young  American  as  poor  as  himself,  just  behind  the  church  of 
San  Martino,  in  one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  old  Naples.  So  poor 
were  they  that  they  could  hardly  ever  afford  a  model,  so  they  used 
to  take  it  in  turns  to  sit  to  each  other.  Cecil  Dacre  and  his  friend 
Orlando  P.  Jones  were  both  rising  artists,  but  Dacre  had  an 
additional  talent — he  was  a  farceur  of  the  first  water.  He 
hadn't  been  six  months  in  Naples  before  he  attended  before  the 
Committee  of  Monte  di  Misericordia  and  suggested  that  they 
should  pay  his  debts.  *I  am  poor,'  he  said,  *I  am  deserving, 
and  I  am  deeply  in  debt;  so  deeply  that  I  can  get  no  more 
credit.  Pay  my  debts,  give  me  a  little  ready  cash  to  go  on  with, 
and  you  gentlemen  will  be  doing  your  duty.  That  is  your 
rawon  cCetreJ'  But  the  Committee  laughed  and  bowed  Mr. 
Dacre  out,  declining  to  accede  to  this  very  modest  proposition. 
On  another  occasion,  Dacre,  becoming  indignant  at  the  pertina- 
cious way  in  which  his  movements  were  watched  by  one  of  hi/i 
neighbours  who  was  accustomed  to  stare  at  him  from  his  balcony 
opposite,  drove  up  to  his  door  late  one  evening  in  a  street  cab. 
The  cabman  got  down  from  his  box,  and  a  female  figure  wrapped 
in  a  cloak  was  carried  carefully  into  the  house  by  the  artist  and 
the  cabman ;  the  two  men  reappeared  in  the  street,  the  artist 
mysteriously  placed  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  paid  the  cab-driver,  and 
the  man  drove  off.  The  little  drama  was  well  lighted  by  the 
solitary  gas  lamp  that  stood  in  front  of  the  artist's  lodgings.  The 
inquisitive  neighbour  was  at  his  post,  and  carefully  noted  all  the 
details  of  this  mysterious  affair.  At  noon  the  next  day  four 
ebirri,  accompanied  by  the  neighbour,  presented  themselves  at 
Dacre's  room  door,  and  knocked  loudly  for  admission  in  the  name 
of  the  law.  Only  at  the  third  and  very  imperative  summons  was 
the  door  opened  by  Orlando  P.  Jones.  The  supposed  criminal  was 
discovered  seated  at  his  little  table,  upon  which  lay  a  blood-stained 
dagger ;  his  fece  was  buried  in  his  hands.  ^  GoOqIc 
■  *  Signor  Dacre,*  said  the  chief  of  the  police^^  *  1  calf  upcm  you  to 
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surrender,  and  I  demand  to  search  your  apartments.  This  gentle* 
man,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  informer,  ^  detected  you  last  night 
in  conveying  the  body  of  a  dead  or  insensible  female  into  this 
house.'  The  informer,  being  an  Italian,  immediately  struck  an 
attitude. 

*  I  yield,'  said  Dacre  in  a  broken  voice ;  *  the  proofs  of  my 
crime  you  will  find  in  the  next  room.' 

Two  of  the  agents  advanced  and  seized  the  supposed  murderer 
by  either  arm. 

^I  should  recognise  her  at  once,'  cried  the  informer.  *The 
poor  creature  wore  a  dress  of  a  bright  blue  colour ;  I  saw  the  edge 
of  it  firom  under  the  cloak  in  which  she  was  enveloped.' 

The  bedroom  door  was  flung  open  by  the  leader  of  the  little 
party.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  lay  figure  in  a  bright 
blue  dress :  i^  was  standing  on  its  head. 

The  police  instantly  released  their  prisoner. 

'  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  sir,'  said  Dacre  to  his  too  curious 
victim  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  when  you  next  dare  to  intrude 
upon  the  privacy  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour.' 

And  then  Messrs.  Dacre  and  Jones  executed  a  ferocious  pas 
de  triompJie. 

A  less  sublime  but  equally  ridiculous  joke  was  perpetrated  by 
Dacre  upon  an  unfortunate  old  lady  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
dwell  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  great  house  of  which  the 
comrades  occupied  the  sky  parlours. 

She  was  a  devotee,  her  one  harmless  amusement  being  the 
keeping  of  two  immense  gold-fish  in  a  big  glass  globe  upon  her 
balcony.  With  diabolical  ingenuity  Dacre,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  cotton,  a  bent  pin,  and  a  small  piece  of  meat,  angled  for  the 
two  finny  monsters  who  formed  the  joy  of  the  old  lady's  life, 
caught  them,  fried  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  then 
restored  them  to  their  once  happy  and  transparent  home. 

In  the  CafS  Verdi,  Cecil  Dacre  once  calmly  declared,  after  a 
rather  hilarious  breakfast,  that  he  would  cause  twenty  innocent 
citizens  of  Naples  to  be  arrested  within  the  hour.  The  Caf^ 
Verdi  is,  as  we  know,  situated  in  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri.  Dacre 
went  out  and  purchased  a  large  ball  of  string,  he  made  a  loop  in 
the  end  of  it,  and  then  he  took  a  mean  advantage  of  the  urbane 
politeness  of  the  Italians.  Producing  a  huge  notebook,  he 
courteously  raised  his  hat  to  the  first  respectable  bystander. 

*  Signer,'  said  he,  *  will  you  greatly  oblige  me  by  holding  this 
piece  of  string,  while  I  take  a  few  measurements  ?  Thank  you  so 
much.' 

And  then  with  great  strides  he  commenced  to  pace  the  Piawt 
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Of  course  a  little  crowd  collected  at  once,  Dacre  selected  another 
victim  with  the  same  result. 

*Keep  it  quite  taut,  if  you  please,'  aud  he  bowed  politely. 
Within  five  minutes  thirty  individuals  were  holding  the  tightly 
stretched  string,  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled,  and  Dacre 
had  finished  his  pacings,  his  string,  and  the  careful  notes  he  had 
appeared  to  be  making. 

^Be  patient,  gentlemen,'  he  said,  *I  shall  not  detain  you 
long.'  Then  he  disappeared,  only  to  re-enter  the  CafS  Verdi  by 
the  back  door,  to  watch  the  result.  He  had  chosen  his  time  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  for  he  knew  that  the  police  patrol  always 
arrived  on  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri  punctually  at  noon.  It  wanted 
but  two  minutes  of  the  hour.  Just  at  that  time  the  peace  of 
Naples  was  much  disturbed  by  political  demonstrations,  which 
were  severely  put  down  by  the  authorities.  The  hour  struck. 
Twenty  policemen,  headed  by  a  sergeant,  appeared  upon  the  scene ; 
of  course  they  proceeded  at  once  to  arrest  the  thirty  mysterious 
conspirators,  who  were  still  innocently  engaged  in  holding  Dacre's 
string,  Dacre  and  his  friends  watching  the  whole  scene  from 
the  windows  of  the  CafS  Verdi  with  delighted  amusement. 

But  the  master  stroke  of  Dacre's  ingenuity  was  the  artfully 
arranged  plan  by  which  he  obtained  feloniously  a  sum  of  five 
pounds  five  sterling  from  Mr.  Donald  Mac  Taggart,  of  Leith. 
Mac  Taggart  was  an  ambitious  young  fellow  of  small  talent,  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  Naples  to  study  art.  Mac  Taggart  was 
well-to-do,  excessively  stingy,  pretematurally  ugly,  and  prepos- 
terously short.  He  was  one  of  the  *unco'  guid';  he  wouldn't 
foregather  with  the  other  students,  his  ways  were  not  their  ways, 
and  young  Mr.  Mac  Taggart  of  Leith  was  shunned  when  he  was 
not  made  a  butt  of. 

Mac  Taggart  had  one  grievance  against  Providence  upon 
which  he  constantly  harped,  it  was  his  want  of  stature.  It  was 
this  weakness  of  the  young  Scotchman's  that  the  wily  Cecil  Dacre 
determined  to  take  advantage  of,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify 
his  taste  for  practical  joking.  Cecil  Dacre  was  in  want  of  five 
pounds  very  badly  indeed.  He  always  was  in  want  of  five  pounds, 
but  the  want  at  this  particular  time  was  more  than  usually  urgent. 

One  day  the  three  young  men  met  by  accident  in  the  Cafe 
Verdi. 

^  That  American  doctor's  a  wonderful  fellow,'  said  Dacre,  in  a  loud 
voice  to  his  friend  Orlando  P.  Jones.  *  I  wonder  whether  he's  a 
humbug  ? ' 

Now  Mac  Taggart  was  sitting  at  the  next  table,  consuming  a 
dish  of  macaroni  with  great  gusto,  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Googlc 
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*  No,  I  don't  think  he's  a  humbug,'  said  Jones ;  *  they  say  he 
really  does  possess  the  secret  of  permanently  diminishing  or  in- 
creasing the  stature  at  will.  I've  noticed  people  who  have  been 
to  him  two  or  three  times,  and  there  was  always  an  extraordinary 
difference  in  their  height*    It's  very  marvellous.' 

Mac  Taggart,  who  had  drunk  in  the  conversation  with  greedy 
ear,  now  joined  in  it  with  manifest  interest.  The  two  young 
fellows  gave  him  a  host  of  circumstantial  details. 

*  You  ought  to  try  him,  Mac  Taggart,  at  any  rate,'  said  the 
crafty  Dacre.  *  Any  change  in  your  appearance,  my  Caledonian 
Apollo,  would  be  a  benefit.' 

*  I  am  thinking  it  would  be  vera  expensive,  and  I  object  to 
extravagance  on  principle,'  said  the  Scotchman. 

'  Well,  you  might  beat  him  down,  at  all  events  you  could  try,' 
said  Dacre. 

*  Without  a  doot.  I'll  sleep  on  it,'  said  Mac  Taggart,  and  he 
paid  for  his  break&st  and  departed. 

It  took  the  Scotchman  a  whole  week  to  make  up  his  frugal 
mind,  and  then  he  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the  sticking  point, 
and  informed  Dacre  that  he  should  visit  the  American  physician 
the  next  day. 

*  D'ye  ken  where  he  dwells,  Mr.  Dacre  ? ' 

*  Well,  he  lives  in  the  same  house  as  I  do,  on  the  first  floor. 
He's  a  benevolent  old  boy,  you're  sure  to  like  him.  Jones  here 
knows  him  very  well ;  the  Yankees  are  almost  as  clannish  as  the 
Scotch,  you  know.  You  are  sure  to  find  him  at  home  at  three,'  and 
then  tliey  parted. 

No  sooner  had  the  unfortunate  Mac  Taggart  turned  the  comer 
than  Cecil  Dacre  triumphantly  executed  a  cellar-flap  break-down, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  little  crowd  of  Neapolitan  bystanders, 
then  he  bowed  to  his  audience,  kissed  his  finger  tips  to  them,  and 
started  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  to  his  lodgings. 
The  next  day  Cecil  Dacre  obtained  the  loan  of  his  landlord's  first 
floor  for  the  day,  and  then  he  began  to  busy  himself  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  He  secured  the  services  of  the  porter's 
wife  and  her  daughter,  the  black-eyed  Pippa ;  they  dusted,  they 
arranged  and  rearranged  the  big  dismal  reception  room  on  the 
first  floor.  Dacre  rushed  out  and  borrowed  a  screen,  and  pur- 
chased a  little  bottle  of  turpentine ;  and  then  in  the  bath-room, 
which  opened  from  a  little  passage  which  was  constructed  in  the 
comer  where  he  had  placed  the  screen,  he  laid  out  at  least  half 
a  dozen  towels.  Then  he  ran  over  to  the  costumier's  across  the 
street  and  came  back  with  a  fur  rohe  de  chambrey  a  long  grey 
beard,  a  close  cap  of  black  velvet,  and  a  pair  of  big  green  speckle 
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tacles,  exactly  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Faust 
in  the  first  act  of  Gounod's  opera.  Pippa,  her  mother,  and  Dacre 
worked  with  a  will,  and  then  the  two  women,  with  many  gestures 
of  astonishment  from  Pippa's  mother  and  numerous  giggles  and 
chuckles  from  Pippa  herself,  took  their  departure,  promising  that 
everything  should  be  ready  punctually  at  three.  Then  Dacre  ran 
up  to  the  rooms  of  the  medical  student  on  the  third  floor,  »id 
borrowed  several  of  his  largest  and  most  professional-looking  books, 
which  he  placed  in  a  row  upon  the  writing  table.  Two  gruesome- 
looking  anatomical  preparations  in  spirit  he  also  obtained  from 
the  Italian  Bob  Sawyer ;  with  these  and  a  human  skull,  procured 
irom  the  same  source,  he  decorated  the  mantelpiece.  Then  he 
put  on  the  dressing-gown,  the  long  grey  beard,  the  velvet  cap, 
and  the  spectacles,  and  he  looked  a  very  tremendous  specimen  of 
a  quack  doctor.  When  the  travestiment  was  complete  he  went 
to  the  window,  and  waited  patiently  for  young  Mr.  Mac  Taggart. 
He  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  The  great  bell  of  San 
Giovanni  stnick  three,  and  punctual  to  the  hour  Mac  Taggart 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

In  the  meantime  Orlando  P.  Jones  on  his  part  had  not  been 
idle,  for  he  called  upon  at  least  a  dozen  of  Mac  Taggart*s  friends 
and  acquaintances,  had  a  short  interview  with  each,  and  as  he 
took  his  leave  each  of  the  people  he  had  so  honoured  with  a  visit 
laid  his  forefinger  to  the  side  of  his  nose  and  appeared  consider- 
ably amused. 

As  has  been  said,  the  bell  of  San  Giovanni  struck  three.  A 
rather  timid  knock  sounded  upon  the  outer  door  of  the  first 
floor  where  Dacre  was  lying  in  wait.  Dacre  allowed  it  to  be 
repeated,  then  he  flung  the  door  open  suddenly.  There  stood 
Mac  Taggart. 

^  Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  the  newly  arrived  American 
physician  ? '  he  said. 

*  Enter,  my  young  friend,'  said  he  of  the  grey  beard  and  green 
spectacles,  in  a  loud  but  drawling  voice.  '  Take  a  seat,  inquiring 
stninger,'  he  continued,  ^  and  let  me  hear  in  what  way  I  can  be  of 
use  to  you.  You  see  before  you,'  he  added,  *  the  celebrated  Old 
Dr.  Jacob  TowHsend,  a  physician  of  world-wide  celebrity,  a  man, 
sir,'  he  went  on,  *  who  has  devoted  a  long  life,  prolonged  by  his 
own  skill  far  beyond  the  ordinary  human  span,  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  race.' 

^  I'm  afraid  I  have  come  to  you  on  a  fool's  errand,'  said  the 
patient  uneasily. 

*  No  man  who  consults  me,'  said  the  doctor,  *  is  guilty  of  an 
unwise  act.    I  read  your  thoughts,  young  man,'  he  coijtinued 
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severely  i  *  my  eagle  eye  detects  the  workings  of  your  puny  brain. 
You  are  discontented  with  your  stature.     Say,  is  it  not  so  ? ' 
The  patient  nodded. 

*  Are  you  ready  to  submit  to  the  treatment,  young  man  ?  Have 
you  every  confidence  in  me  ? ' 

*  I've  every  confidence,  doctor,'  replied  Mac  Taggart  uneasily, 
^  but  I  heard  that  your  fees  were  high ;  and  I  thought  perhaps,  as 
I'm  only  an  art  student,  you  might  consent  to  make  a  little 
reduction/ 

*  Young  man,'  said  the  physician  in  an  indignant  tone,  *  do 
not  trifle.  The  paltry  honorarium  I  exact  is  but  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  balsamic  drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases ; 
they  have  been  procured  from  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  after 
the  expenditure  of  much  time,  blood,  and  treasure ;  but  be  assured, 
young  man,  that  the  trifle  wrung  from  your  parsimonious  clutch 
will  be  immediately  distributed  by  me  to  the  deserving  poor.' 

<  And  you  won't  take  any  less  ?'  said  Mao  Taggart,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  reluctant  hand,  and  deposited  five  guineas  upon  the 
physician's  table.     '  Is  the  process  very  painful,  doctor  ? '  he  said. 

*  There  are  two  means  of  achieving  the  object,',  said  the 
physician,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  fee.  *  The  one  is  purely 
mechanical;  it  is  gradual  extension,  considerable  physical  pain 
has  naturally  to  be  endured.  The  other  course,  which  is  equally 
efficacious  and  quite  painless,  is  by  means  of  a  medicated  bath, 
but  not  more  than  four  inches  increase  in  height  can  be  obtained.' 

*I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  doctor,  with  four  inches.' 

*  Very  good,  young  man,  very  good.  You  know  your  own 
business  best.  Betire  behind  that  screen,  divest  yourself  of.  your 
apparel,  in  a  few  moments  all  will  be  prepared.  So  powerful  are 
the  eflfects  of  the  drugs  that  your  clothing,  were  it  exposed  to 
their  potent  vapours,  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  Strip,  young 
man,'  said  the  doctor  emphatically,  and  he  pointed  to  the  screen. 

Mr.  Mac  Taggart  vetired  behind  the  screen,  and  did  as  he  was 
bid ;  and  the  venerable  benefactor  of  the  human  race  disappeared 
into  the  bath-room. 

The  first  thing  Dacre  did  was  to  empty  his  bottle  of  turpen- 
tine into  the  bath,  then  he  turned  on  the  hot  water  till  the  bath 
was  nearly  full. 

*  Are  you  prepared,  young  man  ? '  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  as 
he  re-entered  the  reception-room. 

*  I'm  quite  ready,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Mac  Taggart  from  behind  the 
screen.     *  I  can  smell  the  potent  odours  of  the  drugs,  even  here.' 

*  Don't  trifle,  boy,'  cried  the  American  physician;  *  take  your 
watch  with  you,  and  proceed  to  the  bath.     You  will  find  it  very 
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hot,  and  the  odour  of  the  EaRtem  balsams  is  pungent;  but  do  not 
let  that  deter  you,  enter  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  hotter 
the  bath,  the  more  rapid  is  the  osseous  change.  Bemain  extended 
in  that  bath,  and  perfectly  still ;  and  every  five  minutes  by  your 
watch,  and  not  more  frequently  on  any  account,  let  your  head  dis- 
appear beneath  the  balsamic  film  with  which  the  surCeuse  of  the 
water  is  covered.  Do  not  speak,  and  breathe  only  through  your 
nose.     I  will  warn  you  when  the  process  is  complete.' 

Mr.  Mac  Taggart  entered  the  bath-room,  watch  in  hand.  The 
odour  of  the  Oriental  balsams  made  him  sneeze  violently,  the 
water  was  evidently  very  hot,  and  was  covered  by  a  thick  oleaginous 
film.  But  young  Mr.  Mac  Taggart  had  paid  his  five  guineas,  and 
he  was  determined  to  have  his  money's  worth.  After  a  little  time 
he  entered  the  bath. 

Every  five  minutes  his  head  disappeared  beneath  the  steaming 
oily  surface. 

In  the  meanwhile  Cecil  Dacre  was  not  idle.  He  rang  the  bell ; 
Pippa  and  her  mother  appeared,  the  one  carried  a  little  charcoal 
brazier  and  a  flat  iron,  the  other  a  small  work-bag  and  a  big  pair 
of  scissors.  They  laughed  immoderately  as  they  set  to  work  upon 
the  clothes  of  the  young  Scotchman.  Three  inches  were  cut  oflF 
from  the  trouser  legs,  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  and  of  the  shirt ; 
Pippa's  mother  worked  with  a  will  with  her  needle  to  refashion 
the  extremities  of  the  garments,  and  as  she  finished  each,  Pippa 
herself  carefully  pressed  the  newly  made  seams  with  the  hot  flat 
iron.  Then  the  physician  dismissed  his  two  assistants,  he  flung 
open  the  bath-room  door,  and  addressed  the  bather. 

*  Come  forth,  yoimg  man,'  he  said.  *  You  entered  that  bath  a 
miserable  and  puny  specimen  of  humanity ;  you  will  leave  it  in  all 
human  probability  a  well-grown  youth  of  prepossessing  appearance.' 
Mr.  Mac  Taggart  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  dried  himself  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  but  the  balmy  odours  of  the  balsams  of  the 
East  still  clung  to  his  hair.  No  sooner  was  he  dressed  and  had 
emerged  from  behind  the  screen,  than  the  mock  doctor  addressed 
him. 

<  Young  man,'  said  he,  and  his  voice  was  apparently  momen- 
tarily choked  by  emotion,  *  behold  the  result  of  the  wondrous  bath 
of  Bokhara.  There  is  a  considerable  change,  I  think,'  he  said 
solemnly. 

Mr.  Mac  Taggart  had  evidently  grown  out  of  his  clothes;  his 
arms  and  legs  protruded  in  a  portentous  manner. 

'Don't  thank  me,'  continued  the  American  physician  hurriedly, 
<  don't  thank  me,  but  hasten  home  to  bed  to  sleep  off  the  powerful 
effects  of  my  potent  medicaments.'  ^,^^^^^  ^y  Google 
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Mr.  Mac  Taggarfc  bowed  as  gracefully  as  he  could,  and  left  the 
premises. 

The  very  first  person  he  met  in  the  street  was  his  acquaint- 
ance Orlando  P.  Jones.  MacTaggart's  appearance  was  suflSciently 
striking,  his  ordinary  straight  red  hair  was  curly  and  extremely 
odoriferous  from  the  eflfects  of  the  turpentine.  His  face  and 
hands  were  the  colour  of  a  boiled  lobster,  and  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot from  the  same  cause. 

*  Goodness  me,'  said  Jones,  *  I  shouldn't  have  known  you. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself? ' 

*  Don't  ask  me,'  said  Mac  Taggart,  *my  happiness  is  too  great 
for  words,'  and  his  scarlet  face  was  illuminated  by  a  smile  of 
celestial  beatitude. 

Before  he  reached  his  own  house  he  had  met  at  least  twenty 
of  his  acquaintances.  Each  one  interviewed  him  with  a  similar 
result. 

But  the  cup  of  happiness  was  rudely  dashed  from  his  lips,  when 
his  extremely  plain  and  elderly  sister.  Miss  Flora  Mac  Taggart, 
on  her  arrival  addressed  him  in  these  indignant  words. 

*  Eh !  Donald,  man,  is  it  fou  ye  are  ?  or  simply  fatuous  ?  that  ye 
have  been  making  a  Merry  Andrew  of  yersel  by  cuttin'  doun  yer 
claithes.' 

In  vain  the  brother  explained  his  visit  to  the  doctor. 
Then  the  secret  came  out;  and  Mr.  Mac  Taggart  and  his 
sister  left  Naples  for  Rome  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 

C.    J.   WILLS. 
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€^t  frozen  imitate* 

BY  W.  CLARK  BUSSELL. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

I   STRIKE  A  BARGAIN  WITH  THB  YAITKEB. 

The  captain  put  his  cup  down ;  the  bowl  was  empty ;  I  offered  to 
brew  another  jorum,  but  he  thanked  me  and  said  no,  adding 
significantly  that  he  would  have  no  more  here^  by  which  he  meant 
that  he  would  brew  for  himself  in  his  own  ship  anon.  The  drink 
had  made  him  cheerful  and  good-natured.  He  recommended 
that  we  should  go  on  deck  and  set  about  transhipping  whilst 
the  weather  held,  for  he  was  an  old  hand  in  these  seas,  and  never 
trusted  the  sky  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*  This  here  list,'  says  he,  *  wants  remedying,  and  that'll  follow 
our  easin'  of  the  hold.' 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  *  and  I  should  be  mighty  thankful  if  some  of 
your  men  would  see  all  clear  aloft  for  me,  that  we  might  start 
with  running  rigging  that  will  travel,  capstans  that'll  revolve,  and 
sails  that'll  spread.' 

*  Oh,  we'll  manage  that  for  you,'  said  he.  '  Tru-ly,  she's  been 
bad  froze,  very  bad  froze.     Durned  if  ever  I  see  a  worse  freeze.' 

So  saying  he  called  to  *  Bill,'  who  seemed  the  principal  man 
of  the  boat's  crew,  and  gave  him  some  directions,  and  immediately 
afterwards  all  the  men  entered  the  boat  and  rowed  away  to  the 
ship. 

Whilst  they  were  absent  I  carried  the  captain  into  the  hold  and 
left  him  to  overhaul  it.  I  told  him  that  all  the  spirits,  provisions, 
and  the  like  were  in  the  hold  and  lazarette,  which  was  true  enough, 
wanting  to  keep  him  out  of  the  run,  though,  thanks  to  the  pre- 
caution I  had  taken,  I  was  in  no  fear  even'jf  he  should  penetrate 
so  deep  aft.  Before  he  came  out  five-and-twenty  stout  fellows 
arrived  in  four  boats  from  the  ship,  and  when  we  went  on  deck 
we  found  them  going  the  rounds  of  the  vessel,  scraping  the  guns 
to  get  a  view  of  them,  peering  down  the  companion,  overhauling 
the  forecastle-well,  as  I  call  the  hollow  beyond  the  forecastle,  and 
staring  aloft  with  their  faces  full  of  grinning  wonder.  The  captain 
sang  out  to  them,  and  they  all  mustered  aft.  GoOqIc 
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*  Now,  lads,'  said  he,  *  there's  a  big  job  before  you — a  big  job 
for  Cape  Horn,  I  mean ;  and  youll  have  to  slip  through  it  as  if 
you  was  grease.  When  done  there'll  be  a  carouse,  and  I'll  warrant 
ye  all  such  a  sup  that  the  most  romantic  among  ye'll  never 
cast  another  pining  thought  in  the  direction  o'  your  mother's 
miUc,' 

Having  delivered  this  preface,  he  divided  the  men  into  two 
gangs ;  one,  under  the  boatswain,  to  attend  to  the  rigging,  clear  the 
canvas  of  the  ice,  get  the  pumps  and  the  capstans  to  work,  and 
see  all  ready  for  getting  sail  on  the  schooner;  the  other,  under 
the  second  mate,  to  get  tackles  aloft  and  break  out  the  cargo, 
taking  care  to  trim  ship  whilst  so  doing. 

They  fell  to  their  several  jobs  with  a  will.  Tis  the  habit  of 
our  countrymen  to  sneer  at  the  Americans  as  sailors,  aflBrming 
that  if  ever  they  win  a  battle  at  sea  it  is  by  the  help  of  British 
renegades.  But  this  I  protest ;  after  witnessing  the  smartness  of 
those  Yankee  whalemen,  I  would  sooner  charge  the  English  than 
the  Americans  with  lubberliness,  came  the  nautical  merits  of  the 
two  nations  ever  before  me  to  decide  upon.  They  had  the  hatches 
open,  tackles  aloft,  and  men  at  work  below  whilst  the  mariners  of 
other  countries  would  have  been  standing  looking  on  and  *  jawing' 
upon  the  course  to  be  taken.  Some  overran  the  fabric  aloft, 
clearing,  cutting  away,  pounding,  making  the  ice  fly  in  storms ; 
others  sweated  the  capstans  till  they  clanked;  others  fell  to 
the  pumps,  working  with  hammers  and  kettles  of  boiling  water. 
The  wondrous  old  schooner  was  never  busier,  no,  not  in  the  hey- 
day of  her  flag,  when  her  guns  were  blazing  and  her  people 
yelling. 

I  doubt  whether  even  a  man-of-war  could  have  given  this  work 
the  despatch  the  whaler  furnished.  She  had  eight  boats  and  fifty 
men,  and  every  boat  was  afloat  and  alongside  us  ready  to  carry 
what  she  could  to  the  ship.  I  wished  to  help,  but  the  captain 
would  not  let  me  do  so ;  he  kept  me  walking  and  talking,  asking 
me  scores  of  questions  about  the  schooner,  and  all  so  shrewd  that, 
without  appearing  reserved,  I  professed  to  know  little.  The 
great  show  of  clothes  puzzled  him.  He  also  asked  if  the  crucifix 
in  the  cabin  was  silver.  I  said  I  believed  it  was,  fetched  it  and 
asked  him  to  accept  it,  saying  if  he  would  give  me  the  smallest 
of  his  boats  for  it  I  should  be  very  much  obliged. 

*  Oh  yes,'  says  he, '  you  can  have  a  boat.  The  men  would  not  sail 
with  you  without  a  boat;'  and  after  weighing  the  crucifix  without  the 
least  exhibition  of  veneration  in  his  manner,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
saying  he  knew  a  man  who  would  give  him  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  for  the  thing  on  his  telling  him  that  the  Pope  had  blessed  it. 
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*  Ay,  but,'  says  I,  *  how  do  you  know  the  Pope  has  blessed  it?  * 

*  Then  /'U  bless  it,'  cried  he ;  *  why,  am  I  a  cold  Johnny-cake, 
that  my  blessing  ain't  as  good  as  another  man's  ? ' 

I  was  glad  I  had  hidden  the  black  flag ;  I  mean,  that  I  had 
stowed  it  away  in  the  cabin  of  the  Frenchman  after  he  was  dead. 
The  Yankee  needed  but  the  sight  to  make  his  suspicions  of 
the  original  character  of  the  ^  Boca  del  Dragon '  flame  up ;  and 
you  may  suppose  that  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  he  should  not 
be  sure  that  the  schooner  had  been  a  pirate,  lest  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  scrutinise  her  rather  more  closely  than  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  me. 

He  asked  me  if  I  had  met  with  any  money  in  her ;  and  I 
answered  evasively  that  in  searching  the  dead  man  on  the  rocks 
I  had  discovered  a  few  pieces  in  his  pocket,  but  that  I  had  left 
them,  being  much  too  melancholy  and  convinced  of  my  approaching 
end  to  meddle  with  such  a  useless  commodity.  From  time  to 
time  he  would  quit  me  to  go  to  the  hatch  and  sing  down  orders  to 
the  second  mate  in  the  hold.  How  many  casks  he  meant  to  take 
I  did  not  know ;  when  he  asked  me  how  much  I  would  give,  I 
replied :  *  Leave  me  enough  to  keep  me  ballasted ;  that  will  satisfy 
me.' 

The  high  swell  demanded  caution,  but  they  managed  wonder- 
fully well.  They  never  swung  more  than  three  casks  into  a  boat, 
and  with  this  cargo  she  would  row  away  to  the  ship  that  lay  hove- 
to  close,  and  the  men  in  her  hoisted  the  casks  aboard. 

The  wind  remained  light  till  half  past  three ;  it  then  freshened 
a  bit.  Though  all  hands  had  knocked  off  at  noon  to  get  dinner 
— and  a  fine  meal  I  gave  them  of  ham,  tongue,  beef,  biscuits, 
wine,  and  brandy — ^by  half  past  three  they  had  eased  the  hold  of 
ten  boatloads  of  casks,  besides  clearing  out  the  whole  of  the  clothes 
from  the  forecastle  along  with  as  much  of  the  bedding  as  we  did 
not  require ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  my  Yankee  intended  to 
leave  me  a  clean  ship  to  carry  home,  though  I  durst  not  remon- 
strate. Yet  was  my  turn  handsomely  served  too.  The  pumps 
had  been  cleared  and  tried,  and  found  to  work  well,  and — which 
was  glad  news  to  me — the  well  found  dry.  The  running  rigging 
had  been  overhauled,  and  it  travelled  handsomely.  The  sails  had 
been  loosed,  and  hoisted  and  lowered  again,  and  the  canvas  found 
in  good  condition.  The  jibboom  had  been  run  out,  and  the  stays 
set  up.  The  stock  of  fresh  water  had  been  examined  and  found 
plentifrd,  and  the  casks  in  the  head  brought  out  and  secured  on 
the  main  deck.  In  short,  the  American  boatswain  had  worked 
with  the  judgment  and  care  of  a  master-rigger,  of  a  great  artist 
in  ropes,  booms,  and  sails,  and  the  schooner  was  left  to  my  hands 
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as  fit  for  any  navigation  as  the  whaler  that  rose  and  fell  on  our 
quarter. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
breeze  began  to  sit  in  dark  curls  upon  the  water,  and  there  was 
evidenoe  enough  in  the  haziness  in  the  west,  and  in  the  loom  of 
the  shoulders  of  vapour  in  the  dark-blue  obscure  there,  to  warrant 
a  sackful  for  this  capful  presently. 

^  I  reckon,'  says  the  captain  to  me  after  looking  into  the  west, 

*  that  we'd  best  knock  oflF  now.  There's  snow  and  wind  yonder, 
and  we'd  better  see  all  snug  while  there's  time.' 

He  called  to  one  of  the  men  to  tell  the  second  mate  to  come 
up  from  below  and  get  the  hatches  on,  and,  bringing  me  to  the 
rail,  he  pointed  to  a  boat,  and  asked  if  that  would  do  ?  I  said 
yes,  and  thanked  him  heartily  for  the  gift,  which  was  handsome, 
I  must  say,  the  boat  being  a  very  good  one,  though,  to  be  sure, 
he  had  got  many  times  its  value  out  of  the  schooner;  and  a 
party  of  men  were  forthwith  told  o£f  to  get  the  boat  hoisted  and 
stowed. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Rodney,'  said  the  captain,  standing  in  the  gangway, 

*  how  can  I  serve  you  further  ? ' 

*  Sir,'  said  I,  *  you  are  very  obliging.  Two  things  I  stand  sadly 
in  need  of :  a  chart  of  these  waters  and  a  chronometer.' 

*  I'll  send  you  a  chart,'  said  he,  *  that'll  carry  you  as  high  as 
San  Soque ;  but  I've  only  got  one  chronometer,  sir,  and  can't 
spare  him.' 

*  Well  then,'  said  I,  *  if,  when  you  get  aboard,  you'll  give  me 
the  time  by  your  chronometer,  I'll  set  my  watch  by  it ;  but  I'll 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  chart.  The  tracings  below  are  as 
shapeless  as  the  moon  setting  in  a  fog.' 

^  You  shall  have  the  chart,'  said  he,  and  then  called  to  Wilkin- 
son  and  the  two  negroes. 

*  Lads,'  said  he,  *  you're  quite  content,  I  hope  ? ' 
They  answered  yes. 

*  You've  all  three  a  claim  upon  me  for  the  amount  of  what's 
owing  ye,'  said  he,  *  and  when  you  turn  up  at  New  Bedford  you 
shall  have  it — that's  square.  I  see  four  or  five  thousand  dollars 
a  man  on  this  job,  if  so  be  as  ye  don't  broach  too  thirstily  as 
you  go  along.  Mr.  Sodney,  Joe  here's  a  steady  'spectable  man, 
and  11  make  you  a  good  mate.  Cromwell  and  Billy  Pitt  are  black 
only  in  their  hides ;  all  else's  as  good  as  white.' 

He  then  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and,  calling  a  farewell  to 
Wilkinson  and  the  negroes,  scrambled  into  the  chains  and  dropped 
into  his  boat,  very  highly  satisfied,  I  make  no  doubt,  with  the 
business  he  had  done  that  day.  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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A  boat*8  cirew  were  left  behind  to  help  us  to  make  sail.  But 
the  weather  looking  somewhat  wild  in  the  west  with  the  red  light 
of  the  snn  among  the  clouds  there,  and  the  dark  heave  of  the 
swell  running  into  a  sickly  crimson  under  the  sun  and  then  flowing 
out  dusky  again,  I  got  them  to  treble-reef  the  mainsail  and  hoist 
it,  and  then  thanking  them,  advised  them  to  be  oflF.  We  gave  them 
a  cheer  when  they  started,  which  they  returned,  and  then,  putting 
Cromwell  to  the  tiller,  I  went  forward  with  the  others  and  set  the 
topsail  and  forestaysail  (the  spritsail  lying  furled),  which  would 
be  show  enough  of  canvas  till  I  saw  what  the  weather  was  like. 
I  kept  the  topsail  aback,  waiting  for  a  boat  to  arrive  with  my  chart, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  boat  we  had  cheered  returned  with  what 
I  wanted. 

Meanwhile  they  were  shortening  sail  on  the  whaler,  and, 
though  she  was  no  beauty,  yet,  I  tell  you,  I  found  her  as  pic- 
turesque as  any  ship  I  had  ever  beheld  as  she  lay  with  her  main 
topgallant-sail  clewed  up,  her  topsail  yards  on  the  caps,  and  the 
heads  of  men  knotting  the  reef-points  showing  black  over  the 
white  cloths,  her  hull  floating  up  out  of  the  hollow  and  flinging  a 
wet  orange  gleam  to  the  west,  a  tumble  of  creamy  foam  about  her 
to  her  rolling,  shadows  like  the  passage  of  phantom  hands  hurry- 
ing over  her  sails  to  the  swaying  of  her  masts,  and  the  swelling 
sea  darkling  from  her  into  the  east. 

I  hollowed  my  hands,  and,  hailing  the  captain,  who  was  on  the 
quarter-deck,  asked  him  for  the  time  by  his  chronometer.  He 
flourished  his  arm  and  disappeared,  and,  presently  returning, 
shouted  to  know  if  I  was  ready.  I  put  the  key  in  my  watch  and 
answered  yes,  and  then  he  gave  me  the  time.  My  watch,  though 
antique,  was  a  noble  piece  of  mechanism,  and,  I  have  little  doubt, 
as  trustworthy  as  his  chronometer.  But  I  was  careful  to  let  it  lie 
snug  in  my  hand.  I  did  not  want  the  negro  at  the  tiller  nor  the 
others  to  see  it.  They  would  wonder  that  so  fine  a  jewelled  piece 
as  this  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  second  mate  of  a  little 
brig,  and  it  was  my  business  to  manage  that  they  never  should 
have  cause  to  wonder  at  anything  in  that  way. 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  us  now,  and  I  went  with  Wilkin- 
son to  the  topsail  braces  and  hauled  the  yards  round;  but  before 
she  could  gather  way  it  flashed  upon  me  that  the  old  steering 
card  in  the  binnacle  might  be  wrong.  Strange  that  the  thought 
had  not  before  occurred  to  me,  but  then,  indeed,  I  had  had  fifty 
things  to  think  of,  besides  being  under  a  great  hurry  of  spirits 
such  as  might  easily  account  for  more  oversights  than  one.  To 
test  my  compass  I  ought  to  have  got  the  captain  to  send  one  firom 
the  ship  and  compared  mine  by  his.     But  all  his  boats  were 
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hoisted  and  griped :  his  men  were  full  of  business ;  I  did  not  like 
to  trouble  him  again,  and  I  durst  not  venture  the  launching  of 
our  own  boat  in  the  face  of  that  western  heaven. 
I  sprang  on  to  the  rails. 

*  Ho,  the  ship  ahoy  ! ' 

The  captain  came  to  the  side  and  answered,  *  Hilloh ! ' 

*  I  doubt  my  compass,'  I  roared,  *  and  forgot  to  ask  you  to  let 
me  compare  it.  But  if  you'll  give  me  the  bearings  of  the  sun 
yonder,'  that  was  just  then  a  dusky  purple  rayless  disc,  two  or 
three  degrees  above  the  horizon,  *  I  shall  be  better  able  to  make 
shift.' 

He  instantly  understood  me,  and  I  saw  him  go  to  his  binnacle, 
remove  the  hood,  and  put  the  sharp  of  his  hand  over  the  card, 
and  then  he  came  to  the  side  again  and  bawled,  *  The  sun  bears 
west  nor'  west.' 

I  flourished  my  hand  to  let  him  know  I  heard  him,  and  going 
to  the  compass-stand  found  that  my  compass  put  the  sun  west 
half  north!  This  was  a  desperate  variation;  but  then  I  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  schooner  rolled  so  heavily,  and  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  card  were  so  swift,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  half 
the  difference  betwixt  the  two  compasses  was  due  to  an  error  in 
my  own  calculation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sun  slipped  out  of 
sight  before  I  could  fix  him  so  as  to  get  the  mean  of  the  swings 
of  the  card.  The  American  captain  hailed  me  to  know  how  it 
stood  with  my  compass,  but  I  answered  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
as  though  I  had  not  caught  what  he  said,  not  choosing  to  tell  the 
truth,  lest  it  should  render  my  three  men  uneasy,  and  perhaps 
urge  them  to  return  to  their  vessel. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  came  quick  out  of  the  east,  and  the 
wind  freshened  with  a  long  cry  in  our  rigging  as  if  the  eastern 
darkness  was  a  foe  it  was  rushing  out  of  the  west  to  meet.  I 
brought  the  schooner  north-north-east  by  my  compass,  and 
watched  her  behaviour  anxiously.  The  swell  was  on  the  quarter, 
and  the  wind  and  sea  a  trifle  abaft  the  larboard  beam ;  she  leaned 
a  little  to  the  weight  of  her  clothes,  but  was  surprisingly  stiff 
considering  how  light  she  was.  Wilkinson  and  the  negro  came 
and  stood  by  my  side.  The  sea  broke  heavily  from  the  weather 
bow,  and  the  water  roared  white  under  the  lee  bends  and  spread 
astern  in  a  broad  wake  of  foam.  The  whaler  did  not  brace  his 
yards  up  till  after  we  had  started,  and  now  hung  a  pale  faint  mass 
in  the  windy  darkness  on  the  quarter.  A  tincture  of  rusty  red 
hovered  like  smoke  coloured  by  the  furnace  that  produces  it,  in 
the  west,  but  the  night  had  drawn  down  quick  and  dark ;  the 
washing  noise  of  the  water  was  sharp,  the  wind  piercingly  cold ; 
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each  sweep  of  the  schooner's  masts  to  windward  was  followed  by  a 
dull  roaring  of  the  blast  mshing  out  of  the  hollows  of  the  canvas, 
and  she  swung  to  the  seas  with  wild  yaws,  but  with  r^ukrity 
sufficient  to  prove  the  strict  government  of  the  helm. 

But  it  was  being  at  sea !  homeward  bound  too !  There  was  no 
wish  of  mine,  engendered  by  my  hideous  loneliness  on  the  ice,  by 
my  abhorred  association  with  the  Frenchman,  that  I  could  not 
refer  to  as,  down  to  this  moment,  gratified.  My  heart  bounded ; 
my  spirits  could  not  have  been  higher  had  this  ocean  been  the 
Thames,  and  yonder  dark  flowing  hills  of  water  the  banks  of  Erith 
and  the  Grravesend  shore. 

I  turned  to  the  three  men :  ^  My  lads,'  said  I,  ^  you  prove 
yourselves  fine  bold  feUows  by  thus  volunteering.  Do  not  fear : 
if  God  guides  us  home — to  my  home,  I  mean — you  shall  find  a 
handsome  account  in  this  business/ 

^  Six  more  chaps  would  have  jined  had  th'ole  man  bin  willinV 
said  Wilkinson.  ^  But  best  as  it  is,  master,  though  she's  a  trifle 
short-handed.' 

*  Why,  yes,'  said  I ;  *  but  being  fore  and  aft,  you  know !     It 
^  isn't  as  if  we'd  got  courses  to  hand  and  topsails  to  reef.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  dat's  de  troof,'  cried  Billy  Pitt.  *  I  tort  o'  dat.  Fore 
an'  aft  makes  de  difference.  Don't  guess  I  should  hab  volunteer 
had  she  been  a  brig.' 

*  There  are  four  of  us,'  said  I.  *  You're  my  chief  mate,^ 
Wilkinson.     Choose  your  watch.' 

^  I  choose  Cromwell,'  said  he ;  ^  he  was  in  my  watch  aboard  the 
whaler.' 

*  Very  well,*  I  exclaimed ;  and  this  being  settled,  and  both 
negroes  declaring  themselves  good  cooks,  we  arranged  that  they 
should  alternately  have  the  dressing  of  our  victuals,  that  Wilkin- 
son should  have  the  cabin  next  mine,  and  the  negroes  the  one  in 
which  the  Frenchman  had  slept,  one  taking  the  other's  place  as  he 
was  relieved. 

I  asked  Wilkinson  what  he  thought  of  the  schooner.  He 
answered  that  he  was  watching  her. 

*  There's  nothin'  to  find  fault  with  yet,'  said  he ;  *  she's  a  whale 
at  rolling,  sartinly.  I  guess  she  walks,  though.  I  reckon  she's 
had  enough  of  the  sea,  like  me,  and's  got  the  scent  o'  the  land 
in  her  nose.  I  guess  old  Noah  wasn't  far  off  when  her  lines  was 
laid.  Mebbe  his  sons  had  the  building  of  her.  There's  something 
scriptural  in  her  cut.     How  old's  she,  master  ? ' 

*  Fifty  years  and  more,'  said  I. 

*  Dere's  nuffin'  pertickler  in  dat,'  cried  Cromwell.  *  I  knows  a 
wessel  dat  am  a  hundred  an'  four  year  old,  s'elp  me  as  I  stand.' 
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<  I  don't  know  how  the  whaler's  heading,'  said  I,  *  but  this 
schooner's  a  canoe  if  we  aren't  dropping  her ! ' 

Indeed  she  was  scarce  visible  astern,  a  mere  windy  flicker 
hovering  npon  the  pale  flashings  of  the  foam.  It  might  be  per- 
haps that  the  whaler  was  making  a  more  northerly  course  than  we, 
and  under  very  snug  canvas,  though  ours  was  snug  enough,  too ; 
but.  be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  mighty  pleased  with  the  slipping 
qu£|litie9  of  the  schooner.  I  never  could  have  dreamt  that  so  odd 
and  ugly  a  figure  of  a  ship  would  show  such  heels.  But  I  think 
this :  we  are  too  prone  to  view  the  handiwork  of  our  sires  with 
contempt.  I  do  not  know  but  that  their  ships  were  as  fast  as  ours. 
They  made  many  good  passages.  They  might  have  proved  them- 
selves fleeter  navigators  had  they  had  the  sextant  and  chronometer 
to  help  them  along.  Fifty  years  hence  perhaps  mankind  will  be 
laughing  at  our  crudities ;  we,  by  Heaven,  who  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  navigation  will  never  be  carried 
higher  than  the  pitch  to  which  we  have  raised  them ! 

Cromwell  being  at  the  tiller,  I  told  Billy  Pitt  to  go  below  and 
get  supper,  instructing  him  what  to  dress  and  how  much  to  mix 
for  a  bowl,  for  as  you  know  there  was  nothing  but  spirits  and  wine 
to  season  our  repasts  with.  I  saw  Cromwell  grin  widely  into  the 
binnacle  candle  flame  when  he  beard  me  talk  of  ham,  tongue, 
sweetmeats,  marmalade,  and  the  like  for  supper,  together  with  a 
can  of  hot  claret,  and,  knowing  sailors'  nature  middling  well,  I 
did  not  doubt  that  the  fare  of  the  schooner  would  bring  the  three 
men  more  into  love  with  the  adventure  than  even  the  reward  that 
was  to  follow  it. 

I  had  noticed  that  the  bundles  which  had  been  sent  from  the 
whaler  as  belonging  to  the  poor  fellows  were  meagre  enough  and 
showed  indeed  like  the  end  of  a  long  voyage,  and  I  detained  Billy 
Pitt  a  minute  whilst  I  told  them  that  there  was  a  handsome 
stock  of  clothes  in  the  cabins,  together  with  linen,  boots,  and  other 
articles  of  that  sort ;  that,  though  the  coats,  breeches,  and  waist- 
coats were  of  bright  colour  and  old-fiashioned,  they  would  keep  them 
as  warm  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  a  tailor  of  to-day. 

'  These  things,'  said  I,  *  you  can  wear  at  sea,  keeping  your 
own  clothes  ready  to  slip  on  should  we  be  spoken  or  to  wear  when 
we  arrive  in  England.  To-morrow  they  shall  be  divided  among 
you,  and  they  will  become  your  property.  The  suit  you  saw  me 
in  to-day  is  all  that  I  shall  need.' 

Both  negroes  burst  into  a  most  diverting  laugh  of  joy  on 
hearing  this.  Nothing  delights  a  black  man  more  than  coloured 
apparel.  They  had  seen  the  clothes  in  the  forecastle,  and  guessed 
the  kind  of  garments  I  meant  to  present  them  with. 
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Whilst  supper  was  getting,  I  walked  the  deck  with  Wilkinson, 
both  of  us  keeping  a  bright  look-out,  for  it  was  blowing  fresh ;  the 
darkness  lay  thick  about  us,  there  might  be  ice  near  us,  and  the 
schooner  was  storming  under  her  reefed  mainsail,  topsail,  and  stay- 
sail through  the  hollow  seas,  thundering  with  a  great  roaring 
seething  noise  into  the  trough,  and  lifting  to  the  foaming  slope 
with  her  masts  wildly  aslant*  I  talked  to  my  companion  very 
freely,  being  anxious  to  find  out  what  kind  of  person  he  was,  and 
I  must  say  that  there  was  something  in  his  conversation  that  im- 
pressed me  very  favourably.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  wife  at 
New  Bedford,  that  he  was  heartily  sick  of  the  sea,  and  that  he 
hoped  the  money  he  would  get  by  this  adventure,  added  to  his  Uiyy 
would  enable  him  to  set  up  for  himself  ashore. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  we  will  see  to-morrow  what  cargo  Captain 
Tucker  has  left  us.  But  that  you  may  be  under  no  misapprehen- 
sion, Wilkinson,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  bring  the  ship 
safely  to  England,  I  will  enter  into  a  bond  to  pay  you  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  for  your  share  one  week  after  the  date  of  our 
arrival.' 

He  answered  that  if  he  could  get  that  sum  he  would  be  a 
made  man  for  life.     *  But  it's  too  much  to  expect,  sir,'  says  he. 

I  told  him  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  cargo.  The 
wines  and  spirits  were  of  such  a  quality  that  I  would  stake  my 
interest  in  the  schooner  in  their  fetching  a  large  sum  of  money. 

*  That'll  depend,'  said  he,  *  on  how  much  the  capt'n  left  us.' 

*  He  helped  himself  freely,'  I  answered,  *  but  we  are  well  off 
too.  You  shall  judge  to-mon-ow.  Then  there's  the  schooner — as 
she  stands :  besides  a  noble  stock  of  stores  of  all  kinds,  sails,  ropes, 
tools,  ammunition  and  several  chests  of  small  arms.  I  tell  you  I 
will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds  for  your  share.' 

His  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  his  silence. 

*  But,'  continued  I,  *  we  must  act  with  judgment.  What  we 
have  we  must  keep.     Are  the  negroes  trustworthy  men  ? ' 

*  Yes,  they  are  honest  fellows.  I  wouldn't  have  shipped  with 
them  else.' 

*  We  shall  not  require  much  for  ourselves,'  said  I,  *  and  the 
rest  we'll  batten  down  and  keep  snug.  There'll  be  some 
manoeuvring  needed  in  order  to  come  off  clear  with  this  booty 
when  we  arrive :  but  there's  plenty  of  time  to  think  that  over,  and 
our  business  till  then  is  to  look  after  the  ship  and  pray  for  luck 
to  keep  clear  of  anything  hostile.' 

And  then  we  fell  to  other  talk  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  told 
me  he  was  an  Englishman  bom,  but  having  been  pressed  into  a 
man-of-war  deserted  her  at  Halifax  and  made  several  voyages  in 
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American  ships.  He  was  wrecked  on  the  Peruvian  coast  and 
became  a  beachcomber,  and  then  got  a  berth  in  a  whaler.  He 
married  at  New  Bedford  and  sailed  with  Captain  Tucker — ^this 
was  his  second  whaling  trip,  he  said,  and  he  wanted  no  more.  I 
told  him  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  he  was  a  countryman  of  mine, 
bat  not  surprised.     His  speech  was  well-larded  with  Americanisms, 

<  but,'  said  I,  ^  the  true  twang  is  wanting,  and,'  added  I,  laughing, 

<  I  should  know  you  for  Hampshire  for  all  your  reckons  and  guesses 
if  I  had  to  eat  you  should  I  be  mistaken.' 

<  The  press-gang's  the  best  friend  the  Yankees  have,'  said  he  a 
little  sheepishly.  *  Do  any  man  suppose  I  hadn't  sooner  hail  from 
my  native  town  Southampton  than  from  New  Bedford  ?  Half  the 
American  foksles  is  made  up  of  Yankees  who'd  prove  hearts  of 
oak  if  it  wasn't  for  the  press.' 

His  candour  gratified  me  as  showing  that  he  already  looked 
upon  me  as  a  shipmate  to  be  trusted,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this  first 
chat  with  the  man  left  me  strongly  disposed  to  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  having  him  as  an  associate. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

I  TALUB  THE  LADINO. 

The  day  had  been  so  full  of  business,  there  had  been  so  much 
to  engage  my  mind,  that  it  was  not  until  I  was  seated  at  supper 
in  the  old  cook-room  in  which  I  had  passed  so  many  melancholy 
hours,  that  I  found  myself  able  to  take  a  calm  survey  of  my  situa- 
tion, and  to  compare  the  various  motions  of  my  fortunes.  I  could 
scarcely  indeed  believe  that  I  was  not  in  a  dream  from  which  I 
should  awaken  presently,  and  discover  myself  still  securely  im- 
prisoned in  the  ice,  and  all  those  passages  of  the  powder-blasts, 
the  liberation  of  the  schooner,  my  lonely  days  in  her  afloat,  my 
encounter  with  the  whaler,  as  visionary  and  vanishing  as  those 
dusky  forms  of  vapour  which  had  swarmed  in  giant-shape  over  my 
little  open  boat. 

But  even  if  confirmation  had  been  wanting  in  the  sable  visage 
of  Billy  Pitt,  who  sat  near  the  furnace  munching  away  with  pro- 
digious enjoyment  of  his  food  and  bringing  his  can  of  hot  spiced 
wine  from  his  vast  blubber  lips  with  a  mighty  sigh  of  deep  delight, 
I  must  have  found  it  in  each  hissing  leap  and  roaring  plunge  of 
the  old  piratical  bucket,  so  full  of  the  vitality  of  the  wind-swollen 
canvas,  so  quick  with  all  the  life-instincts  of  a  vessel  storming 
through  the  deep  with  buoyant  keel  and  under  full  control.  Oh, 
heaven !  how  different  from  the  dull  ambling  of  the  morning,  the 
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sluggigh  pitching  and  rolling  to  the  weak  pulling  of  the  sprit- 
sail  ! 

Wilkinson  and  Cromwell  kept  the  deck  whilst  Billy  Pitt  and 
I  got  our  supper,  and  I  had  some  talk  with  my  negro,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  very  simple  childish  fellow,  heartily  in  love  with  his 
stomach,  and  very  eager  to  see  England.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  it  was  a  fine  country,  and  his  wish  to  see  it  was  one  reason 
of  his  volunteering. 

*Dey  say,'  said  he,  *dat  Lunnon's  a  very  fine  place,  sah,  bigger 
dan  Philadelphy,  and  dat  a  man's  skin  don'  tell  agin  him  among 
de  yaller  gals  dere.' 

I  laughed  and  said  that  in  my  country  people  were  judged 
rather  by  the  colour  of  their  hearts  than  by  the  hue  of  their  figures. 

^  But  dollars  count  for  something  too,  sah,  I  spects  ? '  said  he. 

*  Why,  yes,'  said  I,  *  with  dollars  enough  you  can  make  black 
white  in  England.' 

^Hum!'  cried  he,  scratching  his  head.  <I  guess  it  'ud  take 
an  almighty  load  of  dollars  to  make  me  white,  massa.' 

*Put  money  in  your  pocket  and  chink  it,'  said  I,  *and  your 
face'U  be  found  white  enough,  I  warrant.' 

*By  golly!'  cried  he,  'I'll  do  it  den.  S'elp  me  de  Lord,  massa, 
I'd  chink  twenty  year  for  a  white  face.  Dat  comes  ob  bein'  civilised. 
Tell'ee  what  dey  dew,  massa,  dey  makes  you  feel  like  a  white 
man,  and  dey  lets  you  keep  black,  blast  em  ! ' 

I  checked  his  excitement  by  telling  him  that  in  my  country 
he  would  find  that  the  negro  was  a  person  held  in  very  high  esteem, 
that  the  women  in  particular  valued  him  for  that  very  dingi- 
ness  which  the  Americans  found  distasteful,  and  told  him  that  I 
could  name  several  ladies  of  quality  who  had  married  their  black 
servants. 

He  looked  surprised,  but  not  incredulous,  and  said  in  his 
peculiar  dialect  that  he  had  no  doubt  I  spoke  the  truth,  as  he  had 
always  heard  that  England  was  a  fine  country  to  live  in.  I  then 
led  him  insensibly  from  this  topic  to  talk  of  the  sea  and  his  ex- 
periences, and  found  that  he  had  seen  a  very  great  deal,  having 
been  freed  when  young,  and  keeping  to  the  ocean  ever  since  in 
many  different  sorts  of  craft.  Indeed,  I  was  as  much  pleased  with 
him  as  with  Wilkinson,  but  then  I  had  foreseen  a  simplicity  in 
both  the  negroes,  and,  in  expectation  of  finding  this  quality,  so 
useful  to  one  in  my  strange  position,  I  was  overjoyed  when  they 
consented  to  help  me  sail  the  schooner  to  the  Thames. 

We  went  on  deck  to  relieve  Wilkinson  and  Cromwell.  Billy 
Pitt  took  the  tiller  and  I  walked  to  either  rail  and  stared  into  the 
darkness.    It  was  very  thick  with  occasional  squalls  of  snow  which 
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put  a  screaming  as  of  tortured  cats  into  the  wind  as  they  swung 
through  it.  The  sea  was  high,  but  the  schooner  was  making  ex- 
cellent weather  of  it,  whilst  she  rolled  and  pitched  through  the 
black  welter  at  seven  knots  in  the  hour.  Twas  noble  useful 
sailing,  yet  a  speed  not  to  be  relished  in  these  waters  amid  so 
deep  a  shadow.  Still  the  temptation  to  <  hold  on  all/  as  we  say, 
was  very  great ;  every  mile  carried  us  by  so  much  nearer  to  the 
temperate  parallels,  and  shortened  to  that  extent  the  long,  long 
passage  that  lay  before  us. 

I  was  pacing  the  deck  briskly,  for  the  wind  was  horribly  keen, 
when  Pitt  suddenly  called  out,  ^  I  say,  massa ! ' 

<  Hullo,'  I  replied. 

*  Sah,'  he  cried,  *  I  smell  ice ! ' 

I  knew  that  this  was  a  capacity  not  uncommon  among  men 
who  had  voyaged  much  in  the  frosty  regions  of  the  deep,  and 
instantly  exclaimed,  ^Luff,  then,  luff!  shake  the  way  out  of  her !' 
sniffing  as  J  spoke,  but  detecting  no  added  shrewdness  in  the  air 
already  freezingly  cold.  He  put  the  helm  down,  and  I  called  to 
the  others  below  to  come  on  deck  and  flatten  in  the  main  sheet. 
They  were  up  in  a  trice  and  tailed  on  with  me,  asking  no  ques- 
tions, till  we  had  the  boom  nearly  amidships. 

I  was  about  to  speak  when  Wilkinson  cried  out,  *  I  smell  ice.* 
He  sniffed  a  moment :  '  Yes,  there's  an  island  aboard.  Anybody 
see  it?' 

'  Ay,  dere  it  am,  sure  enough ! '  cried  Cromwell.  *  Dere — on 
de  lee-bow — see  it,  sah  ?     See  it,  Billy  ? 

Yes,  I  saw  it  plain  enough  when  I  knew  where  to  look  for  it. 
'Twas  just  such  another  lump  of  fidntness  as  had  wrecked  the 
^Laughing  Mary,'  a  mass  of  dull  spectral  light  upon  the  throbbing 
blackness,  and  it  lay  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  course  we  had  been 
steering  when  Pitt  first  called  out,  so  that  assuredly  we  had  not 
shifted  our  helm  a  minute  too  soon.  We  chopped  and  wallowed 
past  it  slowly,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  like  apparitions  in 
other  quarters,  and  when  it  had  disappeared  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  heave  the  schooner  to  and  keep  her  in  that  posture  till  daylight^ 
unless  the  night  cleared.  So  we  got  the  mainsail  down  and 
stowed  it,  clewed  up  the  topsail  (which  I  lent  a  hand  to  roll  up), 
and  let  the  vessel  lie  under  a  reefed  foresail  with  her  helm  lashed. 
The  weather,  however,  must  have  ultimately  compelled  what  the 
thickness  had  required ;  for  by  ten  o'clock  it  was  blowing  a  hard 
gale,  with  a  frequent  hoariness  of  clouds  of  snow  upon  the  black- 
ness, the  seas  very  high  and  foaming,  and  the  wind  crying  madly 
in  the  rigging. 

I  let  some  time  go  by,  and  then  sounded  the  well  and  found 
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no  more  water  than  the  depth  at  which  the  pumps  sucked.  This 
did  wonders  ii^the  way  of  reassuring  the  men,  who  were  rendered 
uneasy  by  the  violent  motions  of  the  unwieldy  vessel  and  by  the 
very  harsh  straining  noises  which  rose  out  of  the  hold,  which 
latter  they  would  naturally  attribute  to  the  oraziness  of  the  fabric, 
though  the  true  cause  of  it  lay  in  the  number  of  loose  movable 
'  bulkheads. 

<It's  amazin*  to  me  that  she  holds  together  at  all,'  cried 
Wilkinson,  *  so  ancient  she  is !  * 

*  She's  only  old,'  said  I,  *  in  the  sound  of  the  years  she's  been 
in  existence.  The  ice  has  kept  her  young.  Would  the  hams  and 
tongues  we're  eating  be  taken  to  be  half  a  century  old?  yet 
where  could  you  buy  sweeter  and  better  meat  of  the  kind  ashore  ? 
A  ship's  well  is  your  only  honest  reporter  of  her  condition.  Ours 
has  vouched  in  a  way  that  should  keep  you  easy.' 

*  Arter  de  Soosan  Tucher  dis  is  like  bein'  hung  up  to  dry, 
exclaimed  one  of  the  negroes.  *  It  war  pump,  pump  dere,  and  no 
mistake.  I  call  dis  a  werry  beautiful  little  sheep,  massa;  yes, 
s'elp  me  de  Lord,dere's  nuffin  could  persuade  me  she  ain't  what  I 
says  she  am.' 

However,  I  was  up  and  down  a  good  deal  during  the  night. 
But  for  the  treasure  I  should  have  been  less  anxious,  I  dare  say.  I 
had  come  so  successfully  to  this  point  that  I  was  resolved,  if  my 
hopes  were  to  miscarry,  the  misfortune  should  not  be  owing  to 
want  of  vigilance  on  my  part ;  and  there  happened  an  incident 
which  inevitably  tended  to  sharpen  my  watchfulness,  though  I  was 
perfectly  conscious  it  was  a  million  to  one  against  its  occurring  a 
second  time.  I  came  on  deck  to  relieve  Wilkinson,  at  midnight, 
after  a  half-hour's  nodding  doze  by  the  furnace  below.  He  went 
to  his  cabin;  I  stood  under  the  lee  of  a  cloth  seized  in  the 
weather  main  rigging.  Pitt  arrived,  and  I  told  him  he  could 
return  to  the  cookhouse  and  stay  there  till  I  called  him.  The 
helm  being  lashed,  and  the  schooner  doing  very  well,  nothing 
wanted  watching  in  particular,  yet  I  would  not  have  the  deck 
abandoned,  and  meant  to  keep  a  look-out,  turn  and  turn  about 
with  Pitt,  as  Wilkinson  and  Cromwell  had.  The  snow  had  ceased ; 
but  it  was  very  dark  and  thick,  the  ocean  a  roaring  weltering 
shadow,  palpitating  upon  the  eyes  in  rolling  folds  of  blackness, 
with  the  quick  expiring  flash  of  foam  to  windward.  On  a  sudden, 
looking  over  the  weather  quarter,  methought  I  discerned  a  deeper 
shade  in  the  night  there  than  was  elsewhere  perceptible.  It  was 
like  a  great  blot  of  ink  upon  the  darkness.  Even  whilst  I  specu- 
lated, it  drew  out  in  the  shape  of  a  ship  running  before  the  gale. 
She  seemed  to  be  heading  directly  for  us.     The  roof  of  my  mouth 
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turtied  diy  as  desert-sand ;  my  tongue  and  limbs  refused  their 
oflSce ;  I  could  neither  cry  nor  stir,  being  indeed  paralysed  by  the 
terrible  suddenness  of  that  apparition  and  the  imminence  of  our 
peril.  It  all  happened  whilst  you  could  have  told  thirty.  The 
great  black  mass  surged  up  with  the  water  boiling  about  the  bows  ; 
she  brought  a  thunder  along  with  her  in  her  rigging  and  sails  as 
she  soared  to  the  crowns  of  the  seas  she  was  sweeping  before.  I 
oould  not  tell  what  canvas  she  was  under,  but  her  speed  was  a 
full  ten  knots,  and  as  I  did  not  see  her  till  she  was  close  she 
looked  to  come  upon  us  as  with  a  single  bound.  She  passed  us  to 
windward  within  a  stone's  throw,  and  vanished  like  a  dark  cloud 
melting  into  the  surrounding  blackness.  Not  a  gleam  of  light 
broke  from  her ;  you  heard  nothing  but  the  boiling  at  her  bows 
and  the  thunderous  pealing  of  the  gale  in  her  canvas.  A  quarter 
turn  of  the  wheel  would  have  sent  us  to  the  bottom,  and  her,  no 
doubt,  on  top  of  us.  Whether  she  was  the  Susan  Tucker,  or  some 
other  whaler,  or  a  big  South -sea-man  driven  low  and  getting  what 
easting  she  could  out  of  the  gale,  I  know  not.  She  was  as  com* 
plete  a  mystery  of  the  ocean  night  as  any  spectral  fabric,  and  a 
heavier  terror  to  me  than  a  phantasm  worked  by  ghosts  could 
have  proved. 

I  knew  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  again,  yet  when  I  called 
Pitt  I  talked  to  him  about  it  as  though  we  must  certainly  be  run 
down  if  he  did  not  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  when  my  watch 
below  came  round  at  four  o'clock  I  was  so  agitated  that  I  was 
up  and  down  till  daybreak,  as  though  my  duty  did  not  end  till 
then. 

The  gale  moderated  at  sunrise,  and,  though  it  was  a  gloomy 
true  Cape  Horn  morning,  with  dark  driving  clouds,  the  sea  a  dusky 
olive,  very  hollow,  and  frequent  small  quick  squalls  of  sleet  which 
brought  the  wind  to  us  in  sharp  guns,  yet  as  we  could  see  where 
we  were  going,  I  got  the  schooner  before  it,  heading  her  east- 
north-east,  and  under  a  reefed  topsail,  mainsail,  and  staysail  the 
old  bucket  stormed  through  it  with  the  sputter  and  rage  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship.  There  was  a  log-reel  and  line  on  deck,  and  I  found 
a  sandglass  in  the  chest  in  my  cabin  in  which  I  had  met  with  the 
quadrants,  perspective  glass,  and  the  like,  and  I  kept  this  log 
regularly  going,  making  a  point  of  departure  on  the  chart  the 
American  captain  had  given  me,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
within  two  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  true  position.  But  for  three 
days  the  weather  continued  so  heavy  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  in  the  shape  of  gratifying  the  men's  expectations  by  over- 
hauling what  was  left  of  the  cargo.  Indeed,  we  had  no  leisure  for 
such  work ;  all  our  waking  hours  had  to  be  strictly  dedicated  to 
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the  schooner,  and  in  keeping  a  look-out  for  ice.  But  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  broke  with  a  fine  sky  and  a  brisk  breeze  from  a 
little  to  the  east  of  south,  to  which  we  showed  every  cloth  the 
schooner  had  to  throw  abroad,  and,  being  now  by  dead  reckoning 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  meridian  of  sixty  degrees,  I  shaped 
a  course  north  by  east  by  my  compass,  with  the  design  of  getting 
a  view  of  Staten  Island  that  I  might  correct  my  calculations. 

When  we  had  made  sail  and  got  our  breakfast,  I  told  Wilkin- 
son and  Cromwell  (Pitt  being  at  the  tiller)  that  now  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  inspecting  the  contents  of  the  hold ;  and  (not  to 
be  tedious  in  this  part  of  my  relation,  however  I  may  have  sinned 
in  this  respect  elsewhere)  we  carried  lanthoms  below  and  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  forenoon  in  taking  stock.  From  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  I  made  on  that  occasion  (still  in  my  possession) 
we  discovered  that  the  Yankee  captain  had  left  us  the  following : 
thirty- five  casks  of  rum,  twenty-eight  hogsheads  of  claret,  sixty 
puncheons  of  brandy,  forty  casks  of  sherry,  eighteen  cases  of  beer 
in  bottles,  together  with  a  number  of  *  pieces '  of  gin,  as  it  is 
termed.  In  addition  to  this  were  the  stores  in  the  lazarette 
(besides  a  quantity  of  several  kinds  of  wine  in  jars  &c.)  elsewhere 
enumerated,  besides  all  the  ship's  furniture,  her  guns,  powder, 
small-arms,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  ship  herself.  I  took  the  men  into 
the  run  and  showed  them  the  chests,  opening  the  little  one  which 
I  had  stocked  with  small-arms,  and  lifting  the  lids  of  two  or 
three  of  the  others.  They  were  perfectly  satisfied,  fully  believed 
all  the  chests  to  be  filled  with  small  arms  and  nothing  else,  and 
so  we  came  away  and  returned  to  the  cabin,  where,  to  please 
them,  I  put  down  the  value  of  the  cargo  at  a  venture,  setting 
figures  against  each  article,  and  making  out  a  total  of  two  thou- 
sand six  himdred  and  forty  pounds.  This  of  course  included  the 
ship. 

*  How  much  11  dat  be  a  man,  massa  ? '  asked  Cromwell. 

*  Six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,'  I  answered. 

The  poor  fellow  was  so  transported  that,  after  staring  at  me 
in  silence  with  the  comers  of  his  mouth  stretched  to  his  ears, 
he  tossed  up  his  hands,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  made 
several  skips  about  the  deck. 

*  Of  course,'  said  I,  addressing  Wilkinson,  ^  my  figures  may  be 
ahead  or  short  of  the  truth.  But  if  you  are  disposed  to  take 
the  chance,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  stand  by  my  figures, 
accepting  the  risk  of  the  value  of  the  lading  being  less  than  what 
I  say  it  is,  and  undertake  to  give  each  man  of  you  a  thousand 
pounds  for  your  share.' 

^  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  *  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  object.   But 
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a  few  pounds  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  me,  and  I  reckon 
if  these  here  goods  and  the  wessel  should  turn  out  to  be  worth 
more  than  ye  offer,  the  loss  'ud  go  agin  the  grit — ay,  if  'twere 
twenty  dollars  a  man.' 

I  laughed,  and  told  him  to  let  the  matter  rest ;  there  was 
plenty  of  time  before  us ;  I  should  be  willing  to  stand  to  my  offer 
even  if  I  lost  by  it,  so  heartily  obliged  was  I  to  them  for  coming 
to  my  assistance.  And  in  this  I  spoke  the  truth,  though,  as  you 
will  understand  who  know  my  position,  I  had  to  finesse.  It  went 
against  my  conscience  to  make  out  that  the  chests  were  full  of 
small-arms,  but  I  should  have  been  mad  to  tell  them  the  truth, 
and  perhaps  by  the  truth  make  devils  of  men  who  were,  and  pro- 
mised to  remain,  steady,  temperate,  honest  fellows.  I  was  not 
governed  by  the  desire  to  keep  all  the  treasure  to  myself;  no,  I 
vow  to  God  I  should  have  been  glad  to  give  them  a  moiety  of  it, 
had  I  not  apprehended  the  very  gravest  consequences  if  I  were 
candid  with  them.  But  this,  surely,  must  be  so  plain  that  it  is 
idle  to  go  on  insisting  on  it. 

The  fine  weather,  the  golden  issue  that  was  to  attend  our 
successful  navigation,  the  satisfactory  behaviour  of  the  schooner, 
put  us  into  a  high  good-humour  with  one  another ;  and  when  it 
came  to  my  collecting  all  the  clothes  in  the  after  cabins  and  dis- 
tributing them  among  the  three  men,  I  thought  Billy  Pitt  and 
Cromwell  would  have  gone  mad  with  delight.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  the  apparel  that  had  been  left  us  by  the  American 
captain  (who,  as  you  know,  had  cleared  the  forecastle  of  the  clothes 
there)  consisted  of  several  coats  of  cut  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold 
and  silver  lace,  some  frocks  of  white  drab  with  large  plate  buttons, 
brocade  waistcoats  of  blue  satin  and  green  silk,  crimson  and  other 
coloured  cloth  breeches,  along  with  some  cloaks,  three-comer  hats, 
black  and  white  stockings,  a  number  of  rufSed  shirts,  and  other 
articles  of  which  I  recollect  the  character,  though  my  ignorance  of 
the  costumes  of  that  period  prevents  me  from  naming  them. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  negro's  delight  in  colom*ed 
clothes  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  of  the  extravagant  joy  raised 
in  the  black  breasts  of  Cromwell  and  Pitt  by  my  distribution  of 
this  fine  attire.  The  lace,  to  be  sure,  was  tarnished,  and  some  of 
the  colours  faded,  but  all  the  same  the  apparel  furnished  a  bravo 
show ;  and  such  was  the  avidity  with  which  the  poor  creatures 
snatched  at  the  garments  as  I  offered  them  first  to  one  and  then 
another,  that  I  believe  they  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  clothes  alone  as  payment  for  their  services.  I  made  this 
distribution  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  little  poop,  rather,  that  all 
might  be  present:    Wilkinson  was  at  the  tiller,  and  appeared 
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highly  delighted  with  the  bundle  allotted  him,  saying  that  he 
might  reckon  upon  a  hearty  welcome  from  his  wife  when  she 
came  to  know  what  was  in  his  chest.  The  negroes  were  wild 
to  clothe  themselves  at  once;  I  advised  them  to  wait  for  the 
warm  weather,  but  they  were  too  impatient  to  put  on  their  fine 
feathers  to  heed  my  advice.  They  ran  below,  and  were  gone 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  have  no  doubt  they  tried  on  all 
they  had ;  and  when  at  last  they  returned,  their  appearance  was 
so  exquisitely  absurd,  that  I  laughed  tQl  I  came  near  to  suflTocat- 
ing.  Each  negro  had  tied  a  silver-laced  hat  on  to  his  woolly  head ; 
one  wore  a  pair  of  crimson,  the  other  a  pair  of  black,  velvet 
breeches  ;  over  their  cucumber  shanks  they  had  drawn  white  silk 
stockings,  regardlesss  of  the  cold;  their  feet  were  encased  in 
buckled  shoes,  and  their  costumes  were  completed  by  scarlet  and 
blue  waistcoats  which  fell  to  their  knees,  and  crimson  and  blue 
coats  with  immense  skirts.  What  struck  me  as  most  astonishing 
was  their  gravity.  Their  self-complacency  was  prodigious ;  they 
eyed  each  other  with  dignified  approbation,  and  strutt^  with  the 
air  of  provincial  mayors  and  aldermen  newly  arrived  from  the 
presence  of  royalty. 

*  They're  in  keepin'  with  the  schooner  any  ways,'  said  Wil- 
kinson. 

And  so  perhaps  they  were.  The  antique  fabric  needed  the 
sparkle  of  those  costumes  on  her  deck  to  make  her  aspect  fit  in 
with  the  imaginations  she  bred.  But,  as  I  had  anticipated,  the 
cold  proved  too  powerful  for  their  conceit,  and  they  were  presently 
glad  to  ship  their  more  modern  trousers,  though  they  clung  obsti- 
nately to  their  waistcoats,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remove 
their  hats  on  any  account  whatever. 


Chawer  XXX. 

0T7R  TBOeRESfl  TO  THE  CHAKKIiL. 

When  1  started  to  relate  my  adventure  I  never  designed  to 
Write  an  account  of  the  journey  home  at  large.  On  the  contrary, 
I  foresaw  that,  by  the  time  I  had  arrived  at  this  part,  you  would 
have  had  enough  of  the  sea.  Let  me  now,  then,  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  melting  of  the  ice  and  the  slowly  increasing  power  of  the 
sun  were  inexpressibly  consoling  to  me  who  hsui  had  so  much  of 
the  cold  that  I  do  protest  if  Elysium  were  bleak,  no  matter  how 
radiant,  and  the  abode  of  the  fiends  as  hot  as  it  is  pictured,  I 
would  choose  to  turn  my  back  upon  the  angels.    I  cannot  say, 
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however,  that  the  Bchooner  was  properly  thawed  until  we  were 
hard  upon  the  parallels  of  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  she  then  showed 
her  timbers  naked  to  the  sun,  and  exposed  a  brown  solid  deck 
rendered  ugly  by  several  dark  patches  which,  scrape  as  we  might, 
we  could  not  obliterate.  We  struck  the  guns  into  the  hold  for 
the  better  ballasting  of  the  vessel,  got  studding-sail  booms  aloft, 
overhauled  her  suits  of  canvas  and  found  a  great  square-sail  which 
proved  of  inestimable  importance  in  light  winds  and  in  running. 
After  the  ice  was  wholly  melted  out  of  her  frame  she  made  a  little 
water,  yet  not  so  much  but  that  a  half-hour's  spell  at  the  pump 
twice  a  day  easily  freed  her.  But,  curiously  enough,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  became  tight  again,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  swelling  of  her  timbers  by  their  direct  contact  with  the 
water. 

We  were  a  slender  company,  but  we  managed  extraordinarily 
well.  The  men  were  wonderfully  content ;  I  never  heard  so  much 
as  a  murmur  escape  from  one  of  them ;  they  never  exceeded  their 
rations  nor  asked  for  a  drop  more  of  liquor  than  we  had  agreed 
among  us  should  be  served  out.  But,  as  I  had  anticipated,  our 
security  lay  in  our  slendemess.  We  were  too  few  for  disaffection. 
The  negroes  were  as  simple  as  children,  Wilkinson  looked  to  find 
his  account  in  a  happy  arrival,  and  if  I  was  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, their  captain,  I  was  their  navigator,  without  whom  their  case 
would  have  been  as  perilous  as  mine  was  on  the  ice. 

Outside  the  natural  perils  of  the  sea  we  had  but  one  anxiety, 
and  that  concerned  our  being  chased  and  taken.  This  fear  was 
heartily  shared  by  my  companions,  to  whom  I  also  represented  that 
it  must  be  our  business  to  give  even  the  ships  of  our  country  a  wide 
berth ;  for,  though  I  had  long  since  flung  all  the  compromising  bunt- 
ing overboard,  and  destroyed  all  the  papers  I  could  come  across, 
which,  being  written  in  a  language  I  was  ignorant  of,  might,  for  all 
I  knew,  contain  some  damning  information,  a  British  ship  would  be 
sure  to  board  us,  and  I  should  have  to  tell  the  truth  or  take  the  risks 
of  prevaricating.  If  I  told  the  truth,  then  I  should  have  to  admit 
that  the  lading  of  the  vessel  was  piratical  plunder ;  and  though  I 
knew  not  how  the  law  stood  with  regard  to  booty  rescued  from 
certain  destruction  after  the  lapse  of  hard  upon  half  a  century,  yet 
it  was  a  himdred  to  one  that  the  whole  would  be  claimed  in  the  king's 
name  under  a  talk  of  restitution,  which  signified  that  we  should 
never  hear  more  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  prevarication  would  not 
fan  to  excite  suspicion,  and  on  our  not  being  able  satisfisu^torily 
to  account  for  our  possession  of  the  ship  and  what  was  in  her, 
it  might  end  in  our  actually  being  seized  as  piratea  {tnd  perhaps 
executed; 
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This  reasoning  went  very  well  witli  the  men,  and  filled  them 
with  such  anxiety  that  they  were  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a 
sail.  But,  as  you  may  guess,  my  own  solicitude  sank  very  much 
deeper ;  for,  supposing  the  schooner  to  be  rummaged  by  an  English 
crew,  it  was  as  certain  as  that  my  hand  was  affixed  to  my  arm  that 
the  chests  of  treasure  would  be  transhipped  and  lost  to  me  by  the 
law's  trickery. 

Now,  till  we  were  to  the  north  of  the  equator  we  sighted 
nothing ;  no,  in  all  those  days  not  a  single  sail  ever  hove  into 
view  to  break  the  melancholy  continuity  of  the  sea-line.  But 
between  the  parallels  of  12®  and  22**  N.  we  met  with  no  less  than 
eight  ships,  the  nearest  no  closer  than  a  league.  We  watched  them 
as  cats,  watch  mice ;  making  a  rule  to  bear  away  if  they  were  going 
our  road,  or,  if  they  were  coming  towards  us,  to  shift  our  helm — 
but  never  very  markedly — so  as  to  let  them  pass  us  at  the  widest 
possible  distance.  Some  of  them  showed  a  colour,  but  we  never 
answered  their  signals.  That  they  were  all  harmless  traders  I  will 
not  affirm  ;  but  none  of  them  ofifered  to  chase  us.  Yet  could  I 
have  been  sure  of  a  ship,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  speak  her.  My 
longitude  was  little  more  than  guess-work ;  my  latitude  not  very 
certain ;  and  my  compass  was  out.  However,  I  supported  my  own 
and  the  spirits  of  my  little  company  by  telling  them  of  the  early 
navigators ;  how  Columbus,  Candish,  Drake,  Schouten,  and  other 
heroic  marine  worthies  of  distant  times  had  navigated  the  globe, 
discovered  new  worlds,  penetrated  into  the  most  secret  solitudes 
of  the  deep  without  any  notion  of  longitude  and  with  no  better 
instruments  to  take  the  sun's  height  with  than  the  forestaflF  and 
astrolabe.  We  were  better  off  than  they,  and  I  had  not  the  least 
doubt,  I  told  them,  of  bringing  the  old  schooner  to  a  safe  berth 
off  Deal  or  Grravesend. 

But  it  happened  that  we  were  chased  when  on  the  polar  verge 
of  the  North-East  Trade  wind.  It  was  blowing  brisk,  the  sea 
breaking  in  snow  upon  the  weather  bow,  the  sky  overcast  with 
clouds,  and  the  schooner  washing  through  it  under  a  single-reefed 
mainsail  and  whole  topsail.  It  was  noon :  I  was  taking  an  obser- 
vation, when  Pitt  at  the  tiller  sang  out  *  Sail  ho  ! '  and  looking, 
I  spied  the  swelling  cloud-like  canvas  of  a  vessel  on  a  line  with 
our  starboard  cathead.  I  told  Pitt  to  let  the  schooner  fall  off  three 
points,  and  with  slackened  sheets  the  old  *  Boca  del  Dragon '  hummed 
through  it  brilliantly,  flinging  the  foam  as  far  aft  as  the  gangway. 
The  strange  sail  rose  rapidly,  and  the  lifting  of  her  hull  discovered 
her  to  be  a  line-of-battle  ship.  We  held  on  as  we  were,  hoping 
to  escape  her  notice ;  but  whether  she  did  not  like  our  appearance, 
or  that  there  was  something  in  the  figure  we  cut  that  excited  her 
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curiosity,  she,  on  a  sudden,  put  her  helm  up  and  steered  a  true 
course  for  us* 

At  the  first  sight  of  her  I  had  called  Wilkinson  and  Cromwell 
on  deck,  and  I  now  cried  out,  "  Lads,  d'ye  see,  she's  after  us.  If 
she  catches  us  our  dream  of  dollars  is  over.  Lively  now,  boys,  and 
give  her  all  she  can  stagger  under ;  and  what  she  can't  carry  she 
must  drag.'  And  we  sprang  to  make  sail,  briskly  as  apes,  and 
every  one  working  with  two-man  power.  I  knew  the  old  Boca's 
best  point ;  it  was  with  the  wind  dead  abeam ;  we  put  her  to  that, 
got  the  great  square-sail  on  her,  shook  out  all  reefe,  and  gave  all 
she  had  to  the  wind.  The  wake  roared  away  from  her  like  a  white 
torrent  that  flies  from  the  foot  of  a  foaming  cataract.  She  had 
the  pirate's  instincts,  and,  being  put  to  her  trumps,  was  nimble. 
God!  how  she  did  swim  through  it !  Never  had  I  driven  the  aged 
bucket  before  like  this,  and  I  now  know  that  speed  at  sea  is  not 
irreconcilable  with  odd  bodies.  But  the  great  ship  to  windward 
hung  steady — a  cloud  of  swelling  cloths.  When  we  had  set  the 
studding-sail  we  had  nothing  more  to  fly  with  ;  and  so  we  stood 
looking.  She  slapped  six  shots  at  us,'  one  after  another,  as  a 
haughty  hint  to  us  to  stop  ;  but  we  meant  to  escape,  and  at  last 
we  did,  outsailing  her  by  thirteen  inches  to  her  foot — one  foot  to 
her  twelve — though  she  stuck  to  our  skirts  the  whole  afternoon 
and  kept  us  in  an  agony  of  anxiety. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  she  abandoned  us :  she  was  then 
.••ome  five  or  six  miles  distant  on  our  weather  quarter.  What  her 
nation  was  I  did  not  know  ;  but  Wilkinson  reckoned  her  French 
when  she  gave  us  up.  We  rushed  steadily  along  the  same  course 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  then,  shortening  sail,  brought 
the  schooner  to  the  wind  again,  after  which  we  drank  to  the  frisky 
old  jade  in  an  honestly  earned  bowl. 

It  was  on  the  6tli  of  December  that  we  sighted  the  Scilly 
Isles.  I  guessed  what  that  land  was,  but  so  vague  had  been  my 
navigation  that  I  durst  not  be  sure ;  until,  spying  a  smack  with 
her  nets  over,  I  steered  for  her  and  got  the  information  I  needed 
from  her  people.  They  answered  us  with  an  air  of  fear,  and  in 
truth  the  fellows  had  reason,  for,  besides  the  singular  appearance 
of  the  ship,  the  four  of  us  were  apparelled  in  odds  and  ends  of  the 
antique  clothes,  and  I  have  little  doubt  they  considered  us  lunatics 
of  another  country,  who  had  run  away  with  a  ship  belonging  to 
parts  where  the  tastes  and  fashions  were  behind  the  age. 

Now,  as  you  may  suppose,  by  this  time  I  had  settled  my  plans ; 
and  as  we  sailed  up  Channel,  I  unfolded  them  to  my  companions. 
I  pointed  out  that  before  we  entered  the  river  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  discharge  our  lading  into  some  little  vessel  that  would 
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smuggle  the  booty  ashore  for  us.  The  figure  the  schooner  made 
was  so  peculiar  that  she  would  inevitably  attract  attention ;  she 
would  instantly  be  boarded  in  the  Thames  on  our  coming  to 
anchor,  and,  if  I  told  the  truth,  she  would  be  seized  as  a  pirate, 
and  ourselves  dismissed  with  a  small  reward,  and  perhaps  with 
nothing. 

*  My  scheme,'  said  I,  *  is  this :  I  have  a  relative  in  London  to 
whom  I  shall  communicate  the  news  of  my  arrival  and  tell  him 
my  story.  You,  Wilkinson,  must  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter. 
He  is  a  shrewd,  active  man,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  him  to  engage 
the  help  we  want.  There  is  no  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  service- 
able men  at  Deal,  and  if  they  are  promised  a  substantial  interest 
in  smuggling  our  lading  ashore,  they  will  run  the  goods  success- 
fully, do  not  fear.  As  there  is  sure  to  be  a  man-of-war  stationed 
in  the  Downs,  we  must  keep  clear  of  that  anchorage.  I  will  land 
you  at  Lydd,  whence  you  will  make  your  way  to  Dover  and,  thence 
to  London.  Cromwell  and  Pitt  will  return  and  help  me  to  keep 
cruising.  My  letter  to  my  relative  will  tell  him  where  to  seek 
me,  and  I  shall  know  his  boat  by  her  flying  a  jack.  When  we 
have  discharged  our  lading  we  will  sail  to  the  Thames,  and  then 
let  who  will  come  aboard,  for  we  shall  have  a  clean  hold.  This,' 
continued  I,  ^is  the  best  scheme  I  can  devise.  The  risks  of 
smuggling  attend  it,  to  be  sure ;  but  against  those  risks  we  have 
to  put  the  certainty  of  our  forfeitiug  our  just  claims  to  the  pro- 
perty if  we  carry  the  schooner  to  the  Thames.  Even  suppose, 
when  there,  that  we  should  not  be  immediately  visited,  and  so  be 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  land  our  stuflF — ^whom  have  we  to 
trust  ?  The  Thames  abounds  with  river  thieves,  with  lumpers, 
scuffle-hunters,  mud-larks,  glutmen,  rogues  of  all  sorts,  to  hire 
whom  would  mean  to  bribe  them  with  the  value  of  half  the  lading 
and  to  risk  their  stealing  the  other  half.  But  this  is  the  lesser 
difficulty;  the  main  one  lies  in  this:  there  are  some  sixteen 
hundred  men  employed  in  the  London  Custom  House,  most  of 
whom  are  on  river  duty  as  watchmen ;  thirty  of  these  people  are 
clapped  aboard  an  East  Indiaman,  five  or  six  on  West  India  ships, 
and  a  like  proportion  in  other  vessels.  So  strange  a  craft  as  ours 
would  be  visited,  depend  on  't,  and  smartly  too.  D'ye  see  the 
danger,  lads  ?    What  do  you  say,  then,  to  my  scheme  ? ' 

The  negroes  immediately  answered  that  they  left  it  to  me ;  I 
knew  best ;  they  would  be  satisfied  with  whatever  I  did. 

Wilkinson  mused  a  while  and  then  said,  ^  Smuggling  was  risky 
work.  How  would  it  be  if  we  represented  that  we  had  found  tb^ 
^hooner  washing  abput  with  nobody  abpayd  ? ' 
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*The  tale  wouldn't  be  credited,*  said  I.  *The  age  of  the 
vessel  would  tell  against  such  a  story,  even  if  you  removed  all 
other  evidence  by  throwing  the  clothes  and  small-arms  overboard 
and  whatever  else  might  go  to  prove  that  the  schooner  must  have 
been  floating  about  abandoned  since  the  year  1750 ! ' 

^  Mustn't  lose  de  clothes,  massa,  on  no  siccount,'  cried  Pitt* 

*  Well,  sir,'  says  Wilkinson,  after  another  spell  of  reflection,  *I 
reckon  you're  right.  If  so  be  the  law  would  seize  the  vessel  and 
goods  on  the  grounds  that  she  had  been  a  pirate  and  all  that's  in 
her  was  plunder,  why,  then,  certainly,  I  don't  see  nothin'  else  but 
to  make  a  smuggling  job  of  it,  as  you  say,  sir.' 

This  being  settled  (Wilkinson's  concurrence  being  rendered 
the  easier  by  my  telling  him  that,  providing  the  lading  was  safely 
run,  I  would  adhere  to  my  undertaking  to  give  them  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each  for  their  share),  I  went  below  and  spent 
half  an  hour  over  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason.  There  was  no 
ink,  but  I  found  a  pencil,  and  for  paper  I  used  the  fly-leaves  of 
the  books  in  my  cabin.  I  opened  with  a  sketch  of  my  adventures, 
and  then  went  on  to  relate  that  the  *  Boca '  was  a  r%(k  ship ;  that, 
as  she  had  been  a  pirate,  I  risked  her  seizure  by  carrying  her  to 
London ;  that  I  stood  grievously  in  need  of  his  counsel  and  help, 
and  begged  him  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  returning  with  the  mes- 
senger to  Deal,  and  there  hiring  a  boat  and  coming  to  me,  whom 
he  would  find  cruising  off  Beachy  Head.  That  I  might  know  his 
boat,  I  bade  him  fly  a  jack  a  little  below  the  masthead.  ^  As  for 
the  "  Boca  del  Dragon," '  I  added,  *  Wilkinson  would  know  her  if 
she  were  in  the  middle  of  a  thousand  sail,  and  indeed  a  farmer's 
boy  would  be  able  to  distinguish  her  for  her  uncommon  oddness 
of  figure.'  I  was  satisfied  to  underscore  the  words  '  a  rich  ship,* 
quite  certain  his  imagination  would  be  sufiiciently  fired  by  the 
expression.  At  anything  further  I  durst  not  hint,  as  the  letter 
would  be  open  for  Wilkinson  to  read. 

When  I  had  finished,  I  took  a  lanthom  and  the  keys  of  the 
chest  and  went  very  secretly  and  expeditiously  to  the  run,  and, 
removing  the  layers  of  small-arms  firom  the  top  of  the  case  that 
held  the  money,  I  picked  out  some  English  pieces,  quickly 
returned  the  small-arms,  locked  the  chest,  and  returned. 

All  this  time  we  were  running  up  Channel  before  a  fresh 
westerly  wind.  It  was  true  December  weather,  very  raw,  and 
the  horizon  thick,  but  I  knew  xxiy  road  well,  and  whilst  the 
loom  of  the  land  showed  I  desired  nothing  better  than  this 
thickness. 

But  wary  sailing  delayed  us ;  and  it  was  not  till  ten  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  sevepth  tb^t  ^e  hove  the  8c}iooi)er  to  off  th^ 
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shingly  beach  of  Lydd,  within  sound  of  the  wash  of  the  sea 
upon  it.  The  bay  sheltered  us ;  we  got  the  boat  over,  I  gave 
Wilkinson  the  letter  and  ten  guineas,  bidding  him  keep  them 
hidden  and  to  use  them  cautiously  with  the  silver  change  he 
would  receive,  for  they  were  all  guineas  of  the  first  George  and 
might  excite  conmient  if  he,  a  poor  sailor,  ill-clad,  should  pull 
them  out  and  exhibit  them.  Happily,  in  the  hurry  of  the  time, 
he  did  not  think  to  ask  me  how  I  had  come  by  them.  He  thrust 
them  into  his  pocket,  shook  my  hand  and  dropped  into  the 
boat,  and  the  negroes  immediately  rowed  him  ashore. 

I  stood  holding  a  lanthorn  upon  the  rail  to  serve  them  as  a 
guide,  waiting  for  the  boat  to  return,  and  never  breathed  more 
freely  in  my  life  than  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  oars.  The  two 
negroes  came  alongside,  and,  clapping  the  tackles  on  to  the  boat, 
we  hoisted  her  with  the  capstan,  and  then  under  very  small 
canvas  stood  out  to  sea  again. 


Chapter  XXXI. 

THB  END. 

I  SHOULD  require  to  write  to  the  length  of  this  book  over 
again  lo  do  full  justice  by  description  to  the  difficulties  and 
anxieties  of  the  days  that  now  followed.  If  it  bad  not  been  thick 
weather  all  the  time,  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  fared,  I 
am  sure.  I  was  between  two  fires,  so  to  say ;  on  the  one  side  the 
French  cruisers  and  privateers,  and  on  the  other  side  the  ships  of 
my  own  country,  and  particularly  the  revenue  cutters  and  the 
sloops  and  the  like  cruising  after  the  smugglers.  As  I  knew  that 
my  relative  could  not  be  with  me  under  four  days,  I  steered  out 
of  sight  of  land  into  the  middle  of  the  Channel,  betwixt  Beachy 
Head  and  the  Seine  coast,  and  there  dodged  about  under  very 
small  canvas,  heartily  grateful  for  the  haze  that  shrouded  the  sea 
to  within  a  mile  of  me.  I  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep,  and 
though  my  worries  were  now  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those 
which  had  racked  me  on  the  ice,  they  were,  in  their  way,  to  the 
full  as  tormenting.  Every  sail  that  loomed  in  the  dinginess 
filled  me  with  alarm.  Several,  ships  passed  me  close,  and  I  could 
scarce  breathe  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  I  lay  skulk- 
ing out  upon  that  sea  as  if  I  was  some  common  thief  broke  loose 
from  gaol.  However,  it  pleased  Heaven  that  I  should  manage  to 
keep  out  of  sight  of  those  whom  I  most  strenuously  desired  not 
to  see ;  and  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  found  the  *  Boca '  lying 
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oflf  Beachy  Head,  and  I  peering  over  the  rail  with  a  haggard  face 
at  the  dark  shadow  of  the  land. 

It  had  been  blowing  and  snowing  all  day.  The  seas  ran 
short  and  spitefully.  It  was  a  dismal  December  afternoon,  and 
the  more  sensibly  disgusting  to  us  who  were  fresh  from  several 
weeks  of  the  balm  and  glory  of  the  tropics.  And  yet  I  would  not 
have  exchanged  it  for  a  clear  fine  day  for  all  that  I  was  like  to  be 
worth. 

It  was  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  that  a  vessel 
should  be  hove  to  in  such  sombre  weather,  and  so  I  was  under  no 
concern  that  our  posture  in  this  respect  would  excite  suspicion, 
should  we  be  descried.  The  hours  stole  away  one  by  one.  Now 
and  again  a  little  coaster  would  pass,  some  hoy  bound  west,  a 
sloop  for  the  Thames,  a  lugger  on  some  unguessable  mission :  all 
small  ships,  oozing  dark  and  damp  out  of  the  snow  and  mist  and 
passing  silently.  I  kept  the  land  close  aboard  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bigger  craft,  and  kept  the  vessel  in  the  wind  till  it 
was  necessary  to  reach  to  our  station.  The  three  of  us  were 
mighty  pensive  and  eager,  staring  incessantly  with  all  our  eyes ; 
but  it  looked  as  if  we  were  not  to  expect  anything  that  day  when 
the  night  put  its  darkness  into  the  weather.  Then,  as  I  foresaw  a 
serious  danger  if  the  wind  shifted  into  the  south,  and  as  I  could 
not  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  shore-light,  I  resolved  to  bring  up  and 
ride  till  dawn.  Long  ago  we  had  got  the  schooner's  old  anchors 
at  the  catheads  and  the  cables  bent,  so,  lowering  the  mainsail  and 
hauling  down  the  stay  foresail,  we  let  fall  the  starboard  anchor, 
and  the  ship  came  to  a  stand.  I  put  the  lead  over  the  side  that 
we  might  know  if  she  dragged,  hung  a  lantern  on  the  forestay  and 
one  on  either  quarter  that  our  presence  might  be  marked  by  my 
relative  should  he  be  out  in  quest  of  us,  and  went  below,  leaving 
Cromwell* to  keep  the  look-out. 

I  was  extremely  fretful  and  anxious,  and  had  no  patience  to 
talk  with  Billy  Pitt.  There  were  too  many  risks,  too  many  vague 
chances  in  this  exploit  to  render  contemplation  of  it  tolerable. 
Suppose  my  relative  should  be  dead  ?  Suppose  Wilkinson  should 
be  robbed  of  his  money  ?  fall  to  the  cutting  of  capers  as  a  sailor 
newly  delivered  to  the  pleasures  of  the  land  with  ten  guineas  in 
his  pocket  ?  Get  locked  up  for  breaking  the  peace  ?  Blab  of  us 
in  his  cups  and  start  the  Customs  on  our  trail  ?  There  was  no 
end  to'  such  conjectures,  and  I  made  myself  so  melancholy  that 
I  was  fool  enough  to  think  that  the  treasure  was  no  better  than  a 
curse,  and  that  on  the  whole  I  was  better  off  on  the  ice  than  here 
with  the  anchor  in  English  ground  and  my  native  soU  within  gun- 
shot»  D'Q't'^^d  by  LjOOgle 
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I  was  up  and  about  till  midnight,  and  then,  being  in  the  cabin 
and  exhausted,  I  fell  asleep  across  the  table,  and  in  that  posture 
lay  as  one  dead.  Some  one  dragging  at  my  arm,  with  very  little 
tenderness,  awoke  me.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dream  of  the 
schooner  having  been  boarded  by  a  party  of  French  privateersmen, 
with  Tassard  at  their  head,  and  the  roughness  with  which  I  was 
aroused  was  exactly  calculated  to  extend  into  my  waking  the  horror 
and  grief  of  my  sleep. 

I  instantly  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  saw  Washington  Cromwell. 

<  Massa  Rodney,'  he  bawled,  ^  Massa  Bodney,  de  gent's  'long- 
side — him  an'  Wilkinson — ^yaas,  by  de  good  Lord — dey'se  both 
dere !  Dey  hail  me  an'  I  answer  and  say  who  are  you,  and  dey 
say  are  you  de  "  Boca  "  ?    We  am,  I  say,  and  dey  say ' 

I  had  stood  stupidly  staring  at  him,  but  my  full  understanding 
coming  to  me  on  a  sudden,  I  jumped  to  the  ladder  and  darted  on 
deck.  I  heard  voices  over  the  starboard  side,  and  ran  there.  It 
was  not  so  dark  but  that  I  could  see  the  outline  of  a  Deal  lugger. 
Whilst  I  was  peering,  the  voice  of  my  man  Wilkinson  cried  out, 
*  On  deck,  there  !     Cromwell — Billy — where's  Mr.  Bodney  ? ' 

*  Here  I  am ! '  cried  I. 

*  My  God,  Paul ! '  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Mr.  Mason,  *  this 
encounter  is  fortunate  indeed.' 

I  shouted  to  the  negroes  to  show  a  light,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  Mason,  Wilkinson,  and  a  couple  of  Deal  boatmen  came  over 
the  side.  I  grasped  my  relative  by  both  hands.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  four  years. 

*  This  is  good  of  you,  indeed  I '  I  cried.  *  But  you  must  be 
perished  with  the  cold  of  that  open  boat.  Come  below  at  once — 
come,  Wilkinson,  and  you  men — there's  a  fire  in  the  cook-room 
and  drink  to  warm  us ; '  and  down  I  bundled  in  the  wildest  condi* 
tion  of  excitement,  followed  by  Mason  and  the  others. 

My  relative  was  warmly  clad,  and  did  not  seem  to  suffer  from 
the  cold.  He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  brought  me  to  the 
lanthom-light,  and  stood  viewing  me. 

*  Ay,' said  he,  *you  are  your  old  self;  a  bit  worried-looking, 
but  that  '11  pass.  Stout  and  burnt.  Odd's  heart !  Paul,  if  you  have 
passed  through  the  experiences  Wilkinson  has  given  me  a  sketch 
of,  we  must  have  your  life,  man,  we  must  have  your  life — ^for  the 
booksellers,' 

Well,  I  need  not  detain  you  by  reciting  all  the  civilities  and 
congratulations  which  he  and  I  exchanged.  He  and  Wilkinson 
had  arrived  at  Deal  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and,  after  a 
hurried  meals  ha(}  hired  a  lugger  and  ata^d  ^t  onpe  for  Beachy 
Head,    It  was  now  three  o'clock  ifl  the  morning ;  and  what  I  piay 
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consider  a  ti*uly  extraordinary  circumstance  Is,  that  they  had 
sailed  as  true  a  course  for  the  schooner  as  if  ^he  had  lain  plain  to 
the  gaze  at  the  very  start ;  that  since  the  night  had  drawn  down 
they  had  met  no  vessel  of  any  kind  or  description,  until  they 
came  up  to  us ;  that  in  all  probability  they  would  have  run  stem 
on  into  us  if  they  had  not  seen  our  lights,  and  that  their  seeing 
our  lights  had  caused  them  to  hail  us,  their  ^  ship  ahoy! '  being 
instantly  answered  by  Cromwell. 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  there  are  stranger  things  to  tell  of  than  this, 
even.  Now,  Wilkinson,  and  you  Billy,  and  Cromwell,  get  us  a 
good  supper  and  mix  a  proper  bowl.  How  many  more  of  you  are 
in  the  lugger  ? ' 

*  Four,  sir,'  says  one  of  the  boatmen. 

*  Then  fetch  as  many  as  may  safely  leave  the  boat,'  said  I. 
*  Billy,  get  candles  and  make  a  good  light  here.  Throw  on  coal, 
boys ;  there's  enough  to  carry  us  home.' 

I  saw  Mason  gazing  curiously  about  him. 

*  'Tis  like  a  tale  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  Paul,'  he  exclaimed. 
*Ay,'  said   I,   *but  written  in  bitter  prose,  and  no  hint  of 

enchantment  anywhere.  But,  thank  God,  you  are  come !  I  have 
passed  a  dismal  time  of  expectation,  I  promise  you.'  I  added 
softly,  *I  have  something  secret— we  will  sup  first— man,  I  shall 
amaze  you  1     We  must  talk  apart  presently.' 

He  bowed  his  head. 

Three  more  boatmen  arrived,  giving  us  the  company  of  five  of 
them.  Soon  there  was  a  hearty  sound  of  frying  and  a  smell  of 
good  things  upon  the  air.  Pitt  put  plates  and  glasses  upon  the 
cabin  table,  two  great  bowls  of  punch  were  brewed,  and  in  a 
little  time  we  had  all  fallen  to.  I  whispered  Wilkinson,  who 
sat  next  me,  *  These  boatmen  know  nothing  of  our  business ;  I 
shall  have  to  take  Mr.  Mason  apart  and  arrange  with  him.  These 
fellows  may  not  be  fit  for  our  service.     Let  no  hint  escape  you.' 

*  Bight,  sir,'  said  he. 

This  I  said  to  disarm  his  suspicions  should  he  see  me  talking 
alone  with  Mr.  Mason.  He  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  his 
excursion  to  London ;  and  then,  partly  to  appease  the  profound 
curiosity  of  the  boatmen  and  partly  to  save  time  when  I  should 
come  to  confer  with  my  relative,  I  gave  them  the  story  of  my 
shipwreck,  and  told  how  I  had  met  with  the  schooner  and  how  I 
had  managed  to  escape  with  her. 

*And  now.  Mason,'  said  I,  *  whilst  our  friends  here  empty 
these  bowls,  come  you  with  me  to  the  cook-room.'  And  with 
that  we  quitted  the  cabin. 

*D'ye  mean  to  tell  me,  Paul,'  was  the  first  question  my 
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relative  asked,  Hhat  this  vessel  was  on  the  ice  eight-and-forty 
years  ? ' 

*  Yes/  I  replied. 

*  Surely  you  dream  ? ' 

<  I  think  not.' 

*  What  we  have  been  eating  and  drinking — is  that  forty-eight 
years  old,  too?' 

*  Ay,  and  older.' 

<  Well,  such  a  thing  shall  make  me  credulous  enough  to  duck 
old  women  for  witches.  But  what  brandy — ^what  brandy !  Never 
had  spirit  such  a  bouquet.  Every  pint  is  worth  its  weight  in 
guineas  to  a  rich  man.  To  think  of  Deal  boatmen  and  niggers 
swilling  such  nectar  ! ' 

^  Mason,'  said  I,  speaking  low,  ^  give  me  now  your  attention. 
In  the  run  of  this  schooner  are  ten  chests  loaded  with  money,  bars 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  jewellery.  This  vessel  was  a  pirate,  and 
her  people  valued  their  booty  at  ninety  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.' 

His  jaw  fell ;  he  stared  as  if  he  knew  not  whether  it  was  he  or 
I  that  was  mad. 

*  Here  is  evidence  that  I  speak  the  truth,'  said  I.  *  A  little 
sample  only — ^but  look  at  it!'  And  I  put  the  pirate  captain's 
watch  into  his  hand. 

He  eyed  it  as  though  he  discredited  the  intelligence  of  his 
sight,  turned  it  about,  and  returned  it  to  me  with  a  faint  *  Heaven 
preserve  me ! '  Then  said  he,  still  faintly,  *  You  found  some  of 
the  pirates  alive  ? ' 

*No.' 

*  Who  told  you  that  the  people  of  the  vessel  valued  their 
plunder  at  that  amount  ? ' 

I  answered  by  giving  him  the  story  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Frenchman. 

He  listened  with  a  gaze  of  consternation :  I  saw  how  it  was : 
he  believed  my  sufferings  had  affected  my  reason.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  settle  his  mind ;  I  took  a  lanthom,  and  asked 
him  to  follow  me.  As  we  passed  through  the  cabin  I  whispered 
to  Wilkinson  that  I  meant  to  show  my  relative  the  lading  below, 
and  bade  him  keep  the  Deal  men  about  him.  I  had  the  keys 
of  the  chests  in  my  pocket :  lifting  the  after-hatch,  we  entered 
the  lazarette,  and  Mason  gazed  about  him  with  astonishment. 
But  I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  return  to  suffer  him  to  idly 
stand  and  stare.  I  opened  the  second  hatch  and  descended  into 
the  run,  and  crawling  to  the  jewel  chest  opened  it,  removed  a  few 
of  the  small-arms,  and  bade  him  look  for  himself.     GooqIc 
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*  Incredible !  incredible ! '  he  cried.  ^  Is  it  possible  !  is  it  pos- 
sible !  Well,  to  be  sare  I '  And  for  some  moments  he  could  find  no 
more  to  say,  so  amazed  and  confounded  was  he. 

I  quickly  showed  him  the  gold  and  silver  ingots,  and  then 
returned  the  firearms  and  locked  the  chests. 

*  Theaej  said  I  emphatically,  pointing  to  the  cases,  ^  have  been 
my  diflBculty ;  not  the  lading,  though  there  is  value  there  too. 
My  crew  know  nothing  of  these  chests :  of  their  value,  I  mean  ; 
they  beh'eve  them  cases  of  small-arms.  How  am  I  to  get  them 
ashore  ?  If  I  tell  the  truth,  they  will  be  seized  as  piratical  plun* 
der.  If  I  equivocate,  I  may  tumble  into  a  pit  of  difficulties.  I 
durst  not  carry  them  to  the  Thames,  the  river  swarms  with  thieves 
and  Custom  House  i)eople.  I  am  terrified  to  linger  here,  lest  I 
be  boarded  and  the  booty  discovered.  There  is  but  one  plan,  I 
think :  we  must  hire  some  Deal  smugglers  to  run  these  chests  and 
the  cargo  for  us.  The  boat  now  alongside  might  serve,  and  I  don't 
doubt  the  men  are  to  be  had  at  their  own  price.' 

My  relative  had  regained  his  wits,  which  the  sight  of  the  trea- 
sure had  temporarily  scattered,  and  surveyed  me  thoughtfully 
whilst  I  spoke  ;  and  then  said,  ^  Let  us  return  to  the  fire ;  I  think 
I  have  a  better  scheme  than  yours.' 

The  men  still  sat  around  the  table  talking.  Some  liquor  yet 
lay  in  one  of  the  bowls,  and  the  fellows  were  happy  enough.  I 
smiled  at  Wilkinson  as  I  passed,  that  he  might  suppose  our  in- 
spection below  very  satisfactory,  and  I  saw  him  look  meaningly 
and  pleasantly  at  Washington  Cromwell,  who  sat  with  a  laced  hat 
en  his  head. 

*  Paul,'  said  Mason,  sitting  down  and  folding  his  arms,  ^your 
smuggling  plan  will  not  do.  It  would  be  the  height  of  madness 
to  trust  those  chests  to  the  risks  of  running  and  to  the  honesty  of 
the  rogues  engaged  in  that  business.' 

*  What  is  to  be  done?' 

*  Tell  me  your  lading,'  said  he. 

I  gave  it  to  him  as  accurately  as  I  could. 

*  Why,'  he  exclaimed,  *  a  single  boat  would  take  a  long  time  to 
discharge  ye — observe  the  perils — several  boats  would  mean  a 
large  number  of  men ;  they  would  eat  you  up ;  they  would 
demand  so  much,  you  would  have  nothing  left.  And  suppose 
they  opened  the  chests  1     No,  your  scheme  is  worthless.' 

*  What's  to  do,  then,  in  God's  name  ? ' 

*  I'll  tell  you ! '  he  exclaimed,  smiling  with  the  complacency  of 
a  man  who  is  master  of  a  great  fancy.  *  I  shall  sail  to  Dover  at 
once;  'Tis  now  a  quarter  past  four.  Give  me  twelve  hours  to 
make  Dover :  I  shall  post  straight  to  London  and  be  there  by 
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early  morning.  Now,  Paul,  attend  you  to  this.  To-day  is  Wed- 
nesday ;  by  to-morrow  night  you  must  contrive  to  bring  your  ship 
to  an  anchor  off  Barking  Level.' 

*  The  Thames  ! '  I  cried. 
He  nodded. 

I  looked  at  him  anxiously.  He  leaned  to  me,  putting  his  hand 
on  my  leg. 

*  I  own  a  lighter,'  said  he :  *  she  will  be  alongside  of  you  at 
dusk.  I  have  people  of  my  own  whom  I  can  trust.  The  lighter 
will  empty  your  hold  and  convey  the  lading  to  a  ship  chartered 
by  me,  arrived  from  the  Black  Sea  on  Sunday  and  lying  in  the  Pool. 
The  stuff  can  be  sold  from  that  ship  as  it  is * 

*  But  the  chests — the  chests.  Mason  ! ' 

*  They  shall  be  lowered  into  another  boat,  and  taken  ashore 
and  put  into  a  wagon  that  will  be  in  waiting — I  in  it — and  driven 
to  my  home.' 

I  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  in  a  transport. 

*  Nobly  schemed  indeed  1 '  I  cried  ;  *  but  have  we  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Customs  people  ?  ' 

*  No,  not  low  down  the  river  and  at  dark.  You  bring  up  for 
convenience,  d'ye  see.  Mind  it  is  dark  when  you  anchor.  A 
lighter  and  boat  shall  be  awaiting  you.  It  is  down  the  river, 
you  know,  that  all  the  lumpers  drop  with  the  lighters  they  go 
adrift  in  from  ships'  sides.  There's  more  safety  in  smuggling  over 
Thames  mud  than  on  this  coast  shingle.  One  thought  more : 
you  say  that  Wilkinson  believes  the  chests  hold  small-arms  ? ' 

*Yes.' 

*  Then  account  to  him  for  sending  the  chests  away  separately 
by  saying  that  I  have  found  a  purchaser,  and  that  they  are  going 
to  him  direct.     You  have  your  cue — ^you  see  all ! ' 

•All.' 

*  Let  me  hurry,  then,  Paul ;  that  brandy  should  fetch  you 
half  a  guinea  a  pint.  You  are  in  luck's  way,  Paul.  See  that 
you  bring  your  ship  along  safely.     Till  to-morrow  night ! ' 

He  clasped  and  wrung  my  hand  and  ran  into  the  cabin. 

*  Now,  lads,  off  with  us ! '  he  cried.  *  Off  to  Dover !  Put  me 
ashore  there  smartly  and  you  shall  find  your  account.  Off  now 
— time  presses.' 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  boat  was  gone. 

When  Fortune  falls  in  love  with  a  man  she  makes  him  a  boun- 
teous mistress.  Everything  fell  out  as  I  could  have  desil-ed.  We 
got  our  anchor  at  five,  and  by  daybreak  were  off  Hastings  jogging 
quietly  along  towards  London  river,  the  weather  coflveniently 
obscure,  the  wind  south,  and  forty  hours  before  us  to  da  the  run 
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in.  I  exactly  explained  my  relative's  scheme  to  Wilkinson  and  the 
others,  who  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied,  Wilkinson  add- 
ing that  though  he  had  not  objected  to  the  Deal  smuggling  pro- 
ject he  throughout  considered  the  risk  too  heavy  to  adventure.  I 
told  them  that  Mr.  Mason  believed  he  could  immediately  find  a 
purchaser  for  the  small-arms,  in  which  case  they  would  have  to 
be  sent  privately  ashore ;  and  to  give  a  proper  colour  to  this  ruse 
I  made  them  pack  away  all  the  remaining  weapons  in  the  arms- 
room  and  carry  them  to  the  run,  ready  to  be  taken  with  the  other 
chests. 

Once  fairly  round  the  Forelands  half  my  anxieties  fell  from 
me.  There  was  no  longer  the  French  cruiser  or  privateer  to  be 
feared,  and  however  wonderingly  the  people  of  my  own  country's 
vessels  might  stare  at  the  uncommon  figure  of  my  schooner, 
they  could  find  no  excuse  to  board  us.  Besides,  as  I  have  said, 
I  was  greatly  helped  by  the  weather,  which  continuing  hazy, 
though  happily  never  so  thick  as  to  oblige  me  to  stop,  delivered 
me  to  the  sight  only  of  such  vessels  as  passed  close,  and  offered  me 
only  as  a  mere  smudge  to  the  shore. 

We  arrived  oflf  Barking  Level  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  dropped  anchor  close  to  a  lighter  that  lay  there 
with  a  large  boat  hanging  by  her.  It  was  then  very  dark.  The 
first  person  to  come  on  board  was  Mason.  He  was  followed  by 
several  men,  one  of  whoni  he  introduced  to  me  as  his  head  clerk, 
who  he  said  would  see  to  the  unloading  of  the  schooner  and  to  the 
transhipment  of  the  goods  to  the  ship  in  the  Pool.  He  informed  me 
that  there  was  a  covered  van  waiting  on  shore ;  and  telling  Wil- 
kinson that  the  small-arms  had  been  disposed  of,  and  that  Mr. 
Mason  would  hand  over  the  proceeds  on  our  calling  at  his  office,  I 
went  with  a  party  of  my  relative's  men  into  the  run,  and  presently 
had  the  whole  of  the  chests  in  the  boat.     Mason  went  with  her. 

Then,  as  she  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  but  not  till  then, 
did  I  draw  the  first  easy  breath  I  had  fetched  since  the  hour  of 
the  collision  of  the  *  Laughing  Mary '  with  the  iceberg.  A  sob  shook 
me :  I  had  gone  through  much  :  many  wonderful  things  had  hap- 
pened to  me :  I  had  been  delivered  from  such  perils  that  the  mere 
recollection  of  them  will  stir  my  hair,  though  it  is  years  since ; 
my  first  duty  I  knew,  and  I  discharged  it  by  withdrawing  to  my 
cabin  and  kneeling  with  humble  and  grateful  heart  before  the 
throne  of  that  Being  to  whom  I  owed  everything. 
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Postscript, 


Here  concludes  the  remarkable  narrative  of  Mr.  Paul  Eodney. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  found  the  patience  to  tell  us  a  little 
more.  The  circumstance  of  his  dying  in  1823,  worth  31,000i., 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  his  associate  Tassard  greatly  exaggerated 
the  value  of  the  treasure.  I  am  assured  that  he  lived  very  quietly, 
and  that  the  lady  he  married,  who  bore  him  two  children,  both 
of  whom  died  young,  was  of  a  nun-like  simplicity  of  character  and 
loved  show  and  extravagance  as  little  as  her  husband.  Hence 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  squandered  any  portion  of 
the  fortune  that  had  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  ever  heard 
of  fallen  into  his  hands.  I  have  ascertained  that  he  very  sub- 
stantially discharged  the  great  obligation  that  his  relative  Mason 
laid  him  under,  and  that  his  three  men  received  a  thousand 
pounds  apiece.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  pirates  were  them- 
selves deceived,  that  what  they  had  taken  to  be  gold  or  silver 
ingots  were  not  all  so ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  case  of  jewellery 
was  less  valuable  than  the  admiring  and  astonished  eyes  of  a  plain 
sailor,  who  admits  that  he  had  never  before  seen  such  a  sight, 
figured  it.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,, 
as  proved  by  Jlr.  Eodney's  last  will  and  testament,  that  he  did 
uncommonly  well  out  of  his  adventure  on  the  ice. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  story  of  the  Frenchman's 
restoration  to  life,  in  other  directions  Mr.  Eodney's  accuracy  seems 
unimpeachable.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  stoutly  built  vessel, 
locked  up  in  the  ice  and  thickly  glazed,  should  continue  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  for  years.  The  confession  of  his 
superstitious  fears  exhibits  honesty  and  candour.  It  is  related 
that  a  Captain  Warren,  master  of  an  English  merchant  ship, 
found  a  derelict  (in  August  1775)  that  had  long  been  ice-bound, 
with  her  cabins  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  frozen  crew.  *  His 
own  sailors,  however,  would  not  sufier  him  to  search  the  vessel 
thoroughly,  through  superstition,  and  wished  to  leave  her 
immediately.'  A  pity  they  did  not  try  their  hands  at  thawing  one 
of  the  poor  fellows:  the  result  might  have  kept  Mr.  Eodney's 
strange  experience  in  countenance  1 

Accounts  of  vast  bodies  of  ice,  such  as  Jlr.  Eodney  fell 
in  with,  \^'ill  be  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  Directory.  For 
instance : — 

*  Sir  James  C.  Eoss  crossed  Weddel's  track  in  Lat.  65**  S.,  and 
where  he  had  found  an  open  sea,  Eoss  found  an  ice-pack  of  au 
impassable  character,  along  which  he  sailed  for  160^iles :  ^and 
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again,  when  only  one  degree  beyond  the  track  of  Cook,  who  had 
no  occasion  to  enter  the  pack,  Ross  was  navigating  among  it  for 
fifty-six  days. 

*  But  these  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  a  body  of 
ice  reputed  to  have  been  passed  by  twenty-one  ships  during  the 
months  of  December  1854,  and  January,  February,  March,  and 
April,  1855,  floating  in  the  south  Atlantic  from  Lat.  44**  S.,Long. 
28**  W.  to  Lat.  40**  S.,  Long.  20**  W.  Its  elevation  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeded 300  feet.  The  first  account  of  it  was  received  from  the 
"  Great  Britain,"  which  in  December  1854  was  reported  to  have 
steamed  50  miles  along  the  outer  side  of  the  longer  shank.'  One 
ship  was  lost  upon  it :  others  embayed. 

The  End, 
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!• 

Caul  Ferdinand  Bommsenn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Embryology  in  the  University  of  Brevik,  sat  in  his  study  chair, 
lost  in  meditation.  The  wrinkles  on  his  fair  Teuton  brow  deep- 
ened, as  there  fled  through  his  brain,  in  all  its  mysterious  com- 
plexity, a  Great  Idea.  Presently  his  face  grew  calmer,  and  he 
turned  quickly  to  touch  the  bell  which  hung  in  a  handy  nook  by 
the  fireside.  His  demonstrator  appeared. 
'  Pack.' 

*  Yes,  professor.     What  shall  I ' 

*  Shirt,  boots,  trousers,  microscope,  notebook,  gun.' 
*And ' 

*  Nothing  else.' 

The  demonstrator  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss.  Was  it  a  lecture 
at  Bergen  the  Herr  Professor  was  going  to,  he  wondered,  or  a 
tramp  over  the  Dovrefeld  in  search  of  recreation.  He  asked  the 
question. 

*  Siam.  We  start  to-morrow.  Lock  the  laboratory  door  and 
bring  the  key  with  you.     Leave  me.     I  must  prepare.' 

Straussheim  stared  with  all  his  might.  *  You  say  "  we," 
professor.     May  I  ask  who ?  ' 

*  You  and  I.     One  portmanteau  between  us.     Call  me  at  five.* 
The  young  biologist  was  not  unused  to  the  vagaries  of  his 

master,  but  he  had  never  received  so  startling  a  communication 
as  that  which  Professor  Bommsenn  had  just  made  so  curtly.  He 
was  inured  to  unexpected  journeys,  conceived  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  Trondhjem,  or  the  Ise^ord,  or  even  the  Black  Forest. 
But  Siani !  What  would  become  of  the  lectures  for  the  rest  of 
the  term  ?  How  could  they  possibly  leave  the  experiments  which 
had  taken  them  three  months  to  prepare,  and  which  were  just 
beginning  to  ripen  ?  And,  above  all,  what  would  Gretchen  say  ? 
It  was  no  use  grumbling,  however,  and  wondering  what  the 
professor  was  about.  The  student's  reverence  for  the  scholarship 
of  his  master  was  so  profound  that  he  never  dreamed  of  fighting 
against  any  of  his  wishes.  Was  it  not  he  who  had  worked  out 
the  embryonic  history  of  the  bluebottle?    Who  would  not  feel 
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proud  to  follow  such  a  man  to  the  ends  of  the  universe — nay,  even 
to  Siam  itself! 

The  next  morning  the  professor  and  his  assistant  walked  down 
to  the  quay,  and  took  the  steamboat  for  Hamburg.  There  they  took 
the  overland  express  for  Marseilles,  which  they  reached  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  outgoing  mail.  A  sharp  run  of  twenty-eight 
days,  and  the  *  Peiho '  steamed  gaily  into  the  harbour  of  Singapore. 
At  this  port  they  found  a  steamship  just  about  to  start  for  Saigon, 
on  reaching  which  they  embarked,  after  some  delay,  on  board  a 
native  flat-bottomed  boat  manned  by  coolies,  and  in  this  they 
ascended  the  Mekong  as  far  as  the  rapids.  At  this  point  they 
landed,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank,  with  their  portmanteau 
between  them,  the  contents  of  which  they  proceeded  to  transfer 
to  two  knapsacks. 

Straussheim  ventured  to  speak.  *  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet, 
professor,  to  divine  the  motif  of  our  journey,  and  I  should  be 
proud  to  become  your  confidant  in  this  matter,  in  a  due  measure. 
Our  scanty  baggage  would  seem  to  indicate  that  your  intentions 
will  not  involve  a  long  sojourn  in  this  country.' 

*  Possibly.  I  wish  to  visit  the  great  elephant  cemetery  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  earlier  Jesuit  travellers,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  Shan  states.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an 
inspection  of  this  collection  of  bones  should  be  of  value  in  work* 
ing  out  the  life-history  of  the  Pachydermata.  I  also  cherish  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  nursery  of  immature  specimens  of  Elephaa, 
the  study  of  which  in  their  native  environment  will  doubtless 
modify  the  prevalent  attitude  of  science  towards  this  problem.* 

*  I  thank  you,  professor.  May  I  inquire,  however,  whence  our 
supplies  axe  tx)  be  drawn  when  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  men  ? ' 

*  There  is  a  teak  forest  to  the  north.     Let  us  go  and  choose 
our  camping  place  for  the  night.     When  the  proper  moment- 
arrives,  I  will  explain.' 

II. 

Just  as  the  sun,  six  months  later,  was  marching  with  hasty 
strides  down  the  steep  hill  of  day,  the  two  travellers  reached  an 
opening  in  the  forest  through  which  the  fast-vanishing  daylight 
penetrated.  It  was  a  wide  glade,  filled  up  with  tanglegrowth, 
having  been  formed  by  the  fall  and  gradual  decay  of  a  great  teak 
trunk.  Pulling  down  the  rich  pendulous  herbage  which  clothed 
the  broken  root,  they  cleared  a  nook  into  which  they  crept,  and 
arranged  their  slender  baggage  comfortably.  They  had  found 
fruits  enough  during  their  day's  march  to  make  an  excellent 
supper,  ami  they  now  sat  dowu  to  partake  of  it  before  lying  down 
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to  sleep.  One  of  them  was  to  take  a  spell  of  watching  while  the 
other  rested,  and  the  first  turn  fell  to  Straussheim,  who  lit  his  long 
briar  root  and  folded  his  arms  with  the  intention  of  taking  his 
ease.  Before  reclining  for  the  night,  he  took  the  opportimity  of 
reminding  the  professor  of  a  promise  he  had  made  that  morning 
to  explain  the  ground  of  his  steadfast  confidence  in  their  future. 

*  Ah !  it  is  very  simple.  You  see  this  match-box.'  And  the 
biologist  drew  from  his  pocket  a  common  Swedish  safety  match- 
box.    *  This  box  is  filled  with  primordial  germs.' 

'  Prim-ord-ial  germs ! '  shouted  Straussheim,  in  amazement. 

*  You  appear  astonished,'  calmly  resumed  the  professor,  with  a 
touch  of  pride.  *  I  made  the  discovery  quite  unexpectedly.  I 
was  examining  some  mammalian  embryos  under  the  Gundlach 
immersion  -^  a  few  weeks  before  we  left,  and  it  struck  me  that 
they  differed  but  slightly  from  some  lowly  organic  forms  which 
we  dredged  last  winter  in  the  Baltic.  I  made  a  few  tentative  ex- 
periments, and  found  that  I  was  able  to  bring  forward  the  growth 
of  the  germs  with  considerable  speed,  by  means  of  a  secondary 
battery.  Under  a  temperature  of  31*229  Centigrade  they  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  I  had  to  remove  them  from  the  slide  lest 
they  should  burst  the  objective.* 

The  demonstrator  was  listening  eagerly,  his  hand  grasping  a 
liana. 

*  The  careful  experiments  in  which  you  assisted  me  last  year  in 
so  able  a  manner ' — Straussheim  bowed  gracefully — *  resulted  in 
our  determining  the  precise  composition  of  protoplasm.  I  have 
long  been  of  opinion  that  the  failure  of  Europe  to  build  up  living 
organisms  in  the  laboratory  arose  from  this  circumstance.  Biolo- 
gists expected  to  obtain  germs  similar  to  the  Monades,  or,  let  us 
say,  Bacterium  termor  which  the  English  microscopist  Dallinger 
has  shown  to  be  the  least  and  lowest  form  of  life.  But  that 
Bacterium,  simple  as  its  structure  seems,  is  a  complex  organism, 
at  the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  an  infinite  chain  of  being.  When 
the  elements  of  protoplasm  are  brought  together,  it  is  not  Bac- 
terium that  results,  but  that  immeasurably  remote  form  of  life 
which  through  innumerable  ages  gradually  developed  into  such 
complex  organisms  as  Bacterium  and  Spirillum.  That  remoter^ 
ultimate  form  of  life  I  have  succeeded  in  prodAicing  from  dead 
matter.* 

The  listener  was  breathless  with  awe.  He  clasped  his  hands 
aimlessly  as  the  sublime  thoughts  raised  by  these  words  passed 
through  his  mind.  With  what  immortal  glory  would  the  name  of 
Bommsenn  be  covered  when  the  discovery  became  known  in  the 
laboratories  of  Europe ! 
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^  This  being  so,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  expedition  which 
had  been  in  my  thoughts  for  some  years  was  at  last  brought 
within  the  domain  of  the  possible.  I  have  been  deterred  hitherto 
by  the  necessity  for  a  carefully  equipped  band,  armed  with  the 
latest  results  of  applied  science.  That  necessity  no  longer  exists. 
Everything  we  can  possibly  need  lies  potentially  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  little  box/ 

Straussheim  looked  on,  overwhelmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
conception  which  the  fertile  intellect  of  his  master  had  brought 
forth.     He  was  unable  to  speak. 

The  professor  went  on.  ^  Our  dietary  has  been  confined  of  late 
to  the  productions  of  this  country,  and  even  these  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  in  an  adequate  measure.'  He  looked  at  his  bony 
arras,  which  had  lost  not  a  little  of  their  normal  size.  *  I  feel  the 
heimweh  to-night  very  keenly,  and  could  fancy  a  Frankfort  sausage 
and  some  sauerkraut.  Get  out  the  microscope.  I  propose  to 
develop  them.' 


III. 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  the  match-box,  and,  with  a  pipette,  drew 
forth  a  minute  speck  of  matter. 

*  From  this  germ,'  he  began,  with  the  vivid  gesture  with  which 
the  lecture-room  at  home  was  familiar,  *  I  will  proceed  to  evolve  a 
head  of  Brassica.  Watch  the  field  very  closely,  and  tell  me  what 
you  observe.' 

While  Straussheim  adjusted  the  focus,  the  professor  turned  up 
their  travelling  lamp  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  polished  the 
reflector  on  the  tattered  sleeve  of  his  shirt.  The  deathly  stillness 
of  the  tropical  night  could  almost  be  touched  with  the  hand.  *  I 
see  nothing.' 

*  Obviously.  The  germ  is  now  passing  through  the  stages  of  its 
life,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vision  of  science.  The 
miniature  battery  which  I  brought  with  me,  and  which  I  will 
connect  with  the  substage,  will  be  useful  in  hastening  the  process 
of  evolution.' 

'  There  is  a  Protococcus  in  the  field.' 

*  Good,  In  the  few  minutes  that  have  already  elapsed,  the 
primordial  germ  upon  which  we  are  experimenting  has  travelled 
through  more  than  half  the  total  length  of  the  biological  chain. 
From  the  Protococcus  to  the  cabbage  is  a  short  and  simple 
journey,  compared  with  the  toilsome  path  already  traversed,' 

*  It  is  growing,' 
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*  Naturally.  I  should  like  to  watch  its  progress  myself.  Hold 
the  notebook  in  readiness.' 

The  two  scientists  sat  side  by  side,  the  one  with  his  eye  bent 
earnestly  upon  the  microscope,  the  other  jotting  down  the  phases 
of  growth  observed  by  his  master.  Around  them,  not  a  breath 
stirred ;  all  was  noiseles?,  save  for  some  stray  beetle,  beating 
against  the  lamp-glass,  and  the  soul-piercing  rustling  of  the  upper- 
most leaves  of  the  forest-trees. 

*We  have  now  arrived  at  the  characeous  stage  in  the  life^- 
hislory  of  the  plant,  and  shall  presently  see  it  undergoing  the 
changes  which  are  connected  with  the  embryonic  growth  of  the 
fern.  You  will  perceive  that  this  organism  is  passing  by  swift 
stages  through  the  same  series  of  mutations  through  which  the 
vegetable  world  has  passed  from  the  beginning.' 

The  two  students  of  nature  stood  facing  each  other,  the  plant 
between  them,  watching  this  sublime  panorama  of  the  world  of 
life. 

*  Quick.  The  embryo  is  now  cruciferous.  Place  it  gently  in  the 
peat-mould  at  your  side,  before  it  grows  and  bursts  the  objective.' 

The  demonstrator  obeyed.  The  four  eyes  watched  hungrily 
the  progress  of  their  creation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  leaves  ex* 
panded,  the  head  of  flowers  burst  into  full  glory,  and  the  cabbage 
was  mature. 

*  You  have  watched  my  method  of  using  the  battery.  Take 
some  chips  of  wood,  and  extract  from  them  by  the  same  process 
some  acetic  acid.  Steep  the  cabbage  in  it,  while  I  produce  the 
sausage.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  professor  opened  his  match-box  once  more, 
and  drew  therefrom  another  germ.  Placing  it  on  the  stage,  he 
prepared  to  follow  it  in  its  career.  Straussheim,  the  sauerkraut 
ready,  looked  on.  The  biologist  could  scarcely  repress  a  burst  of 
triumph  as  he  perceived  the  germ  gradually  unfolding  all  the 
mysterious  processes  of  mesoblast,  ectoblast,  and  endoblast,  which 
pertain  to  the  earliest  history  of  an  arthropod.  *  We  have  here,' 
he  remarked  aloud,  *  if  such  were  needed,  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  views  advanced  by  Weissner  of  Salerno  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Crustacean  Society.  You  will  remember  that  I 
attacked  them  at  the  time,  basing  my  argument  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Cephalopoda.  The  history  of  this  germ  abundantly  proves 
that  the  mesoblast  is  the  primary  origin  of  the  stomach  and  its 
accessories.    I  wish  Weissner  was  here.' 

By  some  slight  process  of  association  the  professor  turned,  as 
he  spoke,  to  see  that  the  sauerkraut  was  all  njc^ht.  ^f)g^^^ 
grunt  of  SEitisfactiopi  '^^^  ^^  ^ 
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*  We  are  now  fece  to  face  with  the  true  development  of  the 
birds,  and  their  embryologic  relations  with  the  lowest  mancinials. 
My  view  that  the  higher  birds  are  morphologically  above  the 
marsupiata  here  receives  incontrovertible  support.* 

The  demonstrator  acquiesced,  with  a  gesture  of  unfaltering 
reverence, 

*  Time  flies.     What  does  the  chronometer  say  ? ' 

*  Two  o'clock.' 

'  Ab,  we  are  nearing  our  goal.  I  begin  to  recognise  the  generic 
characters  of  the  Bovidce.  Clear  a  space  beyond  you  in  the 
underwood,  so  that  our  beeve  may  have  free  exercise.' 

*  You  incline,  professor,  to  the  bovine  theory  of  the  morphology 
of  the  sausage.     I  have  always  assumed  its  porcine  character.' 

^  Your  assumption  is  perhaps  scarcely  warranted.  An  analysis 
I  conducted  a  few  years  back  revealed  little  of  a  definite  nature 
except  trichinosis.  The  evidence  as  to  the  structure  of  the  sausage 
is  conflicting.     I  have  selected  the  most  generous  hypothesis.' 

All  this  time,  Herr  Bommsenn's  gaze  was  riveted  to  the  eye- 
piece. He  at  first  appeared  interested,  rapidly  dictating  notes  of 
his  observations.  Then  his  face  clouded  with  anxiety,  and  with 
breathless  suspense  he  watched  the  progress  of  development. 
Gradually  a  cold  perspiration  broke  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  he 
clasped  his  hands,  half  in  dread,  half  in  triumph.  Presently  he 
spoke,  almost  under  his  breath. 

^  The  germ  has  passed  the  stage  of  the  Buminantia,  and  is 
rapidly  assuming  the  characteristics  of  the  Primates.  I  begin  to 
fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  stop  it.' 

The  demonstrator  felt  a  thrill  of  dread,  as  of  some  approaching 
evil.  With  one  hand  he  tightly  clutched  the  gourd  in  which  the 
sauerkraut  was  lying  ready  for  consumption,  and  with  the  other 
pressed  his  forehead,  watching  the  professor's  movements  keenly. 
*  The  embryo  is  losing  the  precursors  of  the  caudal  vertebrse. 
It  presents  characters  which  I  do  not  recognise  as  pertaining  even 
to  the  human  species.  Straussheim,  we  have  outstripped  the 
chain  of  zoological  life ;  this  embryo  is  higher  than  manJ 

Suddenly  the  professor  rose  with  a  gasp  of  nervous  terror,  and 
gingerly  slipped  the  glass  off  the  stage.  His  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  the  spot  where  the  germ  had  dropped  amongst  the  teak 
roots.  The  men  grasped  each  other's  hands  in  the  intensity  of 
their  fear,  too  intent  to  notice  the  approach  of  a  group  of  elephants, 
attracted  by  the  glare.  Presently  they  saw  arising  before  them 
with  visible  progression  a  being  not  utterly  unwomanlike,  with  its 
human  features  overclouded  by  others  of  a  strange  terrifying 
character    It  had  i|o  teeth,  no  hair,  no  toes.    Its  f^e  wap  dirty* 
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white,  its  height  about  four  feet,  and  its  thoracic  cavity  shrunken 
and  bowed.  Beyond  this  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  descrip- 
tion. The  horrible  development  presented  features  which  the 
language  of  men  is  powerless  to  express.  The  two  biologists 
gazed  on  the  work  of  their  hands  until  the  pupils  of  their  eyes 
dilated  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  they  fell  together  to  the  ground 
in  a  mesmeric  trance. 

This  summer,  a  French  officer,  passing  through  the  teak  forest 
on  a  journey  of  prospection  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  found  in 
a  natural  glade  the  bones  of  two  men,  and  by  their  side  a  battered 
microscope,  a  gun,  and  the  remains  of  a  secondary  battery.  With 
the  instinct  of  his  race  he  covered  the  remains  gently  with  a 
little  earth,  and,  on  the  trunk  of  a  rubber  tree  hard  by,  carved 
this  inscription : — 

*  Died  in  the  cause  of  Science.^ 

ERNEST  O.   HAMMER. 
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Cupitia  ^ittoxijS. 

Sweet  Loye  did  come  to  me  one  summer  day 

And  flashed  his  rosy  wings  full  in  my  face, 
And  coaxing  led  me  out  with  him  to  play, 

By  many  a  winning  wile  and  pretty  grace. 
Then,  when  the  game  was  o'er,  he  sought  my  heart, 

And  thought  thereon  his  golden  head  to  rest. 
He  laughing,  yet  beseeching,  tried  each  art, 

But  I,  relentless,  answered  with  a  jest. 
I  told  him,  as  he  lightly  came,  to  go — 

In  fancy's  home  I  could  not  bid  him  stay — 
He  smiling  gathered  quiver,  shaft,  and  bow. 

Spread  his  gay  wings,  and  swiftly  flew  away. 

Love  came  again.     I  scarce  could  know  the  face. 

That  once  so  bright,  now  drooping  hung  forlorn,— 
He  had  no  smiles ;  his  tears  they  fell  ajjace  ; 

He  stood  with  bleeding  feet  and  pinions  torn. 
Though  changed,  though  marred,  I  knew  that  it  was  Love, 

That  Love  whom  I  had  scornful  driven  away. 
Now  to  my  arms  he  sprang,  and  weeping  strove 

Upon  my  breast  his  tangled  head  to  lay. 
Dear  Love,  sad  Love,  who  weary,  way-worn  came ; 

How  could  I  bid  him  from  my  side  depart! 
I  trembling  kissed  his  curls,  and  breathed  his  name, 

He  smiled  and  lay  in  peace  upon  my  heart. 

LUCY  CLIFFORD. 
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311  police  atctim. 

I  THINK  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  hardly  used.  The  authorities 
have  not  treated  me  with  respect,  though  the  situation  which  con« 
fronted  me  (for  the  first  time  in  any  practical  sense)  with  them 
clearly  demanded  all  the  forbearance  in  their  power  towards  a 
gentleman  labouring  under  a  cloud  of  imputations.  Moreover, 
the  artistic  mind  is  notoriously  sensitive,  and  the  artistic  body 
sometimes,  as  in  my  case,  takes  after  it.  Hence  it  follows  that 
when  the  authorities,  as  before  mentioned,  seize  hold  of  your  coat 
collar  and  screw  it  with  professional  enthusiasm,  they  inflict 
injuries  that  may  be  permanent  upon  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
the  human  (or  artistic,  as  the  case  may  be)  neck.  Naturally  my 
first  impulse  was  to  write  to  the  *  Times,'  and  as  naturally  I  followed 
my  first  impulse  ;  I  generally  do.  My  letter  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  print,  however,  having  been  intercepted,  my  instinct  tells  me, 
by  the  suspicious  authorities  in  dread  of  a  public  investigation 
of  the  case.  It  is  nothing  to  them,  of  course,  that  the  editor  of  an 
important  organ  should  be  baulked  of  information  relating  to  one 
of  our  most  vital  national  concerns— the  ineptitude  of  a  branch  of 
the  executive. 

The  circumstances  were  these :  I  live  in  a  part  of  London 
particularly  favoured  by  indigent  foreigners.  Nationalities  abound 
in  this  region,  and  the  mingled  reek  of  many  races  of  men  per- 
petually ascends  as  incense  at  the  shrine  of  the  sanitary  inspector* 
The  mild  *  Mounseer ' — he  ia  mild  when  you  get  him  alone  on 
alien  territory — packed,  in  his  barrel  of  a  dwelling,  close  against 
the  spicy  Italian,  and  wedged  in  by  the  contemptuous  Teuton  or 
the  blameless  Turk,  forms  an  agreeable  item  in  the  total  of  vermin- 
ridden  discomfort  which  might  otherwise  be  a  trifle  monotonous, 
and  earns  for  the  neighbourhood  whatever  merit  it  may  possess  for 
the  philanthropical  landlord  who,  with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  main 
chance,  has  the  other  at  liberty  to  admire  the  picturesque. 
Doubtless  the  majority  of  London  landlords  are  blessed  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  light  and  shade,  and  find  in  the  contrast 
between  their  own  gilded  existence  and  the  shadier  life  of  some  of 
their  tenants  an  enjoyment  which  seldom  palls.  Perhaps  they 
would  be  artists  if  they  had  the  leisure ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  I  would  cheerfully  resign  my  leisure  to  be  a  landlord.  This 
remark,  by  the  way,  like  some  Aptg  of  Parliament,  do^g  not  apply 
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to  Ireland,  where  my  ancestors  once  owned  property,  and  by  so 
doing  reduced  our  family  to  the  necessity  of  having  leisure  to 
bestow  upon  the  various  resources  of  penury.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  I  turned  my  attention  to  art,  having  perceived  that, 
should  my  hand  ever  acquire  the  cunning  of  depicting  every  hair 
on  a  dog's  tail  with  sufficient  fidelity,  my  works  would  soon  attract 
the  attention  of  the  affluent  picture-loving  public.  Now,  it  is  not 
easy  to  paint  in  this  photographic  style  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
and  I  trace  it  to  the  dissipated  landlordism  of  my  forbears  that 
my  hand  is  at  present  by  no  means  as  steady  as  it  might  be.  The 
various  stages  of  despair  had  been  successively  surmounted  when 
I  came  to  a  memorable  conclusion.  This  was,  not  to  eschew 
palette  and  maulstick  for  ever,  but  to  engage  in  some  other  line 
of  business  while  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  asceticism  and  time, 
to  conquer  the  innate  disposition  of  my  wrist  to  wobble.  Can  it  be 
wondered  that  the  accidents  of  my  surroundings,  as  I  have  briefly 
described  them,  should  suggest  the  lucrative  pursuit  of  crime? 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  ever  occurred  to  me— or,  at  least,  did  more  than  occur — to 
pilfer  the  property  or  maltreat  the  persons  of  her  Majesty's  liege 
subjects.  Such  was  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  please  the  pigs,  my 
proposed  line.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  what  I  may  call,  without 
being  suspected  of  dangerous  originality,  my  *  plan  of  campaign ' 
to  pursue  any  disturber  of  the  peace  whom  I  might  come  across, 
for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain.  There  is  but  a  step  from  the 
murderer  of  sublime  melodies  on  the  barrel-  or  piano-organ  to  the 
perpetrator  of  even  more  high-handed  acts  of  villany ;  and  as  for 
the  professional  model,  there  is  something  about  the  act  of  con- 
torting one's  person  at  so  much  an  hour  which  may  well  cause 
that  physical  phenomenon  known  as  the  British  blush.  Things 
which  no  Briton  would  do,  even  if  he  could,  must  be  associated 
with  the  lax  code  of  Continental  morals,  and  the  shocking  lengths 
to  which  this  code  may  be  stretched  are  too  well  known  to  need 
illustration. 

Fate  seemed  to]smile  upon  my  new  resolve,  and,  as  I  had  never 
seen  her  do  such  a  thing  before  through  a  frowning  intimacy  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  there  and  then  pitched  every  other  con- 
sideration to  the  wind,  and  staked  all  upon  the  chance  that  she 
meant  business  this  time.  But  Fate  is  different  from  some  other 
ladies  ;  she  has  a  complete  set  of  teeth  of  her  own,  but  takes  the 
greatest  pains  to  smile  without  showing  them.  It  was  on  behold- 
ing the  contents-bill  of  an  evening  newspaper,  on  the  very  day 
which  witnessed  my  determination  to  deserve  the  reward  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  next  criminal  ^i  large,  that^  became 
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aware  of  the  particular  smile  in  question.     The  announcement  ran 
thus : — 

Disappearance  of  a  Gentleman. 

Suspicion  of  Foul  Play. 

Important  Clue. 

And  the  smile  widened  to  a  positive  grin  when  I  had  procured  the 
paper,  and  eagerly  perused  the  one  all-absorbing  paragraph. 

*  It  seems  that  Mr.  B.,  of  Mortmain  Lodge,  Kensington  Gore, 
has  left  his  residence  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  suspicion. 
Mr.  B.,  who  is,  or  was,  a  widower  without  any  offspring,  sent  his 
servants  away  on  Monday  last,  under  the  charge  of  the  house- 
keeper, to  prepare  his  place  in  the  country,  Backham  Park,  Herts, 
for  his  arrival  on  Wednesday.  His  valet  remained  in  town,  and 
was  to  proceed  to  the  country  with  his  master,  such  further  atten- 
tion as  was  required  being  supplied  by  a  caretaker,  while  Mr.  B. 
spent  the  interim  mainly  at  his  club,  only  coming  to  Kensington 
Gore  to  sleep.  On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  B.  must  have  let  himself 
in  as  usual  with  his  latch-key,  as  the  caretaker  found  that  his  bed 
had  been  slept  in  when  she  went  to  his  bedroom  about  midday  on 
Wednesday ;  but  he  left  the  house  without  seeing  her,  though  she 
sent  his  coffee  up  by  the  valet  according  to  the  accustomed 
routine.  The  valet  went  away  alone  with  a  large  and  remarkably 
heavy  box,  which  drew  forth  expressions  of  an  uncomplimentary 
character  from  the  driver  of  the  four-wheeled  cab.  She  does  not 
remember  whether  the  valet  gave  any  directions  to  the  driver  in 
her  hearing,  as  she  assumed  that  he  was  following  Mr.  B.  to  the 
railway  station,  being  further  preoccupied  with  the  resemblance 
between  his  tie  and  one  which  she  remembers  to  have  noticed  on 
the  perf:on  of  Mr.  B.  On  Thursday  a  telegram  arrived  from  the 
housekeeper  asking  when  Mr.  B.  was  likely  to  arrive  at  Backham, 
and  upon  it  being  discovered  that  both  Mr.  B.  and  his  valet  were 
missing,  the  matter  was  at  once  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 
Without  speculating  upon  the  result,  which  would  be  premature 
at  present  before  events  have  transpired,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
state  that  a  charge  of  wilful  murder  will  probably  be  prefen-ed 
against  some  one  whose  name  the  police,  with  praiseworthy  reticence, 
decline  to  divulge,  should  he  be  apprehended.  A  description  of  the 
valet,  M.  Isidore,  has  been  furnished  us  from  a  private  source. 
Height,  five  feet  six  inches,  has  black  hair,  rather  loDgand  inclined 
to  curl,  thick  black  eyebrows,  close  shaved,  wears  high-heeled 
boots,  several  rings,  a  malacca  cane,  and  straw-coloured  gloves. 
When  last  seen  was  wearing  an  olive-green  Newmarket  overcoat, 
with  cape  and  bone  buttons,  a  stiff  felt  bat  (brown)^  black  tail 
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under-coat,  sealskin  vest,  dark-blue  trousers,  turned-down  collar 
(pink),  and  purple  tie  with  orange  spots.  Speaks  English  with 
foreign  accent.    Age  between  thirty  and  forty.* 

All  this  for  a  halfpenny !  What  is  life  without  freedom  of  the 
press?  as  the  poet  Milton  remarked  to  the  Areopagites. 

The  care  with  which  I  read  and  re-read  that  paragraph  would 
have  enabled  me  to  repeat  it  backwards,  and  the  choice  language 
in  which  it  was  expressed  grew  upon  me  till  I  thought  it  worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature.  I  could  not 
have  regarded  its  author  with  more  veneration  if  he  had  been  this 
author  of  my  being.  Only  his  anonymity  prevented  him  from 
receiving  some  token  of  my  deep  sense  of  personal  obligation ;  for 
was  he  not  fortune's  herald  to  me  ?  The  wheels  of  his  chariot  had 
tarried,  it  was  true,  but  they  had  arrived  at  last.  Philistines  might 
tell  me  that  it  was  no  celestial  car,  but  a  mere  grovelling  one- 
horsed  newspaper  cart  which  had  brought  my  message  of  hope ; 
but  I  knew  better.  Fame's  trumpet  almost  broke  the  drums  of 
my  ears  with  a  prolonged  anticipatory  blast ;  a  pageant  of  Justice 
Vindicated  reeled  before  my  eyes ;  a  passing  hansom  splashed  me 
from  head  to  foot,  but  I  was  too  intent  on  glory  to  object  to  mud, 
and  venting  my  emotions  in  a  musical  *  Huroo ! '  I  brandished  my 
paper  banner,  and  dashed,  like  Ajax,  upon  the  potted  flocks  and 
herds  of  an  adjacent  restaurant, 

I  was  in  possession  of  a  table  near  the  bar,  and  a  greasy 
servitor  had  taken  my  unconscious  orders,  before  I  regained  the 
use  of  my  faculties  suflBciently  to  consider  whether  the  state  of 
my  resources  would  justify  me  in  tasting  the  delicacies  of  an  un- 
known restaurant  at  a  tariff  not  previously  ascertained  to  be  within 
the  purchasing  power  (three-and-seven)  of  an  exhausted  pocket. 
However,  I  reflected,  what  was  I  to  fear  when  I  was  within  sight, 
almost  within  touch,  of  a  sum  which  might  exceed  one  thousand, 
and  certainly  could  not  fall  below  one  hundred  pounds  ? 

I  began  to  look  about  me,  being  unfamiliar  with  the  interior 
of  the  place,  though  I  could  just  see  its  doorway  through  the 
misty  panes  of  my  attic  studio  in  the  square  close  by.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  a  glazed  paper,  originally  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  of  marble;  but  the  atmosphere  of  steam  and 
gravy,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  contributions  from  human 
heads  of  hair,  had  imparted  a  brownish  oleaginous  complexion  to 
it  which  suggested  an  analogy  with  some  strange  skin  disease, 
making  the  beholder  shudder  with  its  realism  of  porous  eruption. 
Here  and  there  a  new  patch  made  the  old  decidedly  worse ;  the 
leprosy,  or  whatever  it  was,  would  soon  annex  those  sound  strips, 
one  thought,  and  perhaps  by  to-morrow  the  bones,  or  bricis, 
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would  be  coining  through.  This  mural  decoration  was  further 
relieved  by  one  or  two  coloured  prints — Garibaldi  scowling  at 
something  that  might  have  been  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's,  or  an 
inverted  flowerpot,  it  didn't  much  matter  which,  as  the  General 
was  evidently  prepared  to  knock  either  or  both  into  the  cocked- 
hat  which  he  extended  in  a  bellicose  attitude  several  yanis  into 
the  background ;  then  there  was  a  gang  of  Spanish  insurgents 
who  were  contemptuously  declining  to  move  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way  of  a  mysterious  cannon-ball  in  mid-air, 
which  appeared  to  be  acting  entirely  on  its  own  responsibility,  as 
there  was  nothing  in  the  picture  to  account  for  it.  Underneath, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  room,  were  long  seats,  or  couches,  covered 
with  threadbare  crimson  plush,  of  the  texture  of  *  cab-velvet,'  and 
in  front  of  these  stood  small  tables  draped  for  the  successive 
revellers  of  the  evening. 

It  was  the  place  which   might  well  be  the  rendezvous  of 
anarchists   and   conspirators   of  every  shade — from  the  pensive 
Nihilist  to  the  nervous  Fenian.    I  would  have  given  all  my  worldly 
goods  at  that  moment  to  detect  the  secrets  of  state  lurking  be- 
neath the  frouzy  linen  of  the  Italian  waiters — the   great  twin 
brethren  who  had  witnessed  ,the  inauguration  of  so  many  abortive 
schemes  of  carnage,  as  my  fancy  told  me,  across  the  far  from 
immaculate  damask  of  those  half-dozen  altars  sacred  to  the  genius 
of  extermination.     A  hundred  imminent  catastrophes  seemed  to 
peep  from  the  sable  silk  folds  of  the  matronly  deity  who  dispensed 
nectar  at  the  bar ;  and  every  one  of  her  wicked  black  beads  had  its 
wink  of  prodigious  meaning  for  me.     Could  I  but  engage  their 
wearer  in  the  meshes  of  conversation — but  no ;  it  was  not  to  be 
tliought  of.     I  should  be  taken  for  a  spy,  as  indeed  I  was,  and 
might  close  my  earthly  pilgrimage  in  the  stock-pot  of  the  esta- 
blishment.    Already  I  was   attracting  notice    by  my  persistent 
staring  and  neglect  of  the  victuals  which  were  fast  cooling  under 
my  heedless  nose.     My  meditations  had  taken  away  my  appetite, 
and  I  suddenly  became  disagreeably  self-conscious,  as  though  I 
were  the  cynosure  of  several  pairs  of  eyes.     My  embarrassment 
was  augmented  by  my  disinclination  to  eat,  so  I  changed  my  seat 
to  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table,  leaving  the  couch 
vacant.    The  room  filled  apace,  and  soon  the  place  which  I  had 
left  remained  the  only  one  unappropriated. 

With  my  back  now  towards  the  majority  of  the  company,  I 
turned  once  more  to  the  precious  newspaper,  mechanically  splash- 
ing about  with  my  knife  and  fork  at  intervals  in  pure  absence  of 
mind.  An  exclamation  made  me  simultaneously  aware  that  some 
one  had  noiselessly  intruded  to  share  the  possession  of  my  table. 
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and  that  a  particle  of  the  contents  of  my  plate  had  lodged  in  the 
intruder's  eye,  I  waited  till  he  should  remove  a  gaudy  silk  hand- 
kerchief from  the  part  affected,  to  offer  an  apology  for  my  clumsi^ 
ness,  but  the  words  died  on  my  lips ;  for  in  that  swarthy  counten- 
ance, upon  which  sat  a  bland  smile  of  deprecation  responsive  to 
my  stammering  excuses,  I  recognised  the  original  of  my  mental 
photograph  of  Mr.  B.'s  murderer.  To  drop  my  eyes  instantly, 
and  huddle  my  newspaper  back  into  my  pocket,  were  the  counsels 
of  ordinary  prudence,  I  dallied  with  my  food  that  I  might  take 
notes  of  my  unsuspicious  victim  by  stealth.  He  answered  to  the 
description  in  almost  every  detail.  Such  exceptions  as  there  were 
only  served  to  strengthen  my  conviction.  An  overcoat  and  hat, 
having  a  distinct  resemblance  to  those  which  had  been  before  my 
mind's  eye  for  the  last  hour,  hung"  at  a  little  distance  among  a 
motley  gatheiing  of  similar  articles,  the  property  of  the  assembled 
banditti.  His  legs  being  under  the  table,  I  could  not  see  whether 
his  nether  garments  tallied  with  the  inventory ;  but  on  stooping 
to  pick  up  my  bread,  which  I  had  purposely  let  fall  from  the 
table,  I  satisfied  myself  that  his  boots  were  of  the  required 
pattern.  His  coat  was  black,  and  he  wore  a  mangy  waistcoat, 
which  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  figurative  flights  of  reporters 
served  to  identify  with  the  ^  sealskin  vest.'  No  tie  appeared 
under  his  turned-down  collar — of  a  hue  as  nearly  approaching 
pink  as  white ;  but  what  was  more  probable  than  that  he  should 
have  removed  so  conspicuous  a  badge  ?  Moreover,  when  I  came 
to  think  of  it,  the  handkerchief  before  mentioned  might  have 
accounted  for  the  tie's  absence.  However,  this  was  a  minor  point, 
which  must  be  left  to  the  chance  of  his  using  it  again.  His  fingers 
were  ringed  in  a  way  that  made  me  chary  of  encountering  his 
fist,  and  charity  suggested  that  he  had  very  likely  been  *  close 
shaved '  the  day  before  yesterday.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
I  was  placed  by  Providence  at  close  quarters  with  the  human 
fiend  who  had  wantouly  robbed  Mr.  B.  of  his  tie  and  his  life. 

It  is  true  that  I  assumed  the  latter  circumstance ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  All  the  greatest  discoveries  of  mankind  depend  upon 
assumption.  The  grand  old  science  of  logic  depends  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  of  some  use  when  you  have  mastered  it. 
Such  was  one  of  the  precepts  instilled  into  the  raw  immaterial  of 
my  mind  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  style  myself  an  admiring  alwmm/WB^  only 
hindered  from  at  once  proceeding  to  my  rightful  degree  of  B.A. 
by  a  mere  matter  of  fees.  Any  man  who  aspires  to  '  boss '  anything 
— be  it  physic  or  politics,  be  his  name  Pasteur  or  Pamell — must 
invest  in  assumptions,  whatever  may  be  said  against  the  security. 
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I  wanted  to '  boss '  this  business  of  arresting  a  murderer,  and,  with 
the  example  of  Aristotle  and  Newton  before  me,  I  looked  for  a  large 
profit  on  my  assumption.  To  be  accused  of  presumption,  and  of  con- 
fusing it  with  the  other  — sumption,  was  not,  I  admit,  among  my  ex- 
pectations. I  disdain  to  notice  another  cavil  which  has  not  scrupled 
to  connect  the  event  with  my  lack  of  gumption.  It  is  easy  to  com- 
pose satires,  when  the  only  restraining  consideration  is  rhyme. 

I  was  sure  of  my  man ;  but  how  to  secure  him  baffled  me. 
Armed  with  a  table-knife  he  was  certain  to  overmatch  me,  as  the 
asceticism  of  my  studies  has  done  much  to  degenerate  my  mus- 
cular fibres.  The  best  thing  would  be  to  communicate  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  restaurant,  and  let  him  send  for  aid  to  the 
police-station.  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  waiter  to  fetch  his 
master,  for  fear  of  arousing  the  felon  to  a  sense  of  his  danger. 
Leaving  my  seat  I  sauntered  to  the  end  of  the  room,  as  though 
to  examine  an  advertisement  against  the  wall. 

A  few  minutes  passed  before  I  could  send  a  waiter  on  my 
errand,  and  when  I  returned  to  my  table  the  couch  opposite  was 
again  vacant ;  ambition  was  blighted,  the  miscreant  had  fled.  I 
fled  after  him — the  bill  could  wait,  and  I  could  not — and  half  the 
night  saw  me  scouring  the  byways  of  the  vicinage  in  the  vain 
hope  of  happening  on  the  vanished  valet.  I  pass  over  the  sad 
hours  that  followed,  hours  of  hope  not,  alas !  merely  deferred,  but 
permanently  destroyed.  More  than  heartsick,  I  spent  them  in  an 
agony  of  fatigue,  indigestion,  and  remorse ;  for  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  violate  the  canon  of  health  which  directs,  *  After  dinner 
rest  awhile,'  and  the  inevitable  consequences  raged  together  in  my 
interior.  Above  all,  I  was  haunted  by  the  voice  of  conscience 
reproaching  me  for  having  thrown  away  a  golden  opportunity 
through  a  craven  prejudice  against  a  broken  skin.  After  all,  he 
might  not  have  hurt  me  very  much,  if  I  had  hurled  my  unarmed 
person  upon  him ;  besides,  even  if  I  had  succumbed  to  some  ugly 
flourishes  of  the  table-knife,  not  to  mention  casual  bullets,  my 
fame  would  outlive  me,  and  my  family  would  reap  the  benefit 
almost  as  much  as  though  my  life  were  insured.  I  pictured  my 
parents  being  brought  over  to  my  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey 
— all  at  the  public  expense — and  being  provided  for  the  rest  of 
their  days  with  board  and  lodging  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  while 
lucrative  posts,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  would  be  showered  upon 
my  numerous  brothers.  What  a  wake  they  would  have  given  me, 
to  be  sure !  Tantalus  had  a  good  time  of  it,  I  can  assure  you, 
compared  with  the  torture  of  that  dream. 

But  though  things  were  against  me  then,  they  had  by  no 
means  done  their  worst.     Bather,  adversity  was  reserving  her 
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most  crushing  effects  for  a  grand  final  display,  though  perhaps  it 
is  over-sanguine  of  me  to  call  any  shock  ^  final '  which  does  not 
involve  my  funeral.  For  twenty-four  hours  the  strain  upon  my 
shoe-leather  had  been  equal  to  that  upon  my  spirits.  I  believe  I 
should  have  made  a  fortune  by  such  a  pedestrian  exploit,  if  I  had 
advertised  it  beforehand,  and  taken  the  Agricultural  Hall  for  the 
purpose.  My  ordinary  pace  when  walking  is  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  my  anxiety  to  come  up  with  Mr.  B.'s  murderer  added  wings 
to  my  feet,  so  that  I  got  over  the  ground  with  Hermes-like  celerity, 
accomplishing  at  the  very  lowest  computation  one  hundred  miles, 
though  not,  of  course,  in  a  straight  line.  In  £Eict,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  than  five  miles  from  my  starting-point  at  any  moment 
of  this  perambulation.  Seventeen  times  I  traversed  a  weary  circle 
of  which  the  circumference  was  marked  by  the  Monument,  the 
Albert  Hall,  King's  Cross,  and  Holborn  Viaduct ;  my  time  from 
Brixton  to  Hoxton  was  only  slightly  longer  than  that  of  the 
average  *  growler ' ;  from  Camberwell  to  Camden  Town  I  reckoned 
a  mere  stone's  throw,  and  the  moon  threw  my  shadow  almost 
simultaneously  on  the  noble  architecture  of  Cromwell  Boad  and 
the  Oriental  squalor  of  Whitechapel.  Sometimes  a  swift  vehicle 
would  urge  my  tottering  limbs  forward  at  a  brief  spurt,  in  order 
that  I  might  clutch  at  its  rear,  and  so  be  dragged  along  through 
the  mire  till  the  treacherous  whip  should  find  out  tender  portions 
of  my  person,  or  my  arms  creaked  in  their  sockets.  But  such 
aids  to  locomotion  were  too  precarious,  owing  to  the  malignant 
suspicions  of  drivers,  to  be  relied  on ;  nor  were  they  free  from  the 
further  objection  of  not  allowing  me  to  scan  the  pavements  with 
sufficient  closeness.  In  places  where  foot-passengers  were  unfre- 
quent,  I  availed  myself  of  this  unconscious  equine  assistance,  but 
as  soon  as  the  ways  became  more  thronged  I  was  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  motive  power  in  the  shape — and  an  excellent  shape  too 
— of  legs.  Ages,  as  it  seemed,  after  exhaustion  had  exhausted  it- 
self upon  my  members,  I  was  still  on  the  war-path,  or  the  trail,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  correct  Bed  Indian  equivalent  for  asphalt 
and  paving-stones :  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  experiences 
which  met  me  at  every  stagger,  if  I  had  but  taken  the  smallest 
heed  of  them.  But  I  was  wrapped  up  in  the  self-centred  abstrac- 
tion of  a  private  woe,  and  could  spare  no  thought  from  the  con- 
templation of  my  own  romantic  grievance. 

From  mom  to  dewy  eye,  and  something  considerably  over,  I 
had  padded  wistfully  the  arid  thoroughfares,  no  stone  in  which 
was  drier  than  myself,  when  on  a  sudden,  raising  my  eyes,  a 
grateful  moisture  started  into  those  hungry  organs  at  the  sight 
of  the  very  restaurant  of  the  previous  evening.     My  eyes  were 
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hungry,  but  it  was  not  hunger  but  thirat  that  chiefly  tortured  the 
rest  of  me.  Dew  is  all  very  well  in  its  proper  time  and  place, 
neither  of  which  requirements  is,  to  my  mind,  presented  at  the 
London  dinner  hour.  Eager  for  more  generous  nourishment,  I 
crossed  again  the  odoriferous  threshold,  and  reeled  by  instinct  to 
my  former  seat. 

The  gay  scene  around  me  was  precisely  the  same  as  it  had 
appeared  on  the  preceding  evening.  In  fact,  the  orgy  might 
have  been  going  on  since  then,  so  extremely  probable  did  it  seem 
that  neither  the  tables  nor  even  the  waiters,  whose  frouziness 
might  have  been  perhaps  a  shade  more  marked  than  it  was  twenty- 
four  hours  ago,  had  been  undraped  during  the  interval.  But,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  these  waiters  were  of  alien  extraction.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  grease  and  oil  upon  their  spicy  persons 
found  its  way  there  by  their  own  voluntary  and  deliberate  action. 
This  being  so,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  them  that  they 
should  show  any  fondness  for  lustral  rites  opposed  to  their  most 
cherished  superstitions. 

I  had  ordered  a  meal  and  a  glass  of  the  choice  vinegar  supplied 
by  the  establishment  in  decanters  instead  of  cruet  bottles,  in  order 
to  eke  out  the  harmless  delusion  regarding  the  invariable  sourness 
of  grapes  which  was  an  article  of  faith  with  every  frequenter  of 
the  place,  when  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  scanning  the  other 
occupant  of  my  table.  Had  I  thought  of  doing  this  earlier,  the 
wolf  that  was  just  then  gnawing  at  my  interior  would  have  been 
forgotten  or  unheeded,  for  there  sat  the  very  Object  whom  I  had 
given  up  for  lost.  The  audacious  murderer  of  Mr.  B.  was  hunted 
down  at  last,  and  all  owing  to  my  consummate  skill  and  masterly 
adroitness !  Some  people  might  call  it  an  accident,  but  I  could 
laugh  to  scorn  their  envious  detractions.  It  always  has  been  the 
way  of  genius  to  be  misunderstood.  Of  course  no  professional 
detective  can  see  merit  in  the  achievements  of  an  amateur ;  not 
likely !  And  yet  the  average  professional  detective  is  very  far 
from  being  a  Lecocq,  I  fency.  Perhaps  it  does  not  altogether 
follow,  either,  that  every  amateur  detective  is  necessarily  a  greater 
fool  than  the  dazzling  luminaries  of  Scotland  Yard.  Never  mind 
that  now,  though.  All  I  want  to  say— and  I  repeat  it— is  that  I 
-saw  again  the  sanguinary  valet  of  my  dreams  imbruing  his  unclean 
hands  in  cutlets  which  had  once  formed  part  of  an  innocent  sheep, 
and  imbibing  a  superior  vintage  under  the  widened  orbs  of  scan- 
dalised Justice  herself,  as  represented  by  one  of  her  most  ardent, 
though  shamefully  misapprehended,  votaries. 

To  take  in  the  entire  situation  at  a  glance ;  to  know  that  the 
fellow  had  hitherto  escaped  me  through  no  precautions  of  his  own. 
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and  believed  himself,  with  all  the  recklessness  of  crime;^  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  suspicion  as  long  as  the  police  were  acting 
upon  their  miserable  clue ; — this,  and  much  more,  flashed  upon  my 
illumined  vision  in  a  trice.  I  saw  that  he  had  reckoned  without 
ME,  however,  and  instantly  made  up  my  mind  to  deserve  recognition 
by  a  patriotic  Government — as  if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing ! — 
or  to  yield  my  life  to  his  knife  and  fork.  By  a  dexterous  leap 
from  my  seat  I  contrived  to  place  my  left  foot  in  the  dish  which 
had  just  arrived  for  me,  and  my  right  among  what  remained  of 
his  cutlets.  How  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  myself  in  that  glorious 
posture,  as,  seizing  the  monster's  hair  with  one  hand,  I  anointed 
him  with  a  copious  stream  from  his  own  bottle  with  the  other. 
Talk  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning !  It  was  an  immortal  moment. 
A  single  stride  across  the  ruined  board,  and  I  had  stepped  from 
an  obscurity  of  which  I  was  more  than  tired,  from  an  impecunious 
position  quite  unsuited  to  one  of  my  calibre,  to  a  giddy  height  of 
publicity  that  promised  to  be  at  once  glorious  and  remunerative. 
For  one  moment,  destined  to  live  in  the  chequered  pages  of  police 
records,  I  was  the  centre  of  a  cowering  throng,  the  while  I  brought 
the  water  of  rage  and  penitence  into  the  caitiffs  eyes.  In  the 
next  I  had  fallen  ofiF  my  overbalanced  pedestal  on  the  top  of  him, 
and  felt  my  coat-tails  give  way  beneath  the  strain  of  brutal  hands. 
Bruised  and  baffled,  I  was  lugged  away  from  the  mangled  murderer 
(in  future,  by  the  way,  I  think  of  making  an  extra  charge  for  my 
literary  style,  which  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  my  family) ; 
but  I  was  happy.  A  gentle  peace  flowed  in  upon  my  soul,  for  I 
heard  them  send  for  a  constable,  and  knew  that  my  victim  would 
not  be  allowed  to  depart  before  the  functionary's  arrival. 

I  am  not  experienced  in  the  machinery  of  the  law,  and  it 
certainly  did  appear  a  trifle  odd  that  I  should  find  myself  lodged 
and  boarded  for  the  next  few  hours  at  her  Majesty's  expense,  to 
say  nothing  of  one  or  two  trifling  indignities  offered  to  me,  and  in 
vain  declined,  on  my  way  to  the  station.  However,  I  bore  up, 
considering  that  my  fate  was  luxurious,  compared  to  that  of  many 
respectable  jurymen,  who  are  often  more  to  be  pitied,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  At  the  station  they  said  very 
little  to  me  in  reply  to  my  protests,  telling  me  my  case  would  be 
attended  to  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue 
till  then.  It  was  rather  rude  advice,  but  I  followed  it.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  one  to  listen  to  me,  even  if  I  had  not  remained 
silent. 

Eventually,  I  was  popped  up  some  stone  stairs  into  the  presence 
of  a  benevolent  old  gentleman,  who  took  very  little  notice  of  me, 
though  he  made  notes  of  several  remarks  which  I  was  persuaded 
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to  let  fall  by  an  active  young  man  who  did  most  of  the  talking. 
The  oddest  part  of  it  was  that  the  real  assassin,  Mr.  B.'s  perfidious 
valet,  whom  I  instantly  recognised,  in  spite  of  his  bandages,  was 
allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  Kked,  while  I  was  hemmed  in  by 
a  couple  of  stout  warders,  and  couldn't  even  rest  my  arms  upon 
the  ledge  in  front  of  me  for  spikes ! 

And  then,  as  the  case  progressed,  I  began  to  think  it  must  be 
some  frightful  nightmare  that  was  working  itself  painfully  out 
before  my  bewildered  vision.  For  it  appeared  that  I — the  enemy 
of  criminals  and  friend  of  outraged  justice — was  being  tried  before 
an  unjust  <  beak '  on  two  charges :  first,  for  having  left  a  restaurant 
without  paying  for  my  meal ;  secondly,  for  having  wantonly  and 
without  cause  assaulted  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  Judge 
of  my  culminating  bewilderment  when  Mr.  B.'s  murderer  and  the 
said  complainant  proved  to  be  one  and  the  same  person ! 

Well,  they  said  it  had  all  been  a  mistake,  and  that  I  had  been 
misled  by  a  canard  in  a  newspaper,  which  was  contradicted,  un- 
known to  me,  on  the  following  day.  The  magistrate  recommended 
me  to  come  to  a  private  arrangement  with  the  injured  man,  who 
proposed  himself  willing  to  accept  payment  of  his  bill  and  costs 
as  a  settlement  in  full  of  the  matter.  I  was  reprimanded  in  open 
court,  and  ignominiously  dismissed  with  a  caution.  Never  mind ; 
I  can  bide  my  time,  and  am  not  to  be  put  off  by  any  attempt  to 
hush  up  a  discovery  which  would,  if  permitted  to  come  before  the 
public,  put  the  detective  force  to  shame.  No ;  depend  upon  it, 
the  truth  about  Mr.  B.  and  his  valet  will  never  be  divulged,  until 
I  ferret  it  out  for  myself  and  the  world  at  large.  It  may  be  worth 
the  while  of  some  interested  parties  to  throw  dust  in  people's  eyes, 
and  even  to  suppress  a  murder  for  fear  of  bringing  discredit  upon 
themselves;  but,  mark  my  words,  all  that  stuflF  about  a  restaurant- 
keeper,  and  so  forth,  was  a  put-up  thing.  The  magistrate  was  in 
it ;  his  clerk  was  in  it ;  everybody  was  in  it  but  the  public,  and 
one  who  has  always  been  so  partial  to  the  public  that  he  may 
frequently  be  found  in  the  bar  of  one.  Some  day  he  will  be 
recognised  as  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  as  the  foremost  cham- 
pion in  the  great  war  of  extermination  to  be  urged  against  official 
jobbery  and  corruption  in  our  public  offices.  Till  then,  like 
others  who  have  known  the  inside  of  a  prison-cell,  he  ventures 
to  call  upon  Britons  *  to  behave  as  sich,'  by  aiding  him  to  start  a 
Private  Enquiry  Office  on  his  own  account  for  the  support  of 
his  aged  parents  and  destitute  relatives.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
attended  at  their  own  residences,  if  preferred.  All  engagements 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Eavesdropping  by  the  most  eminent 
professors.     Special  influence  at  the  Post  Office  enables  customers 
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to  have  access  to  letter-bags  when  required.  Special  facilities 
ofifered  for  the  recovery  of  valuables  in  the  clandestine  possession 
of  advertisers'  friends.  A  large  connection  among  receivers  of 
stolen  goods.  Advice  to  Government  officials,  including  members 
of  the  police,  at  slightly  higher  figures.  No  valets  or  proprietors 
of  restaurants  need  apply. 

CLSICENT  BIBD. 
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I  AM  inclined  to  hope  that  I  am  the  most  nervous  man  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  with  any  personal  pride  in 
my  pre-eminence,  but  rather  with  the  idea  that  the  gratitude  of 
all  other  less  nervous  folk  that  they  are  not  as  shy  as  I  am,  may 
allow  me  to  consign  myself  to  some  inconspicuous  corner  where  I 
may  blush  unseen. 

Like  many  shy  men,  I  am  comparatively  happy  when  I  am  by 
myself.  I  was  very  happy  on  a  certain  important  but  *  ornery- 
looking'  afternoon  on  the  Underground  Railway.  My  oflRce  in 
Whitehall  had  left  me  free  at  four  o'clock,  and  I  had  a  new 
edition  of  Sophocles  to  read.  It  always  gives  me  great  delight 
to  see  how  editors  torture  ^  texts  '  that  are  lucid  and  satisfactory 
if  left  alone,  and  I  love  to  track  them  as  they  worry  and  dislocate 
plain  sentences  in  a  footnote.  The  Greek  Drama  was  always  my 
subject,  and  I  have,  indeed,  prepared  an  edition  of  Sophocles  on  my 
own  account  in  which  my  various  readings  are  conclusively  proved 
to  be  the  only  correct  ones ;  it  will  be  published  posthumously. 
Well !  the  new  edition  was  one  source  of  happiness,  my  solitude 
was  another.  Moreover,  one  foot  was  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
cushion  opposite  (pace  the  notice  right  in  front  of  me),  and  my 
other  leg  was  crossed  over  that  knee.  I  had  only  just  begun 
a  cigarette,  and  was  secure  in  the  reflection  that  I  should  not  have 
to  move  for  some  minutes,  when  an  event  happened  which 
would  not  necessarily  seem  of  any  importance  ;  the  door  of  the 
next  compartment  (separated  only  from  mine  by  a  half-way  parti- 
tion) opened,  and  two  ladies  got  in.  They  were  evidently  young 
ladies  from  their  voices  and  words. 

*  Why,  this  is  a  smoking  carriage !  With  the  usual  horrid  smell 
in  it,  too ! ' 

*  Well,  there's  no  one  smoking  in  it  now,  Maggie,  so  go  on 
with  your  tale.     I  always  thought  that  you  rather  liked  him.' 

*  Liked  him  ? '  the  other  voice  (a  pretty  voice)  answered.  *  Why, 
my  dear  May,  he  is  red-headed,  has  what  I  always  call  Judas- 
coloured  hair,  that  vivid,  vegetable  red  that  I  always  loathed  and 
detested ! ' 

Now,  my  hair  is  red,  vegetable,  vivid,  vile,  and  detestable :  of 
that  coloiu:  with  which  only  the  invidious  freckle  loveth  to  abide. 
I  don't  like  the  colour  of  my  own  hair.  If  I  had  not  read  the 
historv  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse's  capillary  adventures,  if  I  could 
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have  braved  the  sneers  of  some  vendor  of  dyes,  if  I  could  have 
faced  the  unapproving  silence  of  my  polite  acquaintance,  and  the 
banter  of  my  office,  then  I  should  have  very  gradually  changed 
the  colour  of  my  hair.  But  what  was  I  to  do  wyw  ?  If  I  kept 
silence,  I  might  overhear  confidences  from  this  unseen  ^  Maggie ' 
concerning  her  relations  with,  and  conduct  towards,  my  companion 
in  misfortune. 

This  would  never  do !     So  I  coughed — tentatively. 

The  cough  was  evidently  too  tentative  :  it  was  evidently  not 
noticed,  for  the  young  lady  who  answered  to  the  name  of  May 
said :  — 

*  Look,  Maggie,  the  partition  doesn't  go  up  to  the  roof.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  a  man  on  the  other  side  ?  ' 

*  I'll  easily  settle  that,  my  dear ! '  Maggie  replied,  to  my 
horror. 

There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  so  I  feigned  sleep  as  well  as  I 
could,  while  I  imagined  and  partly  heard  this  dreadful  young 
woman  getting  on  to  the  seat,  and  ftli  that  I  was  being  examined 
over  the  partition.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  with  a  sort  of  spasm 
that  sleep  with  a  lighted  cigarette  in  the  mouth  was  inconsistent 
and  improbable.  Pufif  at  the  cigarette  I  could  not,  and  my  nostrils 
were  being  horribly  irritated  by  the  smoke  that  was  curling  round 
them.  I  held  on  as  long  as  I  could,  feeling  meanwhile  that  my 
face  was  becoming  more  and  more  congested,  until  at  last,  hoping 
that  my  observer  had  withdrawn  herself,  and  being  utterly  incap- 
able of  living  longer  without  fresh  air,  I  burst  out  with  a  yelp 
curiously  compounded  of  splutter,  cough,  and  sneeze.  I  looked 
up  at  the  partition.  The  interval  between  it  and  the  roof  of  the 
carriage  was  a  small  one,  and  Maggie  had  been  compelled  to  turn 
her  face  a  little  sideways  to  get  a  good  view  of  me.  By  means 
of  her  hat  she  had  been  imprisoned  in  this  position,  and  was  now 
tugging  and  pulling  to  get  free. 

It  was  a  most  uncommonly  uncomfortable  situation,  but,  though 
I  was  devoutly  anxious  for  the  immediate  and  painless  death  of 
one  of  us,  I  was  aware  dimly  (just  then)  that  Maggie  was  a  young 
person  of  considerable  attractions.  Her  face  was  a  beautiful  oval, 
and  she  had  a  orilliant  colour,  partly  the  result  of  her  position  and 
exertion,  I  suppose.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted,  perhaps,  a  good 
five  seconds — seconds  that  I  felt  to  drag  like  the  centuries  which 
precede  a  summer  holiday.  What  to  do  ?  If  I  offered  to  help 
I  could  only  advance  matters  by  either  pulling  her  hat  off  or 
squashing  it  back  against  the  roof.  Moreover,  I  was  almost  certain 
to  touch  her  face !  No  wonder  that  a  girl  with  a  face  like  that 
*  loathed  and  detested'  ^Judas-coloured '  hair.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Even  these  five  seconds  came  to  an  end  at  last.  With  a  great 
struggle  the  face  disappeared,  but  (judge  of  my  embarrassment 
and  horror!)  the  hat  fell  at  my  feet  where  I  was  standing  in 
indecision  and  dismay. 

*  May,'  I  heard  Maggie  whisper  to  her  friend,  *  there  tocw  a 
man  there.  Of  covt/rse^  he  has  red  hair,  and  my  hat  has  fallen 
over  into  his  carriage  ! ' 

We  were  getting  near  a  station,  I  was  glad  to  see.  As  the 
train  whirled  in,  I  handed  the  hat  over  the  partition,  and  said  with 
as  much  firmness  as  I  could  command,  in  an  affair  of  such  com- 
plicated discomfort,  *  Your  hat,  I  believe :  allow  me  ! ' 

Then,  without  waiting  to  collect  my  gloves,  my  umbrella,  and 
my  new  Sophocles,  I  sprang  on  to  the  platform. 

I  am  not  expert  in  *  leaving  the  train  while  it  is  in  motion,' 
at  the  best  of  times.  This  time  (which  was  by  no  means  of  the 
best)  I  sprang  straight  out  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  train, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  was  thrown  violently  on  to  my 
hands  and  knees,  tearing  my  nether  garments  at  the  knee,  and 
*  barking '  the  knee  itself  with  more  liberality  than  discretion. 
However,  I  reflected,  as  I  gathered  myself  and  my  hat  together, 
they  could  not  have  seen  me  fall,  so  all  was  right. 

But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  porter  on  the  platform  who 
came  up  as  I  was  dusting  myself  lamely.  *  Trouble  you  for  name 
and  address,  sir,,  if  you  please,'  he  said.  A  vision  of  the  nearest 
police-court,  with  *a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,'  flashed 
through  my  mind  as  I  fumbled  in  my  ticket  pocket  for  a  card. 
No  cards  were  forthcoming,  but  some  coppers  suggested  an 
expedient. 

*  I  haven't  a  card  with  me,'  I  said,  trying  to  look  hard  at  my 
enemy,  ^  but  won't  this  do  almost  as  well  ? '  With  *  this '  I  tendered 
a  half-crown. 

^  Orlmost  ? '  the  porter  said.  *  Do  a  great  deal  better  for  both  of 
us,'  and  then  lapsing  into  professional  duty  he  cried,  *  Right  in 
front ! '  and  the  train  was  gone.  *  But  you  might  'a  urt  yourself, 
sir,'  he  added.  *  I  can  give  you  a  few  pins  for  the  tear.'  So  by 
our  combined  stock  of  pins  we  repaired  the  breach  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  with  the  arrival  of  the  next  train  the  first  part  of  my 
adventure  came  to  a  welcome  end. 

It  left  a  great  impression  on  me,  however.  I  was  pursued  by  a 
constant  dread  of  falling  in  with  *  Maggie '  again.  To  avoid  this 
I  availed  myself  of  a  route  by  'bus  to  and  from  my  oflBce,  which 
entailed  waste  of  time  and  a  cold  in  the  head.  For  Maggie  might 
be  in  but  scarcely  on  a  bus,  and  the  weather  was  cold  and 
capricious.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Miss  Jackson  is  almost  the  only  lady  I  know  upon  whom  I 
volimtarily  make  calls.  She  is  a  very  old  friend  of  my  mother's, 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine ;  she  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  few 
women  in  whose  company  I  do  not  feel  shy.  I  went  to  see  her 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  episode  of  the  Hat.  It  was  not,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  her  'at-home '  day,  and  I  expected  to  find  her- alone 
as  usual.  The  servant  showed  me  in  without  announcing  my 
name.  The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  fire,  and  as  I  walked 
in  I  heard  a  voice  that  seemed  somehow  familiar  finish  a  narration 
with  these  words :  *  Luckily  he  got  out  at  the  next  station,  and  I 
live  in  hope  that  I  shall  never  see  him  again.' 

*  Let  me  introduce  Mr.  Garden  to  you.  Miss  Henderson,'  said 
my  hostess,  who  had  risen  to  receive  me.  I  bowed  low  in  the 
darkness,  not  without  grave  fears  as  to  the  identity  of  Miss 
Henderson  with  the  Maggie  of  my  adventure.  However  that 
might  be,  she  uttered  some  usual  common  phrase  to  which  I 
replied,  *  Oh !  yes  ! '  jerkily,  not  being  able  to  think  of  anything 
more  original  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

*  Well,'  said  Miss  Henderson,  after  an  interval  in  which  I  raked 
viciously  round  my  mind  for  a  remark  in  vain,  *  I  think  I  must 
be  going.  Where  do  you  think  I  put  my  hat  before  it  got  dark. 
Miss  Jackson  ?  I've  made  a  disgracefuUj^  long  call ;  it  was  quite 
light  when  I  came.' 

Miss  Jackson  lit  a  candle,  while  I  hunted  desperately  about  for 
the  missing  hat,  not  daring  to  look  up  at  Miss  Henderson.  At 
last  I  found  it  close  beside  me  on  a  low  chair,  with  a  furry  con- 
trivance which,  I  have  since  learned,  is  called  a  boa.  It  was  so 
close  to  me,  indeed,  that  to  this  day  I  regard  it  as  a  special  mercy 
that  I  had  not  sat  upon  it.  I  picked  up  the  hat  and  the  boa,  and 
as  I  stepped  over  with  them  I  said,  without  looking  up,  *  This  is 
your  hat,  I  believe.'  Then  I  looked  up,  as  was  inevitable.  Of 
course,  as  you  have  guessed,  Miss  Henderson  was  the  Maggie  of 
the  railway  carriage.  I  had  just  time  to  see  her  flush  crimson 
before  I  lowered  my  eyes.  What  happened  before  she  left  the 
room  I  cannot  say,  as  I  was  practically  unconscious. 

Well,  after  this  I  got  desperate.  It  was  of  no  use,  it  seemed, 
to  fly  from  this  hat  and  its  wearer.  I  abandoned  my  'bus  route 
and  patronised  the  Underground  again,  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
seeing  Maggie,  but  sure  that  no  amount  of  stratagem  could  long 
keep  me  from  doing  so.  In  an  evening  when  I  had  just  got  home 
I  used  even  to  imagine  scenes  in  which  I  had  crushed  and 
humiliated  her  by  the  haughty  politeness  of  my  manner  at  a 
chance  meeting.  I  can  certainly  confess  that  the  recollection  of 
her  face  was  constantly  very  vivid,  and  that  I  sometimes  *  visual- 
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ised  '  it  without  any  hat  or  frame  of  stuflfed  partition.  But  still  my 
visions  never  got  so  far  as  to  make  me  look  forward  to  their  rati- 
fication with  any  feeling  other  than  a  strange  and  indefinite 
discomfort  and  oppression. 

One  fine  morning  about  half  past  nine  I  was  on  my  way  up  to 
the  oflSce  in  a  smoking  carriage.  It  was  quite  full  of  business 
men,  each  with  his  paper  and  pipe.  I  was  enjoying  a  cigarette 
in  that  state  of  semi-consciousness  that  the  Underground  favours 
when,  just  before  the  train  Ipft  I  knew  not  what  station,  Maggie 
opened  the  door.  *This  is  a  smoking  carriage,'  remarked  the 
man  next  the  door,  who  with  the  odious  selfishness  of  his  sex 
regarded  the  entrance  of  a  lady  as  the  violation  of  sanctuary.  *  I 
am  sorry,'  Maggie  answered,  *  but  there  is  no  time  to  find  another. 
I  will  stand,  and  change  at  the  next  station.'  I  had  known  that 
it  was  Maggie  before  I  looked  up  when  I  heard  her  voice  at  the 
door.  The  propinquity  of  no  other  being  would  have  accounted 
for  the  sudden  aura  that  passed  over  me.  These  nine  dreadful, 
clean-shaved,  and  outwardly  respectable  City  men  complacently  sat 
and  allowed  Maggie  to  stand  in  the  reeking  atmosphere  that  they 
had  contaminated  with  their  smoke.  I  am  not  a  man  who  loves 
to  push  himself  forward  on  such  occasions  as  this,  but  I  could  not 
take  a  share  in  such  conduct,  and  after  a  second's  blushing  I 
extricated  myself  from  my  neighbours  and  ofifered  my  seat  by  a 
gesture  of  the  hand.  It  was  not  so  to  be :  I  was  bound  to  speak, 
as  Maggie  was  looking  at  the  window  by  the  bar  of  which  she  was 
holding.  *  Pray  take  my  seat,'  I  said  in  a  voice  as  gruflf  and  deep 
as  I  could  make  it.  *  Thank  you,  Mr.  Garden,'  Maggie  replied, 
after  a  startled  recognition  of  her  hUe  rouge.  *  It  is  a  shame  to 
deprive  you  of  it  in  a  smoking  carriage.'  She  bit  her  lip  and 
blushed,  but  took  the  vacant  place. 

I  suppose  I  stood  there  for  some  three  minutes  in  a  state  of 
agony,  conscious  of  having  rebuked  the  City  men  by  my  act  and 
of  having  once  more  obtruded  (as  it  were)  my  existence  upon 
Maggie.  At  the  next  station  I  got  out ;  so  did  she.  *  Mr.  Carden,' 
I  heard  her  say  close  behind  me.  What  new  torture  was  I  booked 
for,  I  wondered ;  but  escape  there  was  none,  so  I  turned  and  faced 
the  foe,  raising  my  hat  and  no  doubt  looking  much  surprised. 
*Mr.  Carden,'  she  said,  *I  wish  to  beg  your  pardon,  if  you 
please.' 

*Beg  my  pardon,  Miss  Mag — Miss  Henderson  I  mean,'  I 
stammered.    *  What  on  earth  for  ? ' 

*You  must  know,'  Maggie  answered,  studying  the  platform 
meanwhile,  *  that  I  have  twice  been  very  rude  to  you ;  the  first 
time  when  I  disturbed  you  in  the  train,  and  the  second  time  when 
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you  overheard  me  giving  a  vicious  account  of  what  happened  then 
to  Miss  Jackson.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  apologise  where  and 
when  I  happened  to  meet  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  excuse 
me  ? '  she  queried,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  beautiful  but  troubled 
face. 

*  I  beg  that  you  won't  mention  it,'  I  said  with  a  firmness  and 
confidence  that  have  astonished  me  ever  since.  *  If  I  wasn't  so 
absurdly  nervous  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  at  all.' 

*  I  hope  that  you  didn't  hurt  yourself  in  getting  out  of  the 
train  that  unfortunate  afternoon.  My  friend  who  was  with  me 
thought  that  you  must  have  hurt  yourself  seriously.* 

^  Oh !  not  at  all,'  I  stammered,  *  not  all  over ;  at  least,  not 
much,  nothing  to  speak  of.'  I  bowed  as  Maggie  moved  down  the 
platform,  and  actually  ventured  to  remark,  *  The  way  out  is  behind 
you.  Miss  Henderson.' 

*  Thank  you,  I  am  going  on  by  the  next  train,'  she  said. 

^  Then  you  really  got  out  of  the  train  to  beg  T^y  pardon  ? '  I 
asked,  too  astonished  to  feel  shy. 

*  Yes,'  she  replied ;  and  then  her  face  dimpled  all  over  as  she 
added,  ^  And  I  am  afraid  that  you  got  out  of  the  train  to  escape 
from  me,  as  I  see  that  you  are  not  going  out.     Good  morning.' 

A  train  came  in,  and  we  separated  on  our  difiFerent  ways. 

I  called  on  Miss  Jackson  again  soon  after  this  occurrence,  but 
of  course  did  not  allude  to  it.  Miss  Jackson  was  going  to  give 
one  of  her  *  evenings.'  I  had  never  been  to  one  of  them :  I  sup- 
posed that  they  were  torture  of  the  most  dreadful  sort,  the  most 
dreadful  and  orgueillious  that  could  be  done.  Miss  Jackson 
begged  that  I  would  do  her  a  favour  by  coming  to  this  one. 
*  ]v£r.  Henderson  is  coming,'  she  explained,  *  and  he  cares  to  talk 
nothing  but  Greek  Play.  You  are  the  only  man  I  know  who  can 
help  me  by  knowing  what  he  is  talking  about.' 

^  What!  is  he  Henderson  of  St.  Guido's,  Oxford  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  He  was.  Now  he  is  Mr.  Henderson  of  London,  and  finds 
fewer  sympathisers.  His  only  interest  in  connection  with  anything 
of  the  present  day  is  his  daughter,  whom  you  met  here  one  after- 
noon.    A  charming  girl !  I  am  very  fond  of  her.' 

I  promised  to  come  to  the  ^  evem'ng.'  I  afterwards  repented 
of  the  promise,  but  kept  it.  I  scarcely  spoke  to  Maggie,  but  I  had 
much  conversation  with  Mr.  Henderson,  that  is  to  say,  I  heard 
much  of  Mr.  Henderson's  ideas  concerning  the  Greek  Drama.  I 
am  a  good  listener,  and  it  transpired  somehow  that  I  was  interested 
in  the  subject.  This  impressed  Mr.  Henderson  with  the  idea  that 
I  was  an  intelligent  young  fellow.  At  last  he  said,  *  Come  round 
some  evening — say  Friday  evening — and  see  us.     We  are  a  small 
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family,  only  my  daughter  Margaret  and  myself,  but  I  have  some 
old  manuscripts  that  you  might  like  to  see.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to 
me  to  see  people  who  take  an  interest  in  my  subject,' 

I  went  to  see  the  manuscripts,  of  course.  Since  then  I  have 
been  often.  I  astonished  Mr.  Henderson,  a  week  or  so  back,  by 
stammering  out  a  request  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  ask  his 
daughter  for  her  hand.  He  laughed,  made  an  apt  quotation,  but 
raised  no  objection. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  standing  in  his  hall  putting  on  my 
greatcoat.  *  So  you  have  really  quite  conquered  your  insuperable 
objection  to  "  Judas-coloured  "  hair,  Maggie  ? '  I  said. 

^  Your  hat,  I  believe :  allow  me ! '  was  her  seemingly  incon- 
sequent reply. 

After  a  short  interval,  I  left  the  house. 

JOHN  WADDINGTOK. 
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€{)e  a^alatca  Cane. 

Years  ago  I  picked  up  at  a  bookstall  an  antiquated  volume  treat- 
ing of  occult  matters.  It  interested  me  because  I  had  come 
across  a  variety  of  strange  beliefs  connected  with  the  magic  art  in 
the  course  of  my  naval  life,  and  had  witnessed  things  that  gave 
my  European  notions  more  than  one  rude  shock. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  magic,  and  belief  in  the  super- 
natural lurking  behind  natural  objects  of  a  simple  nature,  such 
as  crystals,  amber,  opals,  and  so  forth,  were  the  first  ignorant 
approach  to  science ;  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  science  that  would  throw  satisfactory  light  upon  certain 
curious  doings  and  extraordinary  occurrences  which  have  made 
part  of  my  tropical  experiences.  The  most  interesting  to  me, 
being  the  most  personal  of  these,  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  I  did  not  go  in  the  least  bit  out  of  my  way  to 
meet. 

In  these  days  we  are  told  of  a  sympathetic  fluid,  gas,  or  electric 
current  that  pervades  the  whole  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
includes  all  that  appertains  to  earth  in  its  onward  flow.  Very 
reliable  people.  Miss  Nightingale  for  one,  discovered  that  nervous 
restlessness  was  controlled  and  sleep  induced  by  the  head  of  the 
sufferer  being  duly  *  poled,'  not  as  Absalom  was  polled,  but  with 
regard  to  north  and  south.  This  is  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  course 
and  influence  of  the  current. 

This  current,  then,  is  believed  by  the  learned  in  occult  matters 
to  be  the  sympathetic  medium  between  the  higher  and  lower 
creatures,  all,  chemically  speaking,  wrought  out  of  the  same  iden- 
tical elements. 

Suppose  all  this,  and  then  add  to  it  your  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  power  of  evil  working  above,  below,  and  around ;  note 
how  inexplicable  many  events  are  ;  how  impossible,  with  all  our 
experience,  to  forecast  the  least  of  them.  Observe  the  enormous 
power  of  pure  good,  and  the  hideous  power  of  determined  evil, 
and  then,  if  you  please,  tell  me  that  there  is  really  nothing  in  my 
story  but  a  chain  of  coincidences. 

I  was  strolling  through  Plymouth  one  day,  according  to  my 
usual  habit  keeping  an  eye  open  for  anything  interesting  and 
curious,  when  I  was  attracted  by  a  shop  of  that  heterogeneous  de- 
scription only  to  be  seen  in  seaports.  Every  port  in  the  known 
world  seemed  to  have  contributed  towards  cramming  the  diity 
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windows  with  objects.  Parrots  in  cages  hung  at  the  door ;  love 
birds  nestled  together  on  the  counter,  in  a  cage  too  small  for  even 
their  tiny  forms  ;  sea-shells,  beads,  weapons,  bits  of  uniform ;  all 
that  Jack  fancies,  buys  for  his  mother  and  sweetheart,  and  sells 
for  drink  as  soon  as  the  port-cormorants  seize  him — was  there. 

Embroideries  on  leather,  linen,  and  silk,  tobacco  pouches  and 
opium  pouches,  black  wood  carvings,  ivory  trifles,  elephant-tooth 
paper  weights,  clay  figures,  brazen  idols,  slippers,  fans,  baskets, 
chess  men,  *  charms  *  in  bunches,  coral  sponges,  a  chip  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  Arab  burnouses— all  these  and  a  hundred  more  non- 
descript articles  were  there.  Propped  up  in  one  comer  I  espied 
a  Malacca  cane  in  company  with  a  green  silk  umbrella  which  might 
have  belonged  to  Theebaw's  queen.  It  was  not  the  umbrella,  with 
its  sly,  battered,  costly,  wicked  air,  but  the  cane  that  arrested  my 
notice.  Firstly,  because  it  was  not  quite  like  others  of  its  kind, 
being  a  white  Malacca,  and  nearly  three  inches  longer  between 
the  joints  than  any  other  I  had  seen ;  secondly,  because  I  was  rather 
on  the  look-out  for  a  present  for  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  I 
fancied  that,  well  mounted,  it  would  be  the  very  thing  to  give  him. 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  buy  it,  and  had  taken  a  step  towards  the 
dark  doorway  crowded  with  bundles  of  stuffs,  and  shadowed  by  a 
handsome  tiger  skin,  when  the  owner  shuffled  out,  I  suppose  to 
hook  me  in  as  a  likely  customer.  He  was  an  odd-looking  little  * 
fellow,  grimy,  and  unpleasant  enough,  whose  age  and  nationality 
no  man  could  guess  at.  I  felt  sure  of  two  things  only — that  his 
character  was  of  the  shadiest,  and  that  he  lived  in  mole-like 
fashion,  only  coming  to  the  surface  to  grind  and  cheat  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  would  have  been  at  home,  moreover,  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe,  along-shore  where  blue  jackets  and  beach-combers 
were  to  be  found. 

*  Hullo,  it's  you,  is  it ! '  I  remarked,  for  I  must  mention  that 
we  had  met  before,  when  I  had  happened  to  haul  him  out  of  a 
little  mob  of  Lascars  and  Chinamen,  who  seemed  to  mean  putting 
an  end  to  him.  He  was  one  against  many,  and  an  old  man ; 
knives  were  out,  so  I  brought  him  off;  for  which  service,  far  from 
appearing  grateful,  I  fancied  he  looked  as  though  he  owed  me  a 
grudge. 

The  glitter  of  his  eyes,  which  were  the  eyes  of  a  reptile,  not 
a  human  being — I  don't  care  to  ask  how  they  got  into  a  human 
sort  of  head,  but  there  they  were — did  not  take  my  fancy,  as  I 
asked  to  have  a  look  at  that  Malacca  cane.  The  manner  in  which 
he  licked  his  thin  blue  flexible  lips  was  not  pleasing  either,  but 
I  set  down  the  eye-glitter  to  greed  for  gain,  and  made  my  offer 
for  the  stick,  which  I  liked  even  better  than  wfe^zlsaw  it  through 
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his  dirty  window  panes.  We  struck  a  bargain  after  some  chaflFer- 
ing,  and  when  I  had  i)aid  my  money  and  taken  my  purchase  in 
hund,  the  odd  being  doubled  up  into  a  silent  fit  of  laughter  which 
shook  the  tassel  of  his  fez  like  mad.  I  was  still  examining  the 
cane,  and  had  just  discovered  on  it  a  cloud  mark  which  presented 
a  startling  likeness  to  a  grotesque  face — ^yes — the  face,  moreover, 
before  me  at  that  instant,  contorted  by  malicious  laughter — why 
malicious,  why  laughter,  who  could  say  ? 

When  I  say  that  the  elderly  gentleman  for  whom  the  cane  was 
bought  was  my  uncle,  the  uncle  also  by  marriage  of  the  girl  I 
wished  to  marry,  and  that  a  long-promised  inheritance  from  him 
was  the  only  prospect  I  had  in  view  beyond  my  profession,  the 
conclusion  that  my  little  oflFering  was  prompted  purely  by  self- 
interest  might  be  a  natural  conclusion  to  draw,  but  it  would  not 
be  a  true  one.  I  had  been  fond  of  the  good  old  fellow  from  the 
time  when  I  was  a  half-starved  youngster  at  a  well-known  board- 
ing school  for  would-be  naval  cadets,  and  he  had  tipped  me  many 
a  half-crown.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  half-crowns 
positively  are  not  what  they  were  in  those  days,  and  when  I  am 
told  that  silver  is  too  cheap  just  now  am  sure  that  it  is  a  fact. 

I  had  the  cane  mounted  in  solid  silver-gilt,  and  looked  it  over 
proudly  when  it  came  home. 

I  packed  it  carefully  and  sent  it  off  with  a  note  to  my  dear  old 
uncle.  An  answer  would  come,  I  was  sure,  by  return  of  post,  and 
I  was  fully  convinced  that  the  cane  would  have  given  much 
pleasure. 

Picture  my  dismay  and  sorrow,  then,  when  on  the  very  next 
day  came  a  telegram  from  a  doctor  well  known  to  me,  announcing 
the  sudden  death  of  the  api>arently  hale  old  gentleman !  He  had 
been,  as  I  knew  afterwards,  delighted  with  my  present,  had  handled 
it  with  hearty  appreciation,  and  was  actually  writing  his  acknow- 
ledgment to  me,  when  he  had  fallen  with  his  head  on  his  desk  a 
dead  man. 

I  put  away  the  half-written  letter  as  a  last  memento  of  a  valued 
friend,  and  attended  the  funeral  as  chief  mourner. 

His  lawyer,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  met  me  with 
a  very  long  face.  *  I  must  tell  you,'  he  said,  *  that  your  uncle  had  the 
very  common  fancy  of  putting  off  making  his  will,  and  had  only 
done  so  the  day  of  his  death.  Even  then  ha  would  not  sign  it  at 
once,  on  the  pretext  that  the  witnesses  he  meant  to  have  were  not 
at  hand.  I  was  to  come  back  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening.  I  did 
so,  and  it  was  too  late.  It  was  in  your  favour,  as  he  had  always 
promised  it  should  be.' 

I  was  considerably  taken  aback.     *That  means,'  I  said,  *  that 
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all  the  property  will  be  equally  divided  between  his  fifteen 
nephews  and  nieces.' 

*  No,'  he  answered  gloomily.  *  It  goes  in  two  portions,  to  his 
only  surviving  brother  and  his  sister,  the  two  who  behaved  so 
badly  to  him.' 

I  sat  down  rather  abruptly.  '  There,  then,  is  an  end  of  it  all,' 
I  said,  and  I  thought  of  Marion. 

The  Malacca  cane  was  the  only  belonging  of  my  good  uncle 
that  fell  to  my  share — nobody  wanted  it. 

Some  time  afterwards,  while  I  was  still  waiting  for  an  appoint- 
ment, which  was  as  coy  in  answer  to'my  wooing  as  such  matters 
usually  are,  a  friend  looked  in  with  evidence  of  some  other  object 
in  view  than  merely  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  and  to  complain  of 
the  service. 

*  I  say,  old  chap,'  he  began,  *  you  remember  showing  that  queer 
stick  of  yours  to  old  Hadley  the  other  day,  and  what  a  fancy  he 
took  to  it?  Well,  he's  going  to  be  married — funny  affair — said 
it  was  time  he  had  some  one  to  write  to  when  he  was  away,  and 
to  keep  a  snug  home  for  him  when  he  came  back,  so  went  about 
with  a  list  of  suitable  women  in  his  pocket,  and  has  struck  the 
bargain  at  last  with  a  widow — ^rather  a  good  sort.  Now  I  intend 
making  him  a  wedding  present,  so  I  want  you  to  let  me  have  that 
cane.' 

Well,  I  sold  him  the  stick — that  is,  I  changed  it  for  some 
cigars  of  a  brand  I  fancied,  and  my  friend  carried  it  off.  I  looked 
out  for  Hadley's  wedding,  but  very  shortly  after,  to  my  regret, 
came  upon  a  notice  of  his  death  instead. 

It  seemed  that  upon  the  very  day  my  friend  had  himself 
called  and  presented  the  Malacca  cane,  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
sort  of  fit,  from  which  he  died  after  lingering  a  few  days. 

My  friend  returned  the  cane  to  me.  *  It  seems  rather  an 
unlucky  sort  of  gift,'  he  remarked.  I  thought  the  same,  and  put 
it  by,  but  some  time  later  on  going  out  to  South  America  took  it 
with  me,  thinking  I  would  use  it  myself. 

I  went  inland  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  a  very  old  friend^ 
who  was  working  an  estate.  He  had  two  sons  just  growing  up 
with  him,  an  agreeable  wife,  and  a  pretty  daughter.  I  fancied 
the  latter  was  somewhat  like  my  Marion,  at  any  rate  she  sang,  so 
did  Marion,  and  they  both  had  cockly  sort  of  light  hair,  and  I  am 
8ure  that  these  were  my  reasons  for  the  tender  feeling  I  experi-. 
enced  when  I  was  in  her  company.  I  quite  forgot  her  afterwards* 
That  cane  was  like  a  very  pretty  woman,  it  could  not  go  anywhere 
without  attracting  attention. 

My  host  was   completely  fascinated    with   it.     'Look  here, 
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Hodson,'  he  said,  *  I'll  give  you  what  you  like  for  that  Malacca, 
it's  hit  my  fancy.     Do  you  set  any  special  value  upon  it  ?  ' 

*  No,'  I  answered  ;  *  and  yet  I  don't  particularly  want  to  part 
with  it,  it's  carried  ill-luck  hitherto.' 

My  host  laughed  this  to  scorn,  and  soon  afterwards  Marion — 
no,  I  mean  Kitty — I  really  was  beginning  to  mix  up  the  two  girls 
— begged  me  to  let  her  papa  have  the  cane,  for  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  it.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  grossly  rude  to 
refuse  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  such  a  simple  request,  and  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  make  it  a  present.  He  would  not  hear  of  this,  and 
gave  me  in  exchange  for  it  a  curious  old  hunting-knife. 

I  was  bound  up  the  river,  and  on  my  return  a  month  later, 
found,  to  my  inexpressible  consternation,  the  cane  itself  awaiting 
me,  with  a  piteous  letter  from  poor  darling  Mar — I  mean  Kitty, 
telling  me  that  the  very  day  I  left  their  house  her  dear  papa  had 
been  seized  with  some  fever  of  a  kind  they  did  not  understand, 
had  rapidly  sunk  under  it,  and  died.  That  happy  hospitable 
home !  I  could  not  pick  up  my  spirits  after  the  news  for  at  least 
three  weeks. 

Nothing  should  induce  me  to  part  with  the  cane  again.  I 
took  it  into  occasional  use,  for  at  least  it  had  never  harmed  me, 
except  indeed  in  the  case  of  my  imcle's  unsigned  will,  and  the 
next  event  in  connection  with  it  happened  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  It 
is  the  custom  there  for  business  men  to  take  their  meals  at  cafes, 
and  I  was  breakfasting  in  one  of  these  places,  with  a  shore  friend, 
when  it  disappeared,  or,  as  I  had  reason  to  know,  was  *  annexed  ' 
by  one  of  a  noisy  party  at  the  next  table.  These  men  were 
mostly  in  uniform,  and  made  a  great  row,  disturbing  onr  quiet 
comfort  with  their  loud  excited  talk.  My  cane  and  this  party 
went  away  simultaneously,  and  my  friend  declared  that  he  not 
only  suspected  them  generally,  but  was  pretty  sure  which  of  them 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  stick ;  he  had  caught  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  men  in  uniform  fixed  very  lovingly  upon  it.  He  promised 
me  to  do  his  best  to  get  it  back  for  me,  as  I  was  leaving  directly 
for  the  West  Indies. 

As  is  not  unusual  in  these  parts,  affairs  were  in  a  most 
unsettled  state ;  in  short,  a  revolution  was  brewing. 

Some  time  after  I  heard  from  my  friend,  whose  name,  by  the 
way,  was  Darby  Fielding,  that  the  missing  stick  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  in  an  odd  sort  of  way.  The  man  who  had  made  off 
with  it  had  been  murdered  in  his  lodg'ngs  for  some  political 
reason,  and  the  cane  had  been  handed  over  to  my  friend  by  the 
chief  of  the  police  who  had  charge  of  the  fellow's  effects.  He 
promised  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to  send  it  to  me  at  the  first  opnor- 
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tunity,  *  as,'  he  wrote,  *  I  fancy  you  value  it  for  some  reason  or 
other.'  I  own  I  did  ;  in  spite  of  melancholy  associations,  it  always 
reminded  me  of  Mar — I  mean  Kitty — no,  I  mean  Marion.     Of 


course 


Time  passed  by,  and  I  met  a  man  who  had  just  come  from 
those  parts.  I  asked  after  Darby  Fielding  at  once,  hoped  he  was 
all  right,  and  generally  flourishing. 

<  Oh,  didn't  you  hear  ? '  he  replied.  *  Poor  fellow,  he  died 
rather  suddenly  some  months  ago.' 

This  was  a  blow!  That  fatal  stick  again.  On  my  return 
home  I  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  made  straight — as  soon  as  the 
ship  was  paid  oflf — to  the  dingy  shop  of  the  rascal  who  had  sold 
me  the  unlucky  article. 

I  meant  to  have  a  talk  with  him  about  it,  for  by  this  time  I 
had  come  to  a  sort  of  belief  in  its  owning  magic  properties,  such 
as  those  wicked  old  hags  the  Obi  witches  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  putting  into  things  which  Nature  intended  to  be  harmless. 

When  the  old  spider  caught  sight  of  me  and  my  cane,  I  never 
saw  anything  like  the  deadly  fear  and  amazement  that  the  sight 
caused  in  him.  His  skinny  hands  went  up,  his  jaw  dropped,  his 
deep  yellow  face  seemed  to  shrivel  into  a  duller  parchment  texture, 
but  not  a  word  did  he  utter  until  I  spoke,  and  then  a  hodge-podge 
of  strange  oaths  in  all  tongues  dropped  slowly  out  under  his  breath. 
*  What  ?     It's  come  then  ! '  he  whispered. 

*  I  have  come  to  hear  the  history  of  this  stick,'  I  said.  *  There 
is  something  queer  about  it.' 

All  his  emotion  had  vanished,  an  Oriental  apathy  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  did  not  leave  him  again.  I  felt  sure,  as  I 
watched  his  features  and  took  note  of  his  small  lithe  hands,  that 
he  was  an  Oriental  by  birth,  Hindu  or  Parsee,  or  of  some  kindred 
race. 

*  Fate,'  he  muttered.  *  Siva.  It  is  over.  Come  thou  to-night 
— thou  hast  a  good  life — to-night.' 

I  left  him  clearing  his  multifarious  goods  out  of  the  window, 
and  I  returned  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  carrying  the  cane 
with  me. 

I  found  my  friend  in  a  small  dark  kitchen,  his  sitting-room, 
behind  the  shop,  and  to  my  surprise  the  floor  was  covered  as  well 
as  the  walls  with  the  strange  variety  of  objects  in  which  he  dealt. 
The  flickering  light  from  the  fire  and  two  candles  lit  up  a  strange 
barbaric  scene.  An  Eastern  bazaar,  with  odds  and  ends  of  English 
uniform  intermixed,  seemed  to  be  turned  out  in  utter  disorder. 
He  seemed  to  have  piled  all  his  possessions  into  this  squalid  room 
with  its  blackened  ceiling.  ^^^  ,,GoOgle 
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He  motioned  me  towards  a  chair,  from  which  I  dislodged  a 
cavalry-saddle  and  a  roll  of  bunting. 

I  was  in  no  inconsiderable  state  of  excitement.  Was  it  possible 
that  some  profound  secret,  hitherto  unknown  to  any  European, 
was  to  be  revealed  to  me  ? 

I  remarked  at  a  venture  that  he  had  not  expected  to  see  me 
back  alive,  and  suggested  that,  as  my  only  affair  with  him  had 
been  to  do  him  a  slight  good  turn,  I  could  not  avoid  wondering 
why  he  had  apparently  sought  with  glee  to  compass  my  death. 
This  I  said,  taking  the  magic  properties  of  the  cane  for  granted. 

*  Who  knows,'  he  replied,  in  a  hollow  voice  that  spoke  of  long 
fasting,  *  that  death  might  not  have  been  your  extremest  good  ? 
But  your  time  had  not  come.  Naught  is  all-powerful,  not 
even ' 

*  Even  what  ?  You  have  learnt  the  Devil's  arts  in  the  West 
Indies  or  Burmah,  eh  ? ' 

*  You  will  leave  the  cane  with  me,'  he  said,  regardless  of  my 
question. 

*  I  mean  to  bum  it.' 

*  Leave  that  to  me.     You  will  repent  if  you  do  not.' 

The  scene,  the  voice,  the  aspect  of  the  singular  being  had,  I 
confess,  unnerved  me  by  this  time.  The  grotesque  surroundings 
alone  would  have  gone  for  nothing,  but  a  sense  of  an  underlying 
mystery  and  purpose  was  there ;  moreover,  I  was  aware  of  a  curious 
pervading  scent  which  no  doubt  emanated  from  the  masses  of  stuff 
around,  a  mixture  of  Eastern  perfume  and  Eastern  dirt,  peculiar 
and  penetrating.     It  affected  my  head. 

*  Tell  me,'  he  asked  earnestly.     <  How  many  ? ' 

I  knew  he  meant  deaths,  and  briefly  told  the  story. 

An  expression  of  intense  joy  lit  up  his  withered  visage  to  an 
incredible  degree.  He  began  counting  on  his  fingers,  and  I  could 
hear  he  counted  in  Persian  numerals. 

*  You  seem  to  owe  the  world  a  grudge,'  I  said  angrily.  '  Your 
fiendish  arts  have  destroyed  these  innocent  persons.  I  wish  I 
could  hand  you  over  to  the  law  to  answer  for  their  lives.' 

He  looked  with  cynical  contempt  at  me.  *  We  are  all  alike, 
we  get  what  we  want  out  of  the  world  as  we  can,'  he  answered. 
*  Some  are  wiser  than  others.' 

Then  he  went  on  counting.  *  One  more'  With  this  he  turned 
his  glittering  viper-like  eyes  with  a  darting  glance  upon  me. 

I  had  an  oddly  confused  feeling  in  my  head,  and  the  gorgeous, 
squalid  contents  of  the  room  swam  before  my  eyes.  *  One  more,' 
he  repeated, '  and  the  goal  is  won.'  Silently  he  crept  to  the  rusty 
grate,  stirred  up  the  fire  with  a  bit  of  charred  wood,  then  with  the 
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burning  end  of  the  latter  deliberately  set  light  to  a  heap  of 
spangled  muslin  of  very  fine  texture. 

*  What  are  you  about,  madman ! '  I  exclaimed,  but  when  I 
tried  to  rise  from  my  seat  I  found  my  limbs  like  lead.  He  glided 
from  comer  to  comer  of  the  little  room  with  a  bit  of  flaming  stuflF 
in  his  hand  ;  here  he  applied  it  to  an  open  newspaper,  there  to  a 
linen  sheet,  again  to  a  length  of  coloured  calico.  The  smell, 
sound,  and  sight  of  burning  filled  and  choked  the  atmosphere — 
and  I  remained  Uke  a  log ! 

Like  a  phantom  in  a  wild  dream,  I  saw  the  weird  figure  of  the 
Oriental  waving  the  Malacca  cane  about  his  head,  in  rhythmic 
movements. 

*  One  more ! '  he  cried  exultantly.  *  The  hour  has  come !  The 
number  is  made  up.  My  glory  is  assured  for  vast  eternities.* 
Then  I  thought  I  saw  him  fall  to  the  ground.  I  made  a  frantic 
effort.  With  all  the  strength  that  I  could  muster  in  failing  body 
and  reeling  mind,  I  flung  myself  at  the  door.  It  was  firail  and 
old,  a  thing  of  temporary  construction,  and  it  gave  way  before  my 
sheer  weight. 

Half-stunned,  bleeding,  and  gasping,  I  crawled  through.  A 
breath — one  breath  of  fresh  air  came  to  me,  and  I  was  saved ! 
The  flames  behind  me  burst  up  furiously  at  the  same  instant,  but 
I  crawled  on,  and  a  determined  battering  upon  the  window  told 
me  that  help  was  close  at  hand. 

In  two  minutes  more  I  had  been  pulled  out  into  the  open  air. 
For  some  time  I  knew  nothing  more  of  what  passed. 

Of  the  rickety  old  house  only  the  blackened  shell  remained, 
bulging  and  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Of  the  old  man  no  trace  was  found,  as  was  inevitable,  but  I 
purchased  afterwards  a  little  lump  of  metal,  which  I  believed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  silver-gilt  knob  of  the  Malacca  cane. 

Marion  locked  it  up  in  a  sealed  box — a  compromise,  as  I  would 
not  let  her  bury  it. 

I  told  her  the  whole  story.  Whether  I  made  particular  men- 
tion of  Kitty  or  not,  I  forget,  but  I  was  rather  affecting  in  my 
account  of  the  happy  home  suddenly  broken  up,  and  drew  some 
tears  from  her  sympathetic  eyes. 

MART  DEANE. 
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Chapter  I.| 

*  GOOB-BTX  ! ' 

*  Good-bye,  holly-bush  and  old  gate !  Good-bye,  moor ;  for  1*11 
never  see  you  again !  * 

The  speech  sounds  childish,  and,  save  for  a  certain  solemnity 
and  sternness  in  the  second  half  of  the  sentence,  it  might  have 
been  uttered  by  a  child.  But  it  was  no  child,  not  even  a  childish 
young  woman,  who  said  the  words. 

The  speaker  was  a  well-grown,  well-built  girl  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  good  features,  a  profusion  of  dark  brown 
hair,  dark  grey  eyes,  and  a  brilliant  complexion.  She  would  have 
been  decidedly  handsome  in  as  plain  a  stuff  dress  as  a  young 
lady  could  wear  had  it  not  been  for  a  half-sullen,  half-defiant 
expression,  which  agreed  ill  with  what  was  naturally  frank  and 
open  in  the  face,  and  robbed  it  of  all  softness  and  sweetness. 

The  good-bye  which  Joanna  Endicotfe  had  given,  half  aloud, 
was  wrung  from  her  by  a  desperate  resolution,  taken  under 
desperate  circumstances. 

She  was  standing,  on  a  fine  October  day,  midway  between  the 
door  of  her  father's  house  and  the  garden  gate,  not  many  yards 
distant  &om  the  house.  It  was  one  of  those  old  country-houses, 
half  manor-house  half  farmhouse,  of  which  Devonshire  has  many. 
The  place  had  some  pretensions  because  of  its  very  homely 
antiquity ;  but,  instead  of  the  air  of  comfort  and  plenty  which 
ought  to  have  distinguished  the  dwelling  of  a  yeoman  squire 
before  bad  times  had  become  chronic,  it  showed  many  tokens 
of  neglect,  and  of  what  was  probably  narrow  means. 

The  tall  privet  hedge,  which  was  all  that  divided  the  small 
front  garden  from  a  country  road,  was  straggling,  ragged,  and 
broken  down  in  one  or  two  places.  A  sun-dial  and  a  curiously 
constructed  stack  of  variegated  holly  had  formed  the  central 
ornaments  of  a  grass  plot  bordered  with  superannuated  sweetbriar, 
honeysuckle,  and  lilac  bushes — the  last  sturdy  survivors  of  more 
choice  and  delicate  shrubs.     The  iron  nose  of  the  sun-dial  was 
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broken  off.  The  holly-bush,  after  it  had  been  kept  carefully 
clipped  in  prosaic  rotundity  for  many  a  year,  had  latterly  been 
left  to  its  own  devices,  and  had  exercised  its  liberty  in  two  ways. 
A  degenerate  shoot  of  the  ordinary  dark  green  holly  had  usurped 
the  place  of  eminence,  and  surmounted  the  stiff  round  of  the 
variegated  holly  with  a  wildly  luxuriant  bush,  stretching  out 
adventurous  branches,  as  thickly  studded  with  red  berries  at 
Christmas  as  if  the  original  plant  had  never  known  the  severe 
discipline  of  gardeners'  shears.  That  vagabond  holly-bush  was 
like  a  flag  of  surrender,  a  sign  of  the  abandonment  of  old  dignity 
and  decorum  at  Blackball. 

By  the  rustic  brown  porch  and  the  grey  muUioned  windows 
the  eldest  of  the  fuchsia  tribe  in  England  kept  its  ground,  as  tall 
as  a  small  tree,  full  of  slim  boughs,  bearing  dark-green  thick- 
set leaves,  and  a  countless  abundance  of  gem-like  little  flowers, 
which  shone  like  rubies  in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  still  made 
a  brave  attempt  at  a  ruddy  glow,  in  their  sheltered  nook  in 
October.  The  old  fuchsia  did  more  than  keep  its  ground :  it  had 
instituted  a  couple  of  irregular  hedges  running  along  the  two 
outer  sides  of  the  porch.  These  fuchsia  hedges  were  swept  bare 
every  autumn,  and  in  severe  winters  had  been  killed  to  the  ground ; 
l)ut  they  revived  in  spring,  and  grew  apace  to  make  up  for  the 
chances  of  war. 

On  the  right  hand  of  Blackball  lay  the  village  of  Oxcleeve, 
amidst  arable  fields  now  bare.  On  the  left  stretched  one  of  the 
great  south-western  moors,  wave  on  wave,  tor  on  tor,  purple  and 
golden  a  little  while  ago,  brown,  moss-green,  grey  where  the 
rock  came  to  the  surface,  and  rusty  red  with  bracken  at  this 
moment,  till  it  passed  into  the  dim  and  misty  distance.  The 
broken  links  of  a  white  thread  diversified  the  monotony  of  the 
dark  moor  just  below  Blackball.  The  thread  was  the  river  Bar, 
which  had  a  cleeve,  a  few  spinneys,  and  half  a  dozen  pools  or 
meres  all  to  itself.  For  anything  else  which  this  comer  of  the 
moor  could  show,  there  were  occasional  groups  and  rows  of  trees — 
firs  or  birches — wind-tossed  and  gnarled;  a  packman's  bridge; 
farther  off  an  ancient  cross,  which  required  the  learned  to  recog- 
nise that  it  was  a  cross  at  all ;  and  at  a  still  greater  distance 
several  huge  blocks  of  lichen-covered  stone  standing  on  end.  The 
presence  and  position  of  the  last  were  attributed  to  those  useful 
persons  the  Druids,  as  the  Somans  were  out  of  count  in  this 
instance,  and  there  were  no  other  architects  to  whom  the  un- 
accountable, not  altogether  inhuman,  shape  and  attitude  of  the 
stones  could  be  plausibly  assigned. 

To  people  who  did  not  care  for  moorland  sceneryj^Blackhall 
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and  its  surroimdings,  including  the  primitive  village  at  its  elbow, 
were  bleak  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  To  those  on  whom  the 
solemn  subtle  charm  of  the  wilderness  had  a  strong  grip,  which 
nothing  could  relax  and  nothing  could  rival,  the  landscape  was 
nearly  perfect  of  its  kind. 

Yet  the  good-bye  for  ever  to  Blackball  was  said  voluntarily 
by  a  girl  who  had  been  bom  and  reared  there,  and  had  hardly  left 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life ;  the  very  one  of 
all  its  daughters,  of  the  various  families  to  which  the  old  house 
had  belonged,  since  it  was  built  in  another  age  and  another 
England,  who  had  probably  loved  it  best,  with  a  passionate  attach- 
ment made  up  of  the  threefold  strands  of  three  diflferent  motives. 
She  was  a  creature  for  whom,  under  any  conditions,  a  great  moor, 
or  a  great  mountain,  or  the  wide  sea  would  have  had  a  strong 
attraction.  This  moor  was  her  birthplace.  She  had  little  else 
to  care  for  and  be  proud  of.  But,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  words 
were  spoken  with  dry  eyes  and  a  hard-set  mouth. 

The  next  minute,  the  speaker,  Joanna  Endicott,  turned  and 
walked  into  the  house.  Beyond  the  threshold,  the  evidence  of 
care  and  attention  withdrawn,  and  of  the  necessary  means  no 
longer  spent  to  stop  the  progress  of  decay  and  keep  the  house  in 
tolerable  repair,  was  much  more  conspicuous.  Outside,  the  solid 
masonry  of  former  generations  oflFered  a  strong  passive  resistance 
to  the  assaults  of  time  in  summer's  sun  and  winter's  storm,  while 
Nature's  kindly  touch  and  healing  growth  hid  many  a  breach. 
But  within  the  house  the  walls  of  the  hall  were  mildewed  and 
mouldering.  Spiders  were  spinning  their  webs  in  the  comers. 
The  canvases  of  several  worthless  old  pictures  were  starting  from 
their  frames.  The  contents  of  sundry  boxes  which  had  contained 
stuflfed  birds  had  degenerated  into  bird-skeletons  together  with 
some  handfuls  of  feathers  and  dust.  One  of  the  high  lattice- 
windows  on  either  side  of  the  door  was  broken,  and  the  shattered 
diamond  panes  were  replaced  by  nothing  better  than  a  wooden 
board.  The  waxcloth  which  covered  the  stone  floor  was  cracked 
and  rent,  and  where  it  had  not  broken  into  holes  presented  a  net- 
work of  coarse  threads — a  trap  for  unwary  feet.  The  staircase  of 
oak,  black  with  age,  had  more  than  one  unsightly  gap  where  the 
twisted  rails  ought  to  have  been. 

Both  dining-room  and  drawing-room  opened  from  the  hall. 
Joanna  entered  the  latter.  It  was  a  faded,  soiled,  dispiriting 
room  which  had  been  last  furnished  with  the  showy  finery  that 
was  in  fashion  twenty  years  before.  Hangings  and  carpet  had 
lost  their  gay  colours,  and  were  stained  and  worn  with  not  over- 
careful  or  gentle  usage.    Mirrors  and  china  were  cracked,  with 
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feet  and  handles  wanting.  Grilding  was  dim  and  dirty.  The 
springs  of  a  chair  here  and  a  sofa  there  had  given  way,  while  the 
cushions  were  crushed  flat  as  if  they  had  not  been  shaken  up  for 
a  period  of  years.  Lounges  and  couches,  originally  intended  to 
be  elegant  and  luxurious,  no  longer  retained  claims  to  common 
respectability  or  to  imparting  ordinary  ease  to  those  persons  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  sit  down  on  them.  A  footstool  had  been 
kicked  over  without  having  been  set  on  its  feet  again,  and  held  up 
to  public  scorn  a  fractured  leg  and  the  side  of  its  cover  in  a  fringe 
of  rags. 

Three  additional  touches  were  lent  to  the  domestic  desolation- 
There  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  book  or  of  needlework  to  be  seen. 
The  fire  was  smouldering  in  an  ill-cleaned  grate,  above  a  heap  of 
ashes.  Some  flower-jars,  which  had  had  autumn  flowers  put  into 
them  a  week  before,  stood  with  what  ought  to  have  been  their 
fresh  and  fragrant  contents  withered  and  drooping.  A  more 
hopeless,  heartless  room  than  the  drawing-room  at  Blackball  at 
this  date  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

Those  who  knew  the  house  and  the  history  of  its  owner  were 
aware  that  both  he  and  it  were  going  to  destruction  with  long 
swift  strides.  Still  it  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the 
women's  quarters  should  look  more  wrecked  and  dismal  than  the 
man's,  richly  as  he  deserved  the  worst  locality  that  could  fall  to 
his  lot.  The  furniture  in  the  dining-room  had  been,  like  the  house 
itself,  made  to  last.  Compared  to  it,  that  of  the  drawing-room  had 
been  flimsy  and  garish.  It  would  have  required  still  more  rough 
daily  usage  and  violent  habits  of  spuming  a  table  in  this  direction 
and  pitching  a  chair  in  that  to  have  worked  much  mischief  to 
the  three-piled  Brussels  carpet,  the  heavy  mahogany,  the  strong 
leather  and  the  thick  cloth.  As  one  result  of  this  sliding-scale  of 
ruin  at  Blackball,  Hugh  Endicott  had  long  ago  abandoned  the 
drawing-room  to  the  use  of  the  women  of  the  femily,  who  had 
almost  no  visitors.  He  never  put  a  foot  in  it  except  on  particular 
occasions. 

It  was  enough  to  provoke  a  shiver  to  think  of  a  young  woman, 
with  every  token  of  health  and  strength  in  her  blooming  face  and 
erect  firm  gait,  in  such  a  wretched,  neglected  room,  for  which 
the  humblest  cottage,  where  the  floor  was  clean-swept  and  the 
hearth  bright,  would  have  been  a  blessed  change. 

Joanna  Endicott  did  not  seem  to  notice  anything  wrong  with 
the  cheerless  room.  She  acted  as  if  her  mind  were  too  full  of 
something  else  for  her  to  see  the  inanimate  objects  around  her. 
Yet  as  she  passed  one  of  the  jars  with  the  withered  flowers,  she 
plucked,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  sprig  of  rosemary  from  the 
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nosegay  and  pressed  it  between  her  fingers,  while  she  walked 
straight  to  the  only  person  present  and  prepared  to  address  her. 
This  was  a  woman  hardly  past  her  prime,  who  sat  sunk  in  a  low 
rocking-chair,  tilting  it  mechanically  backwards  and  forwards  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  with  an  indescribably  monotonous  and 
oppressive  movement. 

The  figure  was  as  sad  to  see  as  the  room ;  for  it  would  have 
been  difiicult  to  discover  a  more  pitiable  prime  of  womanhood  than 
that  which  was,  not  to  say  displayed,  but  kept  huddled  in  the 
background  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Endicott.  She  looked  more  like  a 
beaten  dog  than  a  chidden  and  punished  child.  She  could  never 
have  borne  the  slightest  resemblance  to  her  daughter  Joanna. 
Mother  and  daughter  diflfered  at  every  point.  The  mother  had 
always  been  a  little  woman,  and  had  become  shrunken  before  her 
time.  The  daughter  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered  for  her  years. 
Mrs.  Endicott's  was  a  weak  face — so  weak  that  the  absence  of  all 
power  in  it  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  many  of  her  faults. 
Joanna  Endicott's  was  a  strong  face,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
Those  who  had  known  the  old  family  at  Blackball  said  she  was  a 
true  Endicott,  while  she  took  not  so  much  after  her  father  as  after 
his  sisters  and  aunts,  who  had  all  died  or  left  the  place  long  before. 
Where  the  girl  of  nineteen  had  an  abundance  of  richly  tinted 
nut-brown  hair — nut-brown  where  the  nut  is  at  its  darkest — the 
woman  of  forty  had  a  scanty  crop  of  hair  between  flaxen  and 
golden  in  hue,  which  time  and  trouble  had  obstinately  refused 
either  to  darken  or  whiten.  Poor  Mrs.  Endicott !  it  was  a  minor 
misfortune  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  was  something  inappro- 
priate and  unbecoming — something  almost  derogatory  to  the  woman 
and  her  history — ^in  that  wisp  of  pale  golden  hair,  which  would 
neither  grow  discreetly  dull  in  tint,  nor  become,  with  pathetic 
prematureness,  shot  with  silver.  Its  owner  had  not  the  sense  to 
dispose  of  it  under  any  save  the  smallest  and  least  shrouding  of 
caps ;  and  it  must  have  done  her  positive  harm  in  the  eyes  of 
susceptible,  dogmatic  people.  There  was  something  light-headed 
in  the  golden  hair  of  a  woman  of  forty — a  woman  with  a  most 
unhappy  history,  and  a  heavily  clouded  reputation,  which  nothing 
on  earth  would  ever  clear.  There  is  a  touch  of  the  irony  of  fate 
when  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control  convert  what 
was  once  a  cherished  and  acknowledged  boon  into  a  source  of 
detriment  and  loss.  There  had  been  a  time  when  Mrs.  Endicott's 
pale  golden  hair — a  little  more  luxuriant  in  those  days — had  been 
considered,  alike  by  herself  and  her  neighbours,  one  of  her 
greatest  attractions,  when  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  her  girlish 
delicacy  of  complexion  and  her  coy  blue  eyes.    It  was  that  very 
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hair  and  those  eyes  which  had  won  the  roving  fancy  of  Hugh 
Endicott  of  Blackhall,  though  he  had  lived  to  curse  what  he  had 
come  to  reckon  the  meretricious  yellow  colour  of  the  one  and  the 
false  furtive  glances  of  the  other. 

If  Mrs.  Hugh  Endicott  had  been  a  pretty,  lively  young  woman, 
in  rather  a  childish,  giddy  way,  she  was  anything  save  a  handsome 
bountiful  matron  as  she  approached  middle  age.  She  was  a 
shaken,  scared,  half-spent  creature  where  she  lay  back  clutching 
at  the  arms  of  the  rocking-chair.  Her  cheeks  were  pinched ;  her 
weak  eyes  were  dim  with  many  a  long  day  of  weariness  and 
despair.  Her  mouth,  in  which  several  of  what  had  once  been  the 
small  white  teeth  were  either  broken  or  gone,  leaving  dreary  gaps 
like  the  missing  rails  in  the  staircase,  wa*  the  very  picture  of 
forlomness  and  fright.  Her  pallid  face  had  no  colour,  unless  in 
the  streaks  and  patches  of  broken  red  which  emotions  of  terror 
and  shame  brought  there. 

Mrs.  Endicott's  dress  did  nothing  to  improve  her  appearance, 
like  the  furniture  in  the  room,  it  was  far  past  its  best,  and  that, 
too,  had  been  a  smart  and  showy  best,  which  looked  doubly  ill  in 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Her  gown  was  of  the  stiff  flowered  silk 
called  Pompadour,  the  design  of  which  was  gay  little  groups  of  red, 
white,  purple,  and  yellow  flowers  in  satin,  on  a  darker  silk  ground ; 
and  it  had  been  profusely  trimmed  with  lace.  At  this  date  the 
stiffness  of  the  material  was  lost  in  innumerable  crumples  and 
creases ;  the  satin  flowers  were  frayed  past  recognition,  and  the 
holes  of  the  lace  had  magnified  themselves  into  yawning  vacancies, 
which  had  no  place  in  the  pattern.  The  jaunty  cap  in  its  smoked 
batteredness  was  a  melancholy  ghost  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Endicott  had  not  been  either  wise  or  good,  else 
she  could  hardly  have  come  to  the  pass  at  which  she  had  arrived ; 
but  even  in  proportion  to  the  offence  the  punishment  had  been 
terrible.  Her  history  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words;  the 
torture  of  it,  as  she  continued,  poor  creature  though  she  was, 
capable  of  natural  feeling,  no  language  can  express. 

She  had  married  when  a  silly  frivolous  girl  a  man  rather 
above  her  in  status,  for  she  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  captain  in 
the  coast-guard,  and  her  husband  was  Hugh  Endicott  of  Blackball ; 
a  squire,  no  doubt,  of  land  won  from  the  moor  for  the  most  part, 
whose  acres  were  more  numerous  than  fertile,  still  a  squire  of 
good  descent,  and,  if  he  was  not  rich,  neither  was  he  then  poverty* 
stricken. 

She  was  foolish  and  vain,  fond  of  the  idle  gaiety  she  had  known 
as  a  girl  in  a  seaport  and  garrison  town,  which   she  could  no 
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longer  hope  to  command,  and  of  the  half-shallow,  half-coarse  admi- 
ration that  a  woman  of  a  more  robust  nature  or  a  finer  mind  would 
have  despised.  She  hated  the  moor  district,  when  she  came  to 
know  it  better,  with  a  half-childish  hatred  not  unmixed  with 
shivering  fear.  She  was  also  extravagant  in  a  number  of  sense- 
less petty  personal  extravagances — peculiarly  exasperating  in  their 
very  pettiness  and  selfishness  to  a  man  soon  struggling  with  a 
mill- stone  of  debt  round  his  neck. 

He  was  a  man  of  hot  temper  and  stormy  passions.  It  was  in 
him  from  the  first  to  be  relentlessly,  barbarously  cruel,  given  a 
certain  amount  of  provocation. 

Still  he  had  married  her  from  choice,  and  love  of  a  sort.  He 
was  not  a  monster.  He  still  cared  in  his  vehement,  fitful, 
tyrannical  fashion  for  the  children  she  had  borne  him,  long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  care  for  her.  He  had  some  respect  ifor  his 
character,  though  he  had  been  styled  *  wild  Endicott  *  even  when  he 
was  a  lad.  He  did  mind  the  opinion  of  the  world  for  more  than 
one  decade  of  his  later  life ;  and  it  was  just  possible  that  if  he  had 
been  tolerably  prosperous,  or  even  anything  save  horribly  un- 
fortunate, the  couple  might  have  pulled  along  together ;  wrang- 
ling continually,  so  far  as  shrill  hysterical  protests  alternating  with 
cowardly  evasions  and  cunning  deceptions  could  be  called 
wrangling  on  her  part ;  falling  out  more  furiously  by  way  of  variety 
now  and  then ;  but  never  coming  to  any  direct  rupture  or  open 
scandal.  But  Hugh  Endicott  speculated  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  little 
moor-bred  horses,  in  new  manures  for  new  land,  even  in  the  last 
remains  of  the  metals  of  the  ancients  still  to  be  found  in  these 
localities.  He  failed  disastrously  in  all.  His  misfortunes,  which 
he  had  neither  acquired  principle  nor  natural  patience  to  bear, 
and,  bearing  like  a  man,  to  grow  twice  a  man  by  the  stem  ex- 
perience, goaded  him  to  madness.  He  grew  always  more  of  a 
bully  and  tyrant  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  especially  at 
home,  till  his  tyranny  was  not  only  hateful  but  intolerable  to  an 
erring  woman  not  made  of  the  stuff  of  which  saints  and  martyrs 
are  made- 
She  also  was  baited  to  madness,  till  she  was  about  to  take  a 
step  as  reckless,  and  if  possible  more  wicked,  than  any  of  which 
her  husband  had  been  guilty.  She  planned  to  break  Grod's  law 
and  man's  by  fleeing  from  her  husband,  forsaking  her  children, 
and  abandoning  the  path  of  virtue  on  earth  and  the  hope  of 
heaven  hereafter.  She  brought  herself  to  the  brink  of  an  elope- 
ment with  a  rascally  old  admirer  of  hers,  who  had  sunk  from 
more  genteel  callings  to  end  as  an  o£5cer  in  the  excise.  He  had 
been  sent  to  Oxcleeve  to  check  illicit  practices  for  which  ^(CM^p 
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afforded  facilities,  and  there  he  had  once  more  come  across  an 
early  flame.  He  was  reduced  in  circumstances  like  herself,  and 
had  no  more  attractive  game  to  porsue.  He  was  so  low  in  his 
fortunes  and  discontented  with  his  shabby  lot  that  he  did  not 
much  care  what  befell  him,  while  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  notoriety. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  badly  treated 
wife  and  downtrodden  woman  whom  he  had  ogled,  with  whom  he 
had  flirted  when  she  was  chattering,  dancing  Cecilia  Ix>wndes — 
light-hearted  enough,  poor  thing.  He  knew  that  there  would  be 
a  certain  shady  ^clat  in  coming  to  the  rescue  (!)  of  Mrs.  Endicott 
of  Blackball  and  running  away  with  her. 

The  evil  deed  was  frustrated  in  the  doing.  The  purpose  of 
the  pair  became  known  to  Hugh  Endicott.  Before  Mrs.  Endicott 
had  gone  many  hundred  yards  irom  home  on  such  an  errand,  in 
the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning  of  all  times,  before  she  had  joined 
Jack  Morgan  at  their  rendezvous,  she  came  face  to  face  with  the 
husband,  on  whom  she  was  about  to  inflict  a  deadly  injury.  He 
stopped  her,  charging  her  with  the  sin  she  had  meditated,  which, 
in  spite  of  her  guilt,  she  could  not  deny.  He  brought  her  back 
a  disgraced  and  terrified  culprit  to  the  shelter  of  his  roof. 

He  did  not  put  her  away  afterwards;  he  did  not  take  her 
children  from  her.  Yet  either  course  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  merciful  than  that  which  he  adopted.  There  was  not  a  day 
on  which  she  came  into  his  presence  that  he  did  not  remind  her 
of  what  he  had  saved  her  from,  in  order  to  drag  her  through  the 
bitter  waters  of  his  accusations  and  reproaches.  He  taunted  her 
before  her  children,  from  whom  she  shrank  painfully  abashed ; 
before  her  servants,  to  whom  she  was  an  object  of  a  little  pity  and 
a  great  scorn.  He  would  have  taunted  her  before  her  visitors  also, 
but,  as  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  hide  the  ugly  episode  in 
the  family  history,  no  visitors  for  Mrs.  Endicott  came  anymore  to 
Blackball.  Her  very  relations,  who  were  at  least  respectable,  whom 
she  had  affronted,  did  not  take  her  part,  but  left  her  to  her  miser- 
able fate. 

Mrs.  Endicott's  accomplice  in  wrong-doing,  on  whom  Hugh 
Endicott  had  not  sought  to  wreak  his  revenge,  because,  as  he  had 
assured  his  wife,  she  was  too  worthless  a  possession  for  the  chance 
of  her  loss  to  be  revenged,  bad  been  removed  in  the  natural 
course  of  his  service  from  Oxcleeve,  and  was  stationed  at  some  dis- 
tance, from  which,  though  he  brazened  out^his  share  of  the  offence, 
he  was  rarely  seen  or  heard  of  in  the^neighbourhood  of  Blackball. 

It  did  seem  as  if  the  woman  were  abandoned  both  by  God  and 
man ;  but  the  depth  of  her  degradation  raised  for  her  a  human 
helper— surely  the  faint  shadow  of  a  divine  Deliverer.^  x 
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Chapter  IL 

A  PABTING. 

Mbs.  Endicott  was  the  mother  of  four  living  children,  with 
long  gaps  between  the  ages  of  some  of  them,  caused  by  the  deaths 
of  other  children  bom  to  her  and  Hugh  Endicott,  whose  pale  still 
faces,  and  hands  and  feet  for  ever  at  rest,  had  not  established  peace 
between  the  father  and  mother,  bereaved  in  common ;  neither  had 
they  prevented  her  from  bringing  on  the  unconscious  little  ones, 
where  they  lay  in  their  graves,  the  reproach  that  attends  on  the 
children  of  a  wanton  mother.  The  eldest  of  the  surviving  children 
was  Joanna,  born  and  bred  at  Blackball.  The  second,  Jem,  was  a 
boy  of  twelve,  for  whom  Hugh  Endicott  had  shown  a  degree  of 
consideration.  The  boy  had  not  been  made  a  frequent  witness  to 
the  abasement  of  his  mother.  He  had  been  sent  off  to  school 
and  kept  there,  not  always  returning  even  for  the  holidays  during 
the  last  five  years.  His  father  went  to  see  him  at  long  intervals ; 
his  mother,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  rest  of  the  family,  never.  The 
prohibition  was  one  of  the  scorpions  with  which  Mrs.  Endicott  was 
lashed,  for  she  had  been  fond  of  her  only  son,  and  it  was  hard  for 
her  to  think  that  she  was  seldom  to  set  eyes  on  his  face,  till  he 
and  she  had  grown  strange  to  each  other,  till  he  had  learnt  in  all 
probability  to  wince  at  the  thought  of  his  mother.  The  two 
younger  children  were  little  girls,  still  not  more  than  six  and  seven, 
in  blessed  ignorance  of  the  blight  on  their  home.  Mrs.  Endicott 
might  have  had  some  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  rosy  beauty, 
merry  pranks,  and  fondling  caresses  if  she  had  not  been  crushed 
and  smitten  beyond  taking  pride  and  pleasure  in  anything. 
Besides,  here  too  Hugh  Endicott  interposed  and  stripped  life  of  all 
compensation  to  her.  After  his  bearish  fashion,  he  made  pets  of 
his  younger  children.  And  he  not  only  chose  to  stand  first  with 
them :  he  would  not  suffer  even  a  slender  share  of  their  notice  and 
regard  to  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  wasted,  as  he  reckoned,  on 
their  mother.  He  confiscated  such  dolls  and  sweets  as  she  had 
found  means  to  bestow  on  the  children,  and  made  it  a  condition 
of  his  favour  that  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  He 
encouraged  their  nurse  to  tell  tales  which  would  expose  and  prevent 
Mrs.  Endicott's  interference  in  the  nursery  which  she  had  once 
ruled.  Little  Celia  obeyed  her  father  to  the  letter,  and  broke 
away  from  her  mother  every  time  they  were  together ;  hijt  Liicv, 
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though  she  had  a  secret  dread  of  her  father,  slipped  away  and  hung 
about  her  *  own  mamma '  whenever  she  had  the  opportunity. 

Had  they  not  been  mother  and  daughter,  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  a  girl  like  Joanna  Endicott  to  have  recoiled  from  such 
a  woman  as  her  mother — to  have  done  more  than  recoil :  to  have 
judged  and  condemned  her  harshly.  But  she  was  her  mother, 
and  that,  in  the  circumstances,  meant  much. 

Joanna  was  not  like  other  girls,  she  herself  reflected  with  a 
sore  and  swelling  heart ;  for  had  not  the  knowledge  of  evil,  with  its 
end,  which  was  death,  and  its  fruit,  which  was  ashes,  been  forced 
upon  her  in  what  ought  to  have  been  her  tenderly  shielded  days, 
and  made  her  old  before  her  time  ?  The  knowledge  in  its  entirety 
might  be  a  saving  knowledge ;  but  it  felt  to  her  as  if  it  were  burnt 
in  upon  her  consciousness,  on  her  very  beariDg,  like  a  terrible  brand. 

But  along  with  the  knowledge  she  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
penalty  exacted.  She  had  grown  up  grievously  familiar  with  the 
insults  and  injuries  heaped  upon  the  sinner;  and  in  this  case 
familiarity  had  not  bred  contempt,  or  even  indiflFerence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  had  given  birth  to  a  passionate  yearning  to  protect 
and  deliver  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

Joanna  was  strong  herself — strong  in  her  youth  and  vigour, 
and  in  a  nature  totally  diflferent  from  her  mother's — if  it  must  be 
said,  derived  in  part  from  her  father's  before  his  had  run  riot  and 
deteriorated  fearfully,  sinking  to  a  lower  level  than  that  to  which 
his  victims  had  fallen,  since  the  stronger  has  the  greater  capacity 
for  evil  as  for  everything  else.  All  that  was  generous  in  Joanna's 
strength  was  stirred  to  rise  up  in  defence  of  the  downtrodden 
and  desolate  of  the  mother  who  had  borne  her,  with  regard  to 
whom  Joanna  had  the  anguish  of  seeing  her  every  day  hiunbled 
in  the  dust,  and  that  before  her  young  daughter,  before  the  little 
ignorant  children  Celia  and  Lucy. 

The  girl  was  fall  of  indignant  pity  for  her  mother  even  while 
she  tried  Joanna,  as  Mrs.  Endicott  had  tried  everybody  with  whom 
she  had  been  connected,  by  her  folly,  fickleness,  and  cowardice. 

Where  Joanna  failed  in  charity  was  towards  her  father.  For 
him  she  had  nothing  save  indignant  condemnation,  rising  at  times 
into  fierceness,  in  a  temper  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  what  his 
had  been.  She  ignored  all  relenting  on  his  part  where  she  was 
concerned.  She  resented  and  rejected  every  overture  to  such 
indulgence  as  he  had  in  his  power  to  grant  her,  which  now  and 
then  he  made  to  her.  She  was  not  likely  to  reject  such  advances 
long ;  Hugh  Endicott,  even  in  his  youth,  would  not  have  stood 
many  repulses. 

If  Joanna  made  great  mistakes  and  was  in  her  turn  intolerant 
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and  unmercifQl,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  her :  she  Was  very 
young,  and  she  had  nobody  to  put  confidence  in,  nobody  to  advise 
her ;  she  was  as  lonely  a  girl  as  was  in  England* 

When  Joanna  Endicott  came  forward  to  her  mother  on  this 
O''*tober  afternoon  the  girl's  voice  and  manner  were  not  those  of 
an  ordinary  daughter  to  an  ordinary  mother,  happy,  though  they 
may  not  know  it,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  relations.  The  tone 
ami  manner  were,  in  fact,  those  of  the  superior  and  not  of  the 
infrnor,  the  ruler  instead  of  the  ruled.  For  Mrs.  Endicott  had 
thrown  down  her  motherly  as  well  as  her  wifely  rights  on  that 
ill-fated  summer  morning  when  she  had  stolen  from  her  husband's 
house  not  meaning  to  return  to  it,  but  designing  to  relinquish 
everything  which  ought  to  have  been  dearest  to  her,  and  to  fling 
herself  into  such  arms  as  those  of  the  low  scapegrace  Jack 
Morgan. 

But  there  was  no  unkindness  in  Joanna's  accent  of  authority. 
There  was  even  an  effort  at  gentleness — a  quality  which  at  this 
period  of  her  life  did  not  come  by  any  means  readily  to  an  inmate 
of  Blackball  whose  usual  frame  of  mind  was  one  of  hot  wrath  and 
breathless  impatience. 

*  Mother,'  said  Joanna,  *  you  are  ready  ? — ^you  have  promised. 
1  have  settled  everything :  we  are  to  go  to-night.' 

*  Oh,  Anna,  I  cannot  do  it ! '  said  the  woman,  shivering  and 
trembling.  *  It  was  all  very  well  to  speak  of  doing  it  when  it 
was  at  a  distance,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  I  cannot.  I 
tried  to  go  once  before,  and  you  know — you  know  what  came  of  it.' 
And  she  hung  her  dishonoured  head,  with  its  unsuitable  scanty 
yellow  hair  like  a  mockery,  as  she  remembered  the  guilt  she  had 
agreed  to,  and  the  retribution  which  had  dogged  her  heels. 

^  But  this  is  altogether  different,'  said  Joanna,  turning  aside 
her  head  and  flushing  hotly.  She  spoke  half-vehemently,  half- 
wearily ;  for  the  argument  was  unanswerable  to  herself,  and  she 
had  gone  over  it  many  times  with  the  same  opponent.  *  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  what  we  are  going  to  do — at  least  if  there  is 
anything  with  which  people  who  know  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stances can  find  fault,  we  are  forced  to  do  it.  There  is  no  other 
way.    You  are  going  with  me,  mother  ? ' 

*  That  is  just  it,  Anna,'  declared  Mrs.  Endicott,  sitting  up,  and 
speaking  with  an  amount  of  energy  in  her  plaintiveness  which 
converted  it  into  peevishness.  '  Why  should  you  go  ?  I  have  no 
right  to  take  you  without  his  consent,  and  you  know  he  would 
never  give  it.  You  owe  duty  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  Oh,  he 
will  never  let  you  forget  that — trust  him  for  that ;  and  he  will  hunt 
you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  till  he  has  caught  you  and  dragged 
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you  back/  She  ended  a  little  wildly,  pulling  out  her  handker* 
chief— a  torn  one — and  fanning  herself  with  it,  though  the  fire 
was  nearly  out,  and  the  day  was  cold,  with  a  suspicion  of  frost 
in  the  moorland  air. 

*  But  you  cannot  go  without  me ;  you  can  never  manage  by 
yourself,'  remonstrated  Joanna  with  an  air  of  bewilderment,  though 
she  was  generally  clear-headed. 

*  Never  mind  me,'  said  her  mother  feverishly.  *  I  don't  want 
to  have  your  ruin  to  answer  for  as  well  as  my  own.  Blackball  is 
a  poor  home — I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  think  it  a  hell 
upon  earth ;  but  it  is  better  than  no  home,  and  it  need  not  be  so 
bad  for  you  as  it  has  been  for  me.  He  has  no  charge  to  bring 
a2;ainst  you,  unless  that  you  have  had  some  pity  and  affection  for 
your  miserable  mother,  and  surely  that  may  be  forgiven  you  in 
time.  If  I  were  gone,  and  you  did  not  know  where  I  was,  he 
would  not  even  have  that  complaint  to  bring  against  you.  He 
used  to  be  fond  and  proud  of  you  when  you  were  a  child  and  a 
half-grown  girl ;  I  believe  he  is  to  this  day,  if  you  would  only  let 
him.  I  know  the  world,  Anna,'  continued  Mrs.  Endicott  with  a 
poor  little  assumption  of  superior  worldly  wisdom  that  sat  strangely 
on  what  was  otherwise  so  cowed  and  scared  in  her  aspect.  *  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  one  thing  to  enter  life  the  daughter 
of  Endicott  of  Blackball,  though  he  has  squandered  his  means  and 
been  no  better  than  a  ruffian  to  me,  than  to  face  the  world  dis- 
owned and  cast  off  by  him,  as  good  as  the  daughter  of  nobody.' 

*  What  do  I  care  for  being  the  daughter  of  Endicott  of  Black- 
hall?'  broke  in  Joanna  indignantly.  *It  is  no  honour:  it  is  a 
disgrace.  Is  this  a  place  to  be  proud  of?  '  and  she  looked  round 
her  with  aversion  and  disgust.  *  Do  you  think  I  would  touch  an 
article  of  his  if  I  could  help  myself?  I  tell  you  I  hate  to  put 
my  hands  on  anything  that  belongs  to  him — on  his  chairs, 
ta-bles,  or  on  his  flowers,  even  to  set  them  right.  I  would  not 
so  much  as  poke  his  fire  if  I  got  my  choice.' 

*  Oh,  hush,  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake ! '  cried  her  mother,  with 
her  head  falling  still  farther  back  and  her  lips  farther  apart,  putting 
up  shaking  hands  as  if  she  would  cover  her  ears. 

*  Are  you  afraid  of  his  hearing  me  ? '  demanded  Joanna,  with  a 
smile  that  had  more  ghastliness  than  gladness  in  it  on  the  soft 
red  lips.  T  don't  care  if  he  did ;  it  would  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.' 

'  Girl ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Endicott,  *  that  is  not  the  worst.  He  is 
your  father,  whatever  he  is.  There  are  words  in  the  Bible  about 
the  eagles  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  the  unnatural  children  who  curse 
father  or  mother.'  C^  r\r\n\o 
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*  I  have  not  cursed  him/  said  Joanna  sullenly.  *  Whatever  he 
may  deserve,  I  only  ask  him  to  let  yon  and  me  alone — to  let  us  go 
away  altogether  where  he  will  never  find  us  again.  But,  mother, 
there  is  something  you  are  hiding  from  me :  what  is  it  ? '  cried 
Joanna,  suddenly  turning  upon  Mrs.  Endicott  and  fixing  her 
shifting  eyes  with  her  own  steady  gaze.  Then  every  shade  of 
colour  fled  and  left  Joanna's  face  as  white  as  a  sheet.  She  set 
her  teeth  hard,  and  even  ground  them  for  an  instant  as  her  father 
might  have  done  in  her  place.  ^  Is  it  possible,'  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  whose  vibrating  tones  nevertheless  cut  the  hearer's  ears  like 
sharp  steel,  *  that  you  are  thinking  again  of  that  detestable  man, 
that  scamp  and  scoundrel  ?  Would  you  give  up  me,  your  daughter, 
for  him,  and  take  his  company  instead  of  mine  ?  Mother,  con- 
tradict me  on  the  spot ;  swear  that  it  is  not  true,  else  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  again.' 

*  Anna,  be  quiet ! '  moaned  Mrs.  Endicott,  throwing  up  her  wan 
thin  hands  again,  this  time  as  if  to  ward  oflf  a  blow.  *  Do  not 
look  so  like  your  father,  or  else  you  will  frighten  me  out  of  my 
wits — out  of  what  wits  I  have  left.  What  right  have  you  to  say 
such  horrible  things  to  me,  your  mother?  Ah  me!  he  (your 
father)  has  shown  you  the  example  all  these  years,  and  you  have 
learnt  to  copy  it ;  though  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  not  been 
good  to  me — a  good  girl,'  murmured  Mrs.  Endicott,  with  a  furtive 
frightened  glance  into  her  daughter's  face.  *But  you  might 
know,'  she  began  anew  in  a  weak  complaining  manner,  *  that  though 
I  were  to  hear  again — to  be  brought  once  more  in  contact  with 
the  other '     She  stopped,  quailing  before  her  daughter's  look. 

*  Mother,  you  lidve  heard,'  said  Joanna:  *he  has  had  the 
abominable  insolence  to  address  you  again !  How  did  you  hear? 
Where  is  the  letter  ?     What  did  you  do  with  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  I  burnt  it,'  said  Mrs.  Endicott  in 
an  anti-climax,  over  which  there  was  no  one  to  laugh,  for  Joanna 
was  in  no  laughing  mood,  and  in  fact  the  speaker  began  to  weep 
copiously.  *  How  could  I  help  his  writing  or  finding  a  messenger 
to  deliver  his  letter?  He  wrote  nothing  that  the  whole  world 
might  not  have  read,  only  that  he  was  sorry  for  me,  as  I  am  sure 
I  may  well  be  for  myself.  The  greatest  enemy  I  ever  had  might 
pity  me ;  and  though  he  wrote,  that  was  not  to  say  that  I  answered 
him.  I  do  not  know  that  he  meant  any  further  harm ;  he  has  done 
me  enough  already ;  and  if  you  could  only  understand,  I  loathe 
the  very  mention  of  his  name.  But  you  are  hard,  hard,  Anna, 
like  all  the  rest.' 

*  I'll  not  be  hard,  mother,  if  you'll  go  with  me  to-night,'  said 
Joanna  more  quietly.     *  There's  more  reason  now  than  ever.    Only 
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try  me  and  see  how  good  I'll  be.  I've  money  that  George  Fielding' 
got  for  me  by  the  sale  of  my  old  pony's  two  colts.  My  father 
gave  her  to  me  when  I  was  a  child.  He  has  never  disputed  my 
right  to  sell  her  colts.  He  heard  me  speaking  to  George  aboat 
them  last  week,  and  did  not  interfere.  It  is  not  stealing  from 
him  to  take  and  use  the  money ;  but  some  day  I  may  be  able  to 
repay  it,  and  I  will — every  farthing.  In  the  meantime  it  will 
take  us  as  far  as  Bristol,  where  we'll  find  the  **  City  of  London,^ 
the  emigrant  ship,  in  which  we  are  to  have  the  next  thing  to  afiree 
passage,  for  I  have  written  to  the  agent  and  heard  from  him  again. 
It  is  all  arranged.  We  are  to  get  to  America,  where  emigrants  are 
wanted,  fortunately.  Nobody  will  know  anything  about  us  there, 
and  I  am  able  to  work  for  you.' 

*  We'U  starve ! '  cried  Mrs.  Endicott  in  shrill  despair. 

*  Nonsense,  mother !  I'm  young  and  strong — ^you've  no  idea 
how  strong,'  exclaimed  Joanna,  with  something  like  girlish  eager- 
ness. *  I  walked  all  the  way  to  Ashford  and  back  again  before 
lunch  to  get  the  landlord  of  the  Three  Foxes  to  send  a  post- 
chaise  in  the  dusk.  Not  all  the  w^y,  but  as  far  as  Lydgate 
Spinney.  I  dared  not  bid  him  bring  it  any  nearer,  and  you  can 
walk  as  far  as  that.  Even  as  it  was,  the  man  I  spoke  to  looked 
surprised ;  but  I  paid  him  the  fare  beforehand  from  the  money 
George  Fielding  had  brought  over  and  given  me  at  breakfast  time. 
When  the  stable-boy  still  looked  at  me  I  am  afraid  I  implied  what 
was  not  true,  to  mislead  him.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  really  tried 
to  deceive  anybody,'  said  Joanna  with  a  blending  of  girlish  pride 
and  remorse.  *  I  remarked  that  I  hoped  the  moon  would  be  out 
and  that  it  would  be  a  fine  day  for  the  manoeuvres  at  Kingscombe 
to-morrow,  so  that  if  he  thought  anybody  was  stealing  a  march 
he  might  fancy  it  was  only  to  see  the  review.' 

*  I  used  to  go  to  the  Kingscombe  Review  when  it  was  a  pretty 
sight,'  said  Mrs.  Endicott  in  a  lamentable  voice,  out  of  keeping 
with  her  commonplace  words.  '  But  if  you  carry  out  your  mad  pro- 
ject— and  I  have  no  power  to  resist  you — we'll  starve — ^that's  what 
it  is,'  she  whimpered.  *  What  can  two  poor  women  do  alone  in  a 
strange  country  ?  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again  of  women 
being  starved  and  put  out  of  the  way.  You  were  always  so  head* 
strong  and  masterful.' 

*  Never  mind;  somebody  must  be  masterful.  Can  you  not 
trust  me  to  work  for  us  both  ?  I  shall  not  mind  what  I  do,  and 
work  is  well  paid  for  out  there.' 

*  What  can  you  do,  Joanna  ? '  her  mother  put  it  to  her  mourn- 
fully. 

<0h,  numberg  of  things,'  insisted  JoannaiiitizeiiCcan  teacli 
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yonng  children.     I  have  been  teaching  Celia  and  Lucy.     I  can 
sew  and  knit  tolerably.     I  dare  say  I  could  serve  in  a  shop.' 
Mrs.  Endicott  groaned,  and  Joanna  laughed  a  short  laugh. 

*  1*11  keep  you — if  not  like  a  queen,  at  least  better  than  you 
are  kept  here.     We'll  be  free  and  together — think  of  that ! ' 

The  thought  did  not  seem  to  stimulate  Mrs.  Endicott.  She 
was  clearly  casting  about  in  her  mind  for  another  obstacle  which 
she  might  bring  forward.  *  How  can  you  ask  me  to  leave  my 
children,  Anna  ?  '  She  caught  at  the  idea,  and  appealed  afresh  to 
her  daughter.  *  My  two  baby  girls — dear  little  Celia  and  Lucy — 
you  might  have  guessed  that  my  love  for  them — a  mother's  love 
for  her  little  ones,  her  youngest  pets — should  outweigh  every 
other  consideration  in  the  end.  How  could  you  think  that  I  should 
go  away  to  America  while  they  were  to  stay  behind  ? ' 

Joanna  stood  silent.  She  might  have  thought,  *You  con- 
sented to  leave  your  children  before  when  they  were  in  still 
greater  need  of  your  care.  You  proposed  to  cut  yourself  off  from 
them,  and  Jem  and  me,  yet  more  hopelessly  than  I  am  suggesting 
to  you  to  do  now.  It  is  not  you :  it  is  I  who  ought  to  pause  and 
think,  before  I  abandon  my  poor  little  sisters,  and  Jem  at  school, 
and  all  that  I  have  known  of  a  home,  for  you.'  It  is  likely  enough 
that  she  thought  all  this,  for  she  was  a  straightforward,  truthful 
girl  in  her  very  thoughts  ;  but  she  did  not  say  it. 

Mrs.  Endicott  sought  to  deepen  the  impression  which  she  sup- 
posed she  had  made  on  her  daughter.  *  I  tried  to  bring  myself  to 
give  up  my  children— indeed  I  did,  Joanna — to  please  you.  I  tried 
them,  too,  pretty  dears !  I  watched  and  watched  this  morning 
till  that  girl  Sally  was  out  of  the  nursery,  and  then  I  went  up. 
I  coaxed  Celia  to  stand  still,  and  I  took  my  Lucy  on  my  knee. 
I  said,  "  How  should  you  like  if  I  were  to  go  away  from  you,  my 
loves?'*  Celia  cried  in  her  merry  way,  "You  can't;  you  are  too 
stupid  an  old  thing."  But  Lucy  hugged  me  and  bade  me  not  go 
away,  till  my  heart  was  fit  to  break.' 

*  How  could  you,'  cried  Joanna  indignantly,  *  when  you  knew 
it  was  risking  everything  ?  Fortunately  it  is  too  late  to  do  more 
mischief,  mother.'  She  resumed  more  calmly  if  a  little  coldly, 
*  You  must  be  aware  that  you  are  parted  from  Celia  and  Lucy,  as 
it  is,  in  the  most  disastrous,  most  cruel  fashion ;  that  they  are 
growing  up  in  a  house  divided  against  itself — which  is  the  worst 
thing  possible  for  them.  I  know  what  it  is,  and  you  see  what  it 
has  done  to  me,'  she  said  without  any  show  of  emotion.  ^  Anything 
is  better  than  that.  If  you  really  care  for  them  more  than  for 
yourself,  you  will  leave  them.  To  go  is  th^  pnly  way  to  save  both 
tl^em  and  you.'  ^i^'^^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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*  No,  no,'  protested  Mrs.  Endicotfc,  wringing  her  helpless  hands. 
*  Let  me  stay  where  I  am.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  never  to  see  Celia 
and  Lucy  again,  as  I  hardly  ever  see  my  boy — never  even  to  hear 
of  them  as  I  hear  of  him.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  for  yon  and  me  to 
be  drowned,  or  starved,  or  killed  by  wild  Indians.' 

*  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  be  starved  or  killed  at  once,'  said 
Joanna  with  ominous  composure;  *and  we'll  not  stay  where  we 
are :  it  is  less  to  be  borne  now  than  ever.' 

Mrs.  Endicott  was  prevented  from  answering,  for  the  door 
opened  and  admitted  a  rare  visitor  to  that  room.  Hugh  Endicott 
entered. 

His  wife  and  daughter  not  only  stopped  talking :  they  fell 
apart,  as  most  people  do  when  the  absent  person,  interested  in  the 
discussion  which  is  going  on  without  him,  suddenly  appears  on  the 
scene.  But  the  two  women  fell  apart  after  a  different  fashion. 
Mrs.  Endicott  shrank  back  in  her  rocking-chair,  recommencing 
involuntarily  its  dreary  monotonous  rocking.  Joanna  walked  to 
the  hearthrug,  and  stood  there,  tall,  upright,  and  immovable. 
She  would  not  greet  her  fetther;  neither  would  she  leave  her 
mother,  in  her  present  strait,  to  his  tender  mercies. 

Hugh  Endicott  had  been  considered  a  fine-looking  man  in  his 
youth.  Indeed  there  were  old  people  living  who  still  maintained 
that  when  he  and  his  newly  wedded  wife  first  took  their  places  in 
the  Blackball  pew  in  Oxcleeve  Church,  there  was  not  a  nicer-looking 
or  better-matched  pair  to  be  seen  there — ^he  so  big  and  strapping; 
she  so  small  and  genteel,  with  pretty  feminine  airs  and  graces. 

He  was  big  still  and  burly ;  but  every  feature  and  attribute 
had  grown  coarse,  hard,  and  reckless  to  the  verge  of  brutality. 
His  nose,  his  lips,  his  very  fingers,  had  thickened  and  broadened. 
His  high  colour  had  deepened  to  crimson ;  his  hair  was  heavily 
grizzled.  His  old  bold,  self-asserting  glance  had  passed  into  a 
defiant  scowl.  In  his  rough  suit  and  gaiters  he  had  the  air  of 
one  of  the  worst-looking  of  the  moor-men — ^who  might  also  be 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  a  smuggler  or  illicit  distiller,  a  criminal 
on  his  own  account.  Hugh  Endicott  might  well  have  passed  on 
any  stage  for  the  ruflSan  his  wife  said  he  was  to  her.  Yet  he  had 
been  a  man  of  birth  and  education,  for  a  native  of  the  wilde. 
The  great  moors  of  Devonshire  remained  in  some  measure  wilds 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  If  their  annals  are  ransacked  examples 
of  ruder  characters  than  Hugh  Endicott  may  be  found  among 
their  gentry,  among  their  very  clergy;  though  no  doubt  the 
quintessence  of  such  Ishmaelitish  men  and  of  their  lawless 
deeds  dates  further  back  still.  Hugh  Edicott  was  coi]i^)aratiyely 
tamed.  Q'^'^^^  ^v  LjOOgle 
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He  advanced  straight  to  Mrs.  Endicott  as  Joanna  had  done, 
but  with  another  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  he  ordered  her  with 
an  oath  to  stop  the  idiotic  rocking  of  her  beastly  cradle  of  a  chair. 
A  charming  innocent  baby  she  was,  to  be  sure,  with  that  moulted 
yellow  mop  of  a  head  of  hers,  and  those  holes  in  her  mouth ! 
She  obeyed  with  piteous  quivering  haste  that  defeated  its  object 
and  kept  the  chair  vibrating  for  some  seconds  in  spite  of  her,  as 
if  she  had  refused  to  comply  with  his  will. 

He  stood  for  another  instant  glaring  at  her  before  he  began 
the  attack  he  had  come  there  to  make.  ^  You  had  better  listen 
to  what  I've  got  to  say,'  he  said  at  last,  in  his  thick  hoarse  voice, 

*  and  I  advise  you  to  lay  it  to  heart.  I've  heard  that  scum  of 
rascals  and  thieves  Morgan  has  been  in  Oxcleeve  lately,  and  that 
he  had  the  infernal  audacity  to  show  himself  on  the  road  to  Black- 
ball. I  warn  you  that  if  there  are  any  more  vile  communications 
passing  between  you  and  him  I'll  murder  you  both — him  first, 
and  you  next.  I'll  shoot  him  like  the  dog  he  is,  and  I'll  have 
you  carted  out  to  the  moor  to  perish  alone  of  cold  and  hunger. 
That  will  not  suit  your  fine  lady  ways  and  turn  for  society.  I 
don't  care  though  I'm  hung  for  it.' 

*  Hugh  Endicott ! '  her  thin  voice  rose  almost  into  a  shriek, 

*  how  can  you,  how  dare  you,  use  such  barbarous  threats  without 
cause  ?  When  was  I  last  in  society  ?  I  have  not  set  eyes  on  the 
man  you  mention  for  all  these  five  miserable  years.' 

*  Prevarication,  as  usual,'  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  *  You  were 
always  a  clever  hand  at  that  trick,  though  not  very  bright  at  any 
honest  occupation.  I  never  said  you  had  seen  the  villain — I'll 
take  care  of  that,  since  you're  Mrs.  Endicott  still.  I  said  you  were 
in  league  with  him  again — ^hearing  from  him,  writing  to  him.  Is 
that  plain  enough  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  written  to  him,  Hugh — I'll  swear  that.' 

*  What?  You'll  take  your  Bible  oath  upon  it  ?  That  is  the 
common  refuge  of  women  like  you.  It  is  easily  said,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  saying  it  is  of  little  account  where  you  are  concerned.' 

*  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  Anna  will  tell  you- ' 

*  Woman,  do  you  appeal  to  your  daughter  on  such  a  point  ?  ' 
he  cried,  with  disgust  that  nearly  choked  him,  and  then  he  fell 
back  into  his  former  tone.  *  You'll  mind  what  you  are  about, 
Mrs.  Endicott.  If  not,  I'll,  perhaps,  astonish  your  weak  nerves. 
I'll  show  you  what  I  can  dare.  We  all  know  what  you  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  do  years  ago,  if  I  had  not  been  before  you.' 

With  the  final  brutal  taunt,  he  left  her  writhing,  sobbing,  and 
cowering  in  her  chair. 

As  he  was  about  to  pass  ^ut  of  the  room  his  eye  caught  sight 
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of  his  daughter  Joanna  standing  like  stone  upon  the  hearthrug. 
He  had  been  vaguely  sensible  of  her  presence  before,  but  he  had 
not  realised  how  she  looked.  In  place  of  increasing  his  rage, 
something  in  her  aspect  so  ungirlish,  so  paralysed  by  shame  and 
pain,  not  for  herself,  touched  one  of  the  few  soft  spots  left  in  his 
heart,  and  melted  him  where  that  was  concerned.  *  Come,  Jack, 
don't  be  so  glum,'  he  said,  with  an  awkward,  clumsy  attempt  at 
making  up  to  her,  and  using  the  old  tomboy  name  he  had  given 
her  when  she  was  a  child,  before  the  family  unhappiness  had  come 
to  the  present  pitch,  and  the  deadly  alienation  between  father  and 
daughter  had  begun.  *  The  meet  to-day  is  at  Windy  Gap ;  I'll 
let  you  have  Yorick  to  ride  if  you  care  to  see  it.' 

She  turned  upon  him  like  a  flash.  *  What  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  go  to  a  meet  ?  Do  you  think  I'll 
ever  touch  Yorick,  or  anything  else  that  belongs  to  you,  if  I  can 
help  it?' 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  faced  and  defied  the  house- 
hold tyrant ;  but  she  had  never  done  it  in  such  plain  terms  before, 

Mrs.  Endicott  burst  into  louder  weeping  and  wailing  and  half- 
inarticulate  panic-stricken  pleadings.  *  Oh,  hush,  hush,  Joanna, 
for  mercy's  sake !  You'll  send  him  beside  himself,  and  he'll  kill 
us  all ! ' 

The  man  thus  defied  stood  for  an  instant  speechless,  his 
dark  face  growing  livid  under  the  shock.  Then  he  stepped  to 
one  side,  made  a  mocking  flourish  of  a  bow,  and  with  another 
oath  and  the  three  words, ^  A  dutiful,  affectionate  daughter ! '  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 


Chaptek  III. 

BEAPINQ  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

The  gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down,  and,  if  it  was  not  taken 
up  on  the  moment  by  the  person  challenged,  the  challenger  had 
not  the  smallest  intention  of  withdrawing  it. 

The  next  morning  Joanna  Endicott  did  not  appear  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Mrs.  Endicott  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  her 
room  in  the  morning ;  but  when  her  eldest  daughter  was  sought 
for,  and  could  nowhere  be  found,  another  search  was  instituted 
for  the  mother,  and  proved  equally  fruitless.  Hugh  Endicott  had 
kept  a  watch  on  his  unhappy  wife,  as  humiliating  as  it  was  vigilant, 
for  many  a  day  after  her  frustrated  elopement  with  the  excise 
oflficer  Morgan.  But  latterly  he  had  relaxed  his  vigilance ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  strife  between  him  and  his  daughter,  he  had  never  for 
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a  moment  distrusted  her,  or  taken  any  precaution  with  regard  to 
her.  "WTien  her  flight  along  with  that  of  her  mother  was  proved 
beyond  dispute,  he  remained  as  if  stunned  for  an  interval,  in  place 
of  setting  out  in  hot  pursuit.  He  did  not  take  more  deliberate 
measures  to  trace  and  arrest  the  pair  after  he  discovered  that  the 
fugitives  had  got  the  start  of  him  by  more  than  twelve  hours. 
He  appeared  utterly  callous  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  lost  women 
was  his  daughter,  under  age  and  innocent  till  that  night  of  any 
act  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  compromise  her  character. 
When  he  roused  himself  he  swore  that  he  would  not  lift  a  finger 
to  recover  a  couple  of  abandoned  women,  the  second  as  guilty  as 
the  first.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  relentless  purpose  contained 
in  his  wild  words  by  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  Morgan  had  left 
his  station  about  the  time  when  Mrs.  Endicott  and  Joanna  had 
quitted  Blackball.  The  man  had  resigned  his  situation  with  the 
declared  purpose  of  going  abroad,  and  it  was  speedily  concluded 
that  the  women  must  have  done  the  same  when  every  inquiry 
failed  to  trace  them  beyond  Bristol. 

These  inquiries  were  not  made  either  openly  or  secretly  by 
Hugh  Endicott,  though  they  were  certainly  conducted  quietly  by 
his  agent  and  former  friend,  Mr.  Fielding,  the  head  of  an  old- 
established,  highly  respected  firm  of  lawyers  in  Ashford ;  and  it 
was  just  possible  that  Mr.  Fielding  might  take  it  for  granted  that 
when  the  first  paroxysm  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved 
husband  and  father  was  sx)ent,  he  might  authorise  and  approve  of 
the  steps  which  the  lawyer  had  taken  on  his  own  responsibility. 
For  these  steps  might  have  been  rewarded  by  the  rescue  at  least 
of  the  missing  girl  from  a  fate  worse  than  death,  the  most 
lamentable  that  could  befall  a  woman. 

But  there  never  was  the  smallest  appearance  of  such  relenting 
in  Hugh  Endicott.  What  he  did  was,  sternly  to  forbid  thenceforth 
the  mention  of  the  names  of  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter  in  his 
presence,  and  to  cause  the  removal  of  every  trace  of  their  existence 
from  their  former  home.  He  treated  them  as  both  alike  stained 
and  sunk  beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation  and  right  of  recognition 
in  the  place  which  had  once  known  them  but  was  to  know  them 
no  more. 

Joanna  Endicott  had,  indeed,  said  her  good-bye  for  ever  on 
that  October  day  to  the  familiar  features  of  Blackball  and  the 
early  associations  of  her  life.  There  was  nobody  actually  entitled 
to  interfere  on  her  behalf.  With  the  exception  of  Hugh  Endicott 
himself,  his  family  were  dead  and  gone.  Her  relations  on  the 
mother's  side  had  been  too  much  separated  from  her,  and  were 
themselves  people  with  their  heads  too  little  {tbovp  the  troubled 
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waters  of  the  struggling  middle-class  world  to  bestir  themselves 
and  try  to  reverse  the  hard  sentence  which  her  own  conduct  had 
drawn  down  upon  her  devoted  head.  They  might  not  condemn 
her  utterly  without  a  hearing  as  her  fether  had  done,  but  they 
could  not  fail  to  regard  the  step  she  had  taken  in  leaving 
Blackball  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  in  the  company  of 
her  mother,  as  grossly  reckless  and  undutiful.  If  they  had  been 
joined  by  Morgan,  the  partner  of  the  old  baffled  elopement,  who, 
though  he  was  considered  hard  up  in  his  circumstances,  had 
probably  furnished  the  means  for  the  second  and  double  flight, 
Joanna  Endicott's  behaviour,  if  it  was  not  so  evil  as  her  father 
said,  was  worse  than  reckless  and  undutiful:  it  was  so  wrong 
and  unnatural  that  it  deserved  almost  any  punishment  which  it 
could  bring  upon  her.  The  relations  whom  her  mother  had 
already  disgraced  were  not  likely  to  be  lenient  to  this  fresh 
offence   in   which   the  daughter  took  part. 

The  outer  world,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Endi- 
cotts  beyond  having  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  of 
something  of  their  grim  and  grievous  history,  was  not  alto- 
gether unjust  and  unmerciful.  There  were  people  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackball  who  maintained  that  Hugh  Endicott 
had  put  the  crown  on  his  iniquities  when  he  thus  gave  up  his 
young  daughter  without  an  effort  to  save  her,  abandoning  her  to 
the  care  of  a  woman  whose  care  was  worse  than  none.  He  threw 
the  first  stone  at  the  already  tottering  fabric  of  Joanna's  fair  fame 
by  judging  and  sentencing  her  in  the  same  breath  with  the  mother 
whose  reputation  had  long  been  ruined,  for  no  reason  save  that 
Joanna  had  been  her  persecuted  mother's  champion  and  was  her 
companion  in  flight,  even  if  that  flight  were  viewed  in  the  worse 
Ught — ^as  one  to  which  Jack  Morgan  was  a  party,  in  which  he  figured 
along  with  the  two  misguided  women. 

The  Fieldings,  father  and  son,  among  others,  held  Joanna 
blameless  of  anything  except  a  deep  passionate  pity  for  her 
mother,  and  a  rash  ill-omened  determination  to  take  that  mother's 
hopeless  future  into  the  daughter's  inexperienced  hands,  mould  it 
anew,  and  share  it,  however  poor  and  precarious  it  might  be.  The 
Fieldings,  who  had  known  the  Endicott  s  all  their  lives,  did  not  even 
accuse  Joanna  of  mistaken  morbid  romance.  She  had  always  shown 
herself  rather  practical  than  romantic,  and  they  believed  her  ad- 
venture was  more  the  result  of  the  desperate  misdirected  energy 
of  a  naturally  active-minded  enterprising  nature  goaded  into 
action,  than  the  blundering  of  the  habitual  dreamer  of  distorted 
fantastic  dreams. 

George  Fielding,  the  lawyer's  son,  was  Joanna's  most  resolute^ 
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indignant  defender ;  which  some  people  thought  generous  and  some 
foolish  in  the  young  man,  though  he  was  known  in  other  respects 
to  be  no  fool. 

It  was  tolerably  well  understood  that  George,  on  his  return 
from  college  in  order  to  enter  into  partnership  with  his  father, 
had  been  smitten  by  the  handsome  girl  in  her  loneliness  with  her 
high  spirit,  and  had  been  repulsed  by  her  in  his  overtures,  as  she 
was  known  to  have  repelled  every  advance  made  to  her  friendship 
since  she  grew  up.  This  might  have  been  in  the  mad  pride  of  the 
Endicotts,  which  wild  Hugh  had  shared  in  his  day,  though  the 
Fieldings  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  squire  of  Blackball  in  his 
later  fortunes ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  some  secret  consciousness 
that  such  honest  overtures  and  honest  companionship  were  not 
really  those  which  were  craved  by  a  radically  tainted  nature — 
tainted  not  only  by  inheritance  but  by  constant  association  with 
her  mother. 

George  Fielding  had  continued  even  after  his  rebuff  one  of 
the  few  persons  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Endicotts,  including 
Joanna,  who  had  been  his  playmate  when  they  were  boy  and 
girl  together.  It  might  be  that  he  was  patient  in  his  superior 
strength  and  bided  his  time.  It  might  be  that  he  had  a  large 
enough  heart  and  mind  to  comprehend  somewhat  that  poor 
Joanna,  her  whole  soul  rent  by  the  woful  conflict  within  herself  as 
well  as  within  her  family,  was  not  in  circumstances  to  yield  without 
diflSculty  to  softer  influences,  to  be  willing  to  abandon  her  mother 
to  her  fate  and  carry  the  disgrace  which  Mrs.  Endicott  had  brought 
on  her  children  to  another  hearth,  and  that  an  honourable  one.  Or 
it  might  be,  as  cynical  people  said,  that  on  second  thoughts  the 
young  man  was  more  than  resigned  to  the  fortunate  fact  that  his 
imprudent  aspirations  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud ;  that  he  was 
thankful  for  having  been  denied  what  he  had  been  so  left  to  him* 
self  as  to  court,  and  in  his  thankfulness  he  was  magnanimous, 
and  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  culprit  to  keep  her  from  being 
utterly  slandered  and  defamed  when  she  went  away  in  so  com- 
promising a  manner,  with  no  chance  of  her  return.  Anyhow,  when 
George  Fielding  had  first  been  told  of  the  disastrous  event  by  his 
father  in  their  oflSce  at  Ashford,  one  morning  when  they  were 
alone  together,  the  clerks  having  been  purposely  sent  out  of  the 
way  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  the  son  had  instantly  asserted  his 
conviction  of  Joanna's  comparative  innocence. 

Mr.  Fielding  had  said,  ^  Something  far  amiss  has  happened  over 
at  Blackball,  George — something  that  you  will  not  like  to  hear* 
No,  you  need  not  start  to  your  feet :  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
on  the  spot  or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    That  miserable 
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sinner  Endicott  has  not  put  his  wretched  wife  out  of  pain ;  but 
she  has  run  away  again ;  Joanna  has  gone  with  her,  and  they  say 
the  rascal  Morgan  is  in  their  company.' 

*  The  last  is  a  lie,  whoever  says  it,'  said  George  Fielding,  with 
such  invincible  incredulity  that  it  lent  him  coolness  with  which  to 
meet  the  rest  of  the  statement.  Then  he  remembered  that  at 
Joanna's  request  he  had  procured  a  little  money  for  her  private 
use,  and  told  his  father  the  circumstance,  satisfied  that  the  elder 
man  would  give  it  what  weight  it  deserved  in  the  light  of  evid- 
ence of  the  girl's  intention  to  act  independently  of  Morgan, 
though  in  the  past  Mr.  Fielding  had  simply  tolerated  and  not 
actively  countenanced  the  prospect  of  having  Joanna  Endicott 
for  a  daughter-in-law. 

George  Fielding  had  never  wavered  in  his  entire  well-nigh 
scornful  disbelief  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  was 
most  disparaging  to  Joanna. 

But  not  all  that  either  of  the  Fieldings,  in  company  with  the 
more  merciful  and  liberal  spirits  round  Oxcleeve,  could  say  or  do 
in  condonation  of  Joanna  Endicott's  serious  offence  against  family 
and  social  laws,  and  in  defence  of  her  motives,  could  keep  the 
scandal  from  taking  deep  root.  It  sent  forth  numerous  shoots 
and  tendrils  which  clung  to  her  name.  When  a  long  period  of 
years  passed  and  nothing  certain  or  trustworthy  was  heard  either 
of  Joanna  Endicott  or  her  mother,  or  for  that  matter  of  the 
black  sheep  Morgan,  in  their  old  neighbourhood,  the  less  consci- 
entious and  charitable  portion  of  the  community  arrived  at  the 
conclusion — with  what  spiteful  satisfaction  to  themselves  they 
only  could  have  told — that  Joanna  had  indeed  gone  the  way  of  her 
mother ;  a  way  so  little  to  their  credit  that  the  best  thing  which 
could  happen  for  them,  and  for  the  world  against  which  they 
had  sinned,  was,  that  their  very  memories,  unpleasant  and  un- 
profitable, should  be  forgotten. 

Whether  it  was  retribution  or  in  the  more  natural  sequence 
of  habits  and  acts,  it  was  a  fact  that  Hugh  Endicott*s  downward 
progress  became  not  only  largely  accelerated  but  unspeakably 
darker,  drearier,  and  more  hideous  from  that  day.  He  floundered 
on  among  his  debts  and  speculations  for  a  little  while,  getting 
continually  blinder,  madder,  less  honest,  nearer  fraud  and  crime, 
till  no  respectable  man  would  be  seen  in  his  company.  He 
swaggered,  and  swore,  and  struck  at  those  unfortunate  satellites 
who  were  left  with  him  when  they  opposed  his  will,  till  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  in  a  law-court  more  than  once  or  twice  for 
disgraceful  acts  of  personal  violence.  His  creditors  could  not 
seize  and  sell  his  estate^  because  it  went  by  entail,  mortgaged  and 
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stripped  as  it  was,  to  his  son  Jem  ;  but  they  sold  Hugh  Endicott 
out  to  the  last  article  he  could  call  his  own.  In  their  rage  and 
disgust  they  put  up  some  of  his  very  clothes  to  auction,  and  had 
them  knocked  down  for  a  few  odd  shillings  and  pence.  At  this, 
point,  when  Endicott  of  Blackhall  was  wandering  about  like  a 
vagabond,  a  raging  lunatic,  with  hardly  a  change  of  raiment,  or  a 
penny  to  buy  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  existing  on  the 
extorted  alms  of  old  acquaintances  who  blushed  for  him  while  he 
gave  them  no  thanks,  his  best  word  to  them  being  a  curse  on 
their  niggardliness,  his  wife's  relations  did  step  in.  They  took 
upon  them,  for  common  decency's  sake,  with  much  grumbling  and 
grudging,  the  maintenance  of  Jem  at  school  and  the  sole  charge 
of  the  two  little  girls  Celia  and  Lucy. 

At  last  Hugh  Endicott  crept  back  to  Blackhall,  to  the  house 
which  had  been  his  father's  and  his  own,  and  was  still  his  son's. 
It  was  bare  of  all  save  a  few  sticks  of  old  furniture  which  nobody 
would  be  at  the  trouble  to  carry  off  the  premises.  The  house  had 
been  falling  to  pieces  for  years,  until  it  was  impossible  to  let  it 
without  extensive  repairs,  which  could  not  be  undertaken,  in  the 
circumstances,  till  Jem  Endicott  came  of  age.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  afforded  a  poor  shelter  for  a  social  outcast ;  all  the  servants 
were  gone  except  one  old  woman,  who  clung  to  *  t'owd  ha'  and 
t'owd  squire,'  half  because  she  had  no  kindred  or  friend  of  her  own 
to  cling  to,  half  because  of  the  fidelity  to  places  which  women  share 
with  cats,  and  to  persons,  which  they  may  share  with  the  angels. 

In  this  state,  lying  on  a  bed  which  was  borrowed,  Hugh 
Endicott  was  attacked  by  a  deadly,  agonising,  and  loathsome 
disease,  against  which  he  fought  like  a  wild  beast.  His  solitary 
attendant  was  often  in  mortal  terror  of  going  near  him  lest  he 
should  wreak  his  fury  upon  her  by  the  help  of  any  instrument 
that  came  to  his  hand. 

The  clergyman  and  the  doctor  of  the  parish,  the  duties  of 
whose  callings  brought  them  reluctantly  to  the  dying  man's  side, 
vowed  solemnly  many  a  time,  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of  their 
offices,  to  quit  his  presence  and  never  return  to  it,  sooner  than 
remain  witnesses  to  his  horrible  savagery  and  blasphemy. 

At  last  torture  and  the  poison  in  his  system  did  their  worst 
against  a  frame  naturally  as  enduring  in  its  vigour  as  that  of  a 
moorland  bull  or  an  oak.  Hugh  Endicott  gasped  out  his  last 
breath  without  one  of  his  blood  or  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.  His 
soul  went  to  meet  its  Judge ;  his  worn-out  body  was  buried  out  of 
sight  with  the  bodies  of  better  men  who  had  gone  before  him. 

There  was  still  an  interval  till  Jem  was  major,  during  which 
Blackhall  continued  tenantless.    But  when  he  succeedei  to  his 
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poor  inheritance — sensible  people  thought  he  would  have  been 
wise  to  throw  it  up — he  showed  some  of  his  father's  doggedness 
in  taking  up  bis  quarters  in  the  old  house,  dismantled  and  wrecked 
as  it  was,  with  all  its  unsavoury  and  unhallowed  associations. 

But  beyond  this  obstinacy  of  temper,  together  with  a  certain 
unamiable  gruffness  not  untouched  by  gloom,  Jem  happily  did  not 
show  any  other  of  his  father's  attributes.  He  was  steady  enough, 
after  his  own  fashion ;  and  it  was  understood  not  only  that  he  bore 
the  hardships  of  his  lot  in  stem  silence,  but  that  he  was  painfully 
pinching  and  saving  from  the  scanty  returns  the  land  brought 
him  in  order  if  possible  to  redeem  the  property.  As  it  was, 
with  all  his  scraping  and  paring,  all  his  moiling  and  toiling, 
retaining  the  best  fields  in  his  own  hands  and  attempting  to  take 
up  farming  at  will  in  these  bad  times,  he  was  not  likely  to  do 
more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the  bonds  over  the  estate. 

It  was  another  and  a  different  question  whether  he  might  care, 
when  all  was  done,  to  reinstate  himself  on  the  footing  which  his 
father  had  held  in  the  neighbourhood  when  he  came  into  possession 
of  Blackball.  It  might  well  be  that  Jem  Endicott's  pride  would 
defeat  itself.  The  desire  and  the  ability  to  return  to  the  ranks 
of  his  fellows,  dwindling  in  company,  might  be  alike  gone  before 
the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

He  showed  no  inclination  of  the  kind  at  present  where  he 
dwelt,  with  a  couple  of  farm  servants  to  wait  upon  him  and 
do  all  he  required,  while  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit.  Certainly, 
with  the  object  he  had  in  view  he  could  not  afford  to  accept 
even  the  few  invitations  given  him  by  families  in  the  station 
of  life  he  was  born  to,  settled  in  the  thinly  peopled  moor- 
land district  round  Oxcleeve.  If  he  had  possessed  money  to 
spend  on  dress-coats  and  dress-boots  his  pride  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  go  among  his  social  equals  till  he  was  nearer  their 
level  in  material  prosperity. 

Jem  Endicott's  motives  were  not  particularly  exalted,  and  his 
method  of  carrying  them  out  was  not  very  wise ;  but  at  least  they 
were  respectable.  Still  more  sympathy  was  felt  for  him,  in  spite 
of  his  surly  rejection  of  all  sympathy,  when  the  farther  obstacle 
to  his  success— of  his  having  his  two  younger  sisters  come  to  live 
with  him — ^was  put  in  his  uphill  path.  It  was  strongly  suspected, 
though  Jem  did  not  say  so,  that  they  were  not  at  Blackball  by  his 
invitation,  but  were  thrown  back  on  his  care  by  the  relatives  who 
had  looked  after  them  hitherto. 

Jem  did  not  repudiate  his  sisters'  claims,  however  trouble- 
some they  might  be.  For  it  was  impossible  that  the  bachelor 
establishment  which  had  served  for  the  brother  could  suffice  for 
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the  sisters — girls  of  twenty-one  and  twenty.  He  might  cut 
down  the  estimate  of  what  young  ladies  required  to  the  lowest 
figure — and  Jem  in  his  impecuniosity  was  not  only  known  to 
be  prudent :  he  was  believed  to  be  parsimonious — but  he  must  put 
furniture  into  one  or  two  of  the  empty  rooms,  and  secure  further 
service  than  that  of  Will  Beaver,  with  Will's  wife,  Sally,  just  to 
look  in  of  a  momiDg  and  an  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  bed  and  cooking  a  meal. 

When  the  sacrifice  was  made  it  was  not  probable  that  there 
would  be  great  harmony  between  the  members  of  an  incongruous 
household.  Jem  was  heavy,  to  begin  with,  and  depressed  by 
playing  a  losing  game.  The  two  girls  were  considerably  his 
juniors.  They  had  been  brought  up  away  from  home  and  apart 
from  him.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  they  would  be  foolish  and 
intractable  in  disposition,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  their 
brother  save  the  relationship,  which  was  not  of  his  making. 

It  was  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  neighbours,  who 
had  not  been  particularly  warm  to  Jem,  while  he  had  offended 
them  by  churlishly  declining  their  cautious  advances,  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  cooler  still  to  the  young  women  of  the  family.  According 
to  social  laws,  the  sins  of  Celia  and  Lucy  Endicott's  mother  and 
sister  would  be  visited  specially  on  the  pair  who  had  suffered  most 
from  them. 

What  had  been  dimly  foreshadowed  of  the  new  household  at 
Blackball  was  confirmed  by  experience.  The  master,  without  the 
means  or  the  wish  to  do  more,  contented  himself  with  the 
scantiest  changes  which  common  propriety  required  for  the  family 
incumbrances  thrown  upon  his  hands.  The  sisters,  or  rather 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  two,  valued  his  grudgiog  concessions 
at  rather  less  than  they  were  worth,  and  was  dissatisfied  and 
embittered. 

The  few  matrons  and  spinsters  who  ought  to  have  taken  the 
newcomers  under  their  wing  hung  back,  with  hardly  anexceptioo, 
from  doing  more  than  barely  acknowledging  them,  and  felt  amply 
justified  in  their  tardiness  and  rewarded  for  their  discretion  when 
the  daughters  of  Hugh  Endicott  and  his  wife,  the  sisters  of 
Joanna  Endicott,  betrayed  traces  of  the  stock  they  came  of. 
They  were  accused  of  displaying  thoughtlessness  and  levity. 
Instead  of  being  particularly  careful  how  they  behaved,  they  were 
heedlessly  careless  with  regard  to  what  they  said  and  did,  in 
reference  to  the  construction  sure  to  be  put  on  their  sayings  and 
doings.  The  girls  had  not  a  great  field  for  mischief;  but  they 
made  the  most  of  the  field,  and  were  either  stupidly  oblivious 
or  incredibly  audacious.     The  circle  that  sat  upon  their  youthful 
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misdemeanours  was  a  widely  different  circle  from  the  old  rough- 
riding,  free-and-easy  society  of  other  days.  Remote  Devonshire, 
in  its  wild  moors  and  inaccessible  cleeves  and  coombes,  had  become 
as  civilised  as  other  places;  such  sins  and  crimes  as  had  been  well- 
nigh  rampant  in  former  generations  had  virtually  disappeared. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Oxdeeve  in  its  men  and  women  might  still 
be  a  little  rustic ;  but  it  was  decorous  in  proportion  to  its  con- 
demnation of  the  scandals  of  the  past. 

Public  opinion,  in  branding  a  couple  of  ignorant  rash  girls,  did 
not  fail  to  censure  their  brother  who  left  them  to  themselves  and 
showed  no  concern  for  what  was  to  become  of  them.  The  whole 
family  were  in  process  of  being  ostracised  together — Jem,  who  could 
not  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  his  shell ;  and  his  sisters,  who 
shut  him  in  afresh.  All  that  was  left  of  the  Endicotts  were  sink- 
ing down  into  disrepute  and  indigence — a  better  term  than 
pecuniary  diflSculties  for  their  desperate  circumstances. 

The  sentence  might  be  summary  and  severe,  but,  considering 
everything  that  had  gone  before  it,  the  result  was  neither 
wonderful  nor  altogether  inexcusable.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  line 
somewhere.  There  did  not  happen  at  this  time  to  be  a  woman 
of  the  Endicotts'  original  rank  in  the  neighbourhood,  sufficiently 
influential,  independent,  daring,  or  pitiful,  and  having  the  power- 
ful motive  of  an  old  alliance  with  the  family,  to  induce  her  to  cross 
the  line  to  their  rescue.  There  were  not  wanting  some  women 
kindly,  and  not  unfriendly,  to  the  girls ;  but  there  was  not  one  who 
united  all  the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  of  service.  It  was  of 
little  consequence  that  there  were  men  like  George  Fielding,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  as  representative  of  the  old  firm  of 
lawyers  in  Ashford,  that  still  stuck  to  Jem  Endicott's  waning 
fortune?,  as  far  as  Jem  would  let  them,  and  in  a  moderate  way 
continued  to  frequent  Blackball.  The  very  idea  of  a  household, 
in  which  there  were  ladies  young  and  unmarried,  whose  few  visitors 
were  mostly  men — whatever  the  standing  and  character  of  the  men 
— was  enough  to  lend  a  suspected  tone  to  it  and  to  remove  it  from 
the  list  of  ordinary  unblemished  households. 

{Tole  con^mnei.) 
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Chapter  VII. 

Seyere  decrees  may  keep  our  tongues  in  awe, 
Bat  to  our  thoughts  what  edict  can  give  law  7 
Even  yon  yourself  to  yonr  own  breast  shall  tell 
Your  crimes,  and  your  own  conscience  be  year  hell. 

HOME,  but  not  yet  safe.  There  are  still  many  obstacles  to  be 
cleared  before  she  can  consider  herself  out  of  reach  of  her 
uncle's  censure — supposing  he  should  have  heard  of  her  lengthened 
absence.  Of  this  she  feels  there  is  small  doubt.  But  if  once  she 
found  herself  in  her  own  room,  she  could  feign  headache,  weari- 
ness, anything,  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  answering  his  summons  to 
his  private  apartment  for  the  lecture  he  has  no  doubt  in  readiness 
for  her.  He  may  not  have  heard,  however ;  it  is  quite  possible 
that  no  one  may  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  and  her 
heart  grows  warm  within  her  as  she  dwells  upon  this  hope.  She 
is  speedily  to  be  undeceived. 

On  the  hall  door  steps,  as  if  lying  in  wait  for  her,  stands  Mrs. 
Grunch,  the  housekeeper.  Seeing  the  girl,  she  advances  towards 
her,  a  curiously  unpleasant  smile  disfiguring  her  wide  lips. 

*  Dear  me,  miss,  and  so  you  have  returned,'  says  she.  <  Dear ! 
but  master  will  be  main  glad  to  hear  of  it.  He  was  that 
upset  by  your  absence  that  we  daren't  so  much  as  approach  him.' 
Griselda's  blood  grows  cold.  *  But  now  hell  be  sure  to  tell  you 
himself  how  glad  he  is  to  see  you  back  safe  and  sound.  Might  I 
ask,  miss — he'll  be  wanting  to  know — where  you  were,  and  what 
kept  you  ? ' 

•*  Certainly,'  says  Griselda  coldly.     *I  went  for  a  walk  in  those 
lovely  woods,  lost  my  way,  found  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
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finding  it  again,  and — here  I  am.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not 
be  able  to  make  much  of  a  mystery  out  of  that.'  She  smiled 
contemptuously. 

The  woman's  small  eyes  grow  vicious. 

^  'Deed,  miss,  'twas  well  you  did  find  it,'  she  says  slowly ;  *  and 
that  you  didn't  lose  yourself  for  good  and  all.' 

Then  finding  that  this  shaft  is  lost  on  the  unconscious  Griselda^ 
who  only  looks  puzzled,  she  goes  on :  *  And  so  you  only  went  for 
a  walk  in  the  pretty  woods  ?  Master  will  be  glad  to  know  that. 
And — he's  very  troublesome  about  asking  questions,  miss — ^may  I 
tell  him  you  were  alone  ?  ' 

Griselda  turns  her  eyes  full  upon  her.  So  haughty  a  fire 
bums  in  them  that  Mrs.  Grunch's  gaze  grows  confused,  and 
finally  seeks  the  ground. 

'  You  forget  yourself,'  says  Griselda  in  a  perfectly  calm  tone. 
She  moves  away  a  step  or  two,  and  then:  'Bring  me  a  cup 
of  tea  to  my  room  without  delay,'  she  says ;  the  command,  her 
whole  air,  bringing  the  woman  to  her  proper  level  at  once. 

Going  swiftly  up  the  broad  stone  staircase,  she  almost  runs 
into  Vera's  arms,  who,  having  heard  voices  below,  had  rushed 
impetuously  along  the  corridor  to  see  if  at  last  news  of  Griselda 
had  arrived,  and  instead — ^happy  exchange! — here  is  Griselda 
herself. 

*  Oh !  darling,  such  a  fright  as  you  have  given  me,' — she  has 
thrown  her  arms  round  Griselda,  and  is  holding  her  as  though 
years  have  flown  since  last  they  met.  'Where  were  you?  But 
come  into  our  room  ;  you  must  be  famished.  You  were  talking  to 
Grunch  just  now,  were  you  not  ?  What  of — ? ' 

*  A  mere  skirmish  of  wits,  unworthy  a  second  thought.  She 
wished  to  be  insolent  to  me,  so  I  knocked  her  down.' 

^  What ! '  says  Vera,  very  naturally  startled. 

<  Metaphorically  speaking,*  of  course.  I  rather  fancy  I  reduced 
her  to  powder.  Oh,  Vera !  such  a  day  as  it  has  been — a  regular 
adventure.  First  I  lost  my  way,  and  then  some  one  came  to  my 
rescue,  and  who  do  you  think  the  some  one  was  ? ' 

^  The  man  who  saved  the  carriage  fiY)m  being  upset,'  says  Vera, 
with  a  touch  of  excitement. 

^Pouf!  You're  a  witch.  It  isn't  a  bit  of  good  having  any- 
thing nice  to  tell  you — ^you  can  guess  it  at  once,'  says  Griselda, 
very  properly  disgusted.  *  Yes,  it  was  his  own  dear  self  again  ! 
I  can  tell  you,  I  welcomed  him.  And  he  told  me  his  name,  and 
a  great  deal  about  himself;  and  he  has  a  sister,  mamed,  living  in 
the  next  county,  and  he  said  he  hoped  he  should  meet  me  again, 
but  I  told  him  that  was  out  of  the  question,  as  Uncle  Gregory 
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would  not  hear  of  our  knowing  any  one,  and  go  I  bid  him  an 
eternal  adieu.' 

^  What  a  pity ! '  says  Vera,  sighing.  ^  He  seemed  quite  nice, 
and  it  is  a  dreadful  thought  that  we  are  never  to  associate  with 
our  neighbours.' 

'  Oh,  Vera  I  He  told  me  such  an  extraordinary,  such  a  mean 
thing  of  Uncle  Gregory!  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my 
life.' 

*  I  don't  think  anything  of  that  sort  about  him  would  surprise 
me,'  says  Vera,  mildly.  *  However,  not  a  word  more  until  you 
have  eaten  something.  Just  think  of  how  many  hours  you  have 
been  &sting,  and  now  I'm  afraid  all  you  can  get  is  bread  and 
butter.' 

*  By-the-by,  did  you  eat  my  chop  ? '  asks  Grriselda.  ^  I  hope 
so.     It  was  my  last  request.     I  hope  you  did  not  shirk  it.' 

*  I  couldn't  eat  it.  Nor  my  own  either.  I  was  too  miserable 
about  you,'  says  Vera.  *  However,  I'll  ring  now  for  some^bread 
and  butter.' 

*  Order  a  loaf  when  you're  about  it,'  says  Griselda.  *  I'm 
starving.' 

It  is  some  time,  however,  before  that  bell  is  answered.  Mrs. 
Grunch,  as  Griselda  left  her,  turned  aside,  and  with  darkened 
brow  made  for  the  library,  Mr.  Dysart's  usual  abiding-place. 
Not  finding  him  here,  she  hurries  onward  down  the  hall,  until  she 
comes  to  a  heavy  curtain,  once  handsome,  now  moth-eaten  and 
dingy,  and  pushing  it  aside,  reveals  a  long  flagged  passage.  So 
light,  so  careful  are  her  footfalls,  however,  that  scarcely  a  sound 
betrays  her  approach  to  a  high,  narrow  door  at  the  extreme  end. 

Stooping  as  she  comes  to  it,  she  peers  through  the  keyhole, 
and  finding  it  empty,  tries,  with  a  cautious,  quiet  grasp,  the  handle 
of  the  door,  to  find  the  latter  locked.  Still  very  cautiously,  she 
slips  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  draws  out  a  key,  well-oiled,  and 
inserting  it  in  the  keyhole,  softly  opens  the  door. 

A  grim  smile,  that  might  almost  be  termed  amused,  over- 
spreads her  face  as  she  looks  towards  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
There,  on  his  knees  beside  a  cabinet,  kneels  Mr.  Dysart.  A  very 
ordinary  cabinet,  to  all  outward  seeming,  of  oak  and  stoutly  built, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  herd  of  oaken 
cabinets,  save  one  rather  remarkable  feature. 

The  right  side,  that  to  the  uninitiated  is  merely  a  dull  piece 
of  wood,  darkened  by  age,  is  so  constructed,  that  by  pressure  on  a 
certain  part  of  it,  a  spring  is  brought  into  motion,  by  which  the 
whole  apparently  solid,  immovable  side  of  the  cabinet  opens  wide 
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from  top  to  bottom,  disclosing  an  extremely  narrow  set  of  shelves 
within,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth. 

It  is  open  now,  and  Mr.  Dysart,  in  his  worn  and  shabby  old 
coat,  is  kneeling  before  the  secret  opening,  gloating  openly  upon 
its  contents.  Piles  upon  piles  of  yellow  sovereigns  are  so  built 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other  that  they  reach  from  one  narrow  rest- 
ing-place to  the  other  above,  and  so  on.  Dull,  heavy  gold  that 
scarcely  glitters,  save  in  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  miser  bending 
ever  them. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  money  as  on  a  paper  he  holds  in 
his  hand  that  his  attention  is  concentrated.  He  is  so  bent  on  the 
perusal  of  it,  that  he  hears  neither  the  turn  of  the  key  in  the  lock 
nor  the  woman's  entrance.  And  now,  as  a  malicious  chuckle  breaks 
from  her,  it  so  startles  him  that  he  springs  to  his  feet  as  if  shot, 
and  a  sharp,  horrid  cry,  that  is  almost  a  shriek,  escapes  him.  His 
face  has  grown  deadly  white,  great  drops  of  sweat  stand  out  upon  his 
brow.  The  fiery  eyes,  the  only  things  that  seem  living  in  that 
ghastly  face,  glare  wildly  at  her,  as  instinctively  he  spreads  out 
his  lean  old  hands  over  his  gold,  as  if  to  shield  that  secret  hoard 
frt)m  sight. 

*  Comforting  yourself  with  a  look  at  it,'  says  she  with  a 
malignant  leer.  As  she  speaks  she  points  not  at  the  gold,  but  at 
the  paper  he  has  tightly  clutched  in  his  hand. 

<  How  did  you  come  here,  woman  ? '  demands  he  in  a  shrill 
tone.  He  is  trembling,  and  with  nervous  fingers  presses  the  paper 
into  the  secret  recess  in  the  cabinet,  and  shuts  to  the  oaken  wood- 
work. 

*  Why,  through  the  door,'  retorts  she  sullenly.  *  How  else  ? 
You  should  remember  to  lock  it  when  engaged  on  work  like  this.' 

*  I  could  have  sworn  I  locked  it,'  says  he,  still  shaking.  *  See ! 
here  is  the  key  in  my  pocket.  I  tell  you,'  with  increasing  agitation, 
<  I  did  lock  it.  Are  you  a  fiend  that  you  can  follow  me  through 
bolted  doors ! ' 

*  You're  getting  old,  Dysart,'  says  she  with  a  cold  sneer;  *your 
memory  is  feiiling  you  of  late.  It  will  go  ill  with  you  if  you  forget 
too  often  to  fasten  this  door  behind  you.' 

*  I  did  fasten  it,'  persists  he  fiercely. 

*Hu8h!  Don't  give  way  to  foolish  fencies.  And  after  all, 
why  need  my  coming  fluster  you  ?  Surely,'  with  a  mocking  air, 
*  your  occupation  was  an  innocent  one ;  you  were  but  refreshing 
yourself  with  a  glimpse  of ' 

<  Be  silent,  woman !  Are  you  mad  ? '  cries  he,  lifting  his  amm 
like  one  in  mortal  fear.     A  short  laugh  breaks  from  her. 

<  You're  but  a  poor  sort  after  all,'  she  says  contemptuously. 
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*Too  poor  for  faith  or  trust  of  any  sort.  What  I  can  you  not 
even  believe  in  wi«,  who  have  served  you  and  yours  long  and  faith- 
ful for  forty  year  ?  Is  it  likely  Td  betray  you  now  for  his  children  ? ' 

*  Ay,  he  served  you  falsely  once,'  says  Gregory  Dysart ;  a  savour 
of  pleasure  in  his  tone,  in  the  words  he  uses  to  &n  a  hatred  that 
has  never  yet  grown  cold  in  all  these  weary  years. 

*  He  took  my  best — my  life,  my  soul — the  heart  of  everything,' 
says  she,  slowly  beating  one  withered  hand  upon  the  other. 
<  Though  years  have  rolled  by,  I  have  not  forgotten ;  I  shall  not 
forget  at  all.  When  first  I  saw  them,  I  felt  as  though  if  power 
were  given  me  I  could  have  blasted  as  they  stood  those  insolent 
hussies  upstairs.' 

Something  out  of  the  goodly  past,  some  vague  touch  of 
decency  belonging  to  the  days  when  he  was  young  and  happy, 
and  when  honour  was  still  a  word  to  which  he  clung  with  all  his 
might,  renders  this  coarse  epithet,  as  applied  to  the  pretty  orphans 
conmiitted  to  his  care,  insupportable. 

^  You  hardly  remember  perhaps  that  you  are  speaking  of  my 
nieces,'  he  says  with  an  angry  frown.  But  the  woman  waves  his 
rebuke  aside  with  an  impertinence  that  cows  him. 

'  Hoity  toity !  None  of  your  airs  with  me,'  says  she  sternly. 
She  advances  a  step  nearer  to  him. 

'  Bemember,  Dysart,  that  I  can  either  make  or  mar  you.  I, 
and  I  only.' 

*  I  would  I  were  sure  of  that,'  says  he  moodily.     *  But 

Have  you  forgotten  Sedley  ?     He  knew.' 

*  Pish  !  He's  dead ;  let  him  rest.  What  a  one  you  are  to  worrit ! 
Twenty  years  and  more,  and  no  sign  of  him,  and  I  ask  you  was  he 
the  one  to  remain  quiet,  if  he  saw  a  way  to  forcing  a  sovereign  out 
of  you?' 

^  True,  true,'  says  Dysart,  eagerly  catching  at  this  suggestion. 
^  And  yet  I  would  give  much  to  know  that  he  was  in  the  grave.' 

*  Ay,  and  I  in  mine !  I  know  you,'  says  she  with  an  evil  look. 
*  You  fear  me.' 

*  I  fear  nothing,'  says  he  coldly. 

^What,'  says  she  slowly,  regarding  him  closely;  ^not  even 
that  your  son  ^ould  know ! ' 

She  pauses,  pleased  with  her  work.  All  at  once  as  it  were,  on 
hearing  this  question,  the  old  man  quails  before  her  like  a  beaten 
hound.  The  life  goes  out  of  him,  he  seems  to  shrink  into  him- 
self, and  puts  out  his  hands  as  though  to  ward  off  some  fatal  blow. 

^  Not  that.     Anything  but  that,'  he  mutters  feebly. 

*  Well,  don't  drive  me  to  it,'  says  she  sulkily.  GqoqIe 
^  BarlW,  take  car^ ! '  cri^s  he  sharply,  suddeniy,^^as  tno^jb 
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some  fresh  spring  of  life  has  been  forced  into  his  arid  veins. 
^Bemember,  it  was  for  him  I  did  it.  After  all  my  love,  my 
care,  my  secrecy,  to  have  it  now  laid  bare  to  him !  I  tell  yon,' — 
his  fingers  working  convnlsively — 'rather  than  that  he  should 
know,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  sweet  and  simple  thing 
to  murder  him  who  would  betray  me.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  betray  you,'  says  she.  '  And  as  for  saying 
'twas  for  him  you  did  it,  why ' 

<  For  him.    For  his  sake  only.' 

*  Partly,  I  think,'  says  she  drily. 

*  Entirely ;  altogether.  What  other  creature  had  I  to  love  me 
— to  love  ?  His  mother,  as  you  know,  hated  me ;  and  when  she 
died  I  was  gladi  says  he,  crushing  his  fingers  together. 

<  Yet  the  deed  was  scarcely  necessary  if  done  for  him,'  says 
Grunch,  holding  her  ground.  *  That  old  aunt  of  his — the  mother's 
sister — ^put  want  out  of  the  question  for  him.' 

*  I  knew  nothing  of  her  desire  to  make  him  her  heir — then.' 
'You  know  it  now,  anyway,*  says   she,  with  a  nasty  sneer. 

'  And  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend — to  find  by  accident  that  paper 
you  have  just  locked  up.' 

*  I  have  thought  of  it,'  says  he,  with  lowered  brow  and  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  '  dreamed  of  it ;  and  all  my  dreaming  has 
but  convinced  me  that  things  had  better  stay  as  they  now  are. 
Into  what  better  hands  could  they  have  fellen?  Who  would 
have  husbanded  it  all  like  me?  You  know  the  care,  the 
trouble,  the  sleepless  days  and  nights  I  have  devoted  to  the 
management  of— of  it.  You  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  a  joy 
to  me — ^rather  a  grief,  a  wearying  of  the  flesh,  a  curse ! '  The 
word  comes  from  between  his  lips  with  a  little  hissing  sound. 
'  But  it  is  all  for  him,  for  him,'  he  says  in  a  dying  tone. 

With  restless,  feeble  steps  he  begins  to  pace  the  room. 

*  He  believes  in  me.  He  trusts  me ;  he  alone — now !  But  if 
ever  he  were  to  learn  the  truth  he  would  spurn  me  from  him,  yea, 
even  though  I  knelt  at  his  feet  for  pardon !  I  know  him.  But 
he  shall  never  be  told  that  story ;  never,  never.  It  is  mine  now, 
and  yours,  and  ours  it  shall  remain.  I  swear  to  you ' — he  turns 
and  fixes  his  burning  eyes  on  hers — *  I'd  strangle  you  with  these 
hands,'  holding  them  out  before  her,  trembling  with  passion,  yet 
strong  and  lithe, '  before  the  words  could  pass  your  lips.' 

*  I'm  not  going  to  play  traitor,  I've  told  you  that,'  says  she, 
frowning.  '  I've  had  many  a  chance  before  this  if  I  wished  to  do 
it ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  help  his  children,  whatever  happens.' 
Her  brow  grows  black  and  her  eyes  lighten.  <  May  curses  follow 
him  wherever  he  be,  even  through  the  gates  of  death ! ' 
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^Amen,'  says  Dysart  carelessly.  Then  in  a  different  tone, 
*  Seaton  is  coming  home  to-morrow.' 

*Well?'  says  she,  as  if  expecting  more.  ^'Tisn't  often  he 
blesses  you  with  a  sight  of  him.  What  brings  him  this  time  o' 
year  ?    The  season,  as  he  calls  it,  is  in  fall  swing  now,  eh  ? ' 

*  He  comes  at  my  behest ;  why  not  ? '  demands  the  old  man 
with  an  angry  glance.  *  And  as  to  his  coming  seldom,  he  comes 
as  often  as  I  wish.     But  now ' 

^  Now  ?  You  have  a  design,'  says  she,  fixing  her  sharp  eyes  on 
him  with  a  searching  regard. 

*  True ;  and  I  think  well  of  mentioning  it  to  you,'  says  Dysart 
slowly.  ^  After  long  and  careful  thought  I  have  decided  on 
abandoning  more  ambitious  schemes  and  wedding  him  to  my  elder 
niece,  Vera.' 

<  I'm  glad  you've  spared  him  the  vixen,'  says  Mrs.  Grunch  with 
feeling.     *  Well,  and  what's  your  object,  eh  ?    Retribution  ? ' 

For  a  moment  his  fiery  eyes  seek  hers,  and  then  his  passion 
blazes  forth. 

*  Leave  the  room,  woman.' 

*  Not  I,'  says  she,  undaxmted.  Nay,  she  moves  closer  to  him, 
until  her  gaunt  fiace  is  very  near  to  his.  *  I  tell  you  this,  Dysart, 
that  you  play  a  mad  game  when  you  fight  with  me.  I  warn  you 
that  as  long  as  I  am  above  ground  you  had  better  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head  for  me ;  and  my  life  is  as  good  as  yours,  any 
day.'  Then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  *  That  girl  has  come 
home.' 

*  Griselda  ?  Where  was  she  then  ?  '  asks  he,  but  listlessly,  and 
as  one  without  interest,  his  mind  still  running  on  the  thrice  cursed 
and  the  miserably  fruitful  past. 

*  Walking  in  the  woods  below.' 

^  Yes ;  but  what  doing  ? '  asks  he  again,  always  with  the  air  of 
one  who  scarcely  knows  his  own  question. 

*  Gallivanting,'  replies  the  housekeeper,  with  all  the  proper 
amount  of  vulgarity  belonging  to  her  class. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Nature  and  the  common  laws  of  sense, 
Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathies. 

When  Vera  is  summoned  to  her  imcle's  presence  next  morning, 
Griselda's  pretty  face  grows  rather  long. 

*  He  is  going  to  scold  you,*  she  says,  *  for  my  fault.  (^KK^fA 
is  too  bad.'  ^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^ 
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^  Never  mind  ;  as  he  has  sent  for  me,  of  course  I  had  better  go. 
And  I  shall  not  feel  any  great  distress,  so  do  not  be  firetting  about 
it.    I  see  no  fault,  and  therefore,  why  should  I  be  unnerved.' 

Yet  for  all  that  her  nerves  grow  very  troublesome,  and  her 
heart  beats  quickly  as  she  opens  the  door  of  the  library  and 
crosses  the  threshold. 

^  There,  don't  come  any  £Eurther,'  says  Mr.  Dysart,  putting  on 
a  martyred  expression ;  *  your  footstep  positively  shakes  the  room, 
and,  as  you  know,  even  the  lightest  sound  distracts  me.  Stay 
where  you  are ;  I  dare  say  I  can  make  you  understand  even  over 
there,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  my  chest.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  your  cousin,  my  son,  arrives  this  evening.  You  will  dine,  at 
eight  o'clock,  with  him.' 

He  waves  to  her  to  leave  the  room,  and  with  an  undisguised 
delight  she  obeys  him ;  flying  through  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs, 
she  darts  into  her  own  room  with  such  speed  as  to  almost  ezter- 
minate  Griselda,  who  had  been  standing  just  inside  the  door,  on 
the  look  out,  evidently,  for  stormy  sounds  from  below. 

*  Well !  so  you're  alive ;  he  didn't  murder  you,'  she  says,  when 
she  has  slightiy  recovered  from  the  electric  shock  caused  by 
Vera's  precipitate  return.  ^  Sound  in  wind  and  limb,  I  declare, 
and  not  so  much  as  your  nose  out  of  joint.  You're  a  wonderful 
girl !    Here,  sit  down  and  tell  me  how  you  bought  yourself  off.' 

*  He  never  mentioned  you,'  says  Vera,  who  is  stUl  panting. 

^  What !  was  ever  such  an  indignity  offered  to  any  one.  You 
mean  to  say  he  has  passed  over  my  misdemeanour!  Actually 
forgotten  it !  Why,  this  is  worse  than  bread  and  water  for  a  fort- 
night (the  mildest  sentence  I  expected),  and  &r  more  hurtful  to 
my  pride.  And  pray,  if  he  didn't  discuss  my  failings,  what  did  he 
talk  about?' 

< About — ;  Griselda!  Who  do  you  think  is  coming  this 
evening  ? ' 

<  Not  the  lord  high  executioner,  for  me,  I  trust,'  says  Griselda. 
*  As  yet,  somehow,  in  spite  of  your  assurance,  I  don't  feel  safe. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerons  as  a  carefrd  silence.' 

<Tut!  the  newcomer  is  no  one  less  than  our  unknown 
cousin ! ' 

<  No ! '  says  Griselda,  sinking  into  silence,  and  an  extremely 
antiquated  armchair — straw  beneath,  chintz  above — ^that  stands 
just  behind  her.  Except  the  unpleasant  *  Yes,'  with  the  insolent 
note  of  interrogation  after  it,  there  is  no  word  so  eloquent  as  the 
pure  unadulterated  ^  No '  of  honest  surprise.  She  sits  now  in  her 
straw  armchair,  with  her  finger  tips  outspread  and  pouching  each 

other.  gitizedby 
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^  But  he  is,  though.  And  dinner  is  to  be  at  eight  o'clock 
instead  of  two.' 

*  You  overwhehn  me,'  says  the  younger  Miss  Dysart,  feebly, 
<  You  should  not  spring  these  exciting  facts  upon  me,  one  after 
the  other,  without  a  kindly  word  of  warning.  Dinner  at  eight ! 
Will  there  be  three  chops,  I  wonder,  or  must  we  share  with  him 
our  two  ?  Oh,  if  the  latter,  I  feel  that  life  is  indeed  not  worth 
living.    But  I  say.  Vera !    Eight.    How  nice !    Just  like  old  times.' 

*  The  question  is,  are  we  supposed  to  dress  or  not  ? ' 

*  Do  you  think  you  remember  how  to  do  it  ? '  asks  Oriselda, 
leaning  towards  her,  and  speaking  in  an  awed  whisper.  ^  Hasn't  the 
atmosphere  of  this  house  knocked  all  decent  memories  out  of  you  ? 
Gowns  there  are,  I  know.  Poor  Mimi  packed  them,  soaking  each 
flounce  with  her  tears  as  she  did  so,  but  do  you  now  know  how  to 
wear  them  ?  I  dare  say  I  shall  put  mine  on  back  to  front,  but 
even  so,  what  matters,  I  have  lost  all  desire  to  please.  Who 
could  retain  it  in  this  soulless  house — ^this'place  of  shadows  ?  And 
yet,  Vera,'  she  springs  suddenly  into  a  fuller  life,  and  brings  herself 
into  a  very  upright  position,  ^  I  have  always  said  that  he  must 
turn  up  sooner  or  later.  Why  not  now  ?  In  some  of  my  few 
lucid  intervals  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  this  cousin,  this  un- 
known quantity  of  ours,  might  prove  amenable  to  reason.' 

<Who's?    Yours?' 

*0r  yours  rather.  Think,  Vera,  they  say  that  his  father, 
that  grim  old  man  downstairs,  who  seems  dead  to  all  feeling,  is  so 
devoted  to  him  that  he  can  deny  him  little.  This  son,  it  appears, 
is  the  one  love  of  that  miserable,  sordid  life.  Strange  that  love 
so  intense  as  I  hear  it  is  should  not  have  the  effect  of  softening 
the  iron  husk  that  binds  that  poor  man's  soul.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  cousin  of  ours  may  prove  our  friend,  our  champion, 
if  we — well — if  we  like  each  other,  don't  you  know.' 

^I  don't,'  says  Vera,  in  a  rather  uncompromising  tone.  *Seaton 
Dysart  will  never  be  Mend  or  champion  of  mine.  Have  you  for- 
gotten his  blood  ?  I  should  not  dream  of  asking  a  favour  of,  or 
even  receiving  one  from — his  father's  son.' 

*He  must  have  had  a  mother,  too,  however,'  says  Griselda 
naively.     *  He  may  take  after  her.' 

*  He  may.  I  am  not  hopeful,  like  you,  Griselda.  My  life  all 
through — ever  since  I  can  remember  anything — ^has  taught  me 
to  expect  only  the  bad.' 

^  A  dull  way  of  thinking !  Now  to  me,  his  coming  opens  out 
vistas  of— all  things  that  are  pleasurable.  He  may  vary  the 
inevitable  chop— he  may  even  be  the  means  of  procuring  for  us  a 
private  sitting-room,'  oogie 
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Vera  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

*  /  shan't  entreat  his  interference.  As  I  before  hinted  to  you, 
I  expect  nothing  from  him,  simply  because  he  is  the  son  of  such 
an  impossible  father.' 

'  Had  we  not  an  impossible  father  ? '  asks  Griselda,  who  is 
always  terribly  downright.  *  And  would  you  refuse  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  lingering  remnant  of  grace  inus^  And  are  you 
not  prejudging  this  miserable  cousin  of  ours — deliberately  pre- 
judicing yourself  against  him  ?  That  is  not  like  you,  Vera,  you 
are  always  so  very  just,  to  give  you  your  due.' 

^  Well,  I  dare  say  I'm  in  the  wrong,'  confesses  Vera ;  laughing. 

*  But  as  we  have  neither  of  us  seen  him  yet,  I  stick  to  my  own 
opinion,  and  that  is,  that  when  we  do  see  him,  we  shan't  like 
him.  And  at  all  events  I  know  I  should  think  a  long  time  before 
demanding  a  favour  of  him.' 

^  Think  as  long  as  you  like,'  gaily, '  only  ask  in  the  end.  ^*  A 
dumb  priest,"  as  we  all  know,  "  loses  his  benefice."  Don't  lose 
yours ! ' 

^  I  shall,'  says  Vera,  ^  for  all  that.  Why  should  I  ask  anything 
of  him,  or  his  father  ?  You  have  given  me  one  proverb,  let  me 
give  you  another,  "Beggars  should  not  be  choosers."  We  are 
beggars.  We  are  totally  dependent  upon  our  uncle's  bounty. 
Forgive  me,  darling,  if  I  sadden  you,  but  it  is  better  to  look  the 
facts  of  the  case  straight  in  the  face.' 

*  You  don't  sadden,  you  madden  me,'  says  Griselda,  flushing. 

*  Oh,  I  wonH  be  a  beggar ! ' 

*  Very  probably  not.  This  life  can't  go  on  always,  and  you  are 
quite  sufficiently  pretty  to  marry  somebody  rich  enough  to  give 
you  everything  a  pretty  woman  should  have.' 

*  Thank  you  for  the  two  "  prettys  "  in  that  pretty  speech,'  says 
Griselda.  ^  Yes,  I  should  like  to  marry  a  millionaire.  I  will  if  I 
can,  I ' 

She  stops  short,  rather  abruptly.  Something  has  checked 
those  last  words  she  would  have  uttered.  It  is  absurd,  it  makes 
her  positively  angry,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  curious  fact  that  at 
this  moment  the  face  of  Mr.  Peyton  rises  before  her  mental  vision. 
This  is  ridiculous  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to  hearing  the  very 
words  he  had  said  yesterday  in  that  charming  wood,  spoken  again 
within  her  brain,  she  grows  very  naturally  incensed  both  with 
herself  and  him.  What  is  it  to  her  what  so  utter  a  stranger  looks 
like  on  certain,  or  any  occasions  ?  And  surely  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all  to  her  ^at  that  old  place  of  his  in  Derbyshire,  that 
he  had  cried  down  and  called  ^  ramshackle '  (what  a  word !),  was 
in  such  thorough  disrepair,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no 
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money  with  which  to  keep  it  up.  It  is  the  most  eztraordinaiy 
thing  in  the  world  that  just  at  this  instant  all  this  should  have 
occurred  to  her,  but  then  who  shall  answer  for  the  absurdities  of 
the  human  brain ! 

*  Yes,  if  I  get  the  chance,  I  shall  marry  for  money,'  she  says, 
lightly,  after  that  incomprehensible  pause.  ^And  now  for  our 
gowns.  Vera.  Let  us  choose  the  prettiest.  I,  for  one,  mean  to 
fkscinate  this  cousin,  and  compel  him  to  work  many  miracles  for 
our  benefit.' 

^  So  you  may :  unless  he  is  steel,  indeed.  I  shall  not  waste 
my  strength  on  him.' 

*  Why,  if  you  had  seen  him,  and  loathed  him  already,  you  could 
not  be  more  severe.  Do  you  know,  really,  I  think  you  are  rather 
wrong  in  so  condemning  any  one  without  personal  knowledge.  It  is 
one's  plain  duty  to  give  the  wretched  criminal,  at  least,  a 
hearing.' 

*  For  my  part,'  says  Vera,  laughing,  *  I'm  quite  willing  to  give 
him  anything,  except  my  company.  I'm  dreadfully  sorry  he  is 
coming  here  to  upset  the  calin,  dull  though  it  is,  into  which  we 
have  fallen.' 

*And  I'm  delighted,'  gaily.  ^No  calms  for  me — a  tempest 
rather.  And  I  still  cling  to  my  first  view,  Vera ;  you  are  inclined 
to  be  unjust  to  an  utter  stranger.  You  are  determined  that  he 
will  be  like  his  father ;  but  supposing  See  here,  now !  if  he 

should  be  like  Uncle  Gregory,  I  shall  say  you  have  probably  right 
on  your  side ;  but  if  he  should  not  be,  won't  you  confess  then  that 
it  is  your  plain  duty  to  try  to  like  him  ? ' 

*  So  be  it.  In  that  case  I'll  try,'  says  Vera,  laughing.  *  But 
you  must  keep  to  your  compact ;  if  he  should  be  like  his  father  I 
am  to  feel  free  to  hate  him  just  as  much  as  ever  I  will.' 

*  Amen/  says  Griselda  solemnly.  ^  If  he  should  resemble  his 
unlovely  dad,  no  more  of  him  for  me  either.  However,  I  always 
live  in  hope ;  that  great  universal  humbug  sustains  me  morning, 
noon,  and  night.'  Then  she  looks  at  Vera  slowly,  as  if  considering 
something.  *  I  should  like  to  go  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  again 
to-morrow,'  she  says  at  last. 

*  Oh,  I  think  you  had  better  not,'  says  Vera  hastily.  •  It  will 
be  sure  to  breed  disturbance  of  some  sort.' 

*  I  don't  see  how  it  can.  Of  course  I  shall  go  in  a  directly 
opposite  way  to-morrow,  and  therefore  will  be  sure  not  to  meet 
anybody.  I  know  you  are  thinking  of  Mr.  Peyton,  Vera;  but  I 
assure  you  I  don't  want  to  see  him.  I  don't  indeed,'  rising  in 
her  eagerness  to  impress  this  truth — ^that  seems  to  her/rtmtb^- 
upon  her  sister.  ^  ^^^"^  ^^  o 
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^  Who  can  say  where  he  might  be  ? ' 

<  Oh,  nonsense ! '  She  thinks  a  little,  and  then,  ^If  I  am  to  be 
debarred  those  lovely  woods  because  of  him,  I  shall  begin  to  hate 
him.'  She  thinks  a  little  more.  <  But  listen  now.  Vera ;  even 
supposing  I  do  meet  him,  well,  what  then  ?  He  is  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance, hardly  a  friend,  and  it  is  so  hard  to  be  told  that  one  most 
speak  to  nobody ;  and  he  has  been  twice  so  kind,  that ' 

<  Oh,  all  that  is  nothing.  It  is  the  fact  that  he  would  be  a 
friend  in  secret/ 

<  WeU,  whose  fault  is  that  ? ' 

<  And  friends  don't  always  (don't  be  angry,  Grizel),  but  thej 
don't  always  stop  at  that.' 

*I  know  what  you  would  say;  but  it  is  too  absurd,'  cries 
G-riselda,  bubbling  over  with  laughter.  *  Look  out,  or  in  your  old 
age  you'll  find  yourself  a  confirmed  match-maker.  No ;  it  shall 
not  come  to  that.  I  assure  you  all  the  world  is  not  so  ready  to 
bow  down  and  do  me  homage  as  you  believe.  And  I  promise  you 
this  (always  provided  we  ever  meet  again,  which  I  consider  ex- 
tremely doubtfrd),  that  the  very  first  word  of  love  he  breathes  to 
me  I'll  retail  to  you  on  the  earliest  opportunity.'  She  is  now 
laughing  with  all  her  heart.  ^  There ! '  she  cries, '  will  that  content 
you  ?  Oh,  Vera,  if  he  could  only  hear  us ;  I  should  be  ashamed, 
shouldn't  you  ? ' 

*  Well,  it's  a  promise,'  says  Vera,  looking  at  her. 


Chapter  IX. 

Was  it  flomething  said, 
Something  done, 

Vexed  her  f     Was  it  touch  of  hand,' 
Tarn  of  head  7 

The  last  stroke  of  eight  dies  out  from  the  old  clock  in  the 
hall  as  Seaton  Dysart  enters  the  drawing-room.  The  extreme 
dinginess  and  gloom  of  that  melancholy  apartment  sinks  into  him 
as  he  moves  rather  discontentedly,  but  with  a  man's  un&iling 
instinct,  towards  the  hearthrug.  No  matter  how  hot,  how  yellow 
the  evening  outside  still  may  be — and  daylight  is  lingering  bravely 
as  though  loathing  to  depart — no  touch  of  its  mellowness  enters 
here.  The  blinds  are  all  down,  the  curtains  as  scrupulously  drawn 
as  decency  will  permit,  though  the  threadbare  old  carpet  is  so  far 
gone  on  its  road  to  dissolution  as  to  be  beyond  fear  of  sun. 

It  is  not  all  gloom,  however,  as  he  presently  discovers,  in  this 
dreary  place.     Some  one  rises  languidly  from  a  low  chair—a  giyl. 
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a  lovely  girl,  as  he  inBtantly  admits — ^and  advances  about  the 
eighth  part  of  an  ordinaiy  foot  towards  him.  It  is  hardly  a  move- 
ment, indeed ;  a  mere  swaying  of  the  body  rather  in  his  direction. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  distinctly  unfriendly  advance. 

Yet  it  suits  her  somehow ;  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  haughty 
curve  of  the  lips,  the  cold  serenity  of  the  eyes.  The  white  of  her 
gown,  with  its  little  knots  of  violet  ribbon  here  and  there,  makes  her 
a  very  striking  figure  in  the  semi-darkness  of  her  surroundings,  and 
throws  out  the  beauty,  that  if  a  little  Bi'ill^  is,  nevertheless,  un- 
doubtedly hers.  He  is  perhaps  hardly  aware  of  the  intensity  of 
the  glance  with  which  he  is  regarding  her,  and  she  too  is  dead  io 
it,  so  earnest  is  the  scrutiny  she  is  bestowing  upon  him. 

Yes,  he  is  like  his  father.  There  could  not  be  even  a  momen- 
tary hesitation  about  that.  The  same  finely  formed,  aristocratic 
features,  the  same  tall  slight  figure,  bent  in  the  old  man,  erect 
and  vigorous  in  the  young.  The  eyes  certainly  are  different, 
though  they  too  are  dark,  of  a  grey  so  dark  indeed  that  possibly 
at  night  that  would  be  called  black. 

They  are  wonderfully  alike,  the  father  and  son,  and  yet  how 
wonder^lly  unlike.  It  seems  impossible  that  with  expressions  so 
utterly  at  variance  so  strong  a  resemblance  can  exist,  yet  it  is 
there.  The  one,  the  old  face,  mean,  cringing,  suspicious,  wicked ; 
the  other,  cold,  honourable,  earnest,  and  beautiful.  The  girl,  watch- 
ing him  with  distrust  in  her  eyes,  reluctantly  acknowledges  this  last 
foct. 

His  £ace  is  clean  shaven.  There  is  neither  moustache  nor 
whisker  to  hide  the  firm,  rather  severely  cut  mouth  or  the  lean 
determined  jaw.  His  hair  is  clipped  very  closely  to  a  head  that 
is  faultlessly  shaped,  and  well  set  upon  his  shoulders.  His  fea- 
tures are  undoubtedly  cold,  too  full  of  will,  of  resolve,  to  be  exactly 
lovable,  yet  there  is  something  about  the  whole  man  that  attracts 
the  eye  and  compels  attention.  A  man  impossible  to  pass  over,  or 
having  once  known  to  forget. 

*I'm  extremely  sorry  if  I've  kept  you  waiting  for  dinner,'  he 
says,  advancing  at  a  quicker  pace,  once  he  sees  the  pretty  girl  in 
white,  and  holding  out  his  hand.  ^But  the  fact  is  I  was 
dreadfully  tired  when  I  arrived,  and  I'm  rather  afraid  I  fell 
asleep.' 

*The  day  is  warm,'  says  she  coldly.  The  likeness  tohisfether 
seems  clearer  to  her  as  he  speaks,  and  kills  for  her  all  the  charm 
of  his  face. 

*  Very,  but  I  don't  fiancy  my  absurd  fit  of  laziness  arose  firom 
that.  Rather  firom  the  fact  that  I  haven't  had  a  wink  of  sleep 
for  the  last  two  nights.'    Here  he  picks  up  a  little  rough  terrier 
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that  had  followed  him  into  the  room,  and  begins  to  pall  its  ears 
contemplatively. 

<Two  nights!'  says  she  with  a  fiunt  accession  of  interest. 
<  Toothache  ?    Sick  friend  ? ' 

*  Oh  no.    Ball — cards/  returns  he  concisely. 

<  Ah ! '  says  she,  this  time  rather  shortly. 

Dysart,  who  has  been  giving  his  attention  to  the  dog  for  the 
past  minute  or  two,  now  lifts  his  eyes. 

<  You  are  Griselda,  I  suppose,'  says  he  pleasantly. 

*  Why  should  you  suppose  it  ? '  asks  she  with  a  faint  smile. 
*True.      Why  should  I?'  returns  he,  laughing.     ^Perhaps 

because,'  with  a  steady  look  at  her,  *  I  have  been  told  that  my 
cousin  Griselda  is  a  person  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
— of  character.' 

*  By  that,  you  mean,  that  you  have  heard  Griselda  is  self- 
willed,'  says  she  calmly.  *  And  as  it  is  evident  you  think  I  look 
the  part  also,  I  am  afraid  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  meet  two 
self-willed  cousins,  because — I  am  not  Griselda.' 

If  she  had  &ncied  that  this  announcement  would  have  put 
him  out,  she  is  undeceived  in  a  moment. 

*  No  ? '  says  he,  looking  distinctly  amused.  ^  There  is  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  I  cannot  again  fall  into  error  because  you 
must  be  Vera.' 

*  Yes,  I  am  Vera,'  slowly. 

*  I  fear  you  will  find  it  very  dull  down  here.  The  neighbour- 
hood at  its  best  is  scarcely  aflfording,  and  my  father's  unhappy 
predilection  for  solitude  will,  I  expect,  interfere  a  good  deal 
with ' 

*Your  father  has  been  very  good  to  us;  more  than  kind,' 
interrupts  she  gently  but  with  decision.   ^  He  has  given  us  a  home.' 

*  I  should  think  he  would  be  very  glad  to  get  you  here,'  says 
he  rising  abruptly,  as  if  to  shake  ofi*  something  depressing  in  the 
conversation.  At  this  moment  Griselda  enters  the  room.  A 
channing  Griselda,  in  white  like  her  sister,  and  with  a  flower  in 
her  sunny  hair.  She  trips  up  to  Seaton,  and  gives  him  her  hand 
and  a  frank  smile,  that  has  just  the  correct  amount  of  coquettish 
shyness  in  it.  A  man,  to  Griselda,  no  matter  out  of  what  ob- 
noxious tribe  he  may  have  sprung,  is  always  a  creature  to  be 
gently  treated,  smiled  upon,  and  encouraged. 

<  So  you've  come  at  last  to  this  Castle  of  Despidr,'  says  she 
saucily.  *  I  must  say  you  took  time  to  look  us  up.  But  I  don't 
blame  you,  life  down  here  is  too  lively  for  most.  It  has  quite  done 
up  Vera  and  me.  I'm  late,'  turning  suddenly  to  Vera.  *  Dread- 
fully late,  eh  ?    I  knew  it  by  Peters'  eye  '  (the  old  man-servant). 
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<  He  scowled  at  me  rather  more  than  usual  as  I  ran  past  him  just 
now.' 

The  dismal  sound  of  a  cracked  old  dinner  gong  breaks  in  at  this 
instant  on  Qriselda's  speech.  They  all  rise  and  cross  the  hall  to 
the  dining-room,  but  just  inside  it  a  momentary  hesitation  takes 
place.  Dysart  going  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  Vera  stops  short  as 
if  in  some  surprise  to  look  at  him,  question  in  her  eyes. 

*  You  will  take  the  head  of  the  table,  I  hope,'  says  he  in  a  low 
tone,  divining  her  perplexity. 

*  But ,'  quickly,  and  then  a  pause.     *  If  you  wish  it,  of 

course,'  she  says  with  a  swift  uplifbing  of  the  brows  and  an  almost 
imperceptible  shrug. 

Her  manner  somehow  irritates  him.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way 
she  has  conveyed  to  him  the  knowledge  that  she  feels  bound  and 
fettered  in  this  house,  crushed  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  due ;  that 
she  feels  it  incumbent  on  her  to  be  civil  to  the  owners  of  it ;  and 
that  she  never  ceases  to  remind  herself  that  his  father  and  he  are 
people  to  whom  she  is  under  deep  obligations. 

*  I  wish  it  certainly,'  says  he  coldly.  ^  But  I  wish  still  more 
to  see  you  do  only  that  which  you  like.' 

*  I  have  few  likes  and  dislikes,'  replies  she,  smiling  indiflferently 
at  anything  in  the  world  but  him. 

<  But  if  you ' 

^  Oh  no,  I  do  not  object,'  interrupts  she,  still  in  that  utterly 
emotionless  tone ;  and  sweeping  past  him,  she  seats  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  She  had  been  sole  mistress  of  her  father's  house 
for  so  long,  that  it  seems  quite  natural  to  her,  young  as  she  is,  to 
sit  where  now  she  is  sitting,  and  look  down  the  long,  brilliantly  lit 
table,  to  where  at  the  end  her  cousin,  with  a  faint  frown  upon  his 
brow,  is  leisurely  unfolding  his  napkin.  There  is  even  a  slight 
savour  of  the  married  woman  about  her  whole  air,  that  makes  itself 
known  to  Dysart,  and  attracts  him  in  spite  of  the  sense  of  resent- 
ment that  is  still  strong  upon  him. 

As  for  Griselda,  the  little  jar  in  the  social  atmosphere  around 
her  goes  by  unnoticed,  so  overcome  is  she  by  the  unwonted  mag- 
nificence of  the  sight  before  her ;  a  decent  dinner  table  at  Grey- 
court  I  Not  only  a  decent  one  indeed,  but  one  exquisitely  ap- 
pointed in  every  way,  lacking  nothing  in  which  taste  and  refine- 
ment have  a  voice.  Where  are  the  homely  chops,  where  the 
skimpy  dish  of  potatoes  !  Gone,  thank  Heaven !  relegated  to  a 
limbo  from  whence  she  devoutly  trusts  they  never  may  return  I 
The  little  skirmish  between  her  sister  and  her  cousin  is  entirely 
lost  to  her;  she  has  eyes  and  senses  only  for  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation scene.  Digitized  by  LjOO 
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Peters,  in  an  extxemely  presentable  suit — it  has  deen  service, 
bat  is  still  holding  bravely  together,  and  is  likely  to  for  some  years 
yet  to  come,  occasions  for  its  being  worn  coming  few  and  £gu:  be- 
tween— ^is  handing  entries  and  pouring  out  champagne  as  though 
it  is  his  one  sole  purpose  in  life  to  deliver  from  starvation  his 
master's  guests.  It  occurs  to  Griselda  that  in  this  suit, — old, 
though  new  to  her, — ^that  he  is  any  amount  more  reasonable-look- 
ing than  in  his  everyday  apparel,  and  that  even  the  superfluous 
wtut  on  the  top  of  his  nose  seems  to  have  toned  down  miraculously 
beneath  its  influence.  She  is  of  course  not  aware  that  downstairs 
this  suit  is  called  ^  Mr.  Beaton's  own,'  and  that  it  is  donned  only 
for  his  benefit.  But  who  is  the  cook  ?  Reason  points  to  Mrs. 
Orunch. 

A  thought  of  the  hypocrisy  of  it  all,  of  the  pretence  of  one  day, 
the  reality  of  the  next,  of  the  honour  done  to  him,  the  son,  whilst 
she  and  Vera  are  treated  with  such  abominable  neglect,  brings 
the  colour  to  her  cheeks,  the  fire  to  her  eyes.  It  is  so  new  to  her 
yet  to  be  dependent,  that  she  forgets,  as  Vera  never  does,  to  see 
that  she  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  in  any  way.  And  yet,  if 
Vera  remembers,  does  the  knowledge  gained  serve  her  even  in 
little  ?  Instinctively  she  glances  at  her  elder  sister,  and  something 
in  the  expression  of  the  proud  lips  tells  her  that  to  Vera  too  this 
display,  this  killing  of  the  {S&tted  calf  for  Seaton,  has  hurt  and 
humbled  her. 

Dysart.,  who  is  eating  his  dinner  with  decided  zest  and  perfect 
unconcern,  suggests  himself  to  Griselda  as  the  very  incarnation  of 
selfishness.  Of  course  he  knows ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  him.  She 
looks  round  her  and  loses  herself  a  little  in  the  touch  of  fidryland 
the  room  presents.  It  is  as  it  were  an  echo  from  the  past,  a  glimpse 
into  the  old  life  when  her  father  still  lived,  that  she  hardly  knew 
was  dear  to  her  until  she  had  lost  it.  The  glitter  of  the  silver,  the 
glass,  the  intense  perfume  of  the  glowing  flowers,  the  rich  tint  of 
the  frnits,  all  seem  part  of  a  dream ;  a  sweet  one  too.  Oh,  to 
escape  fiN>m  this  hateful  life  here,  and  live  always  amongst 

^  As  I  was  saying  to  your  sister,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  life 
here  rather  dull,'  says  Dysart,  his  voice  breaking  through  the 
cloud  of  thought  that  is  encompassing  her. 

*  I  am  never  dull,'  returns  Grriselda  slowly. 

*  You  may  rank  yourself  amongst  the  clever  ones  of  the  earth 
if  you  escape  boredom  down  here,'  says  he.  *  Your  mind  must  to 
you,  indeed,  "  a  kingdom  be,"  if  you  can* make  out  even  one  yawn- 
less  day.' 

*As  for  that  I've  often  yawned  when  I  wasn't  dull,'  says 
Oriselda.    *  To  me  yawning  is  a  joy.    It's  like  sneezing  to  some 
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people.    I'm  always  sure  that  I'm  thoroughly  warm  and  com- 
fortable when  I  do  it.' 

Mr.  Dysart,  as  though  he  sees  something  in  this,  stares  at  her 
profoundly  for  a  moment  or  two.  In  reality,  he  is  wondering  why 
both  girls  should  have  taken  so  instantaneous  a  dislike  to  him. 
As  a  rule  women  were  civil  enough ;  yet  here  were  two  to  whom 
he  was  an  utter  stranger,  and  aggressive  was  the  only  word  he 
could  apply  to  their  looks  and  words,  though  both  were  studiously 
polite.' 

^  Like  a  cat,'  says  he  presently  in  a  thoughtful  tone. 

<  Oh,  I'm  not  a  cat,'  says  Griselda,  with  some  open  resentment 
this  time.  Then,  as  though  irresistibly  amused  at  the  absurd 
idea  that  he  could  possibly  have  meant  it,  she  bursts  into  sudden 
inextinguishable  laughter.  When  Griselda  laughs  it  is  impossible 
not  to  join  in,  so  bright,  so  young,  so  gay,  is  the  sound,  and  ^ 
presently  Dysart,  forgetting  that  feeling  of  irritation  that  has  been 
so  strong  in  him  for  the  past  hour,  gives  way  to  mirth  also. 
Glancing  at  Vera,  he  sees,  however,  that  she  seems  dead  to  what 
has  been  passing,  or  at  all  events  has  not  caught  the  infectious 
breath  of  amusement.  Her  mouth  looks  mournful,  her  whole  air 
unsympathetic. 

^  I  like  cats,'  she  says,  so  languidly  that  one  can  see  at  once 
that  she  is  merely  trying  to  make  conversation — that  she  really 
cares  is  a  question. 

^  And  I  like  dogs,'  says  he,  addressing  her  directly.  ^  Come 
here,  Jinks.' 

The  small  terrier,  springing  up  from  some  place  unknown, 
commences  an  ecstatic  dance  upon  his  hind  legs,  that  presently 
brings  him  within  his  master's  grasp,  who,  catching  him  by  the 
back  of  his  neck,  hauls  him  up  to  a  seat  upon  his  knees. 

*  He's  very  well  mannered  I  assure  you,'  says  Dysart,  looking 
at  Vera. 

*  You  teach  him  tricks  ? '  says  she,  a  touch  of  disdain  in  her 
tone.  *  Don't  you  think  that  rather  degrades  the  poor  brute  ? 
Surely  we  human  beings  ape  and  pretend,  and  act  the  hypocrite 
enough,  without  condemning  poor  dumb  beasts  to  do  the  same. 
Do  you  know  I  can't  bear  to  see  them  dancing  and  jumping  to 
order.  I  prefer  them  as  nature  meant  they  should  be,  happy, 
affectionate,  faithful.  I  am  sorry  you  teach  him  tricks ;  it  makes 
a  dog,  to  my  mind,  always  look  so  poor.' 

^  Yes  ? '  says  he,  rubbing  the  dog's  nose  reflectively  as  he  speaks. 
*  But  you  see — the  fact  is — I've  never  taught  him  or  any  other 
dog  a  trick  in  my  life.' 

He  has  scored  decidedly,  and  something  in  his  manner  of 
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scoring  has  brought  to  a  head  the  fancy  that  she  should  in  all 
probability  hate  him.  That  she  should  have  been  foolishly  led 
into  lecturing  him  on  a  fault  of  which  he  was  after  all  not 
guilty,  annoys  her  profoundly,  and  sends  for  a  moment  the  hot 
blood  to  her  face.  It  dies  almost  as  quickly  as  it  is  bom,  but  not 
so  quickly  that  he  does  not  see  it,  and  as  he  bends  his  head  after- 
wards over  the  dog,  it  becomes  clear  to  her  that  he  is  with 
difficulty  suppressing  a  smile. 

*  Do  you  stay  long  ? '  asks  Griselda  presently,  looking  at  her 
cousin. 

^  I  don't  know  how  you  may  view  it.  I  return  to  town  the 
day  after  to-morrow — very  early  on  that  day.' 

*  I  call  that  a  short  stay,'  with  a  more  gracious  glance ;  he 
E'^ems  nice  to  the  dog,  anyway.     ^  Do  you  often  come  down?  ' 

^  Not  very.     As  a  rule,'  politely,  *  there  is  little  to  bring  me.' 
^  There  is  your  father,'  says  Grriselda,  who  as  a  child  had  been 

terrible,  and  even  now  creates  a  shudder  now  and  then.     Vera 

casts  an  indignant  glance  at  her. 

*  So  there  is,'  says  Dysart,  giving  her  the  benefit  of  a  long  clear 
glance.  ^  But  though  he  and  I  are  better  friends  than  many  fathers 
and  sons  I  know,  still  we  can  get  on  capitally  when  apart.  My 
father,  as  you  know,  is  peculiar,  and  loves  solitude,  and  I — ^have 
my  work.' 

*  Work  ?    What  work  ? '    asks  Griselda,  with  interest. 

*  I'm  a  barrister,'  says  he,  as  if  a  little  amused. 

*  Oh,  I  know.  A  great  many  elder  sons  are  barristers,  but 
then  they  don't  work.     If  that  is  all,  I ' 

^  But  I  assure  you  it  is  not  all.  You  must  not  pick  up  these 
erroneous  ideas  about  me.  Whether  I  must  or  must  not  work  for 
my  living  is  a  thing  that  does  not  concern  me.  I  work — ^you  will 
hardly  believe  it  in  this  prosaic  age — ^but  I  actually  seek  after  &me. 
I  should  like  to  get  on  in  my  profession ;  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
trifler.' 

*  You  are  charming,'  says  Griselda  saucily.  ^  You  talk  like  a 
book — ^a  blue-book.  But  you  have  not  told  me  why  your  father 
will  not  let  us  see  any  one,  why ' 

*  Griselda ! '  says  Miss  Dysart  a  little  sharply.  She  rises  as 
she  speaks,  and  Dysart  opens  the  door  for  her.  As  Griselda  passes 
him  he  says  easily : — 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  everything  at  once,  you  see ;  but  I  dare  say 
there  will  be  time  given  me.  As  for  my  fisither,  he  is  eccentric, 
and,  I  fear,  hard  to  live  with.   But  if  ever  I  can  help  you,  call  on  me.* 

Griselda  gives  him  a  smile  for  this,  and  follows  her  sister  into 
tlieJ«TO,g.room.  „,„^  Google 
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*  After  all,  he  isn't  half  bad,'  she  says,  with  a  little  nod. 

*  I  was  right,  however.     Did  you  ever  see  a  father  and  son  so 
like  ? '  asks  Vera  coldly. 

*  Often,'  returns  Griselda  with  conviction. 


Chapter  X. 

Not  from  the  heart  beneath — 
-Twas  a  babble  bom  of  breath. 
Neither  sneer  nor  vaunt, 
Nor  reproach  nor  tannt. 

*  Well,  I'm  oflf,'  says  Griselda,  poking  her  pretty  head  into  the 
summer-house  where  Vera  sits  reading.  It  is  next  day,  and  a 
very  lovely  day  too.  In  spite  of  all  the  malignant  trees  that 
would  fain  shut  out  the  blessed  god  of  light,  some  of  his  beams 
penetrate  through  their  luxuriant  foliage,  and  deluge  the  sad- 
looking  garden  with  their  glory.  In  the  summer-house  all  is 
shade ;  outside  there  is  a  wider  light,  and  a  heat  that  is  almost 
Indian. 

*  For  your  ramble,'  says  Vera,  laying  down  her  book.  *  So  you 
won't  take  my  advice  ?  Very  good.  Go  on,  and  you'll  see  that 
you  won't  prosper.'    Her  tone  is  half  gay,  half  serious. 

^Is  advice  ever  taken?  Especially  when  suns  are  so  hot  and 
woods  so  cool.  Come,  Vera,  give  me  your  blessing  ere  I  depart 
this  life,  at  all  events,  for  regions  unknown.' 

^  Oh,  don't  be  long,'  entreats  Vera  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
anxiety.  *  Don't  now.  Yes,  I'm  in  deadly  earnest.  There  is  that 
man  all  over  the  place,  let  loose  as  it  were  for  my  discomfiture, 
and  if  he  turns  up  in  this  part  of  the  world  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
to  talk  to  him.' 

'  What  a  calamity  ! '  says  Griselda  with  a  little  feigned  droop- 
ing of  her  mouth.  ^  After  all,  I  don't  think  I'll  go.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  desert  you  in  your  pressing  need.'  Here  she  changes 
her  tone.  *  Beally,  Vera,'  briskly ;  *  really  and  truly  I  sometimes 
feel  strange  doubts  as  to  whether  your  father  could  indeed  have 
been  mine,  or  your  mother  either ! '  This  is  a  complicated  speech, 
but  it  serves.  -  *  My  good  child,  why  can't  you  accept  with  open 
mouth  the  gifts  the  gods  provide.  In  this  barren  wilderness 
even  manna  may  be  regarded  with  rapture — even  Seaton  !  Better 
any  man  than  no  man,  say  I.' 

'  So  say  not  I  then,'  with  great  spirit.  She  has  leaned  forward 
upon  her  elbow,  and  her  eyes  are  brilliant  with  a  little  suspicion  of 
anger.   *  Give  me  a  desert  island,  rather  than  the  society  of  a  man 
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whom  I  know  it  will  require  only  time  to  teach  me  to  detest. 

And  how  you  can  call  him  so  familiarly  "  Seaton,**  passes  my ' 

A  pause !  An  awful  pause.  Who  is  it  that  has  turned  the 
comer  of  the  summer-house,  and  is  looking  in  at  them  with  a 
curious  expression  round  his  mouth?    Grriselda  is  the  first  to 

recover. 

*  Isn't  it  absurd?'  she  says  smiling  rather  lamely.  *But  I 
assure  you,  Seaton,  your  sudden  appearance  quite  took  away  my 
breath.  You  should  stamp  when  you  come  to  a  house  like  this. 
The  grass  all  round  it  is  so  thick.' 

<  Too  thick ! '  says  Dysart,  with  a  swift  glance  at  Vera,  who  has 
lost  all  her  colour.  *  For  the  future  I  shall  try  to  remember.  I 
am  very  sorry  I  startled  you.'  He  has  addressed  himself  entirely  to 
Griselda,  unless  that  one  lightning  glance  of  contemptuous  reproach 
cast  at  Vera  could  be  counted.  *  But  I  was  on  my  way  to  one 
of  the  farms,  and  this  is  the  lowest,  is  the  nearest  path  to  it. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  regret ' — ^here  he  stops  dead  short,  and  turns 
his  eyes  unreservedly  on  Vera — *  that  I  did  not  take  the  upper 

one.' 

He  makes  both  girls  a  slight  bow,  and  walks  swiftly  onwards 
on  the  unlucky  path  he  had  chosen. 

*  Oh,  Vera,  do  something ! '  cries  Grriselda  in  a  small  agony 
of  consternation,  clasping  her  hands.  Vera,  thus  admonished, 
springs  to  her  feet,  and  driven  half  by  honest  shame,  and  half  by 
impulse,  rushes  out  of  the  summer-house  and  runs  after  Dysart  as 
he  is  fast  disappearing  through  the  shrubs.  Beaching  him,  pant- 
ing, and  pale  with  agitation,  she  lays  her  hand  timidly  upon  his 


arm 


*  I  am  so  grieved,'  she  says,  her  charming  face  very  pained, 
her  lips  white.  *  There  are  moments  when  one  hardly  knows  what 
one  says,  and ' 

*  There  are  such  moments,  certainly,'  says  he,  interrupting  her 
remorselessly.  ^But  they  can  hardly  be  classed  with  those  in 
which  the  calm  confidences  of  one  sister  are  exchanged  with  the 
other.  And  why  should  you  apologise  ?  I  assure  you,  you  need 
not.    I  do  not  seek  for,  or  desire,  anything  of  the  kind.' 

It  almost  seems  to  her  that  he  has  shaken  her  hand  from  his 
arm.  Drawing  back,  she  sees  him  proceed  upon  his  way,  and  then 
returns  to  Griselda. 

*Well?'  says  Griselda  with  all  a  woman's  curiosity.  *He 
didn't  slay  you,  at  all  events.  What  did  he  say?  Was  he 
angry?' 

*  Not  violent,  if  you  mean  that,'  says  Miss  Dysart,  dropping  on 
to  the  uncomfortable  garden  s^at  with  a  haste  that  suggests  exhaus^ 
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tion*    *  He  was  cold — ^insolent ;   he But  I  told  you,'  with  a 

sudden  outburst  of  passion,  ^  that  he  was  like  his  father.' 

*  Well,  it  was  enough  to  enrage  any  man,'  says  Grriselda.  *  But 
I  thought  he  wouldn't  have  cared  so  much.  Why  shoidd  he, 
don't  you  know ;  we  are  strangers.  Our  opinion  can't  be  of  such 
overpoweriag  importance  to  him.  Yet  of  course  he  might  argue 
from  the  same  point,  that,  being  such  strangers,  why  should  we^ 
without  giving  him  a  hearing,  condemn  him  at  once  ?  ' 

^  Not  we.     It  was  I  only,'  says  Vera. 

*  Well,  it  was  all  talk.  I  don't  believe  you  dislike  him  as  much 
as ' 

*  I  really  think  I  liaie  him,'  says  Vera  vehemently.  The  re- 
collection of  his  contemptuous  glance,  the  way  in  which  he  had 
disdained  her  apology,  above  all,  that  slight  he  had  offered  her 
when  he  had  displaced  her  hand  from  his  arm,  all  rankle  in  her  breast, 
and  a  hot  flow  of  shame  renders  her  usually  pale  face  brilliant. 
*  There,  never  mind  him,'  she  says  with  a  little  frown.  ^  He  is  not 
staying  long,  fortunately,  and  this  episode  will  bear  good  fruit  of 
one  sort  at  least.  He  will  not  trouble  me  with  his  society  whilst 
you  are  away.    Now  hurry,  Griselda,  do.' 

She  is  a  little  impatient — a  rare  thing  with  her. 

*  I  don't  think  I'll  go  at  all,'  says  Griselda,  looking  her  through 
and  through. 

*  Nonsense ! '  Miss  Dysart rises  and  pushes  her  playfully  towards 
the  opening  in  the  yew  hedge  that  will  lead  her  to  the  beloved 
woods.  *  I  am  safe  now.  I  tell  you,  so  long  as  you  are  back  in 
time  for  dinner,  I  don't  care.  A  ieie-arieU  with  that — that  bear, 
is  all  I  dread.' 

Griselda,  with  a  light  laugh,  drawn  irresistibly  by  the  gorgeous 
loveliness  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  land  below,  runs  down 
the  pathway  and  is  soon  lost  to  view. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  clamber  down  the  steep  wall  and 
reach  the  path  beneath,  a  simpler  matter  still  to  cross  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  river — ^now  running  low  because  of  the  dead  summer 
heat  that  all  the  week  has  raged  o'er  hill  and  vale — and  gain  the 
tender  shelter  of  the  woods  beyond. 

With  a  glad  sense  of  freedom  she  walks  quickly  onwards,  free 
from  thought  of  any  sort,  save  the  exquisite  knowledge  of  the 
beauty  with  which  nature  has  surrounded  her. 

Stopping  to  pluck  a  flower  here,  to  climb  a  hillock  there,  she 
finds  herself  after  a  while  at  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  passage,  a 
little  green  lane  as  it  were,  banked  up  on  either  side  by  miniature 
hills,  soft  and  moss-crowned.  Entering  this  fairy  defile,  she  stands 
breathless,  delighted,  in  the  centre  of  a  tiny  emerald-green  valley. 
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so  closely  surrounded  by  heights  of  living  green,  with  here  and 
there  a  touch  of  jagged  rock  enriched  by  ferns — ^that  almost  it 
seems  to  her  impossible  to  leave  it,  save  by  wings,  or  that  one 
small  lane  that  even  now  seems  blotted  out  or  melted  into  all 
the  other  greenery  around.  It  is  like  a  fort,  but  one  of  nature's 
forming ;  one  of  those  quaint  delicate  freaks  in  which  she  so  de- 
lights. And  through  this  delicious  valley,  filling  it  at  every  turn, 
what  is  the  sound  that  runs  like  sweetest  music  ?  Surely  it  is  the 
melody  of  a  rushing,  tumbling  stream. 

Yes ;  the  stream  again !  At  the  far  end  of  this  dainty  vale  it 
is  tearing  over  its  pebbles  at  a  pace  that  almost  frightens  one  this 
sultry  day.  It  seems  quite  like  an  old  friend  tocher,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  remorseful  recollection  of  how  she  had  sought  to  avoid  it, 
she  runs  to  it  now,  and  gazes  with  satisfaction  into  its  sparkling 
waters. 

*  'Tis  you ! '  cries  a  voice  full  of  unmistakable  delight  just 
behind  her.  *  I  guessed  I  was  in  for  something  good,  luck  all  the 
morning  has  been  so  dead  against  me ! ' 


Chapter  XI. 

<  Others  xnistnist  and  say,  bat  time  escapes. 

Live  now,  or  never  1  * 
He  said,  *  Whales  time  1    Leave  Now  for  dogs  and  apes; 

Man  has  For  ever.* 

*  Well  ! '  says  Griselda  after  the  first  long  pause,  trying  to  look 
indignant ;  *  I  must  say  you  are  the  most  impossible  person  to 
avoid,  that  ever  I  met.' 

*  Were  you  trying  to  do  it  ? '  asks  he  reproachfully.  '  Why  ? 
And  where  were  you  all  yesterday  ?  I  waited  from  eleven  until 
eight,  and  then  I  was  so  hungry  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer, 
so  I  went  home.' 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  waited,'  with  some  dignity ;  *  I  never 
said  I  was  going  to^to  walk  in  this  wood — yesterday.' 

^No.  But  you  never  said  also  that  you  were  not  going  to 
walk  here,  so  I  hoped  on.  I  think,'  with  a  second  upbraiding 
glance,  'you  might  have  come.' 

*  I  couldn't,'  protests  Griselda.    *  Even If  for  one  moment 

I  had  intended  to  come,  which  of  course  I  hadn't,  still  it  would 
have  been  out  of  my  power.     My  cousin  came  down  that  day/ 

'  Ah ! '  an  eloquent  silence.  Then  with  all  the  air  of  one 
determined  to  get  it  out  of  her  at  all  hazards,  *  Man  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  I  see  !     Well,  of  course  I  could  hardly  expect  it.    Your  time 
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was  fully  taken  up,  no  doubt,  with  him.     I  don't  suppose  you  so 
much  as  remembered  my  existence.     Why  should  you  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  remembered  it,'  says  Qriselda  with  unkind  careless- 
ness.    She  too  is  feeling  angry. 

^  That  was  too  good  of  you.  And — and  so  you  spent  the  whole 
day  with  this  cousin  ? ' 

*  Not  quite  the  whole  day.     There  were  intervals.' 

*  Naturally!  You  had  dinner  and  lunch,  I  presume.  You 
have  noticed  that  even  the  strongest  occasions  for  bliss  or  woe  are 
not  powerful  enough  to  do  away  with  those  institutions.' 

*  You  shouldn't  sneer  at  me  for  taking  my  dinner,'  says  Griselda 
with  a  passing  recollection  of  its  unusual  goodness.  *  You  your- 
self said  you  were  starving  at  eight  last  night.' 

*  Well,  so  I  was.  So  would  any  fellow  be  who  hadn't  even 
seen  a  biscuit  since  dawn.     When  did  he  come  ? ' 

*  About  seven,  I  believe.' 

*  He  lost  no  time.  You  weren't  up  then,  I  suppose.  Or — 
perhaps  you  got  up  to  receive  him  ? '  There  is  a  sneer  in  his 
tone  now  that  raises  her  smouldering  wrath  to  flame. 

*  My  cousin  arrived  at  seven  last  evening,'  she  says  in  a  low 
distinct  tone.  *  I  saw  him  at  eight,  just  as  we  went  in  to 
dinner.' 

*  Only  last  night,'  eagerly.  *  And  is  he  gone  now  ?  Where  is 
he?' 

*  At  Greycourt,  I  suppose,'  frigidly. 

*  And  you  have  come  out  here  ?  You  have  left  him  ?  *  cries  he, 
coming  impulsively  closer  to  her.  Indeed  he  makes  a  movement 
as  if  he  would  have  secured  her  hand,  but  something  in  the 
sorrowful  sternness  of  her  gaze  restrains  him. 

*  Why  shouldn't  I  leave  him  ? '  asks  she,  her  large  clear  eyes 
questioning  his. 

*  I  don't  know,'  feebly  ;  *  I'm  only  so  awfully  glad  that  you  d/id 
leave  him.  That  you  preferred  these  woods  to  him.  You're 
angry  with  me,'  says  he  suddenly,  miserably ;  *  I  know  it  by  your 
eyes.  I  shouldn't  have  said  a  great  many  things  that  I  hive  said, 
I  know  that.' 

*  I  don't  see  how  you  should  know  anything  about  my  eyes,' 
says  Griselda  with  a  last  attempt  at  dignity.  She  looks  at  him 
steadily,  and  then — perhaps  it  is  the  grief  and  longing  in  his  face 
that  overcomes  her — but  at  last  she  smiles. 

*  What  were  you  doing  ? '  asks  she  presently,  when  she  has 
given  time  for  that  unexpected  smile  to  sink  into  him. 
*  Fishing?'  C c\c\ 

*  Nothing  worth  the  name.     Ever  since  I  melr^tKat'is — well, 
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I  don't  care  then.  Ever  since  I  met  you  I  haven't  caught  a  trout 
fit  to  be  called  one.' 

^  That's  a  grievance,'  says  Griselda  with  a  shy  swift  glance  at  him. 

*  If  it  continues  you  will  end  by  hating  me.' 

^  Shall  I  ?  An  ending  must  have  a  beginning.  How  have  I 
begun  with  you,  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  On  a  day  like  this  to  ask  riddles ! '  parries  she  scomfidly, 
though  a  pretty  colour  has  crept  into  her  cheeks.  *  No,  no ;  I 
never  guessed  one  in  my  life ;  it  is  no  use.'  Then,  *  How  did  you 
get  in  here  ? 

*  Bound  the  comer.  Do  you  see  it  ?  The  stream  winds  past 
that  rock  over  there,  through  so  small  a  space  that  one  scarcely 
sees  it ;  I  could  hardly  squeeze  my  body  between  the  two  rocks. 
Charming  spot  this,  I  always  think.  Are  you  tired  ?  Shall  we  sit 
down  for  awhile  ?  ' 

*  I  haven't  a  moment,'  says  Griselda ;  *  I  promised  Vera  to  be 
back  in  no  time.' 

*  You  promised  her  more  than  that,  I  think,'  reproachfully. 

*  What  was  it  you  said  about  avoiding  me  when  first  we  met  ?  I 
suppose  you  told  her  of  our  meeting  day  before  yesterday.' 

'  I  tell  her  everything,'  says  Griselda  simply. 

*  That  is  quite  right.    I  am  glad  of  that,'  returns  he  earnestly ; 

*  only  I  wish  your  sister  could  bring  herself  to  give  you  different 
counsel.  If  she  saw  me  again,  do  you  think  it  would  do  any 
good,  eh  ? ' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  says  Griselda,  laughing.     *  The  point  at  which  she 

sticks  is,  that  Uncle  Gregory  doesn't  know.     And  to  tell  him 

Oh !  that  is  beyond  either  of  us,'  with  a  charming  firown,  full  of 
horror. 

*  Well,  never  mind.     Time  is  a  wonderful  thing ;   it  works  so 

many  changes,  and  perhaps  after  a  while '    He  stops  short, 

and  then  leaning  towards  her — they  are  sitting  on  a  bank  by 
this  time — he  looks  anxiously  into  her  eyes.  *  Do  you  know,'  he 
says  with  some  hesitation,  ^  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something.  It  ifi 
so  awkward,  when  I'm  thinking  of  you,  not  to  know ;  yesterday  I 
found  it  really  hard.    Will  you  tell  me  your  Christian  name  ? ' 

*  They  say  people  always  look  like  their  names.  Don't  you 
think,'  with  a  little  coquettish  glance  at  him  from  under  her  big 
hat,  *  you  could  guess  mine  ?' 

^  I  know  what  I  think  it  ought  to  be.' 

*  Tell  me,'  says  she,  with  a  pretty  curiosity,  edging  closer  to 
him. 

*  Pansy ;  Heartsease,'  softly.  She  seems  rather  struck  with 
this,  and  a  gentle  cloud  gathers  on  her  brow.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*Well;  'tisnV  she  says  with  a  regretful  sigh.  *lt  is — Fm 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  though  of  course  it  wasn't  my  fault — 
but  it's  Oriadda  I  Isn't  it  a  shame  ?  I  do  think,'  pathetically, 
'  when  people  have  so  far  the  pull  over  you  as  to  be  able  to  give  you 
a  name  for  all  time  before  you  can  argue  the  point — before  you 
can  even  show  your  displeasure,  not  having  a  tooth  wherewith  to  do 
battle — that  they  might  have  the  decency  to  choose  out  a  possible 
one.   When  one  is  strong,  one  should  be  merciful.     Now  it  is  Vera 

who  should  be  Griselda.  She  is  patient  if  you  like,  but  as  for  me 

But,'  with  another  swift  look  at  him,  ^  your  name  wouldn't  suit 
me  either.  You  don't  know  me  at  all ;  I'm  not  that  sort  of  per- 
son. As  a  rule,  I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  a  worry  to  people  unless  they 
happen  to  be  very  fond  of  me.  Vera  now,  she  doesn't  mind  me. 
But  Heartsease,'  pondering  slowly  over  it ;  *  oh  no — it  wouldn't 
suit  me  a  bit.' 

*Well,  I  only  know  one  thing,'  says  Tom  Peyton,  hardily, 
*that  from  the  moment  I  parted  from  you,  day  before  yester- 
day, I  haven't  known  a  second's  peace  until  I  found  you  here  to-day 
by  that  blessed  stream.  Then  and  there  my  heart  found  an 
inexpressible  ease.' 

He  is  a  terribly  downright  young  man,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that;  a  very  direct  lover  (though  as  yet  she  has  hardly  re- 
garded him  in  that  character),  leaving  little  to  the  imagination — 
nothing  to  be  filled  up.  Grriselda  perhaps  finds  him  a  little  em- 
barrassing. A  soft  but  brilliant  flush  mounts  to  her  cheek,  and 
there  is  within  her  some  secret  working  that  compels  her  eyes  to 
cling  to  the  green  fresh  sward  at  her  feet. 

Presently,  however,  she  conquers  the  absurd  shyness  of  a 
moment  since,  and,  with  a  wisdom  that  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, ignores  his  reprehensible  plain  speaking,  and  falls  back 
upon  an  outside  subject  that  sm'ely  gives  a  wide  field  for  converse 
of  a  safe  order. 

* "  Heartsease,  or  my  Brother's  Wife," '  says  she  thoughtfully. 
*  How  long  ago  it  seems  since  I  read  that  book !  I  liked  it  then — 
I  think.  Did  you  ever  read  it  ? '  She  turns  upon  him  two  clear 
eyes,  full  of  calm  inquiry. 

*  No — yes — no,'  says  the  young  man  vaguely.  And  then  with 
heartfelt  thankftilness,  *I'm  glad  you're  not  my  brother's 
wife!' 

Was  there  ever  any  one  so  incorrigible  ?  Griselda  feels  a  just 
indignation  grow  warm  within  her  breast.  What  does  he  mean 
by  so  persistently  ignoring  the  safe  path  she  has  planned  out  for 

^^°^«T,       «,      ,  ,  ,  DiQitizedbyGOQSle 

^     *  Why  ?    she  asks  severely,  regarding  him  with  an  unsmiGng 
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eye,  and  speaking  promptly  like  one  filled  with  a  suspicioos  thirst 
for  knowledge.     ^  Is  he  such  an  extremely  unpleasant  person? ' 

*  What  I  mean  is,'  says  Peyton,  with  a  noble  scorn  of  subterfoge 
of  any  sort,  dragging  his  real  signification  boldly  to  the  front,  ^  that 
I'm  glad  you  are  not  the  wife  of  any  fellow.' 

*  Oh ! '  says  the  younger  Miss  Dysart  frigidly.  Somehow  she 
is  not  so  confused  this  time,  and  is  conscious  only  of  a  wild,  a 
terrible  desire  to  laugh.  There  are,  unfortunately  for  the  young, 
moments  when  laughter  is  undignified,  and  chilled  by  this  dismal 
knowledge  she  controls  herself,  and  once  more  turns  aside  the 
dangerous  current  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  her,  and  steers 
into  quiet  waters.  '  I  wish  /  knew  how  to  fish,'  she  says,  nodding 
her  head  at  his  rod  lying  on  the  ground  near  her.  ^  It  would  be 
some  sort  of  an  occupation  in  this  stupid  place.' 

*Some  sort! — the  very  best,'  cries  Peyton  enthusiastically, 
before  whom  roseate  visions  have  arisen — visions  of  pretty  white 
hands  being  taught  to  handle  a  rod,  visions  of  lovely  blue  eyes 
looking  to  him  for  guidance;  and  he  the  teacher,  the  guide. 
*  You  haven't  a  conception,'  says  he,  *  of  the  joys  of  fishing,  of 
even  simple  trout-fishing  such  as  this.  The  pretty  curling  water, 
and  then  the  little  breeze  that  comes,  oh !  so  softly,  just  ruffling 
its  bosom ;  and  then  the  faint  delicate  quiver  at  the  end  of  your 
line,  and  the  certainty  that  this  is  a  half-pounder  at  least  (no 
matter  if  it  isn't) ;  and  then  the  last  quick  touch,  and  there  it  lies 
upon  the  bank,  the  beauty,  and  you  feel  that  after  all  you  have 
not  lived  for  naught.' 

*  Yes  ?  And  when  you  don't  catch  anything  ? '  asks  she  rather 
unkindly.  This  is  the  second  day  his  basket  has  been  found 
empty. 

*0h,  I  see  you  think  I'm  but  a  sorry  fisherman,'  says  he, 
laughing.  *But  look  at  the  weather.  An  eternal  glare  from 
mom  to  eve.  And  I  could  tell  you  if  I  liked  of  other  times  I've 
had  when  it  wasn't  little  trout  I  was  waiting  for,  but  salmon. 
That  was  up  in  Scotland  with  the  poor  dad.  We  used  to  go  there 
every  year,  and — oh,  well !  I'm  not  so  bad  a  hand  at  it  as  you 
think  me?' 

*  How  do  you  know  I  think  of  you  at  all  ? '  says  she  saucily ; 
and  then  they  both  laugh. 

*  Well,  will  you  let  me  teach  you  ? '  asks  he. 

*  I  would,  only '  she  hesitates.  *  I  haven't  a  rod,'  she  says  at 

last,  bluntly ;  *  and  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  get  it  without  his 
finding  out.' 

*  Your  uncle?' 

*  Oh,  yes — ^yes,'  impatiently.      '  We  can  scarcely  breathe  with 
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him.     Isn^t  it  terrible,  the  life  he  compels  us  to  lead — seeing, 
speaking,  to  nobody? ' 

*  It's  iniquitous,'  vehemently.  *  What  on  earth  does  he  mean 
by  it  ?  You  know  I  hinted  as  much  to  you  before.  Do  you  think 
the  old  gentleman  is  all  there?  Correct  up  here,  I  mean?' 
touching  his  forehead. 

*  Quite  correct.  I've  seen  him ;  you  haven't.'  Then,  after  a 
pause  of  consideration,  '  Too  correct  I  He  could  buy  and  sell  the 
lot  of  us,  it  is  my  opinion,  had  he  reason  to  do  so.  That  he  won't 
let  us  know  our  neighbours  is  what  makes  me  so  angry.  It  is 
so  selfish.  Let  him  shut  himself  up  by  all  means,  just  as  much 
as  ever  he  likes — ^not  one  of  us  would  interfere  with  that  arrange- 
ment, or  seek  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  might  have  his  own  way 
there  unquestioned,  but  why  condemn  Vera  and  me  to  solitary 
confinement  ?    It  is  horrible  to  think  that  we  must  know  nobody ! ' 

*  You  know  me,'  suggests  Mr.  Peyton  very  humbly,  yet  with 
a  certain  nervous  hope  in  his  tone.  It  is  indeed  as  though  he 
were  trying  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  is  uncomfortably  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  it  will  prove  successful,  or  go  off  and  reduce 
him  morally  to  powder. 

It  does  neither,  however.  Miss  Dysart,  having  regarded  him 
for  a  moment  or  two  with  calm  scrutiny,  says  : — 

*  That's  true,'  dispassionately ;  and  then  after  further  reflec- 
tion, *  Well,  so  I  do ;  a  little — a  very  little.' 

*  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  years,'  says  Peyton.  *  Some 
people,  don't  you  think,  you  know  at  once,  whilst  others ^ 

*  You  must  belong  to  the  "  others," '  says  she,  regarding  him 
with  a  judicial  eye. 

*  Why  ?    Do  you  mean  you  don't  know  me  ? '  says  he,  aggrieved. 

•  Why,  they  tell  me  I'm  the  easiest  fellow  living  to  get  on  with. 
Oh  !  you  can't  look  upon  me  as  a  mere  stranger  now.' 

*I  don't  see  why  not,'  says  Griselda  steadily.  She  turns 
round  on  her  seat  with  a  little  quick  movement  as  if  to  confront 
him  more  decidedly.  ^  Do  you  know  that  this  is  only  the  third 
time  I  have  ever  met  you,  and ^ 

*  And  I  have  only  myself  to  vouch  for  myself,'  says  he  sadly. 

*  Well,  what  can  I  do  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  altogether 
beneath  your  notice  ? ' 

*  Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,'  flushing.  *  I  want  no  one  to  tell 
me  that — ^that ' —  she  hesitates,  and  plucks  at  her  gown  with 
downcast  eyes  in  the  sweetest  confusion — *  that  you  are  a  gentle- 
man,' she  breathes  at  last  very  low. 

*Why,  of  course,'  briskly.  *I  didn't  mean  that  so  much 
as You  see  there  are  lots  of  gentlemen,  so  called,  whom  you 
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mightn't  like,  don't  you  see;  and  besides  that,  it  makes  me 
wretched  to  think  we  can't  be  more  openly  acquainted.  There's 
my  sister,  of  course,  she  lives  about  twenty  miles  or  so  from  this. 
She's  in  town  now,  of  course,  but  she'll  be  down  in  August, 
July  indeed,  I  dare  say,  and — and  I've  been  thinking  if  we  conld 
manage  thr9ugh  her.' 

*  I  don't  think  any  one  could  manage  Uncle  Gregory,'  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  her  head.     *  What's  your  sister's  name  ? ' 

*  Grace.' 

*  Yes.     But  the  other  one.' 

*  Lady  Riversdale.' 

*  Well,  now  I  know  about  your  sister,  and  I  know  you  have 
no  father  or  mother.  But  tell  me  about  that  unpleasant  brother 
of  yours.' 

Mr.  Peyton  laughs. 

'I  would  if  I  could,'  says  he  genially.  *But  the  fact  is,  he  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  unpleasant.     He  doesn't  exist.' 

<  What ! '  says  Griselda,  eyeing  him  with  evident  distrust. 
^  Just  think  of  what  you  are  saying.  And  to  deny  your  own 
brother  too ! ' 

Mr.  Peyton  gives  way  once  again  to  mirth  that  proves  un- 
timely. 

*  Is  it  a  joke  ? '  asks  she,  severely,  fixing  him  with  a  stem  eye. 
*  Are  you  going  to  persist  in  it — in  your — well,  your  assertion  ?  * 
It  is  plain  she  had  meant  to  use  a  harsher  term. 

*  Certainly  I  do,'  says  he,  now  somewhat  amazed. 

*  But  have  you  forgotten  then  ? '  demands  she,  rising  indig- 
nantly to  her  feet.  *  Why,  only  five  minutes  ago '  (oh  !  how 
swiftly  time  runs  for  the  young ! )  *  you  told  me  you  were  very  glad 
I  wasn't  his  wife.     How  could  I  be  the  wife  of  nobody  ? ' 

How  indeed ! 

This  is  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  Peyton  goes  down 
before  it. 

*You  misunderstood  me,'  he  says  humbly.  *  You  did  indeed. 
I  haven't  a  brother,  never  had,  and  only  one  sister.  I've  a  lot  of 
uncles  and  aunts,'  deprecatingly,  *  if  you'd  like  to  hear  about  them. 
But  they  are  specially  uninteresting.' 

*  I  want  to  hear  nothing  more  at  all,'  says  Griselda,  who  is 
plainly  offended.     *  I  only  want  to  go  home.' 

*  Oh,  don't  go  like  this,'  entreats  Peyton,  taking  her  hand  in 
spite  of  her,  and  looking  down  with  quite  an  anguished  counte- 
nance upon  the  pretty  ruffled  one  below  him.  *  I  think,  if  you 
only  knew  how  miserable  I  was  all  yesterday,  that^ou  wpuld  be 
good  to  me  to-day.'  gtized by L^OOg IC 
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Griselda  having  tried  vainly,  if  delicately,  to  release  her  hand, 
here  looks  up  at  him. 

*  You  certainly  said  you  had  a  brother,'   says  she. 

*  I  didn't ;  I  didn't,  I  give  you  my  word  ;  it  was  all  a  mistake. 
Won't  you  believe  me  ?  Yes,  you  will.*  He  has  caught  her  hand 
by  this  time,  and  is  looking  eagerly  with  his  honest  eyes  into  her 
face.     A  little  smile  widens  her  lips. 

*  You  tnak^  one  believe,'  she  says  sweetly ;  and  then,  *  Oh !  1 

must  run,  I  told  Vera  I  should  be  home  quite  soon,  and  now ' 

She  starts  to  her  feet. 

*  Give  me  your  hand,'  says  he,  *and  we'll  make  a  fight  for  it.' 
And  together  they  race  over  the  soft  smooth  grass  of  that  lover's 
valley,  through  the  little  green  entrance,  and  so  on,  until  the 
turrets  of  Greycourt  rise  before  them. 

*  You  will  come  again  to-morrow,'  says  Peyton,  retaining  her 
hand  still,  and  gazing  eagerly,  entreatingly  into  her  eyes. 

*  Oh,  not  to-morrow.' 

*  The  next  day,  then.  I've  any  amount  of  rods  at  the  inn  ;  one 
a  very  nice  light  one.  And  I'll  set  it  up  for  you,  and  have  it  at  that 
part  of  the  stream  where  we  met  to-day.  No,  you  shan't  say  you 
won't  come.  I  won't  listen.  But  I'll  be  there  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  wait  for  you  till  nightfall.' 

*  Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't.  I  certainly  shan't  be  able  to  come ; 
and  I  won't  either ;  I  won't  indeed.     Vera  says  it's  very  wrong.' 

*  Well,  I'll  wait,'  doggedly. 

'  You  must  blame  yourself  then  ;  not  me.  I'm  not  coming. 
And  at  all  events — I  couldn't  be  there  until  three ! ' 

*  You  will  come  then  ? '  says  he,  his  face  lighting  up.  *  Three 
— five,  any  time ;  only  comt^ 

*  Oh !  I  haven't  said  that,'  nervously.  *  Good-bye ;  I  am 
almost  sure  I  shan't  be  able.'  She  moves  away  from  him  and 
then  looks  back.  *  Do  put  even  a  crust  of  bread  in  your  pocket,' 
she  says  anxiously.  *  It  is  so  wretched  to  think  of  your  starving 
like  that.' 

*  I  shan't  feel  hungry  the  next  time,'  says  he,  ^  because  I  know 
youll  come.    You  couldn't  be  cruel  enough  to  disappoint  me  now.' 

*  Well,  go,'  says  she.    *  If  you  were  seen ' 

*  I'm  going,'  says  he  reluctantly,  and  presently,  when  he  has 
shaken  hands  with  her  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  talking 
rapidly  all  the  time  to  hide  the  fact  that  those  pretty  fingers  are 
still  within  his  grasp,  he  finally  takes  himself  ofi^. 

{To  "be  contintied,') 
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It  is  possible  that  others  in  their  time  may  have  called  William 
Pitt  unscrupulous ;  but  surely  no  one  has  had  a  better  right  to 
apply  that  epithet  to  the  great  minister  than  I  have.  Justly 
proud  as  I  may  have  been  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  son  of 
Lord  Chatham — indeed,  he  is  the  only  son  of  a  peer  with  whom  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  scrape  an  acquaintance — I  consider  the 
price  that  I  paid  for  the  honour  more  than  outweighs  the  honour 
itself,  and  leaves  me  perfectly  free  to  criticise  his  conduct  and 
pass  what  judgment  on  it  I  please.  It  may  seem  impossible  that 
I  should  have  known  a  man  who  died  so  early  in  the  century. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  both  seen  him  and  spoken 
to  him.     You  remember  those  touching  lines  of  the  poet : — 

And  did  you  then  see  William  plain  ? 
And  did  he  speak  to  you  ? 
And  did  you  answer  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  now. 

Though,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  think  it  was  William  in  the  original 
version.  Well,  I  cannot  exactly  pretend  that  I  saw  him  plainly. 
Still,  I  did  see  him,  spoke  to  him,  and  was  answered.  As  to  its 
being  *  strange  and  new,'  I  do  not  say  that  our  meeting  was  not 
both  ;  what  I  do  say,  emphatically,  is  that  I  found  him  a  very 
expensive  acquaintance. 

My  name  is  Thomas  Pnncheon,  a  very  good  name  in  itself, 
and  a  very  highly  respected  one  both  in  the  city  of  London  and 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  the  river  Senegal  to  the 
Gameroons,  the  negroes  clamour  for  *  Puncheon's  pure  rum,'  and 
they  get  it.  If  the  retail  traders  out  there  choose  to  water  it,  it 
is  not  my  fault,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  so  purely  from 
consideration  for  the  health  of  their  customers.  No  man,  I  may 
say,  has  done  more  to  open  out  that  wide  market  for  British  trade 
than  I  have.  Go  where  you  will,  from  the  Grold  Coast  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  everywhere  you  wiU  find  Puncheon's  rum ;  invaluable  to 
traders  who  barter  it  for  gold  and  ivory,  smoothing  the  way  for 
the  missionaries  who  soften  with  it  the  black  hearts  of  a  heathen 
population.  I  have  no  wish  to  boast ;  I  merely  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  a  respectable  British  merchant,  and  worthy  of 
your  credit.  GqOqIc 

I  am  a  married  man,  having  a  wife  and  Sine  ^augntefe     We 
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are  not  exactly  in  society,  that  is  to  say  the  Society  papers  do  not 
think  either  ourselves  or  our  affairs  worth  publishing  to  the  world 
at  large.  For  myself  I  am  glad  that  it  should  be  so,  but  my 
wife  thinks  diCFerently,  and  gives  me  her  ideas  on  the  subject 
pretty  often.  We  have  our  country  seat  and  our  town  house ; 
the  latter  was  chosen  by  my  wife  on  account  of  its  position 
between  a  baronet  on  one  side  and  an  earl  on  the  other.  We  have 
lived  in  it  for  some  years,  and  found  it  very  inconvenient,  but  we 
can  now  say  that  we  know  our  neighbours  very  well — by  sight. 
Still  we  are  happy  enougli  among  our  own  fHends,  and  if  my 
wife  does  choose  to  look  down  upon  them,  it  does  them  no  harm, 
and  gives  her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
parliament,  though  I  have  contested  two  elections  unsuccessfully 
— one  in  the  interests  of  my  wife  and  the  Conservative  party,  the 
other  in  the  interests  of  my  wife  and  the  Badical  party.  My  wife 
now  wishes  me  to  try  again  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  but  I  have 
had  enough  ;  an  election  is  an  expensive  amusement,  and  a  few 
more  unsuccessful  attempts  would  reduce  me  to  a  Union  which 
is  not  liberal.  Nevertheless,  I  still  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
politics  of  my  country,  and,  moreover,  have  many  ideas  of  my  own 
on  the  subject,  original  in  themselves,  and  invaluable  to  any 
yoimg  statesman  who  might  care  to  profit  by  the  matured  wisdom 
of  one  who  has  contemplated  his  country's  welfare  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  very  superabundance  of  my  ideas  drives  me 
to  spend  many  weeks  of  every  year  in  quiet  seclusion  at  the  sea- 
side ;  not  that  I  suffer  from  ill-health,  but  merely  from  a  tendency 
to  nervous  excitability — a  tendency  which  my  doctor  assures  me 
is  common  with  men  of  abnormal  brain  development. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  April,  when  I  was  enjoying 
the  sea-breeze  at  Brighton,  that  I  first  met  the  man  to  whom 
I  owe  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Every  day,  as  I  paced  the 
parade,  I  passed  and  repassed  a  slight  middle-aged  man  with  a 
dark  foreign  face,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  coat  that  had 
certainly  not  been  made  in  England.  As  a  rule  I  object  to 
foreigners  on  principle ;  they  are  a  frivolous  people,  with  more 
ideas  in  their  heads  than  money  in  their  pockets,  altogether 
lacking  that  solidity  which  is  characteristic  of  us  Englishmen. 
But  this  particular  foreigner  attracted  me  in  spite  of  myself;  he 
had  wonderful  eyes  that  seemed  to  search,  examine,  and  approve 
me  every  time  that  I  passed  him.  Soon  he  began  to  bow  to  me 
with  great  deference ;  I  returned  his  salute  with,  I  hope,  due 
dignity.  Finally  we  spoke  to  each  other,  then  took  to  walking  the 
I)arade  together,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  on  quite  a  confiden- 
tial footing.  Digitized  by  Google 
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I  cannot  say  that  there  was  anything  about  the  man  that 
inspired  confidence,  except  his  eyes,  and  they  seemed  rather  to 
command  than  inspire  it;  they  were  extraordinary,  and  it  was 
diflBcult  to  keep  one's  own  eyes  oflF  them.  Sometimes  they  looked 
like  dark  unfathomable  pools,  black,  bottomless,  and  baflaing  all 
inquiry;  then  again  they  would  turn  suddenly  to  such  sharp- 
piercing  scrutiny  that  they  seemed  to  read  the  very  thoughts  that 
tumbled  in  one's  brain.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  my  family  history;  the  extent  of  my 
fortune,  my  ambitions,  both  those  that  1  had  abandoned  and  those 
that  I  still  cherished.  In  return  I  can  hardly  say  that  confidence 
begat  confidence,  for  I  learnt  but  little  of  him  save  that  he  was  a 
Greek,  that  his  name  was  Eobert  Macairidis,  and  that  he  had  been 
exiled  from  his  country  for  a  political  oflFence.  He  spoke  English 
with  perfect  correctness  and  fluency,  though  with  a  decided  foreign 
accent,  and  a  slight  mixture  of  French  words  and  phrases  which 
I  did  not  understand.  He  told  me  he  considered  England  to  be 
the  only  really  free  country,  and  that  he  loved  her  people.  He 
declared  himself  much  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  my 
daughter  and  the  amiable  countenance  of  madame  my  wife. 

Unfortunately  my  family  were  not  equally  struck  with  his 
appearance,  and  a  proposition  on  my  part  to  present  my  new 
friend  to  them  met  with  great  disdain. 

<  What ! '  exclaimed  my  wife  ;  *  that  horrid  Frenchman,  with 
billiards  written  on  his  face  and  eyes  like  obelisks  ?    Certainly  not,' 

*  You  probably  mean  pyramids,  my  dear,'  I  mildly  suggested, 
*  as  you  say  he  has  billiards  written  in  his  face.' 

*  Nonsense,  papa,'  my  daughter  broke  in ;  *you  know  perfectly 
well  what  mamma  means,  and  she  is  quite  right  too.  He  is  a 
horrid  man.  He  is  always  staring  at  me  as  if  he  wanted  to  see 
through  me.    Please  don't  introduce  him  to  me,  for  I  shan't  speiik 

to  him  if  you  do.'    My  daughter  has  a  will  of  her  own ^she 

inheritfl  it  from  her  mother. 

Naturally  the  opposition  of  my  family  only  served  to  increase 
my  liking  for  Mr.  Macairidis.  We  took  our  daily  walks  together, 
and  I  found  him  a  most  entertaining  companion.  He  was  a  very 
attentive  listener,  and  never  wearied  of  hearing  me  expound  my 
political  views— I  am  very  strong  on  politics,  as  I  have  said  before 
— or  expatiate  on  the  enormous  extent  of  my  business  relations. 
Of  himself  he  spoke  but  rarely,  until  one  day,  apropos  of  one  of 
our  many  political  discussions,  he  oflFered  to  tell  me  his  histoiy, 
and  a  very  astounding  revelation  it  was. 

*  I  was  thinking,  my  friend,'  he  said  to  me,  *  of  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  yesterday  about  Irish  aflFairs,  and  of  a  remark  of  yours 
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that  struck  me  very  forcibly.  You  said,  that  to  maintain  existing 
institutions  one  should  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  by  which 
those  institutions  were  created,  and  that  as  a  combination  of 
lavish  bribery  and  the  statesmanship  of  Pitt  had  brought  about 
the  Umon,  it  would  require  a  like  combination  to  maintain  it  ♦ 

'Certainly,' I  said  modestly, ' that  is  my  idea;  but  you*  see 
that  nowadays  there  are  certain  difficulties  about  bribery  that  did 
not  then  exist,  and  besides  we  have  no  statesman  like  Pitt ' 

^En  effet,  you  have  no  statesman  like  Pitt.  Yet  if  von 
pleased,  you  might  have  Pitt  himself.'  ^ 

'Why,  good  heavens !  the  man  is  dead  and  buried  these 
eighty  years.'  "'^ 

'Just  so.  The  respectable  Pitt  has  long  been  a  corpse  bnf 
his  spuit,  where  is  that  ?    You  might  yourself  be  Pitt ' 

'I  become  a  second  Pitt !  My  dear  sir,  you  flatter  me  too 
much,  or  else  you  are  laughing  at  me.' 

•  I  never  laugh,  nor  do  I  wish  to  flatter.'  The  bkck  eves 
looked  at  me  searchingly,  and  his  tongue  took  a  more  forei  J 
acmit  as  he  rapidly  proceeded.  '  Listen,  my  friend,  I  will  exphS 
what  I  mean.  You  who  are  so  intelligent  and  widely  instructed 
you  at  any  rate  cannot  be  unaware  of  a  problem  that  has  enfia^S 
the  minds  of  many  men  in  every  generation.  Ever  sincff S 
world  began  attempts  have  been  made  to  bridge  over  the  llf 
that  lies  be  ween  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  for^  some  minf  of 
communication  by  which  the  living  intelligence  can  be  n^  I 
TwppoTl  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  To^ay  that  system  Z 
communicahou  has  been  brought  by  some  men  te  a  S  of 
almost  absolute  perfection.'  ^         °^ 

'Ah!  you  mean  spirit-rapping  and  ghostly  hands  made  of 
kid  gbves  and  sawdust.     But  that  is  all  humbug,  you  know' 

As  you  say,  my  friend,  in  your  expressive  language  that  is 
all  humbugs ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  sneakS  lAV 
vulgar  charUtan  the  misen^ble  imposter,  whrc^rhlstf 
spmtnabs^  and  has  so  little  e«pri<  as  to  descend  to  such  wrSd 
tncks.  The  art  that  I  speak  of  is  known  to  but  very  few  W^bv 
those  few  It  is  kept  an  inviolable  secret;  if  I  speak  of  it  to  vou 
It  18  because  you  are  an  honourable  English  gentleman,  of  wi' 
mteUigence  that  is  rare,  and  possessing  larerqu^ties  for  p;,fiti^ 
by  such  Imovdedge.  I  will  tell  you  my  own  stoiy;  but  first  S 
at  me  m  the  f^e  and  tell  me  if  you  can  believe  me,  for  lln^ot 
speak  to  one  whose  mind  harbours  distrust.' 

.A^""^  "V  ''^S"*  ^  "^^  considerably  staggered  by  such  an 
address      Nevertheless  I  did  turn  my  eyes,  Ilmost  uiwimngSe 
to  meet  his.     What  did  those  eyes  of  his  not  expressT  H 

?0L.     LJIF.        NO.    CCLTI  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

£  £ 
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seemed  at  once  to  entreat  me,  to  command,  to  menace.  An  age 
seemed  to  pass,  and  I  was  still  fixedly  staring.  Then  a  kind  of 
mist  came  between  us ;  my  strength  suddenly  deserted  me,  and 
had  I  not  clutched  at  a  rail  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
With  a  violent  eflFort  I  wrenched  my  gaze  from  his.  I  did  not 
wish  to  answer,  and  yet  I  answered  him  in  spite  of  myself^  and 
my  own  voice  seemed  to  me  far  away  and  strange  as  it  stammered 
out  the  words : — 

*  I  shall  believe  you.' 

<  You  can  believe  ?  It  is  well  then.  Had  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  Greek  papers  you  would  have  heard  of  the 
name  of  Bobert  Macairidis.  You  would  have  heard  of  his  scheme 
of  revolution  that  would  have  possessed  Greece  again  of  all  that 
she  has  ever  lost ;  of  his  great  speech  before  the  Assembly  that 
brought  to  life  once  again  the  old  Hellenic  patriotism ;  of  the 
cowardice  of  a  truckling  government,  and  the  shameful  exile  of 
the  patriot  himself.  Yes  ;  I  was  that  Robert  Macairidis,  and  yet 
it  was  not  I.  It  was  the  voice  of  Macairidis  that  thrilled  the 
Assembly  and  smote  shrilly  on  their  deaf  ears,  but  the  spirit  and 
words  that  pierced  their  dull  hearts  and  made  them  once  again 
Hellens  and  heroes,  they  were  the  words  and  spirit  of  Demosthenes. 
I  was  Robert  Macairidis,  but  I  was  Demosthenes  also.  I  tell  you 
that  had  it  not  been  for  those  miserable  cowards  of  ministers  who 
hounded  me  from  the  country,  Greece  to-day  would  have  been  an 
European  power,  and  I  should  have  been  the  greatest  man  in 
Grreece ;  I,  who  had  at  my  call  all  the  eloquence  and  the  wisdom 
of  ages.  I  failed,  for  those  that  should  have  followed  me  feared 
me  too  much  and  thrust  me  out.  They  have  lost  me  now  for  ever, 
for  to  them  I  will  never  return.' 

Was  the  man  mad  ?  It  was  impossible  to  look  in  his  &ce  and 
think  so.  Wild  though  his  words  were,  his  eyes  seemed  to  force 
conviction  on  me ;  though  his  voice  quivered  with  passionate  ex- 
citement, there  was  no  eagerness  in  their  steady  intense  gaze.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on  more  calmly. 

*  Such  as  I  was  then,  I  could  make  you  now.  I  could  give  you 
the  power  of  learning  all  the  secrets,  of  possessing  all  the  wisdom 
that  now  lies  hidden  in  the  grave.  Think  what  that  means,  and 
what  that  power  might  do  for  you.  There  would  be  conditions ; 
though  I  want  no  reward,  for  I  would  do  it  freely  for  you  as  my 
friend,  still  I  should  require  secrecy  on  your  part  and  obedience 
to  my  orders  for  a  short  time.  At  present  I  will  say  no  more. 
You  have  told  me  that  you  are  going  to  London  in  a  few  days' 
time ;  I  also  go  there  shortly.  Here  is  my  address,  bat  if  you  wish 
to  see  me,  go  there  soon.     And  now,  an  revoir^^^^^^  byGoOQlc 
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I  dropped  into  the  nearest  seat  and  tried  to  collect  my  scattered 
ideas.  I  do  not  think  that  even  for  a  moment  I  doubted  the  tmth 
of  what  I  had  heard.  I  have  never  been  of  a  very  sceptical  turn 
of  mind,  and  it  would  have  taken  even  a  stranger  tale  than  that 
to  have  shaken  my  faith  in  Macairidis,  who  moreover  appealed  to 
me  as  a  G-reek  and  a  patriot.  So  possessed  was  I  by  my  blind 
belief  that  it  was  not  the  strangeness  of  the  tale  that  occupied 
my  mind,  but  the  dazzling  prospect  of  all  that  I  might  become 
should  I  acquire  such  powers.  I  might  be  a  greater  orator  than 
Burke ;  I  might  be  a  greater  poet  than — whoever  is  the  greatest 
poet — I  don't  read  poetry  myself ;  I  might  write  a  history  or  even 
a  dictionary ;  but  above  all,  what  magnificent  letters  I  might  write 
to  the  *  Times.'  I  have  often  written  to  the  editor  before,  but  now 
there  would  be  no  more  talk  of  want  of  space,  when  the  spirits 
inspired  my  pen.  I  would  sign  myself  Junius  Junior — delightful 
alliteration.  Thomas  Puncheon  had*  been  made  famous  by  one 
kind  of  spirit — Junius  Junior  should  be  made  famous  by  another. 
Still,  though  I  did  not  distrust  Macairidis,  I  felt  that  I  was  afraid 
of  him ;  he  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  kind  of  uncanny  in- 
fluence over  me ;  even  now  that  he  was  gone  I  was  dimly  conscious 
of  his  will  still  working  in  me,  and  was  haunted  by  the  idea  that 
the  proposed  visit  would  have  to  be  paid  whether  I  wished  it 
or  no. 

In  a  few  days'  time  I  was  in  London.  Though  no  longer  taking 
any  active  part  in  my  business,  my  presence  was  occasionally  re- 
quired at  the  office,  and  thither  I  first  repaired.  I  got  through 
what  I  had  to  do  with  feverish  haste,  being  nervous  and  excited  at 
the  thought  of  my  coming  interview.  My  partner  remarked  my 
absence  of  mind,  and  commented  on  it  in  his  usual  sarcastic  way. 
He  is  my  wife's  brother,  and  I  do  not  like  him ;  we  were  at  school 
together,  and  it  was  he  who  first  invented  my  nickname  ^  Soft 
Tommy,'  which  still  sticks  in  the  memory  of  certain  fools.  At 
last  my  business  was  done. 

*  Well,  Tom,'  he  said,  *  as  you  say  you  will  be  in  town  for  some 
days,  you  had  better  dine  with  us  to-night.' 

*  Can't  do  it.     I  have  an  engagement.' 

<  With  whom?' 

*  William  Pitt,'  I  replied  absently. 

<  William  Pitt  ?  Don't  think  I  know  him.  Well,  come  and 
look  us  up  before  you  return  to  Brighton.     Good-bye.' 

I  was  vexed  with  what  I  had  said,  but  as  my  brother-in-law 
had  not  understood  it,  it  mattered  but  little.  Macairidis  lived  in 
a  part  of  London  where  I  had  never  been  before.  The  way  there 
was  somewhat  intricate,  up  and  down  all  kinds  of  by-streets  and 
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alleys — nevertheless  I  did  not  once  inquire  my  way ;  though  I  did 
not  notice  it  at  the  time,  I  must  have  gone  straight  and  unerringly 
through  the  strange  streets  as  if  drawn  by  a  loadstone.  I  found 
him  installed  in  fairly  decent  lodgings ;  he  told  me  he  was  ex- 
pecting me  —  gave  me  a  cigar — and  after  a  little  desultoiy 
conversation  we  entered  on  the  subject  that  had  brought  me 
there. 

I  do  not  remember  now  all  the  explanations  with  which  he 
favoured  me,  nor  do  I  think  I  altogether  understood  them  at  the 
time.  Speaking  roughly,  it  appeared  that  every  man  was  an  inside 
passenger  in  his  own  body,  and  had  the  power  of  getting  outside 
and  carrying  the  senses  of  the  body  with  him,  leaving  the  body 
behind  in  a  state  of  coma.  That  I  personally  had  this  power  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that,  for  I  have 
always  considered  myself  different  from  other  men.  That  Macairidis 
not  only  had  the  power  of  throwing  a  man  into  a  trance  and  con- 
trolling the  wanderings  of  the  inside  passenger,  but  could  also 
entrance  himself  and  wander  in  full  possession  of  his  senses 
wherever  he  wished — that  was  all  nothing,  Macairidis  said,  and 
any  one  might  be  able  tx)  do  so  much.  But  his  great  secret — a 
secret  which  the  world  supposed  to  have  died  with  tho  witch  of 
Endor — was  his  power  of  summoning  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  that 
the  spirit  summoned  was  obliged  to  present  itself  in  a  certain 
sphere — not  unconnected  with  many  mathematical  terms — in  an 
embodied  form;  that  he  could  project — that  was  the  word  he 
used — the  sentient  being  of  the  man  in  the  trance  into  the  same 
sphere,  and  cause  the  embodied  and  the  disenibodied  to  converse, 
his  own  will  forming  a  kind  of  telephone  for  the  question,  and  the 
unconscious  will  of  the  medium  forming  a  telephone  for  the  answer. 
Finally,  that  he  could  at  any  moment  entrance  himself  and  start 
off  to  consult  any  authority  of  antiquity  that  he  pleased.  Such 
powers  as  he  possessed  were  the  result  of  much  labour ;  with  my 
natural  qualities  and  his  guidance,  I  might  master  them  very 
quickly,  but  I  must  not  be  disheartened  if  at  first  I  fSsdled. 

*Let  me  try  at  once,'  I  exclaimed,  *and  summon  William  Pitt. 
The  "  Times  "  shall  have  such  a  letter  to-morrow  on  Irish  affairs  as 
will  convulse  the  whole  country.' 

*  Do  not  expect  too  much,  my  friend,  and  remember  that  as 
long  as  it  is  I  who  throw  you  into  the  trance  and  exercise  the  will, 
you  will  remember  nothing  afterwards,  and  will  have  to  depend  on 
my  account  of  what  has  passed.  Well,  we  will  try,  if  you  wish, 
at  once.    But  first  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  to-day^' 

I  described  in  detail  my  visit  to  the  office.  C^  r^r^n\o 

,  r^  -  .      ,   i.  .,  ,        .     gitizedby  VjOOQIC 

« Can  you  free  your  mind  from  these  busmess  matters  P  Can 
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you  concentrate  your  ideas  entirely  on  what  is  now  before  us  ?    If 
you  cannot,  I  warn  you  that  the  attempt  is  useless,' 

I  assured  him  that  the  events  of  the  day  were  quite  forgotten, 
and  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  my  mind  was  a  perfect 
blank. 

*  Good ;  try  and  keep  it  so.  That  should  give  you  little  trouble. 
Sit  down  in  this  chair  by  the  window,  and  look  me  in  the  face.' 

The  late  evening  light  fell  equally  on  both  our  faces.  As  I 
leant  back  in  my  chair,  my  eyes  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
sombre  light  that  poured  from  the  dark  ones  facing  me.  Two 
dusky  hands  came  and  went  before  my  face,  making  slow  passes. 
Suddenly  everything  disappeared. 

•  .  •  .  •  .  • 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  some  one  rubbing  my  forehead.  I 
was  still  sitting  in  a  chair,  but  it  was  not  the  same  one,  nor  facing 
the  same  direction ;  the  blinds  had  been  drawn  down  and  the  gas 
was  lighted.  I  felt  deadly  tired.  So  heavy  was  the  feeling  of 
oppression  that  I  could  hardly  speak. 

*  I  have  been  asleep,'  I  murmured  at  last. 

Macairidis  returned  no  answer,  but  continued  to  smooth  my 
forehead.  Gradually  the  sense  of  fatigue  and  oppression  left  me, 
though  I  was  still  conscious  of  an  indefinable  feeling  of  lassitude. 
At  length  Macairidis  ceased  from  his  exertions  and  dropped  into  a 
chair  as  if  exhausted  ;  his  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  his  eyes 
half  closed. 

*  Well,'  I  said  impatiently,  *  was  it  a  success,  or  did  you  fail  ? 
I  feel  myself  as  if  I  had  awoke  from  sleep,  and  was  none  the 
better  for  it.' 

*  A  success  ?  Well,  it  was  hardly  altogether  successful,  but  for 
a  first  attempt  it  was  very  good — very  good  indeed.  Yes  !  I  think 
you  will  make  a  wonderful  medium.  But  first  tell  me,  do  you 
remember  nothing  that  has  passed  ?  ' 

*  Nothing ;  it  is  as  though  I  have  been  dead ;  nothing  whatever. 
Nay,  I  do  remember  something.  Who  was  it  that  said  to  me — 
"  Write !  write !  write  as  I  tell  you  ?  "  Surely  I  must  have  heard 
those  words,  for  I  seem  to  hear  them  still.' 

Macairidis  looked  at  me  anxiously.  *  Can  you  remember  no 
more  than  that  ? '  he  said.  *  Try  to  recall  who  it  was  that  said 
them.' 

*No;  I  can  remember  nothing  more.  I  tell  you  it  was  as 
though  I  had  been  dead.' 

*  It  is  curious  then  that  you  should  remember  that.  I  will  tell 
you  now  what  has  passed.  Once  that  you  were  thrown  into  a 
trance,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guiding  your  thoughts ;  I  projected 
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your  sentient  being  into  space  and  brought  it  into  contact  with 
the  embodied  spirit  of  Pitt,  You  described  him  to  me  accurately 
enough ;  I  made  you  converse  with  him  and  hoped  for  great  re- 
sults, for  never  have  I  so  easily  controlled  a  new  will  before. 
Unfortunately  your  occupations  of  to-day  defeated  my  intentions ; 
you  would  speak  to  him  of  nothing  but  business ;  the  questions 
that  I  dictated  to  you,  you  disregarded,  and  put  others  of  your 
own ;  the  answers  in  consequence  were  confused  and  useless.  At 
one  time  you  cried,  "  He  tells  me  to  write.  How  can  I  write  it 
down  when  I  have  neither  ink  nor  paper  ?  " — ^that  must  have  been 
the  impression  that  has  still  remained  in  your  mind,  and  let  me 
tell  you  that  such  recollections  are  not  a  good  sign.' 

I  felt  vaguely  disappointed,  although  I  had  been  warned  not  to 
expect  too  much.  Suddenly,  as  I  was  putting  on  my  gloves,  I 
caught  sight  of  my  fingers. 

*  Hullo !  but  I  must  have  written  something  after  all,  for  raj 
fingers  are  inky.' 

*  Ink  ? '  cried  Macairidis,  *  Ah !  I  am  afraid  that  is  another 
result  of  your  morning's  work.* 

^  Impossible.  I  never  wrote  a  line.  I  had  on  my  gloves  until 
I  came  here.' 

*  Voyone  gaf  Macairidis  took  my  hand  and  gravely  examined 
my  fingers.  *  Ah,  bah !  mon  ami,  you  are  joking ;  there  is  no  ink 
there,' 

*  But  look,  man ;  look  at  my  forefinger,' 

Macairidis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^  It  is  like  the  stain  on 
the  fingers  of  your  Lady  Macbeth  then ;  it  exists  only  in  your 
imagination.  Listen ;  you  are  a  little  over-excited  and  nervous. 
To-day's  work  has  been  very  good,  for  you  have  proved  yourself  a 
splendid  subject ;  but  in  order  that  you  may  get  your  reward  and 
profit  by  these  experiences,  you  must  not  enter  upon  them  as  you 
did  to-day  with  your  mind  so  preoccupied  with  other  matters. 
Can  you  go  away  from  London  for  a  few  days,  straight  from  this 
house  at  once,  open  not  a  letter  for  that  time,  see  no  one  on 
business,  somewhere  where  you  will  be  absolutely  alone,  and  then 
return  here  for  another  trial  ? ' 

I  said  I  might  go  to  my  country  house,  which  was  then  empty, 
and  leave  my  fiamily  and  friends  In  ignorance  of  my  where- 
abouts, 

*  Do  so,'  he  said,  *  and  return  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Eemember,  on  no  account  read  or  write  letters ;  keep  yourself  quite 
quiet  and  tranquil,  and  the  next  time  I  shall  hope  for  a  complete 
success.     Good-bye,  and  don't  forget  what  I  8a|^'^^  ^  GoOqIc 

I  went.    How  slowly  that  week  passed — horribly  slowly r  The 
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inkstain  yielded  to  soap  and  water,  much  like  other  inkstains  do ; 
or  perhaps  my  imagination  helped  to  wash  it  out.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  I  hurried  back  to  town ;  jumped  into  a  cab  and  tried  in 
vain  to  calm  my  excitement  before  I  arrived  at  the  house  where 
Macairidis  lived.  The  cabman  did  not  know  the  street,  and  oddly 
enough  I  could  not  direct  him,  all  the  strange  instinct  that  before 
guided  my  steps  there  seemed  to  have  deserted  me,  and  we 
blundered  about  the  streets  a  long  time  before  we  arrived.  A 
severe-looking  landlady  opened  the  door. 

*  Mr.  Macairidis— do  you  want  ?    He's  gone  these  four  days.' 

*  Gone  ?  Where  to  ?  But  he  must  be  coming  back,  for  1  have 
an  appointment  with  him.' 

*  He  ain't  a-coming  back  here,  then.  He  paid  his  bill  and  took 
away  his  things.  Said  he  was  leaving  England.  Going  to  the 
Continent,  I  suppose ;  he's  a  forrin  gent,  and  comes  from  those 
parts.  No !  he  didn't  say  anything  about  you.  Didn't  leave  any 
address  either.' 

For  a  minute  I  was  dumbfounded.  The  shock  was  so  great 
that  landlady,  front  door,  and  cabhorse  all  seemed  to  waltz  before 
my  eyes.  What  was  I  to  do  now  ?  Here  I  had  been  wasting  a 
whole  week  in  the  country,  keeping  my  imagination  nice  and 
blank,  all  to  no  purpose.  I  do  not  often  use  strong  language,  but 
on  this  occasion — well,  the  landlady  hastily  shut  the  door  and  the 
cabman  grinned.  I  jumped  into  the  cab  again,  and  told  the  man 
to  drive  to  my  office,  and  vowing  I  would  never  trust  a  Greek 
again.     My  brother-in-law  did  not  seem  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

*Well,  Tom!  so  here  you  are  at  last.  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  time  ?  You  don't  look  over  well.  I  am  afraid  your  friend 
William  Pitt  does  not  agree  with  you.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  Sitting  up  late  at  nights  and  playing  "  blind  hooky  "  with 
him?' 

< William  Pitt?'  I  replied  stiffly.  «What  do  you  know  of 
William  Pitt  ?    William  Pitt  does  not  play  «  blind  hooky." ' 

*  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have  got  a  lot  of  money  out 
of  you,  whatever  his  little  game  may  be.  And  really,  Tom,  now  I 
am  on  the  subject,  I  must  say  that  you  are  somewhat  irregular  in 
your  proceedings.  Why  on  earth  could  you  not  have  told  me 
the  other  day  that  you  intended  to  draw  on  us  so  heavily  ?  ' 

*  Draw  on  you  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?    I  never  drew  on  you.' 
My  partner's  face  turned  to  a  ghastly  pallor,  and  his  jaw 

dropped.  '  Heaven  and  earth !  man — you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
bill  was  forged  ?  No,  it  is  impossible,  there  was  your  letter  of 
advice  that  came  by  that  morning's  post.  Here — you  Jones — 
bring  that  letter  and  bill,  and  show  them  to  Mr.  Puncheon.    Look 
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here,  Tom,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  is  not  your  writing  ?     Just 
look  at  the  letter.     Isn't  that  your  writing  ? ' 

I  looked  at  the  letter — it  was  mine ;  but  when  or  how  could  I 
have  written  it  ?  'I  beg  to  advise ' — *  favour  of  Willia  m  Pitt ' — 
*two  thousand  pounds' — *  payable  at  sight' — the  words  swam 
before  my  eyes,  I  took  up  the  bill.  Yes !  that  was  mine  also- 
I  took  up  the  letter  again.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  But 
how — when  ?  My  heart  sank  within  me,  for  I  remembered  the 
imaginary  ink  on  my  fingers. 

*  Did  you  meet  it  ? '  at  last  I  stammered  out. 

*  Did  we  ?  Why,  d — n  it  all,  sir,'  roared  out  my  brother-in- 
law,  his  face  white  with  passion,  *  will  you  tell  me  or  will  you 
not  ?    Is  that  your  handwriting  and  signature  ? ' 

*  Yes  it  is.     I  wrote  it.' 

^  Thank  Heaven ! '  and  he  fell  back  on  an  office  stool  and 
mopped  his  forehead.  *  Now,  my  very  dear  sir,  will  you  kindly 
explain  what  it  all  means,  and  why  you  pretended  ignorance  of 
the  transaction  ? ' 

*  Explain  ? '  I  cried  in  sudden  fury.  *  Why  should  I  explain? 
I  drew  the  bill — at  least  I  suppose  I  did — and  the  money  is  paid. 
That  is  all  I  know,  and  that  is  all  you  need  know.  I  don't  know 
what  the  deuce  you  are  making  such  a  fuss  about.  At  any  rate  I 
am  going  to  catch  my  train ;  so  good  morning ! '  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  flung  out  of  the  office.     I  do  almost  hate  my  brother-in-law. 

Two  thousand  pounds  !  two  thousand  pounds !  Yes,  the  money 
was  gone — and  so  was  Bobert  Macairidis.  William  Pitt  indeed  ! 
So  Robert  Macairidis  was  something  more  than  a  Demosthenes — 
he  was  also  a  William  Pitt. 

No,  the  suspicion  is  too  horrible.  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  much 
prefer  to  think  that  it  was  the  embodied  spirit  after  all,  only  very 
much  embodied  and  with  a  pocket  to  put  the  money  into.  Was 
not  that  unscrupulous  conduct  even  in  a  ghost  ?  Is  it  a  scrupu- 
lously honest  thing  for  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Pitt  to  make  me 
draw  bills  in  favour,  while  another  man  held  me  in  a  trance  ?  And 
what  possible  use  can  he  make  of  the  money,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  One  consolation  at  least  I  have,  if  he  has  expended  it  in 
bribery  down  there,  the  money  will  melt  in  his  clients'  pockets. 

W.   F.   HUBBARD. 
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I  HAVE  always  felt  it  to  be  a  cause  for  thankfulness  to  Heaven 
that  I  was  born  with  a  soul  above  my  business.  There  never  was 
anything  poor  or  mean-spirited  about  me.  I  say  this  with  all  due 
modesty ;  but,  as  I  am  taking  the  reader  into  my  confidence,  and 
am  about  to  tell  him  the  secrets  of  my  breast,  it  is  fitting  that  he 
should  know  what  a  great  and  original  soul  dwells  there,  or  he 
cannot  understand  how  I  came  to  make  the  extraordinary  and 
immortal  discovery  presently  to  be  unfolded. 

My  mother — who,  I  observe  in  parenthesis,  was  a  woman  of 
singular  truthfulness — would  often  observe  that  I  was  a  very 
remarkable  child.  I  did  nothing,  she  averred,  like  other  children, 
out  of  pure  unintelligent  action,  but — I  have  her  word  for  it — was 
a  wonderful  observer,  and,  ere  I  was  two  years  of  age,  had  made 
great  progress  in  the  mechanical  theory  of  toys.  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  pull  them  to  pieces  to  see  what  was  inside.  My  god- 
mother also  said  that  I  had  a  very  inquiring  mind.  My  father,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  called  me  a  *  young  destructive,'  but  that  was  a 
mistake ;  for  I  have  since  learned — ^and  I  am,  the  reader  should 
know,  deeply  versed  in  physical  science — that  things  may  be  con- 
verted or  resolved,  but  that  nothing  is  ever  destroyed.  It  was 
thus  that  I  resolved  my  infantile  toys  into  their  original  elements, 
in  order  that  I  might  know  the  beginning  of  things.  Later  on  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  was  this  inquiring  and  analytical  tendency  of 
mine  that  led  in  part  to  the  discovery  of  The  Great  Cryp — ^but  I 
must  not  anticipate. 

At  school,  I  frankly  confess,  I  did  not  make  a  great  hit — at 
least,  I  did  not  appear  in  the  prize-lists;  but  how  many 'great 
men  have  been  like  me  ?  It  is  the  best  wine  that  keeps  longest 
and  that  reaches  perfection  last.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  since  per- 
ceived, I  became  perfect  in  mathematics,  science,  literature,  and 
many  other  things  at  school.  I  also  acquired  what  has  stood  me 
in  good  stead  since,  the  eavoir  faire  (I  am  an  excellent  French 
scholar)  that  bespeaks  a  man  of  the  world ;  and,  even  at  that  time, 
my  Oeisteakraft  (I  have  Qenrian  at  my  finger-ends)  was  extra- 
ordinary. 

In  short,  when  I  entered  my  father's  business,  I  already  felt 
^  a  dim  consciousness  of  power ' ;  and  it  is  Horace,  not  I,  who  says 
that  a  man  with  such  a  consciousness  is  a  bom  leader  of  men.  I 
remarked  that  I  came  into  the  world  with  a  soul  above  my  busi- 
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ness,  and  I  should  now  say  what  that  business  was.  My  fiGtUier, 
then,  was  a  grocer — a  wholesale  grocer,  be  it  observed — and  I  was 
his  clerk.  The  produce  of  every  quarter  of  the  world  flowed  into 
his  emporium  (we  used  to  call  it  a  warehouse),  and  it  was  thus  that 
I  became  a  cosmopolitan.  Every  chest  of  tea  in  the  establish- 
ment reminded  me  of  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  and  the  pig- 
tails of  Cathay ;  every  bag  of  coflFee,  of  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  or 
the  Sultan  of  Mocha ;  and  the  gums  and  spices  were  fragrant  with 
the  scented  breath  of  Araby  and  Ind.  The  discerning  reader  will 
have  perceived  from  this  idea  that  I  was  a  poet ;  concerning  which 
he  will  learn  more  when  I  come  to  speak  of  The  Great  Crypto— 
but  there,  I  am  anticipating  again.  In  short,  ever  and  anon,  as  I 
noted  in  day-books  and  ledgers  the  entries  and  exits  of  bales,  bags, 
and  barrels  to  and  from  the  fleeting  stage  of  my  father's  emporium, 
I  entered  also  there  sundry  meritorious  efiusions,  as  did  a  certain 
Mr.  Osbaldistone  also,  and  with  a  disagreeable  consequence  not 
altogether  dissimilar ;  but  this  consequence  did  not  disconcert  me, 
for  I  was  now  supported  by  a  full  consciousness  of  power. 

The  reader  may  suppose — as  I,  with  all  due  modesty,  some- 
times did — that  I  was  thus  fully  armoured,  and  prepared  to  do 
battle  with  the  Titans ;  but,  sooth  to  tell,  there  was  a  weak  place 
in  my  accoutrement,  where  Thetis  had  gripped  me  (in  the  hearty 
not  the  heel) ;  for  all  my  savoir  /aire,  my  Geisteakraft^  and  my 
consciousness  of  power  fled  like  a  shadow  at  the  approach  of 
Mary  Jane. 

Mary  Jane!  that  sweet  appellation!  what  memories  hang 
thereby  1  First  a  child,  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired,  merrily  prat^ 
tling ;  crying  also  sometimes,  when  my  inquiring  mind  sought  the 
beginning  of  things,  and  resolved  her  toys  into  their  elements. 
Then  a  girl,  still  blue-eyed,  still  flaxen-haired,  more  sylphlike, 
more  thoughtful,  more  lovable.  Then  a  woman,  a  budding 
woman,  so  straight  and  graceful,  such  charm  in  her  manner, 
such  sympathy  in  her  eye,  such  melody  in  her  voice,  such  beauty 
in  her  smile ! 

I  never  could  tell — it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  for  me — why 
my  thoughts  came  slowly,  and  my  tongue  refused  utterance  in  the 
presence  of  Mary  Jane.  But  so  it  was.  The  reader  is  in  my 
confidence.  The  dullest  clerk  in  an  ofiice  would  then  have  been 
more  brilliant  than  I.  And  if  ever  the  thoughts  rushed  impetu- 
ously, and  the  heart  was  full  to  utterance,  what  plaguy  turn  of 
fortune  was  it  that  shaped  our  speech  in  the  commonplace  grooves 
of  weather,  tennis,  and  garden-parties  ?  It  was  untoward  Fate, 
no  fault  of  mine,  that  all  the  fine  speeches  I  meditated  in  solitude 
were  dumb  in  the  presence  of  Maiy  Jane. 
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I  felt  this  thumb-mark  of  Thetis  all  the  more,  because  Jones, 
the  other  fellow,  was  as  frank  and  free  of  speech  with  her  as  with 
the  nurses  at  his  hospital.  He  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  obtuse 
beings  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  money,  and  he  had  just  taken  his  first  diploma,  and  been 
appointed  assistant  house-surgeon  at  his  hospital. 

We  often  met — met  at  her  mother's  house  over  afternoon-tea, 
met  in  our  walks  abroad,  met  untowardly  everywhere ;  and  I  could 
not  but  see  sometimes  that  Jones  assumed  an  absiurdly  patronising 
tone  towards  me — in  fact,  I  have  overheard  him  speak  of  me  to 
Mary  Jane  herself  as  *  little  Tappleby.'  It  is  true  that  I  was  not 
tall,  but  then  Alexander  Pope  was  a  little  man  too.  It  was  hard, 
however,  to  be  called  *  little  Tappleby '  by  a  coarse  fellow  like 
Jones,  who  lacked  distinction  sadly. 

But  misfortune  itself  is  not  without  advantages  to  an  original 
soul.  It  has  drawn  most  wondrous  melodies  from  many  a  wounded 
spirit,  and,  in  my  case,  was  the  last  needful  ingredient  in  the 
shining  crucible  of  my  poetic  imaginings.  It  was  always  when  I 
most  fully  agreed  with  Childe  Harold  that 

Life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim 

that  my  soul  grew  too  large  for  its  tenement,  expanded  with  the 
divine  afflatus,  and  poured  forth  a  veritable  Niagara  of  poesy. 
The  reader  will  tmderstand  the  great  modesty  with  which  I  make 
this  remark — for  I  am  naturally  a  very  retiring  man — ^but  it  is 
not  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  somewhat  important  that  he  should  know  it. 

Let  me  explain.  I  have  always  felt  the  greatest  repulsion 
from  the  forwardness  of  those  young  writers  who  send  their  efiFu- 
sions  to  the  Laureate  and  ask  him  to  write  them  a  letter  analy- 
tical of  their  merits.  I  never  could  do  such  a  thing,  so  I  hit 
upon  a  new  idea.  I  sent  my  *  Dewdrop  in  the  Eye  of  Night '  to 
Tennyson,  and  my  '  Aurora's  Eepast '  to  Browning,  telling  each 
that,  if  he  felt  the  poetic  fire  that  filled  these  effusions,  I  should 
be  well  content  if  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  silence,  as  I 
would  not  trouble  him  to  write  a  line.  Neither  of  these  great 
poets  disturbed  my  happy  serenity  by  a  single  word. 

This  was  one  of  my  original  ideas;  and  I  would  have  the 
reader  know — it  is  important  for  the  purpose  of  what  follows  that 
be  should  know — that  I  am  nothing  if  not  original.  In  fact,  it 
was  my  originality  that  led  chiefly  to  the  discovery  of  The  Great 
Cryptogram.  There — I  did  not  intend  yet  to  mention  the  moving 
word,  but  I  am  full  of  it  (as  an  egg  is  fall  of  meat),  and  could  not 
help  it.    But,  to  continue :  it  has  always  been  part  of  my  philo- 
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sophical  method  in  my  many  inquiries  to  reject  consistently  the 
apparent  and  obvious,  which  any  fool  can  lay  hold  of,  and  to  pnrsae 
lUce  a  sleuth-hound  the  recondite  and  obscure.  The  reader  mil 
infer  from  this  that  I  have  studied  somewhat  in  the  school  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  and  other  Germans ;  and,  in  this  line,  he  may  read 
ere  long  my  extensive  treatise  on  ^  The  Negation  of  Entity '  (now 
in  MS.),  in  which  I  have  demonstrated  that  great  position  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt.  In  diving  below  the  surface  of  things,  to 
discover  what  only  a  penetrating  intellect  can  discover,  I  have 
always  felt  myself  to  be  holding  aloft  the  torch  of  initiatory  power, 
which  is  well-nigh  in  these  days  extinguished  in  humankind.  In 
short,  I  have  long  determined  to  abjure  that  miserable  practice  of 
continually  pouring  the  old  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  to  make  it 
plain  that  originality  is  not  dead  in  me.  The  only  question  was 
the  unanswered  question.  How  ?  *  How,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  shall 
this  great  demonstration  of  my  originality  be  made  ? '  The  reader 
will  presently  learn. 

At  that  time  I  was  accustomed  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mary 
Jane,  having,  from  old  friendship,  the  enir^t  of  her  mother's 
house ;  and  every  time  I  went  there  I  drank  still  more  deeply  the 
sweet  poison  of  her  glance.  In  fact  I  was  madly  in  love.  Some 
said  I  was  infatuated.  But,  just  in  proportion  as  the  spell  worked 
upon  me,  just  as  the  enchantment  grew,  so  did  I  become  meta- 
phorically dumb.  I  was  no  more  able  to  tell  her  of  my  love  than 
I  should  have  thought  of  holding  a  candle  to  the  moon.  That  is 
to  say,  as  I  expressed  it  before,  all  my  aavoirfaire  and  conscious- 
ness of  power  fled  at  the  approach  of  Mary  Jane.  It  was  truly 
lamentable,  cruelly  unfortunate;  but,  after  all,  there  was  the 
reassuring  thought  that  every  great  man  has  somehow  failed  at  n 
very  critical  moment  of  his  career. 

Things  at  last  came  to  a  climax — sooner  or  later  they  always 
do.  I  was  making  one  of  my  afternoon  calls  in  the  familiar  draw- 
ing-room, sitting  on  the  extreme  edge  of  my  chair,  with  my  knees 
close  together,  and  my  hat  upon  them  (an  elegant  posture  that,  I 
knew,  became  me)  talking  to  Mary  Jane,  who,  dressed  to  perfec- 
tion, and  wreathed  in  smiles,  looked  more  radiant  than  ever.  The 
daylight  fell  dimly  through  the  windows,  for  it  was  autumn,  but 
a  cheerful  blaze  leapt  up  on  the  hearth — a  moment  for  confidences, 
as  I  saw  later,  if  I  had  but  seized  it.    However,  I  did  not. 

*  We  have  got  a  box  for  the  theatre  this  evening,'  she  said  at 
last  after  a  pause,  ^  and  mamma  will  be  glad  if  you  will  escort  us, 
and  come  and  dine  here  first.' 

^  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  most  delighted,'  I  said,  with  all  the 
sweetness  I  could  summon,  <  most  charmed  and  delighted/ 
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Mrs.  Mallinger  soon  entered,  and  repeated  the  invitation,  and 
with  alacrity  I  departed  home,  pat  on  my  most  extensive  shirt- 
front  and  my  stiffest  collar,  returned  to  the  house,  dined  via^Orvis 
to  my  divinity,  and  in  an  hour  more,  before  a  whole  theatre-ful, 
waB  sitting  in  a  prominent  box  between  Mrs.  Mallinger  and  Mary 
Jane.  I  felt  in  a  proud  position,  and  it  seemed  like  an  hour  of 
triumph. 

The  curtain  drew  up.  It  was  *  Richelieu ' — a  play  I  greatly 
like,  because  there  are  some  sentiments  in  it  that  I  admire, 
especially  ^  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,'  and  ^  that 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail*  The  acting,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  me,  and  I  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks  upon  it — 
for  I  am  a  dramatic  critic  of  unfailing  accuracy. 

I  was  just  pointing  out  some  awkwardness  in  the  by-play  to 
Mary  Jane,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  elsewhere,  and  I  saw 
her  smile  and  wave  her  iajo.  to  some  one  across  the  theatre.  It  was 
no  other  than  that  obtuse  mortal  Jones,  who  was  sitting  with 
some  friends  in  the  opposite  box.  Two  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
before  the  door  behind  us  opened,  and  he  entered,  shook  hands 
with  us  all,  said,  *  Hallo,  Tappleby,  who  ever  would  have  expected 
to  find  you  here  ? '  sat  down  behind  Mary  Jane,  and  stayed  there 
the  whole  evening  through,  displacing  with  flippant  and  irrelevant 
badinage  (which,  I  regretted  to  perceive,  seemed  greatly  to  amuse 
Mary  Jane)  the  fine  criticism  of  the  drama  that  I  was  prepared  to 
make.  I  flatter  myself  that  she  would  have  appreciate  the  acute 
discernment  I  should  have  displayed. 

But  it  was  not  to  be ;  and  I  assure  the  reader  that,  upon  my 
return  home,  between  jealousy,  rage,  disgust,  and  disappointment, 
I  did  not  get  to  sleep  until  full  two  hours  after  my  usual  time. 
This  will  show  how  greatly  I  was  moved. 

The  result  was  that  I  arose  in  the  morning  in  a  state  of 
feverish  unrest,  and  with  my  thoughts  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 
toward  I  could  not  tell  what.  As  afterwards  appeared,  it  was  a 
state  analogous  to  that  which  the  old  physicians  would  call  ^  the 
coction  of  the  humours,'  the  moment  when  everything  was  ripe  in 
the  interior  economy  for  some  great  change.  It  was  with  me  the 
moment  when  the  idea  of  The  Great  Cryptogram,  whose  haunting 
prescience  had  long  been  with  me,  first  bodied  itself  forth  in  solid 
and  tangible  shape. 

I  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  me  to  do  some  great  act  or 
make  some  astounding  discovery  that  should  move  the  world  by 
its  magnitude,  should  demonstrate  all  those  powers  of  which  I  was 
conscious,  glorify  me  in  the  eyes  of  Mary  Jane,  and  cover  with 
unending  confusion  the  miserable  Jones,  I  determined,  thereupon. 
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that  every  hour  free  from  the  grocery  emporixim  should  be  passed  in 
the  solitude  of  my  chamber  until  that  great  deed  should  be  done* 

I  laboured  at  it  for  a  fortnight  and  more,  and  the  stress  of 
mind  wore  me  almost  to  a  shadow ;  but,  when  I  came  forth,  I  had 
demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and,  when  I  publish  the 
full  record  of  my  operations,  shall  prove  to  the  world's  satisfaction 
also,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  it  ever  heard  of. 

No  less  than  this,  that  Tennyson's  *  Idylls  of  the  King '  were 
written  by  Eobert  Browning. 

The  reader  is  taken  aback,  astounded,  struck  of  a  heap, 
flabbergasted  (to  use  a  vulgar  word).  It  is  precisely  what  I 
intended  he  should  be.  This  is  a  discovery  calculated  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  and  take  the  world  by  storm.  It  is  an  original 
idea — one  that  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  accessible  to  any 
fool,  but  that  requires  a  penetrating  intellect  to  get  at,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  characteristic  of  me.  I  have  been  labouring 
up  to  this  point  to  show  the  reader,  with  all  due  modesty,  that  I 
am  an  original  thinker,  have  a  particular  analytical  power,  and 
aptitude  for  getting  at  the  beginning  of  things,  love  above  all 
things  the  recondite  and  obscure,  and  am  a  poet  and  critic  into 
the  bargain. 

*But,'  I  hear  him  say,  *  granting  you  all  this,  who  ever  ex- 
pected to  find  that  Browning  wrote  Tennyson  ? ' 

*  Exactly,'  my  dear  reader,  say  I,  *but  we  have  it  on  high 
authority  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens,  and  that, 
surely,  is  d  pinori  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  my  theory.' 

*Well,'  he  goes  on,  *but  could  any  two  men  write  more  dis- 
similarly, than  these  two  ? ' 

*  There  again  I  agree  with  you,'  I  say,  *but  the  harmony 
between  them  is  the  unity  of  variety  that  exists  in  animate  and 
inanimate  nature.'    .. 

But  a  truce  to  this  imaginary  colloquy,  and  let  me,  with  the 
reader's  closest  attention,  explain  the  steps  by  which  I  made  my 
Cryptogram  and  reached  the  great  discovery. 

He  must  know,  then,  that  I  have  long  felt  there  was  something 
mysterious  about  the  *  Idylls  of  the  King.'  I  go  no  further  at 
present  than  this,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  I  may  prove 
hereafter.  The  reason  of  this  feeling  is  perhaps  my  inveterate 
method  of  rejecting  the  plain  and  obvious  for  the  cryptic  and 
obscure;  and,  when  I  shut  myself  in  my  chamber,  and  began  to 
ponder  with  definite  purpose  upon  the  poems,  I  soon  found 
things  to  strengthen  my  suspicions.  Before  I  had  gone  through 
many  pages  I  heard  the  people  lift  up  their  voices  against  the 
child  Arthur,  .^^.^^^  ,^  Google 
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And  find  nor  face  nor  bearing,  limbs  nor  yoice, 
Are  like  to  Arthur  whom  we  knew ; 

and  so,  I  thought,  might  people  at  first  cry  out  against  the  dis- 
covery that  I  was  resolved  to  make.  But  I  was  the  more  urged 
on  to  my  task,  and  I  had  not  proceeded  much  further  before  I 
found  in  the  ^  riddling  triplets  of  old  time '  the  statement  that 

A  young  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by. 

The  thing  began  now  to  be  plain ;  there  was  a  secret  hidden,  and 
the  prescient  writer  of  these  lines  had  foreseen  the  hour  when  I, 
in  my  solitary  chamber,  should  seek,  as  he  expressed  it,  the 

Truth,  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  be. 

I  was  now  like  a  sleuth-hound  in  quest  of  his  quarry,  and  confi- 
dent, with  Gareth,  that 

This  ^^  of  mine 
Was  finer  gold  than  any  goose  can  lay  ; 

as  full  of  my  subject,  indeed,  as  any  goose-egg  could  be  full  of  meat. 
It  may  cross  the  reader's  mind  at  this  point  that  I  was  riding 
a  hobby  to  death,  but  he  will  see  that  it  was  not  so.     What  could 
be  more  striking,  I  ask,  than  the  old  Seer's  remark  to  Gareth — 

Know  ye  not  the  Riddling  of  the  Bards  P 
Confusion,  and  illusion,  and  relation, 
£luBion,  and  occasion,  and  evasion  P 

Here,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  writer  mocking  at  his  readers,  dancing 
before  them  like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp.  And  mark,  the  word  is  not 
*  Bard,'  but  *  Bards.'  So  there  was  not  one  poet,  but  two  poets, 
in  the  mystery ;  and  it  is  added. 

For  thou  ait  not 
Thou  seemest,  but  I  know  thee  who  thou  art. 

Now,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  further  doubt.  I  had  got 
the  trail  of  the  scent,  the  confusion  and  illusion  of  two  poets,  one 
of  whom  was  not  what  he  seemed.  But  the  scent  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  and  the  now  doubtful  poet,  spurring  me  on  my 
path  of  discovery  by  innuendo  and  implication,  warned  me  also  of 
those  who  deceive  themselves 


or  who 


By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  true. 
Here,  thro*  the  feeble  twilight  of  this  world ; 

Follow  wandering  fires 
Lost  in  the  quagmire. 


At  times  he  would  draw  the  trail  of  a  herring  across  the  scent, 
until  I  grew  weary ,*and  was  tempted  to  cry  out  with  Percivale, 
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<  This  Quest  is  not  for  thee ' ;  but  still,  like  that  knight,  I  fared 
on  until  I  reached  the  glorious  end. 

I  am  coming  rapidly  to  that  end.  Now,  I  had  observed  that 
though  the  mysterious  writer  was  lavish  in  his  use  of  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  fields,  of  purple 
and  violet,  and  almost  of  every  colour  that  glorifies  the  earth,  he 
distinctly  fought  shy  of  brown.  I  prefer  to  write  it  with  a  capital 
B, — thus.  Brown.  The  word  Brown  is,  moreover,  never  used  with- 
out some  special  significance  in  the  very  few  places  of  its  occur- 
rence. I  will  refer  specially  to  that  instance  where  Pelleas  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  lay 

At  random  looking  over  the  Brotcn  earth 
Thro'  that  green-gloomtn^  twilight  of  the  grove. 

Now  mark,  that  he  was  specially  looking  over  the  Brown  earth 
through  the  green-glooming  twilight.  This  is  mystery  indeed ! 
If  the  reader  will  now  count  six  syllables  from  the  word  Broum^  he 
will  reach  the  syllable  ing.  When  I  discovered  this  palpable 
fact  ^  in  the  glooming  twilight,'  I  cried  out  *  Eureka ! '  I  had 
found  the  name  of  Mr.  Browning,  hidden  in  the  piece !  There 
was  no  mistake  about  it,  and  I  had  found  the  speaking  number  at 
the  same  time.  This  was  the  number  six,  from  which  I  inferred 
the  existence  of  The  Great  Cryptogram,  hidden  within  the  poems. 

I  should  like  the  reader  to  note  here  my  characteristic  origin- 
ality in  taking  the  commonplace  number  six.  Any  one  else  in 
search  of  a  mystery  would  have  selected  a  mysterious  number — 
perhaps  one,  two,  three,  seven,  or  thirteen.  But  I  preferred  to 
use  the  number  six,  simply  because  every  one  else  would  have 
rejected  it;  and  it  has  been  seen  how  it  led  me  at  once  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  Browning. 

It  remains  now  to  tell  in  a  few  words  how  the  number  six  was 
used  for  the  deciphering  of  The  Great  Cryptogram.  After  num- 
berless trials,  I  hit  upon  a  perfectly  mathematical  system,  which 
answered,  with  wonderful  results,  to  my  absolute  satisfaction.  My 
plan  was  to  take  the  number  of  each  page,  and  to  multiply  it 
by  6,  or  some  multiple  of  6,  as  12,  18,  or  24 ;  sometimes  to  add  or 
deduct  6,  or  one  of  its  multiples,  to  or  from  the  results ;  or  occa- 
sionally to  divide  by  6.  If  I  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  result 
in  this  way,  I  would  use  the  half  of  six,  which  several  times  helped 
me ;  for  I  had  in  view  the  confusion,  illusion,  and  evasion  of  the 
bards.  However,  by  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  I  reached  a 
certain  number,  which  had  a  strictly  mathematical  relation  to  my 
figure  6 ;  and,  counting  from  the  first  word  on  each  page,  I  took 
the  word  indicated  by  that  particular  number,  as  I  had  worked  it 
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Out  for  the  purpose,  and  noted  it  down.  When  I  had  done  this 
with  about  fifty  pages,  I  discovered,  as  I  had  foreseen,  that  I  had 
a  perfectly  Ic^cfd  and  consecutiye  story,  which  related,  with  much 
curious  circumstance,  the  astounding  fact  that  <  The  Idylls  of  the 
King'  were  written  by  Mr.  Browning.  I  was  convinced  at  once, 
and  no  doubt  the  reader  will  be  the  same. 

He  must  not,  however,  expect  me  now  to  tell  him  my  whole 
secret ;  that  would  be  unreasonable.  If  I  did  so,  he  might  work 
away  more  rapidly  than  I  could,  decipher  a  whole  chapter,  and 
forestall  me  in  my  own  discovery.  What  I  tell  him  now  is  merely 
to  convince  him  of  my  originality  and  penetration,  and  to  whet  his 
appetite  for  more.  The  present,  in  fact,  is  a  judicious  foreshadow- 
ing, intended  to  raise  the  market,  of  what  is  some  day  to  follow. 
I  thought  at  one  time  of  sending  it  to  the  <  Nineteenth  Century,' 
but  after  sundry  ideas  had  passed  through  my  head,  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  has  induced  me  to  confide  it  in  confidence  to  his 
readers,  which  I  very  gladly  do. 

It  ran  a  narrow  chance  too,  as  I  shall  show,  of  convulsing  the 
world  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Daily  Telegraph '  (which  I  at  once 
divined  by  intuition  to  be  a  suitable  medium  for  the  fulminating 
of  the  great  discovery),  and  of  other  journals.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, as  will  presently  be  seen,  prevented  me  from  declaring 
myself  in  this  way.  Bat  I  was  not  disposed  to  let  my  Great  Cryp- 
togram lie  dead ;  I  had  too  much  respect  for  that  text  which 
forbids  a  man  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  I  knew  quite 
well  that  I  was  bom  to  illuminate  the  century. 

It  was  for  that  reason,  indeed,  that  I  rejected  the  modest  plan  of 
communicating  my  discovery  to  the  Bro?niing  Society,  which,  I  learnt 
afterwards,  had  been  dissolved.  I  had  also  an  idea  of  putting  my 
discovery  into  intelligible  form,  and  sending  it  simultaneously  to 
the  two  poets  concerned  ;  but  a  little  reflection  showed  me  that, 
as  they  had  plotted  between  them  the  secret  of  the  authorship, 
they  would  probably  choose  to  ignore  my  communication,  and  I 
knew  that  the  disclosure  would  be  more  striking  if  they  saw  it  in 
the  public  prints. 

I  therefore  prepared  a  grand  coup,  which  should,  as  I  then  in- 
tended, not  only  open  the  eyes  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, but  should  electrify  the  world  at  the  same  time.  I  began  by 
writing  out,  in  language  of  singular  lucidity,  the  general  conside- 
rations that  had  moved  me  in  my  work,  the  many  innuendoes 
and  implications  in  the  text  (slightly  hinted  at  above)  which  had 
spurred  me  on,  and  finally  announced  The  Great  Cryptogram, 
demonstrated  on  the  lines  I  have  named  (which  no  man  can  doubt) 
with  mathematical  accuraoy.    To  put  the  copestone  pn  the  whole 
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matter^  I  tabulated  the  results  of  my  work  on  i^ut  fifty  pages  of 
the  poem,  and  down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  (arrived  at  by 
my  figure  of  six  and  its  multiples)  I  set  out  word  by  word  the  ini- 
tiatory sentences  which  disclosed  the  great  secret  of  the  poets.  It 
has  since  been  remarked  that  these  sentences  are  so  clumsy  that 
neither  of  the  poets  in  question  could  have  written  them ;  but  this 
criticism  I  know  to  be  the  outcome  of  pure  ignorance  of  the 
matter  at  issue. 

When  I  had  put  the  facts  quite  clearly  and  to  my  satisfiicticm, 
I  proceeded,  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  to  make  a  number  of  fisdr  copies ; 
but,  work  as  hard  as  I  might,  three  nights  elapsed  before  they 
were  completed.  They  were  finished,  in  fact,  at  three  o'clock  on 
a  particular  Tuesday  morning,  each  enclosed,  with  a  note,  in  a 
large  envelope  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  *  Daily  Telegraph/ 
and  other  morning  papers. 

I  then  got  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep  a  wink.  The  packets 
were  to  be  posted  on  Wednesday  evening,  so  that,  reaching  the 
offices  on  the  following  morning,  each  editor  would  have  ample 
time  to  use  the  matter  for  the  Friday's  paper.  Visions  of  the 
gigantic  effect  of  my  labours  flitted  through  my  brain ;  I  saw  the 
long  columns  in  the  papers,  the  leading  articles  and  the  comments ; 
I  knew  that,  beneath  the  wide  Atlantic  and  distant  Pacific,  the 
startling  news  would  be  flashed  to  electrify  the  Antipodes ;  I  fdt 
that  every  tongue  would  tell  of  the  grand  disclosure,  that  my 
name  and  fame  would  be  a  household  word  in  every  land.  And 
brighter  still,  I  confess,  was  the  thought  that  Mary  Jane  would 
smile  upon  myself  and  my  cryptic  labours,  and  that  Jones  would 
be  banished  evermore. 

I  arose  in  the  morning  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  but 
pale  as  a  ghost ;  my  heart  beat  impetuously,  and  my  hand  trem- 
bled uncomfortably  at  the  breakfast^table.  The  great  packets, 
stamped  and  ready,  were  in  my  pocket  next  to  my  heart,  and  there, 
with  conscious  pride,  I  bore  them  throughout  the  day,  which 
passed  on  leaden  wings — until  the  afternoon. 

It  wsCs  now  nearly  three  weeks  since  I  had  seen  Maiy  Jane ; 
but  the  afternoon  did  at  last  come,  and,  with  panting  breath,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  familiar  drawing-room,  holding  in  my  hand, 
with  fidgety  anxiety,  the  copy  of  The  Great  Cryptogram  intended 
for  her. 

She  was  there,  with  her  mother,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  after- 
noon, and  a  lady  was  just  rising  to  leave  as  I  entered. 

^  Why,  Orlando ! '  they  exclaimed  almost  simultaneously,  ^  how 
white  and  thin  you  look !     You  have  been  ill,  surely  ? ' 

I  did  not  disabuse  them  at  once  of  the  idea.    To  teUthe  truth, 
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a  suspicion  passed  throngh  my  mind  that  Mary  Jane  might  be 
displeased,  not  knowing  of  my  labours,  thinking  I  had  neglected 
her  too  long.  So  I  replied,  *  Well,  yes,-  slightly — overwork,  you 
know.' 

In  another  minute  I  was  skilfully  balancing  a  cup  of  tea,  a 
piece  of  thin  bread  and  butter,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  The  Oreat 
Cryptogram  in  my  hands.  The  effort  was  too  much,  and  my  eye* 
glass  fell  into  the  tea ;  but  I  quickly  extricated  myself  from  the 
difficulty. 

<  Poor  thing ! '  said  Maiy  Jane,  <  so  that  horrid  business  has 
been  keeping  you  up  at  night,  and  interfering  with  your  meals.' 

At  the  moment  a  maid  came  and  called  Mrs.  Mallinger  to  see 
some  one  on  parish  business  in  another  room.  Happy  visitor  I  My 
benediction  be  upon  thee ! 

<  Well,  no,  Mary  Jane,'  I  said,  as  soon  as  her  mother  had  gone, 
^  to  tell  the  truth,  the  labour  that  has  blanched  my  cheek  and 
enfeebled  my  limbs  cannot  properly  be  characterised  as  horrid.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  great,  glorious,  and  spirit-stirring.' 

*  Dear  me ! '  she  ejaculated. 

^  Yes,'  I  said,  warming  to  the  subject,  and  losing,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Cryptogram,  all  the  bashfulness  that  had  hitherto 
burdened  me,  ^  it  has  been  a  magnificent  labour  and  far-reaching 
discovery,  whose  proclamation  shall  astound  the  world.  Behold  this 
paper ! '  I  held  it  up  in  my  right  hand ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  doing 
80  the  half-emptied  teacup  was  overturned  in  its  saucer,  saturating 
the  bread,  and  some  drops  fell  upon  my  hat.  ^  This  paper,'  I  went 
on  undisturbed  (and  I  saw  Mary  Jane's  eye  was  kindliug  with  my 
enthusiasm),  ^  contains  the  history  of  the  most  marvellous  discovery 
the  world  luts  ever  known — of  the  strangest  and  most  wonderful 
quest  that  mortal  ever  entered  upon.  I  have  brought  it  to  lay 
at  your  feet.'  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  arose,  disburdening 
myself  of  the  teacup,  the  saucer,  and  the  piece  of  bread,  and  went 
down  gracefully  on  one  knee.  *Take  it,  Mary  Jane,  the  first 
fruition  of  a  labour  intended  for  you ! ' 

She  bent  towards  me,  and  said,  <  Thank  you,  Orlando.  What- 
ever it  is,  I  am  sure  it  is  something  worthy  of  you ;  and  it  is  veiy 
kind  of  you  to  prepare  it  for  me.' 

^  Your  smile,'  I  said,  taking  her  hand,  ^  is  the  sweetest  reward 
of  my  labours,  and  the  first  beacon  of  my  hopes.'  She  blushed, 
and  looked  into  the  fire.  '  Did  you  never  suspect  that  a  heart 
palpitating  with  love  for  you  beat  within  this  breast?  '  I  placed 
my  hand  as  I  spoke  on  the  newspaper  copies  of  the  Cryptogram, 
and  they  crackled  responsively  to  the  touch.     <  Does  no  answering 
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thrill  move  you  ? '  I  went  on.  *  Tell  me  that  I  may  hope,  Mary 
Jane ! ' 

She  placed  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
<  Ask  mamma.' 

The  next  five  minutes  transcend  the  power  of  prose  to  describe. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  may  metaphorically  take  my  lyre  and  tell  my 
feelings  in  poetry. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  standing  by  the  fire,  my  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  her  head  resting  on  the  envelopes  intended 
for  the  morning  papers.  Our  thoughts  were  long  too  full  for  words, 
but  at  last  she  said,  ^  Tell  me,  Orlando,  what  is  this  discovery  yon 
have  made?' 

'  It  is  a  G-reat  Cryptogram,  dearest.' 

< A  what?' 

*  A  Great  Cryptogram, — I  may  say,  Tht  Great  Cryptogram.' 
<  Tell  me  more  about  it.    I  should  so  like  to  know.' 

My  tongue  was  loosened,  and  I  poured  forth  the  whole  history 
and  effect  of  my  discovery,  for  I  had  written  the  thing  so  often 
that  I  fortunately  had  it  off  by  heart,  and  then,  taking  the  large 
envelopes  from  my  pocket,  told  her  of  how  I  proposed  to  illumine 
the  world,  to  her  glory  and  my  own.  I  went  on  to  gild  the  pro- 
spect with  all  the  mysterious  lore  of  ciphers  and  cryptograms  that 
I  knew,  and  ventured  to  portend  that  my  penetration  had  reached 
a  richer  and  more  fruitful  treasure,  if  one  slightly  different  in 
character,  than  that  disclosed  by  the  gold-bug  of  Legrand  and  the 
cryptogram  of  Captain  Eadd. 

She  was  silent  for  some  time,  looking  down  into  the  fire,  and 
then  she  turned  her  eyes  to  me  and  said,  'Orlando  dear,  it  has 
been  a  great  labour,  I  know,  and  the  result  is  most  wonderful  and 
astonishing :  but  is  it  quite  ripe  yet?  Had  not  you  better  wait  a 
while,  and  study  the  question  from  all  points  ?  I  think,  perhaps, 
you  will  make  a  more  complete  and  astonishing  case  if  you  study 
other  poems  than  the  "  Idylls,"  you  know.  You  will  do  this  for  me, 
won't  you,  dearest  ? ' 

There  was  wisdom  in  her  words.  I  felt  it.  I  must  not  risk 
my  reputation  by  a  partial  and  incomplete  publication  of  my  dis- 
covery. 

*  Well,  my  dearest,'  I  said,  ^  I  think  you  are  right ;  and  how 
could  I  do  other  than  follow  your  advice  ?  But  I  am  very  glad  I 
brought  my  papers  here  to-day.  Otherwise  I  should  not  have 
been  made  happy  by  you.' 

*  Foolish  fellow,'  she  blushingly  replied, '  to  wait  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cryptogram  1  You  might  have  spoken  long  since, 
and  I  wonder  you  didn't  at  the  theatre  three  weeks  ago^oQlc 
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So  it  fell  that  I  decided  not  prematurely  to  give  my  treasure 
to  the  world  at  large.  I  am  brooding  upon  it  now — ripening, 
finishing,  polishing  it,  and  making  it  perfect  in  every  way ;  and 
when  Mary  Jane  says  the  word,  I  shall  fulminate  the  discovery, 
and  electrify  the  world.  Meanwhile,  in  strict  confidence,  I  give 
an  outline  of  the  matter  to  the  reader ;  and  I  think  he  will  agree, 
though  I  am  still  in  modest  and  happy  retirement,  that  I  have  full 
cause  to  be  thankful,  as  I  said,  that  I  was  bom  with  a  soul  above 
my  business,  and  that  I  discovered  The  Great  Cryptogram. 

JOHN   LBYLAND. 
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€t^t  ftttimig  of  t^  '%ma^' 

*  Thar  it  is !  IVe  spent  a  month  sarchin'  it,  an'  more  money 
than  I  conld  save  in  six.  IVe  toiled  up  an'  down  thet  gulch  till 
my  eyes  is  blinded  with  the  'tamal  rocks.  All  kinds,  jest  a  stickin' 
out,  tu  ketch  the  sun,  'ceptin'  this  kind  as  is  wanted,  an'  is  a 
hidin',  somewhere.  I  gives  it  up.  An'  ef  any  other  feller  ken 
fin'  it,  he's  welcome,  says  Ned  Clark ! ' 

As  he  spoke,  he  threw  upon  the  counter  a  bit  of  rock,  looking 
sullenly  at  it,  while,  one  by  one,  the  group  of  men  around  the 
great  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  store  came  up  and  examined  the 
small  piece  of  beautiful  red  quartz  with  gold  fairly  studding  it. 

No  one  made  a  comment,  each  laying  it  down  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  until  it  had  passed  through  every  hand  in  the  store 
except  a  young  fellow's  who,  the  first  to  leave  the  stove,  had  stood 
silent  until  the  men  were  back  in  their  comfortable  quarters 
near  the  fire,  and  the  rock  on  the  counter.  Then  he  approached, 
took  it  up,  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand,  saying  slowly  as 
if  thinking  aloud  :  <  It  is  the  first  pure  red  quartz  I've  seen  in  the 
camp.' 

*  Oh,  is  it ! '  Ned  Clark's  voice  mocked  the  quiet  words, 
and  Ned  Clark's  ruddy  fiwe  was  full  of  open  contempt. 

The  young  fellow  did  not  answer,  gave  no  evidence  of  having 
heard,  just  kept  on  steadily  looking  at  the  quartz. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  Ned  grew  impatient.  *  Well, 
why  don't  you  speak  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I  have  nothing  I  wish  to  say,'  answered  the  other.  His  fisdr 
unbearded  face  looked  out  of  place  among  the  simburnt,  heavily 
bearded  men,  who,  expecting  amusement  ^  in  Ned  cha£Sn'  the 
youngster,'  stopped  all  conversation  to  listen. 

*  Oh  ! '  sneered  Ned,  *  p'raps  thar's  suthin  yer  wish  ter  do  ? ' 
And  spreading  out  his  chest,  he  laughed  sarcastically  at  the 
stripling,  who,  with  the  slenderness  of  youth  and  of  delicate 
build,  appeared  a  child  in  contrast  with  him. 

^  Yes,  there  is  something  I  wish  to  do.  I  wish  to  look  for  the 
ledge  that  rock  came  from.'  His  voice  was  quiet  and  firm,  his 
hat  well  back  on  his  bright  hair,  showing  how  very  fair  and  young 
he  was.  Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  manliness,  for  he  looked  un- 
flinchingly back  at  the  brawny  fellow  trying  to  provoke  his  anger. 

*  Yer  wants  ter  fin'  thet  ledge  ?    Yer  wants  ter  fin'  it,  does 
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yer  ?    Yer  wants  the  moon  too !     I  spec's  yer'd  cry  for  the  sun,' 
sneered  Clark. 

*My  wants  are  nothing  to  you,  Ned  Clark,'  The  young 
fellow's  fiu5e  was  red  now  with  anger.  ^  You  said  any  one  could 
tiy  who  wanted  to.  And  I  mean  to  try.  You  have  no  right  to 
these  mountains  !  You  can't  locate  a  ledge  before  you  find  it. 
Keep  your  bit  of  rock,'  he  tossed  it  back  on  the  counter ;  ^  I  have 
eyes,  and  can  remember  what  I've  seen ! ' 

*  Oh,  yer  hez  eyes,  hez  yer  ?  Eale  purty  eyes,  too !  An'  a 
face  like  a  gal's,  with  a  soft  white  skin !  It's  a  pity  yer  mother 
didn't  keep  yer  at  home,  'stead  o'  lettin'  yer  run  over  these 
mountains  o'  Nevada  a-spoiUn'  yer  beauty ! ' 

'  We  can't  help  our  feces,  but  we  can  our  manners,  and  if  you 
dare  speak  of  my  mother  again,  I'll  strike  you  in  the  mouth  ! ' 
said  the  young  fellow. 

<  Oh  I  yer'll  strike,  will  yer !  Thar ! '  Ned  Clark  threw  out 
his  fist  with  a  force  that  would  have  levelled  George  Elmair,  but 
he  was  prepared.  A  quick  side  step,  and  the  blow  fell  harmless. 
Not  so  the  well-directed  one  on  Ned's  great  chest,  which  in  place 
of  angering,  pleased  him.  ^  Ha,  ha ! '  he  shouted ;  *  George  Elmair, 
yer  hez  knocked  the  devil  out  o'  me.  When  I  seed  yer  a-peckin' 
at  that  rock,  I  felt  that  contempt  for  yer,  as  I  would  feel  fer  a 
gal  masqueradin'  in  pants  !  But,  blame  me,  if  yer  ain't  a  boy — 
and  a  fust-class  one,  too !  Here's  my  han',  an'  honest  one  though 
rough.  Take  the  rock,  lad,  an'  ef  yer  fin'  it,  dem  me  ef  thar'll 
be  a  man  in  camp  as  '11  be  readier  ter  say  hooray  than  Ned 
Clark!' 

George  returned  Ned's  grip  with  one  as  hearty,  and  then, 
without  a  word  to  the  men  about  the  stove,  went  out,  taking  the 
trail  across  the  low  hill  that  led  to  the  ^  dug  out '  in  the  rocks 
where  he  was  ^  cabining.' 

He  was  a  boy,  and  a  young  one,  not  having  yet  reached  his 
majority ;  but  he  had  had  a  painful  spot  in  his  life  that,  but  for 
his  mother,  might  have  blighted  all  the  years  he  had  to  live. 
The  mention  of  his  mother's  name  before  the  crowd  of  rough  men 
had  set  his  heart  throbbing,  his  lips  trembling.  And  here,  in  the 
darkness,  leaving  behind  him  the  light  of  the  store,  and  the 
twinkUng  candles  in  cabin  windows,  the  tears  came  out. 

They  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  whispered  :  *  I'm  a  baby,  and 
a  girl.  But  how  I  do  love  her !  I  was  thinking  of  her,  almost  in 
despair  to-night,  as  I  sat  in  the  store,  only  because  I  had  no 
money  to  waste  for  candles  and  firewood.  And  when  that  man 
brought  in  the  rock  it  seemed  to  me  God  had  sent  him — if  God 
ever  does  send  help  to  a  fellow ! '  he  continued  sadly,  ^y  GooqIc 
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For  he  was  almost  in  despair.  The  blight  from  which  his 
mother  had  rescued  him  had  fallen  upon  him  through  his  own 
fault,  and  she,  to  save  him,  had  paid  all  she  had.  '  The  only  soo 
of  a  widow.'  Words  so  simple  and  full  of  pathos  that  they  hare 
come  down  to  us  through  ages,  carrying  with  them  the  history  of 
two  lives.  And  this  widow,  this  only  son,  were  as  dear  to  each  other, 
as  necessary,  as  ever  had  been  those  others  in  the  scriptural  stoiy. 

She  had  been  too  unselfish,  this  widowed  mother;  and  he 
such  a  bright,  aflfectionate,  wilful  boy,  that  while  really  needing 
greatest  control  he  had  seemed  not  to  require  any. 

Study  came  easy  to  him  ;  success  as  a  right.  A  college  edu- 
cation, and  then  a  profession !  This  was  the  mother's  dream. 
Stinting  herself,  and  keeping  the  stint  hidden,  that  her  boy  might 
stand  among  his  peers,  nor  lack  what  they  had  in  abundance. 
Just  the  boy  to  win  boys'  hearts  and  lead  in  manly  sports, 
George  Elmair's  years  in  college  had  been  one  scene  of  triumph, 
until  at  last,  at  the  very  close,  with  honours  still  warm  on  his 
brow,  he  did,  what  other  boys  had  done  before,  and  what,  alas !  they 
will  hereafter  do — *  he  went  on  a  spree.' 

Went  on  a  spree  with  some  other  fellows,  full  as  merry,  but 
not  so  innocent  as  he.  And  for  result — not  only  aching  head  and 
limbs,  but  papers  forged ! 

•  How  it  happened  he  knew  not,  having  no  memory  beyond  the 
hour  of  drunken  merriment,  until  after  three  days'  searching  his 
mother  found  him  in  bed,  in  a  strange  hotel,  his  companions  fled, 
and  under  his  pillow  the  notes  that  had  been  advertised. 

An  hour  of  agony,  an  explanation  that  was  no  explanation, 
and  then,  with  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  fatherless,  just  as 
George  was,  his  mother  bade  him  dress  and  come  widi  her  to 
the  banker's  office.  Pausing  first  at  her  own  bank,  and  drawing 
out  her  every  cent,  she  hurried  on,  her  feet  not  seeming  quick 
enough  to  carry  her  to  save  her  boy  from  dishonour.  With  her 
hand  on  George's  arm,  and  in  her  bosom  the  book  containing  her 
little  all — the  all  that  stood  between  her  and  destitution — ^went 
that  mother  to  the  rich  man's  office,  asking  admission. 

Treated  most  curtly  yet  she  laid  down  her  money  and  stated 
her  mission.  At  first  the  offer  was  refused,  prosecution  threat- 
ened, but  she  pleaded  as  a  mother  can ;  then,  as  an  intelligent 
woman,  she  stated  the  many  points  in  her  boy's  fiivour,  and  the 
slight  case  that  could  be  made  against  him,  that  his  only  proof  of 
guilt  lay  in  the  unconscious  possession  of  notes  which  she  herself 
had  found.  The  rich  man  finally  considered,  and,  with  the  mother's 
thanks,  accepted  her  money,  opened  the  door  for  her^  and  let  her 
pass  out,  penniless,  into  the  world.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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There  followed  days  of  agony  for  George — days  when,  between 
him  and  ihe  despair  of  his  young  heart,  stood  his  mother,  like  the 
angel  he  had  called  her,  telling  him  that  suicide  was  cowardice, 
that  she  beUeved  in  his  manhood,  and  looked  to  his  future  as  h&r 
sole  hope. 

Then,  with  the  rashness  of  youth,  he  asserted  that  if  a  future 
was  possible  for  him,  he  must  find  it  out  in  the  West,  among  a 
nobler  class  than  in  the  Eastern  cities,  where  friend  was  synonym 
with  traitor.  The  young  fellow  was  so  nearly  brokenhearted  that 
the  mother  yielded,  sold  her  watch  and  every  trinket  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  past  prosperity,  and  sent  him  off  loaded  with  her 
blessings  and  her  love. 

He  knew  she  had  obtained  a  position  as  teacher,  but  he  did 
not  know  her  last  cent  was  in  his  pocket,  and  that  the  only  bit  of 
gold  she  owned  was  her  wedding-ring. 

He  knew  she  would  be  lonely  for  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  under  her  smile  at  parting  her  heart  cried  out  in  agony  for 
her  only  child. 

No,  he  did  not  know  this,  nor  what  A6  would  feel,  when  far 
from  her  the  Westward-bound  train  bore  him  and  his  bright  hopes. 
He  only  knew  that  he  would  soon  be  back  to  her  with  a  fortune, 
like  every  fellow  did  who  went  West.  This  was  Greorge  Elmair^s 
firm  belief,  when  from  a  forlorn  little  station  on  the  P.  R.  he  took 
the  stage  to  the  Great  Camp  of  Bellaire.  The  miners  in  their 
flannel  shirts,  and  pants  tucked  in  boots,  who  sat  with  him  on  the 
stage,  which,  more  properly  defined,  was  an  old-&8hioned  ^  buck- 
board,*  gave  him  no  more  attention  than  a  passing  look.  *  A  boy 
like  a  gal,  wid  a  skin  like  a  babby's.  Wonder  what  he's  doin' 
here ! '  said  one  brawny  fellow,  who  had  nothing  of  his  babyhood 
about  him — not  a  relic  of  its  purity  to  judge  from  his  broad  jokes, 
at  which  his  companions  laughed,  sometimes  clapping  him  on  the 
back  with :  *  Wal,  Ned  Clark,  but  yer  is  good  company.'  *  I  flat- 
ters myself  better'n  a  baby  who's  nigh  ter  cryin'  fer  his  mammy,' 
Ned  Clark  shouted,  as  the  horses  ran  down  a  little  gulch,  jostling 
the  occupants  of  the  stage  together.  These  loud  words  reached 
George  Elmair's  ears,  and  made  him  conscious  that  the  sense  of 
desolation  in  his  heart  had  somehow,  despite  his  self-control,  sent 
its  expression  to  his  face. 

He  turned  hi^  head  away,  pressed  his  lips  together,  wondered 
if  man  was  the  animal  who  most  delighted  to  oppress  his  kind, 
and  then,  determining  to  give  no  frirther  cause  for  jokes  to  the 
man  called  ^  Ned  Clark,'  began  to  observe  more  and  think  less. 
The  country  through  which  they  were  rapidly  riding  seemed  a 
desert  to  him,  with  its  light,  sandy  soil  rising  in  clouds,  wd  the 
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heavy  sage-bush  losing  even  its  greyish  semblance  to  green,  as 
the  dust  settled  upon  it.  The  bushes,  though,  sent  up  a  pungent 
and  rather  pleasant  odour,  and  the  soil  was  capable  of  cultivatioii, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  large  fields  of  grain,  and  fine  potato-vines 
which,  called  ^ranches,'  were  found  at  every  streainlet.  What 
a  relief  these  ^  babbling  brooks '  were  to  the  hungry  valley,  that 
swallowed  them  up  within  its  sandy  depths! 

How  they  spoke  of  cool  and  shady  nooks  as  they  ran  down  from 
the  great,  pine-clad  mountains,  that  with  their  snowy  crests  sent 
out  here  and  there  a  great  ^  boulder '  to  '  show  formation,'  which, 
since  the  miners  had  ceased  laughing  at  him,  seemed  their  only 
topic  of  conversation ! 

The  stage  stopped  at  each  of  the  ^  ranches,'  its  passengers 
apparently  well  known  to  the  ^  fellers,'  who  would  leave  whatever 
they  were  about,  *  jest  ter  give  yer  a  shake,  Ned,'  they  said  to 
the  ruddy-faced,  broad-chested  man.  ^Ned'  seemed  a  hero  in 
these  parts,  but  George,  concluding  he  had  done  something 
remarkable,  was  soon  undeceived  by  a  young  girl — ^the  first 
stranger  to  be  pleased  with  him.  She  ran  out  to  the  buck-board 
with  a  glass  of  milk  as  he  sat  waiting. 

^  Mother  sez  as  shell  be  glad  ter  hev  yer  take  this ;  it's  so 
awful  dusty  ter  day,'  she  said,  holding  out  the  milk. 

^  Thank  you.'     He  gratefully  accepted  her  courtesy. 

Then  she  continued  in  the  perfect  frankness  conunon  to  the 
West :  ^  I  say,  ef  yer  is  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  and  hain't  got  no 
fiien's,  yer'd  better  make  up  ter  Ned  Clark.  He's  orfiil  good  ef 
he  has  a  mind,  an'  mighty  mean  ef  he  ain't.  Why,  he's  jest  skinned 
a  greenhorn  out  o'  a  lot  o'  money,  jest  fer  a  lark !  An'  then ' — ^with 
a  laugh,  as  if  she  was  telling  a  good  joke — 'jest  took  all  these 
fellows  down  ter  Califomy !  Now  money's  all  gone  Ned's  bac^. 
So  ef  yer  hez  spar'  cash,  jest  look  out.  An'  ef  yer  is  dead  broke 
tell  Ned ;  he'll  help  yer.' 

The  girl — and  a  pretty  girl,  too — told  the  story  with  such 
evident  relish,  such  perfect  ignorance  of  any  wrong  on  Ned's  part, 
that  the  free  generous  West  George  had  been  dreaming  of  began 
to  seem  a  place  where  man  sinned  and  erred,  the  same  as  in 
Eastern  cities,  but  without  shame  or  hypocrisy  to  hide  his  wrong. 

The  Great  Mountains  were,  however,  great;  they  grew  awfU 
in  their  grandeur  as  the  stage,  after  rushing  down  a  road  so  pre- 
cipitous that  George  felt  exultation  from  the  very  danger,  drew 
up  at  a  store  where  several  men  lounging  roused  Uiemselves  into 
something  like  life,  when  one  exclaimed:  'Ned  Clark,  I'll  be 
domed  I ' 

'  Yes,  Ned  Clark,'  called  out  this  distinguished  son  of  the  camp 
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with  a  voice  that,  despite  Greorge's  great  inclination  to  fight  him, 
had  a  pleasant  ring  in  it.  *  Ned  Clark  an'  "  dead  broke."  Ha, 
ha ! '  he  laughed.  *  Califomy's  the  place  ter  scatter  yer  cash ;  but 
dem  me  ef  Bellaire,  pore  as  it  looks — '  and  the  great  fellow  made  a 
bow  to  the  few  poor  cabins  that  were  all  of  the  ^  great  camp  of 
Bellaire,'  as  the  newspapers  had  called  it — ^  jest  dem  me  ef  Bellaire 
ain't  the  place  ter  pick  it  up ! '  He  struck  one  hand  into  the 
other,  looked  around  to  see  who  would  negative  his  remark,  and, 
finding  himself  the  admired  centre  of  a  ring  of  fellows  with  slouch 
hats  and  canvas  pants,  laughed  once  more  his  ^  Ha,  ha ! ' 

George  Elmair,  in  his  Eastern-cut  clothes,  with  his  college 
elegance  showing  itself  even  more  than  his  surprise  at  the  scene 
before  him,  was  bitterly  smiling  at  his  thoughts.  Was  this  to  be 
the  scene  of  his  success  ?  How  was  he  to  make  headway  against 
such  rudeness,  such  roughness  ?  He  did  not  understand  that,  rude 
and  rough  as  the  men  were,  had  they  known  of  his  poverty  and 
his  difficulties  hardly  one  in  the  group,  including  Ned  Clark  him- 
self, but  would  have  extended  his  hand  and,  calling  him  *  pard,' 
have  offered  him  a  share  of  the  best  he  had. 

But  they  did  not  know  this,  and  quickly  finding  out  he  was 
no  capitalist  for  whom  they  could  ^  salt  a  mine,'  they  concluded 
he  held  himself  above  them,  and  they  hated  him  for  his  reserve 
and  dignity. 

^  He's  a  settin'  hisself  above  us,'  the  loungers  in  the  store  said 
to  one  another,  and  so  the  phrase  spread  to  the  whole  camp ;  even 
the  girls — pretty  ones,  too,  grow  up  in  the  mountains ! — turned  up 
their  noses  as  he  passed  to  and  firo  up  the  gulches  seeking  work. 
Had  the  men  been  friendly  things  would  have  been  easy,  and  an 
experienced  miner  soon  have  given  him  practical  lessons.  But  as 
it  was,  work  was  hard  to  get.  The  gravel,  as  was  called  the  great 
boulders  of  rock  with  their  cement  of  sand  and  small  stones, 
was  not  easy  for  an  inexperienced  miner  to  move.  And  though 
Greorge  Elmair  swung  the  pick,  bringing  its  point  down  in  better 
position  each  day ;  though,  with  his  hands  unused  to  labour,  he 
left  the  mark  of  his  blood  on  the  hard  wooden  handles,  and  worked 
the  small  rockers  until  the  gold  was  caught  in  the  riffles,  and  his 
flesh  seared  with  many  a  deep  cut  the  water  leaves  as  its  com- 
plements; he  could  not  pay  the  high  prices  for  meals  at  the 
*  Bestaurant,'  nor  the  lodging-house  charge  for  a  very  hard  bed. 

So  he  withdrew  more  and  more  into  himself,  found  an  unused 
^  dug  out '  in  the  mountains  for  a  cabin,  and  buying  a  sack  of 
flour  and  side  of  bacon,  with  his  last  silver,  bravely  started 
^  cabining '  for  himself. 

If  he  had  had  a  companion  to  share  his  hardships,  he  could 
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have  made  light  of  them ;  but  he  was  alone,  and  a  lonely  laogh 
brought  forth  fearful  echoes  from  that  hole  in  the  rocks. 

The  contempt  the  miners  felt  for  his  *  edication  and  handsome 
face/  he  returned  for  their  ^roughness,  gambling,  and  drinking;' 
and  though  his  letters  to  his  mother  were  full  of  cheerfulness  be 
loathed  the  openly  committed  sins  of  the  mountain  camp,  feeling 
with  a  shudder  that  from  just  such,  under  a  velvet  covering,  his 
mother  had  rescued  him. 

Mother !  It  was  the  thought  of  her  that  kept  him  from  despair, 
kept  him  from  tossing  his  young  life  as  a  worthless  gifl  back  to 
his  Creator.  What  brave  letters  she  wrote !  How  she  believed  in 
him !  He  must  repay  her.  So  he  struggled  on  against  want  and 
disappointment,  until  that  cold  evening,  shivering  in  his  *  dug- 
out,' he  had  gone  to  the  storei,  had  seen  the  red  rock,  and  resolved 
to  find  the  ledge. 

Greorge's  pluck  in  hitting  Ned  had  delighted  more  than  the 
great  fellow  himself. 

^  Here,  lad ;  here's  luck !  Drink  wi'  us  ter  yer  findin'  the  red 
ledge,'  had  called  out  several  voices.  And  even  though  the  lad 
refused,  the  miners  had  all  drunk  to  him,  wiping  their  mouths 
with  the  backs  of  their  hands,  and  calling  him  ^  domed  plucky.' 

He  was  plucky,  starting  out  the  next  morning,  walking  up  the 
gulch,  keeping  his  eyes  earthward,  picking  up  bits  of  the  red 
quartz,  which  in  mining  parlance  is  called  ^  float.'  These ' floats' 
persistently  stopped  at  the  foot  of  one  great  bald  peak  whose  only 
ornament  was  a  dead  cedar,  which  had  gained  for  it  the  sobriquet 
of  ^  Injun's  Arrow.'  For  its  tall  sharp  spire  struck  out  against  the 
sky  like  a  giant's  sharpened  weapon.  Nothing  had  ever  been 
found  on  this  bald  peak ;  not  even  a  boulder  broke  its  smooth 
surfieu^e,  nor  wild  flowers  which,  during  spring  and  early  summer, 
cover  these  mountains.  Alone,  with  its  *  Injun's  Arrow,'  the  peak 
had  stood  for  centuries. 

*It  is  nothing  but  country  earth,  the  wash  of  some  waves 
millions  of  years  ago,  when  these  valleys  were  great  seas,'  said 
Greoige  to  himself,  adding  the  miners'  beliefs  to  his  own 
theories. 

So  he  passed  the  bold  peak,  searching  still  farther  up  the  gnloh 
for  the  bits  of  red  float. 

None  could  be  found. 

*  Well,  I'll  try  here,  for  it  is  nowhere  else,'  he  said,  and  began 
the  ascent  towards  <  Injun's  Arrow.' 

He  had  walked  a  good  distance,  slipping,  falling,  and  pulling 
himself  up,  before  a  bit  of  the  red  rock  greeted  his  eyes,  when 
suddenly,  after  a  backward  look  where  the  valley,  hung  with  th^ 
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morning's  mist,  seemed  the  land  of  plenty  and  not  a  sandy  waste, 
he  started  forward  again,  and  just  at  his  feet  a  great  piece  of  the 
rock  he  was  searching  lay  before  him. 

He  picked  it  up  with  a  cry  of  joy.  He  had  not  felt  so  glad 
since,  as  ^  stroke,'  his  crew  had  won  the  college  race. 

For  he  was  on  the  right  track.  He  knew  it,  and  he  would 
persevere. 

He  kept  his  resolution,  though  day  after  day  he  would  spend 
hours  in  searching,  and  then,  after  <  packing ' — the  Western  term 
for  carrying — whole  sacks  of  rock  down  to  the  spring,  only  tiny 
bits  of  the  red  quartz  would  reward  his  labour. 

His  money  was  gone,  his  food  was  scarce,  his  strength  &iled 
fast ;  yet  panting,  exhausted,  on  he  toiled.  The  whole  camp  grew 
interested  in  him.  The  men  betted  on  him,  some  even  speculated 
whether  it  would  ^  jest  be  neighbour-like  ter  offer  him  a  loan,' 
but  his  own  proud  bearing  and  reserve  made  them  ^kinder 
'shamed.' 

One  day  the  maddest  desire  for  liquor  came  to  him.  He  felt 
if  he  had  but  one  drink  to  warm  him  he  would  be  able  to  find  the 
ledge.  But  then  the  mother  who  loved  him  rose  in  his  thoughts ; 
and  weak,  shivering,  wearied,  he  started  once  more  up  the  bald 
peak. 

It  was  so  high,  there  was  no  other  peak  above  it.  It  was  so 
steep  Creorge  Elmair  staggered  under  the  small  prospecting  pick 
with  its  hammer  on  one  side,  his  only  weapon  in  this  battle  for 
success. 

*ril  reach  that  arrow  to-day,'  he  said.  <  I'll  reach  it  if  it  be 
only  to  die  by  it.'    And  then  he  said  *  Mother ! '  with  a  sob. 

Then  he  was  silent,  searching  in  the  loose  earth  for  those 
specks  of  red  quartz. 

Midday  found  him  near  the  ^Injun's  Arrow,'  but  perfectly 
exhausted ;  so  exhausted  that  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  at  the  same 
time  into  a  heavy,  trance-like  sleep.  He  woke  with  a  shiver. 
He  had  dreamed  his  mother  was  calling,  and  he  could  not  find 
her ;  yet  the  sleep  strengthened  him,  for  he  saw  the  great  dead 
cedar  tree  and  said :  ^  I'll  reach  you  now.'  Then  his  head  grew 
light,  he  began  to  laugh  at  money  and  its  power.  He  began  to 
fancy  himself  a  king.  A  king !  He  would  at  least  have  a  fire  to 
die  by.  Pulling  off  some  of  the  cedar-bark  which  still  clung  to 
the  stump  of  the  *  Arrow,'  he  lit  it,  and  soon  had  a  blaze  worthy  of 
a  king.  As  the  warmth  cheered  him  he  grew  more  master  of 
himself.  The  glorious  view  of  mountain  after  mountain  range, 
the  wide  valley  with  its  sage-bush  looking  like  verdure,  the  sky 
with  wonderful  pellucid  blue,  and  great  clouds  moving  in  majestic 
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grandeur ;  and  the  air,  the  invigorating  breath  of  Grod  it  seemed, 
as  G-eorge's  strength  temporarily  returned.  Yes,  Nevada  was  a 
glorious  country. 

The  fire  blazed  on,  crackling  and  sending  out  its  starry  sparks 
like  beacons  to  welcome  wanderers,  and  still  G-eor^e  dreamed* 

Presently  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap ;  he  caught  his  breath. 
Was  he  really  mad,  or  was  that — ^that  rock  there,  just  under  the 
burnt  cedar,  his  ledge  ? 

A  moment  more  he  was  on  his  feet,  swinging  his  pick,  and 
hitting  at  that  boulder  with  a  giant's  strength.  Great  pieces 
flew  off,  but  the  boulder  was  firm,  it  was  no  float.  It  was  the 
ledge,  and — filled  with  gold ! 

*  I  proclaim  thee  "  Albia,"  for  my  mother,'  shouted  the  young- 
fellow,  half  crazed  with  joy. 

Then  he  built  up  the  little  piles  of  rocks  called  *  monuments/ 
and  ^  located '  his  find,  proclaiming  in  his  notice  to  whoever  might 
chance  that  way  that  George  Elmair  had  located  this  gold-bearing 
ledge,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Albia.  That  he  claimed 
1500  feet  north  and  south,  600  feet  east  and  west,  with  all  the 
dips  and  spurs,  and  all  the  advantages  the  mining  laws  of  Nevada 
allowed. 

Then  he  added  dates,  put  the  paper  notice  between  the  rocks, 
and  rushing  down  the  mountain  side,  burst  into  the  store  with : — 

*  I've  found  the  ledge ! ' 

The  men  gathered  around  him ;  Ned  Clark  gave  him  *  a  thou* 
sand  jest  down  '  for  one  third,  and  he  sent  for  his  mother. 

Bellaire,  however,  did  not  seem  a  lonely  place  to  her  when  she 
saw  her  boy's  glad  face,  and  knew  he  had  achieved  success. 

Yes,  he  had  succeeded  in  more  than  finding  a  fortune,  for  he 
had  conquered  himself. 

MAJA  8PENCBB. 
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It  was  not  fashionable  to  begin  with — that  came  later.  Neither 
was  it  of  the  Todgers's  order.  Situated  in  a  dingy  but  highly 
respectable  street  in  Bloomsbury,  it  was  what  middle-class  people 
call  *  genteel/  but  just  the  sort  of  staid,  frowsy,  inexpensive  old 
hole  that  your  maiden  aunt  would  have  selected  for  you,  when  a 
youth,  as  a  place  where  you  were  not  in  danger  from  gay  company. 
Was  it  a  trifle  dull  ?  Well,  perhaps.  I  think  our  wildest  dissipa- 
tion was  penny  whist,  with  ^  twopence  on  the  rub.'  But  it  was 
comfortable  and  cheap ;  so  it  suited  the  pockets  and  convenience 
of  half-pay  officers'  widows,  governesses  out  of  place,  young  Scotch 
clerks  of  good  blood  but  scanty  means,  and  so  on. 

Miss  Sarah  Dale,  the  proprietress  (she  was  affectionately  known, 
behind  her  back,  as  Sal^  by  the  younger  male  inhabitants  of  her 
house),  was  fat,  fair,  and  forty.  Twenty  years  earlier  she  had, 
probably,  been  a  bonnie  bouncing  country  lass,  and  even  now  she 
was  comely — if  you  didn't  happen  to  catch  her  with  the  morning 
sun  aslant  on  her  once  raven  locks.  There  were  all  manner  of 
stories  about  her  antecedents ;  I  believe,  myself,  that  she  was  the 
ambitious  daughter  of  a  country  farmer,  who,  not  having  education 
enough  to  be  a  governess,  had  enlisted  as  assistant  to  her  prede- 
cessor in  the  boarding-house  business,  and  had  ultimately  some- 
how stepped  into  her  shoes.  I  don't  suppose  Miss  Dale  had  ever, 
so  to  speak,  read  a  book  in  her  life ;  but  she  was  naturally  shrewd, 
of  a  retentive  memory,  and  picked  up  quite  suflScient  for  retail 
purposes  from  those  around  her.  There  were  no  society  papers 
in  those  days — ah !  what  a  boon  they  would  have  been  to  poor 
dear  Sarah ! 

For  she  was  nothing  if  not  *  genteel.'  And,  in  some  respects^ 
hinc  iUcB  lachrymcB  ! 

In  the  course  of  years  Miss  Dale  had  accumulated  wealth  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and,  having  an  aspiring  mind,  she  burned  to  move 
in  the  fashionable  hemisphere  which  she  felt  to  be  hers  by  right. 
The  consequence  was  that,  after  much  absence  from  home,  and 
many  mysterious  half-utterances  of  an  almost  Delphic  nature,  she 
took  away  the  breath  of  her  semi-paralysed  audience,  at  dinner 
one  day,  with  the  announcement  that  she  had  taken  on  a  lease  of 
years  that  eligible  mansion  No.  142  Bolingbroke  Street,  Hatfield 
Square,  proposed  to  move  into  it  in  the  ensuing  Christmas  week, 
and  should  be  happy  to  accept  any  of  her  old  boarders  who  liked 
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to  accompany  her,  on  their  original  terms.  Here  was  a  chance  ! 
Fashion  for  the  price  of  obscurity ;  Mrs.  Antonomasia  G-ranville- 
Jones  nearly  had  a  fit,  and  everybody  clamorously  announced  their 
intention  of  accompanying  thdir  hostess ;  *How  could  they  dream, 
of  deserting  her  at  such  a  trying  moment ! '  said  one  or  two  gushing 
virgins  of  forty  years  or  so.  For  dazzling  visions  of  wealthy  and 
fashionable  suitors  rose  before  their  eyes. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  flitting  and  imagine  the  whole  party,  with 
some  fresh  recruits,  comfortably  settled  at  No.  142  Bolingbtx>ke 
Street,  Hatfield  Square. 

At  first,  do  you  know,  realisation  hardly  came  up  to  expecta- 
tion— as  is  so  often  the  case  in  this  wicked  world.  The  house  was 
fine,  so  was  the  new  furniture ;  but  somehow  the  old  life,  which  had 
been  all  right  in  Bloomsbury,  didn't  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  novel 
surroundings,  and  a  growing  suspicion --expressed  rarely  in  hushed 
whispers — ^hinted  that  life  in  Bolingbroke  Street  was  deadly  dull 
— not  at  all  what  we  all  felt  we  had  a  right  to  expect ! 

But  an  end  to  this  comatose  state  of  things  was  at  hand.  An 
enchantress  was  approaching,  who  should  with  a  word  convert  the 
Gulf  of  Grizzling  Gloom  into  the  Dazzling  Dell  of  Delight.  And 
her  name  was  Elinor  Pugh. 

Mrs.  Pugh  burst  upon  our  view  one  day  at  dinner,  as  a  new 
boarder,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Hilda;  and  every  male 
present  at  once  fell  madly  in  love  with  one,  or  the  other,  or  both. 
Need  I  say  which  I  selected  ?  Bemember,  I  was  a  raw  lad  from 
the  Highlands,  barely  twenty ;  what  wonder  if  that  tall,  stately 
beauty,  with  the  golden  hair  and  the  smile  of  the  Madonna,  took 
a  silly,  romantic  boy's  heart  captive  at  once.  I  suppose  she  was 
just  turned  of  forty,  graceful  and  m)dXt  as  Artemis  herself,  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  skin  like  a  peach — she  might  have  drunk  at 
the  fountain  of  eternal  youth  !  I  am  an  old  fellow  now,  with  grey 
hair,  and  something  of  a  ^  corporation ' ;  but  it  makes  the  blood  run 
quicker  in  my  veins  to  think  of  Elinor  Pugh  as  I  saw  her  that  day, 
and  for  many  wasted  days  after. 

I  think  Hilda  was  the  more  generally  admired.  She  was  a 
bold,  handsome  gipsy-looking  girl  of  about  twenty — ^took  after  her 
father,  no  doubt — ^with  a  frank  laugh  and  a  ready  wit,  just  the 
woman  to  be  a  Queen  of  Bohemia !  The  mother  was  Irish ;  but  they 
had  lived  during  her  long  and  early  widowhood  exclusively  in  Paris, 
moving  in  good  Bonapartist  circles,  and  acquiring  the  style  and 
manners  which  might  have  been  expected.  Hilda  had  just  come 
from  her  convent-school,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  in  the  way  of  flirtation,  etc. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  presence  of  this  brilliant  pair  began 
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to  make  itself  sensibly  felt  in  Bolingbroke  Street.  The  mother, 
especially,  had  undeniable  taste,  and  that  untranslatable  quality  of 
chic ;  and,  having  before  long  won  Miss  Dale's  heart  by  anecdotes 
of  her  dear  friends  Madame  de  Cruchecasse  and  the  Gomtesse  de 
la  Ghiquannerie,  was  installed  as  chief  bosom-friend  and  adviser  of 
her  guileless  hostess.  New  articles  of  furniture  and  a  new  carpet 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room :  the  dinner  hour  was  altered  from 
six  to  seven  ;  and  of  an  evening  lansquenet  and  vingtrvm,  super- 
seded penny  whist— greatly  to  the  delight,  be  it  remarked,  of  some 
elderly  ladies,  who  revelled  in  such  hitherto  unknown  and  sus- 
picious delights,  like  respectable  witches  at  their  first  Walpurgis 
Night.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  floor  was  an  excellent 
one  for  dancing ;  and  then  Mrs.  Pugh  discovered  that  we  were 
just  the  right  height  to  waltz  together,  and  that  my  step  was  the 
only  one  that  suited  hers.  And  merrily  we  danced  it  down — only 
a  boy's  faith  and  purity,  only  the  happiness  of  his  life,  Elinor ; 
why  need  you  trouble  about  trifles  ? 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Pugh  had  a  large  connection  in  London 
as  well  as  her  circle  of  Parisian  acquaintances,  for  soon  our  even- 
ings came  to  be  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  good  many  of  her 
friends — chiefly  female — who  were  fond  of  cards  and  waltzing,  and 
had  no  rooted  objection  to  a  snug  supper  afterwards,  such  as  our 
good  simple  hostess  delighted  to  furnish  forth  for  the  distinguished 
company  to  whom  she  was  at  last  introduced — *  Titled  people,  you 
know,  my  dear,'  she  would  say  in  confidence  to  her  special  crony, 
Mrs.  Granville-Jones.  True,  some  of  these  brilliant  aristocrats 
had  doubtful  titles,  gained  in  doubtful  ways,  and  some  of  them 
had  dragged  their  undoubted  titles  through  equally  undoubted 
gutters  and  courts  of  law ;  but  these  were  details,  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  blue-blooded.  So  the  salon  at  No.  142  was 
soon  an  almost  nightly  blaze  of  quasi-fashion  and  much  undeniable 
beauty ;  it  really  was  not  a  bad  imitation  of  the  genuine  article ; 
most  of  the  visitors  bad  at  one  time  had  the  entrSe  into  good 
society ;  many  of  them  were  well  bom ;  all  of  them  were  well 
mannered — et  voUa  tout  I  Let  me  remember  a  few  of  them. 
There  was  the  Countess  Montascue,  as  rich  as  she  was  vulgar ; 
they  said  she  had  been  housekeeper  to  a  Sussex  squire,  and 
bought  a  foreign  title  after  his  death  with  his  money.  Then  perfect 
Katie  Fitzgerald,  surely  the  loveliest  Irish  widow  of  five-and- 
twenty  that  ever  lived,  certainly  the  most  ignorant,  and,  alas !  the 
most  addicted  to  the  whisky  bottle ;  but  she  was  a  duke's  cousin, 
no  doubt !  Then  Claire  Lightbody  and  her  handsome  husband ; 
they  were  separated,  and  came  from  different  houses ;  but  Claire 
would  waltz  with  no  one  else  when  she  had  a  chance  with  Charlie. 

YOL,  T.XIT.       NO.  CCLYI  •  G  ih 
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Esmeralda  Parsons;  she  was  a  celebrity,  owing  to  her  recent 
divorce  case,  which  made  her  reassame  her  maiden  name  with  a 
Mt%.  before  it — a  handsome  tigress,  with  a  mouth  that  seemed  to 
have  a  spring  at  either  comer ;  no  wonder  her  Hononrable  fool  of 
a  husband  drove  her  to  desperation.  Many  others ;  but  chiefest  of 
all,  that  Medea-like  Adelaide  Daguerre;  they  used  to  say  she  was 
the  original  of  Becky  Sharpe,  and  I  beUeve  it !  Not  beautiful  by 
any  means ;  but  that  little  red-haired  woman,  with  eyes  and  tongue 
like  the  serpent  that  beguiled  our  first  mother,  would  have  all  the 
men  in  a  room  round  her  chair  when  the  recognised  beauties  were 
gnawing  their  lips  in  fury  at  their  isolation. 

Well,  things  went  on  thus,  and  the  fun  got  fast  and  furious. 
The  ruling  Hecate  introduced  new  boarders  of  her  own  set ;  for, 
after  a  while,  the  pace  became  too  great  for  the  half-pay  widows, 
and  they  shook  the  dust  off  their  bombazine  skirts  and  fled. 
Even  when  neither  cards  nor  dancing  were  on  the  topid,  it  got  to 
be  quite  common  to  see  broughams  at  the  door  of  No.  142  till 
unholy  hours  in  the  morning.  I  fancy  Miss  Dale  must  have  been 
coining  money  at  this  time ;  but  neighbours  were  beginning  to 
look  askance  at  the  house ;  it  acquired  the  name  (in  a  rival  esta- 
blishment that  wasn't  in  the  running)  of  the  Agapemone,  and, 
altogether,  it  was  too  fast  to  last. 

And  all  this  time  I  was  drinking  madness  from  those  dreamy, 
blue  eyes.  What  greater  ecstasy  than  to  wait  upon  Elinor's  every 
wish,  to  watch  her  every  movement  ?  And,  oh !  those  rare  moments 
when,  left  alone  with  her  by  some  chance  in  the  drawing-room,  I 
could  sit  silent  at  her  feet  by  the  firelight  and  feel  her  taper 
fingers  playing  with  my  curly  hair.  Wasn't  it  almost  worth  it 
aU? 

Now,  upon  my  honour,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
harm  in  Elinor  Pugh  beyond  inordinate  vanity.  I  know  people 
said  otherwise ;  but  I  at  least  will  assert  it.  Of  course,  I  know 
now  that  to  a  woman  of  her  nature,  past  her  youth,  yet  conscious 
of  beauty  still,  it  was  charming  to  have  a  handsome  lad  always  at 
her  beck  and  call, — I  was  the  *  beauty-boy '  of  the  place ;  there's 
no  vanity  in  saying  it  now, — and,  perhaps,  ahewas  a  little  touched 
by  his  simple  devotion,  so  different  from  the  flattery  of  her 
many  admirers.  I  dare  say  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  some 
poor  fools  have  hearts,  and  that  hearts  sometimes  break. 

Of  course,  the  end  of  aU  this  jollity  came  at  last;  as  Kingsley's 
buccaneer  sings : — 

'  Scripture  says  an  ending 
Of  all  fine  things  must  be/ 

The  rumours  began  to  reach  Sarah  Dale's  ears ;  she  got  frightened, 
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and  secretly  determined  to  end  this  episode  in  the  history  of  her 
boarding-honse.  One  night  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Pugh  and  Hilda 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  give  a  quiet  little  supper  to 
some  half  a  dozen  young  fellows  in  the  house,  after  everybody 
was  goue  to  bed,  and  without  any  feminine  rivals.  And  it  was 
arranged  accordingly;  the  mother  had  so  effectually  (so  she 
thought)  established  her  dominion  that  it  never  even  entered  her 
head  to  consult  poor  Sarah,  or  to  make  any  secret  of  her  purpose. 
So  the  supper  took  place  on  the  evening  proposed,  shortly  after 
midnight,  in  the  dining-room. 

The  night  wore  away  merrily.  There  were  seven  of  us  in  all, 
for  a  congenial  spirit  from  the  outside  world,  known,  Heaven 
knows  why,  as  ^  Shalmaneser,'  had  been  invited  to  join  the  party. 
Supper  was  long  since  over,  and  cards  and  cigars  were  the  rule — 
cigarettes,  of  course,  for  the  ladies ;  it  must  have  been  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  Mrs.  Pugh  went  upstairs  to  fetch 
something  or  other.  I  was  playing  ecarie  with  Hilda,  and  losing 
— ^how  could  one  win,  with  that  siren  voice  behind  me,  softly 
murmuring  Haydee's  love-song  from  Auber's  opera?  However, 
Mrs.  Pugh  left  us  for  a  moment. 

Then  suddenly  the  door  flew  open,  and  there  stood  Miss  Dale, 
in  a  loose  wrapper  and  a  night-cap  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
with  a  flat  candlestick  in  her  hand. 

^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  said  Sarah  (in  italics),  ^  I'm  ashamed 
of  you ! ' 

In  fact,  she  had  given  us  plenty  of  rope,  and  the  proverbial 
result  had  followed.  Her  subsequent  remarks  were  listened  to 
in  silence  by  a  petrified  assembly — I  think  it  included  a  brief 
allusion  to  some  kind  of  diversion  known  as  ^  the  devil's  delight,' 
and  to  our  participation  in  it.  But  at  last  the  harangue  concluded, 
and,  as  no  one  responded,  there  W£us  nothing  for  it  but  to  close 
the  door  and  go.  And  then  somebody  turned  the  gas  out,  and 
everybody  fled  to  his  or  her  own  room.  I  remember  thinking, 
'  Thank  God,  Elinor  was  out  of  it  all ! ' 

I  was  late  next  morning — a  Sunday — but  breakfast  had 
recently  become  a  movable  feast  at  No.  142,  and  others  were 
there  to  keep  me  in  countenance.  Presently,  during  Miss  Dale's 
grim  looks,  I  faintly  inquired  for  Mrs.  Pugh.  Then  Sarah  broke 
out: — 

^  I've  made  a  clean  house  of  them  this  morning,  she  and  her 
hussy  of  a  daughter !  And  you  may  thank  me  for  your  safety 
from  her,  Archie  Mackenzie,  you  poor,  silly  fool ' 

I  didn't  wait  to  hear  any  more. 
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A  few  hours  later  I  was  in  the  drawing-room  at  Mrs.  Pugh's 
new  lodgings  in  Clarendon  Park  Gardens. 

We  were  alone ;  and  there,  kneeling  beside  her  chair,  devour- 
ing her  beauty  with  my. hungry  eyes,  I  told  all  my  wild,  boyish 
tale  of  love,  praying  for  the  right  to  defend  her  good  name* 

Then  she  laughed.  ^  Why,  you  silly  boy,'  said  she,  *  the  idea 
of  taking  it  seriously !  Come,  drop  your  heroics,  and  let  us  be 
comfortable.' 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  in  the  open  air — <;onsidering  wildly 
what  was  the  shortest  cut  to  perdition. 

God  forgive  you,  Elinor !  But  for  those  words  I  might  have 
been  a  better  man,  perhaps.     I  forgave  you  long  since,  my  dear ! 

They  tell  me  that  there  has  been  a  grave  for  some  years  in  the 
cemetery  of  a  Carmelite  nunnery  in  France,  with  the  inscription, 
<  Ci-^it  la  sceur  HSUne  de  la  MieSricordeJ  But  I  have  never 
married. 

•  •  ...... 

Halloa !  The  fire  out^what,  three  o'clock !  Why,  it  was 
only  just  twelve  when  I  got  back  from  the  club ;  I  must  have 
dropped  off  in  my  chair ;  that  Pommard  is  too  strong  for  evening 
drinking,  that's  a  fact !  Dreaming,  too.  What  a  good  job  it  is 
that  one  wakes  from  dreams !  What  a  precious  maudlin  young 
fool  I  must  have  been !  Lucky  for  me  that  the  eemiUante  widow 
had  more  sense.  She  wasn't  going  to  throw  herself  away  on  a 
juvenile  genteel  pauper  for  the  love  of  sea  beaux  yefux.  No,  no ! 
Mrs.  Pugh,  you  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that ! 

And  just  fancy  if  I  had  been  saddled  with  a  wife  old  enough 
to  be  one's  mother,  and  with  an  annuity — ha,  ha!  How  I 
laughed  when  I  found  that  out ! 

There's  nothing  like  a  bachelor  life  after  all.  Nobody  but 
yourself  to  think  or  bother  about;  no  conjugal  duties;  your 
family  covered  by  your  hat.  ^Domestic  happiness,'  indeed! 
Domestic  cold  mutton  and  hot  water ! 

Well,  I  suppose  one  had  better  turn  in.  I  think  Seraphine  is 
going  off  in  her  dancing.     Heigho ! 

B.  HONTGOMEEIE  RANKING. 
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*  By  Jove  !  It  looks  glorious  in  the  moonlight.  Why,  it  would 
delight  the  heart  of  the  veriest  Yankee  that  ever  crossed  the 
silver  streak  in  search  of  the  antique,'  I  say,  gazing  up  at  the 
ancient  turreted  walls  on  which  the  ivy  clings  in  great  thick 
masses  above  us,  as  we  stand  a  merry  group  on  the  terrace,  having 
strolled  out  after  dinner  ostensibly  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  by 
moonlight. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  early  autumn.  The  scene  Loughrea 
Castle — the  home  of  the  Massareenes,  where  a  large  party  have 
assembled  for  the  shooting.  As  I  sweep  my  eye  over  the  stately 
building,  with  its  battlemented  towers  so  clearly  defined  in  the 
soft  light  of  the  goddess  of  night,  and  turn  to  my  companion,  I 
see  an  amused  expression  flit  across  her  face. 

*  Pr&aez  ga/rde ! '  she  says  sotto  voce^  with  a  warning  glance 
towards  the  end  of  the  terrace,  where  a  woman  in  trailing  amber 
and  black  is  standing  talking  animatedly  to  a  diminutive  man 
with  a  fece  resembling  a  boiled  turnip,  and  a  button-like  nose, 
that  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  has  been  sat  upon  during  its 
infancy  and  never  recovered.  ^  Mrs.  Boose  is  an  American,  you 
know,  and  very  charming,'  continues  Miss  Massareene,  while  I 
anathematise  my  luck  in  always  saying  the  wrong  thing,  as  I 
glance  towards  the  beautiful  face  of  the  American  woman  who  has 
turned  towards  us. 

*  Never  mind,  she  did  not  hear  you,  you  have  escaped  this 
time,'  whispers  my  companion  consoUngly,  and  as  she  speaks  the 
tall  woman  in  the  amber  dress — gown  I  believe  they  call  it — ^is 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  and  I  hear  her  say  to  Dick 
Massareene,  who  is  standing  near,  <  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
guess  I  splashed  you.' 

No  doubt  as  to  her  nationality  now,  and  I  perceive  Massa- 
reene's  usually  imperturbable  fece  assume  quite  a  startled  ex- 
pression, as  he  answers,  ^  Eh  ?  Oh  !  Ah  !  no,  not  at  all,  I  assure 
you.'  He  told  me  afterwards,  in  the  smoking-room,  he  never  felt 
so  staggered  in  his  life.  A  deadly  silence  falls  upon  the  party,  as 
one  and  all  we  hold  our  breaths,  and  avoid  each  other's  eyes  for 
the  space  of  sixty  seconds — minutes  they  seem  to  me— -and  I  begin 
to  wonder  how  much  longer  I  can  contain  my  risible  faculties ; 
and  as  I  note  the  agonised  expression  on  Dick's  face,  the  awful 
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presentiment  comes  to  me  that  I  shall  presently  disgrace  my  noble 
country,  and  the  name  of  Greville,  by  bursting  forth  with  the 
irrepressible  laughter  that  is  inwardly  convulsing  me,  when  Miss 
Massareene  again  comes  to  the  rescue. 

^  Yes,  it  does  look  picturesque,'  she  says  in  her  low,  soft  voice, 
in  which  is  a  suspicion  of  laughter,  as  she  becomes  suddenly 
interested  in  the  East  Tower  of  the  ancient  building  stretching 
away  to  oiur  right.  *  By-the-by,  Colonel  GTeville,do  you  believe  in 
Ghost*?' 

'Ghosts!'  I  exclaim,  as  I  lean  back  and  give  way  to  un- 
restrained merriment,  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to  do  so  with- 
out being  guilty  of  gaucherie.  (Dick  has  wisely  retreated  to  the 
other  end  of  the  terrace,  where  he  is  apparently  gazing  with  rapt 
attention  at  the  moonlit  gardens  below.)  *  Ghosts  ?  not  I ;  but 
why  do  you  ask  ?  Do  you  indulge  in  a  femily  ghost  at  Loughrea  ? ' 

*Well,  no;  not  quite  thatj  replies  Miss  Massareene,  with  a 
little  reproachful  glance  that  banishes  my  hilarity  on  the  instant ; 
*  but  there  is  a  haunted  room,  and  you  see  we  did  not  know  that  you 
could  come  till  Dick  telegraphed  this  morning,  so  we  have  been 
obliged  to  put  you  in  this  room.  I  am  so  sorry,'  she  concludes 
with  a  pretty  air  of  apology,  and  for  a  minute  the  brown  eyes  look 
grave  and  serious.  But  I  hasten  to  assure  her  that  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  an  apparition,  commonly  termed  a  ghost,  has  any 
tenror  for  me,  and  I  smile  grimly  at  the  idea. 

'  Mrs.  Benson,  that's  our  old  housekeeper,  you  know,'  continues 
Miss  Massareene,  '  came  to  me  just  now  looking  the  picture  of 
woe,  because  she  had  to  give  you  the  blue  room.' 

*  Very  considerate  of  Mrs.  Benson,  but  I  don't  fency  the  ghost 
will  trouble  me,'  I  reply  smiling.  *  Do  you  think  the  old  lady  will 
be  very  disapi)ointed,  if  I  fail  to  see  anything  pertaining  to  the 
supernatural  ? '  I  say,  waxing  confidential  as  I  gaze  down  on  the 
beautiful  girlish  &ce  before  me,  with  the  moonbeams  playing  hide 
and  seek  in  the  great  hazel  eyes,  and  casting  soft  shadows  on  the 
Grecian  head. 

*  Ah !  it  is  no  joking  matter.  The  house  is  so  full  I  have  given 
up  my  own  rooms,  and  do  you  know  I  don't  even  like  sleeping  in 
a  room  that  opens  out  of  the  same  corridor  as  the  blue  room ;  as 
for  thoity  I  wouldn't  sleep  there  not  for — ^for — *  she  pauses,  and  the 
dark  eyes  grow  darker  still  with  the  heat  of  her  vehemence. 

*  The  Kajah  Doodlepooh  himself,'  I  rejoin  lightly,  as  one  or  two 
people  stroll  up  to  us. 

*  Dick,  I  have  been  telling  Colonel  Greville  that  he  will  have 
to  sleep  in  the  ghost  room  to-night,  and  you  are  to  have  the 
dressing-room,'  Miss  Massareene  remarks  to  her  brother. 
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Ghost !  Nonsense,  Norine,  You  must  know,  Greville,  that 
my  sister  firmly  believes  in  that  blue  room  being  haunted.  She 
has  caught  the  infection  from  the  housekeeper,  and  ever  since  my 
father  came  into  the  place  they  have  never  let  any  one  sleep  there. 
But  we'll  ghost  'em,  won't  we  ? '  and  as  Dick  indulges  in  one  of 
his  frank  laughs  Lady  Massareene  appears  on  the  terrace. 

She  is  one  of  the  few  women  I  really  and  sincerely  like,  and  has 
been  more  than  a  mother  to  me  ever  since  her  eldest  son  Richmond 
(generally  known  as  Dick)  and  I  had  that  sharp  tussle  with  the 
Upper  Shinwarries  in  the  Khyber  during  the  November  of  '79.  I 
see  it  all  before  me  now  as  I  write — the  winding  road  leading  up 
to  the  bleak  Lundi  Kotul,  where  we  were  attacked  by  the  hill  men, 
and  poor  Carew  was  sent  to  his  long  rest  by  a  straggling  jezail 
bullet,  another  of  which  so  nearly  put  an  end  to  Massareene.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  Fraser  and  I. carried  the  tall  youngster 
down  to  the  clump  of  trees  by  the  little  stream  of  Lundi  Khana, 
and  washed  the  blood-stains  from  the  fair  head,  and  waited  and 
wondered  if  the  blue  eyes  of  young  Massareene  would  ever  un- 
close. Since  that  day  Dick  and  I  have  been  as  brothers,  though 
I  am  many  years  his  senior,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  we 
have  been  away  together  on  a  shooting  tour  in  South  Africa,  where 
we  have  been  enjoying  the  ceremony  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death  amongst  the  big  game,  vastly.  During  our  absence  Dick's 
father,  the  present  Sir  Ralph  Massareene,  has  come  into  title  and 
estates,  which  accounts  for  this  being  my  first  visit  to  Loughrea. 

^  Madre,  come  here,  we  are  discussing  ghosts,'  calls  Miss  Mas- 
sareene to  her  mother,  and  we  soon  get  into  an  interesting  disser- 
tation on  the  subject  as  Lady  Massareene  is  accommodated  with 
a  chair,  and  we  all  lounge  about  in  various  attitudes  on  the  terrace. 
It  is  a  beautiful  evening,  one  of  those  early  autumn  evenings, 
that  remind  us  that  summer  is  not  quite  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
the  air  still  balmy,  and  warm,  comes  in  great  whiflFs  of  sweet  per- 
fume from  the  late  roses,  that  are  still  blooming  in  the  old 
gardens. 

The  conversation  turns  to  the  possibility  of  bodies  or  spirits 
of  the  dead  rising  to  confront  those  still  living.  It  is  a  somewhat 
ghastly  subject,  but  it  seems  to  execute  quite  a  fascination  for 
some  of  our  party,  and  Agnew  of  the  F.  0.  becomes  very  excited 
as  he  tries  to  convert  me  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

*  Why,  it  has  been  proved  by  philosophers — cimriy  proved  that 
as  a  shadowy  reanimation,  bodies  have  appeared  above  their 
graves,  a  phenomenon  caused  by  exhalation,  owing  to  fermentation 
of  certain  gases  in  the  blood  of  the  corpse,'  he  says,  after  a  long 
discussion,  but  notwithstanding  his  subtle  reasoning  I  remain 
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unconvinced,  to  his  evident  chagrin.  Story  after  story  is  told,  and 
as  Wilmer  of  the  *  Blues'  caps  the  climax  with  one  that  is  horribly 
realistic,  and  what  la  belle  AmSricaine  describes  as  ^  hair-raising,' 
Lady  Massareene  rises  with  a  shudder,  and  we  all  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  heard  enough  on  the  subject  of  ghosts 
to  last  for  some  time  to  come,  as  we  troop  into  the  great  hall,  and 
see  the  ladies  depart  with  their  candlesticks,  not  a  few  of  the 
pretty  women  looking  a  trifle  pale,  and  glancing  nervously  at  the 
statues  and  armour  that  line  the  old  oak  staircase. 

As  the  last  train  disappears  out  of  sight,  I  link  my  arm  in 
Dick's,  and  we  follow  the  other  men  to  the  billiard-room,  where 
we  remain  for  an  hour  smoking,  and  watching  Sir  Francis  Fiskens 
— ^the  man  with  the  sketchy  nose — and  Sartoris  playing  a  game, 
after  which  we  too  ascend  to  the  regions  above.  As  we  go  through 
the  form  of  undressing,  Dick  and  I  indulge  in  an  interesting  con- 
versation (chiefly  concerning  the  guests  in  the  house)  through 
the  open  door  between  our  apartments,  and  I  am  just  about  to  spring 
into  bed,  when,  laying  one  hand  on  the  counterpane,  the  whole 
substance  sinks,  and  I  discover  to  my  dismay  that  the  bed  is  a 
feather  one.  Now  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I  detest  more  than 
another  on  the  feice  of  the  earth,  it  is  sleeping  on  feathers.  It  is 
my  bite  noire^  my  pet  aversion,  why,  or  wherefore,  I  know  not,  but 
the  feet  remains,  that  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  sleep  on  a  cow- 
skin  in  a  kraall,  on  the  grass  by  a  camp  fire,  or  even  on  the 
bare  floor  of  my  room,  rather  than  on  one  of  those  abominable 
adjuncts  of  civilisation  termed  *  a  feather  bed.'  So  I  stared  regard- 
ing the  one  before  me  with  anything  but  a  satisfied  air« 

^  Hang  it !  What  shall  I  do  ? '  I  say  to  myself,  debating 
whether  I  shall  drag  the  clothes  off,  and  take  up  my  position  for 
the  night  on  the  sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  four-poster. 
Meanwhile  I  relieve  my  feelings  by  a  long  low  whistle,  which  brings 
Massareene  into  my  room  in  a  hurry,  for  we  have  not  shared  one 
another's  camp,  cabin,  etc.,  for  the  past  twelve  months,  without  his 
being  quite  cognisant  of  my  favourite  signal  of  distress. 

*  What's  up,  old  boy  ? '  he  says,  appearing  in  the  doorway,  as 
economically  attired  as  a  Matabele  native. 

*  Well,  you  see,'  I  begin  with  a  rueful  look  at  the  bed, '  it — 
it's  feathers.' 

*  So  it  is.  What  a  bore  ! '  he  replies,  testing  the  downy  struc- 
ture before  us,  by  deliberately  conveying  his  stalwart  frame  plump 
into  the  midst  of  it — a  proceeding  that  brings  me  to  a  low^ 
stage  of  melancholy  than  before,  as  it  reduces  my  prospect  of 
sleeping  comfortably  to  a  minimum. 

'  Let  us  see.    What's  to  be  done?'  says  Dick ;  then,  after  a 
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pause,  be  exclaims,  ^  I  have  it.     Yon  shall  sleep  in  the  dressing- 
room,  and  m  stay  here.' 

For  a  minute  I  hesitate,  not  wishing  to  give  trouble,  but 
Massareene  will  not  take  ^  no,'  and  bustling  about  he  carries  some 
of  my  goods  and  chattels  into  the  adjoining  room,  whither  I  follow. 
Turning  back  one  of  the  massive  shutters,  I  open  the  window,  and 
retire  to  bed — this  time  everything  being  to  my  satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding  which  fact,  however,  I  remain  for  some  time  with 
wakeful  eyes.  Perhaps  my  restlessness  is  caused  by  the  noise  of 
the  rats,  that  seem  to  be  holding  high  jinks  and  having  quite  a 
festive  time  behind  the  old  carved  wainscoting.  Ye  gods  !  How 
they  racket !  patter,  patter  up  and  down  they  go,  enjoying  their 
nightly  revels  to  my  great  discomfiture,  or  perchance  I  am  kept 
awake  by  the  vision  of  two  laughing  brown  orbs,  and  a  rosy 
kissable  mouth,  that  come  before  me  every  time  I  close  my  eyes. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  Morpheus  has  not  treated  me  well  to-night, 
and  sleep  having  deserted  me  I  fall  into  a  reverie,  and  lie  with 
my  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the  bright  flood  of  moonlight  that  is 
streaming  in  through  the  open  window,  and  I  find  myself  wonder- 
ing how  it  is  that  I  have  never  before  discovered  the  charms  of 
my  host's  beautiful  daughter,  whom  I  so  recently  left  a  somewhat 
shy  schoolgirl,  and  return  irom  my  trip  abroad  to  find  a  graceful 
member  of  society,  with  as  many  charms  as  Psyche  herself. 

One — two — I  hear  the  great  stable  clock  boom  out,  and  I 
smile  at  my  own  weakness,  as  the  thought  flashes  across  me,  how 
astonished  many  a  society  belle  would  be  if  she  could  fathom  the  , 
state  of  my  mind  at  the  present  moment,  for  hitherto  I  have 
been  proof  against  the  wiles  of  women.  Now,  after  one  evening's 
conversation  with  pretty  Norine  Massareene,  I  am  utterly  and 
completely  vanquished,  and  was  never  so  fascinated  before,  though 
I  hardly  like  to  own  it  even  to  myself  as  yet.  Intending  to  go 
off  to  sleep  without  any  further  delay,  I  resolutely  determine  to 
think  no  more  of  the  brown-eyed  syren  who  has  bewitched  me, 
so  I  am  just  about  to  turn  over,  and  settle  myself  more  comfort- 
ably, when  my  attention  is  arrested  by  the  movement  of  the  door 
leading  into  the  corridor,  as  the  handle  turns — and,  behold !  a 
white-robed  figure  glides  in.  Crossing  the  room  swiftly  with  little 
bare  noiseless  feet,  she  stands  beside  my  bed,  and  says  pantingly 
with  short  catches  of  breath,  *  Dick  !  Dlckj  wake  up,  I  want  you ! ' 
I  begin  to  think  I  am  dreaming,  that  the  small  figure  before  me 
must  be  some  phantom  of  my  restless  brain,  a  fantastic  fancy,  or 
mere  imaginary  form  that  will  fade  away,  and  leave  me  with  only 
a  delicious  recollection  of  what  is  past.  Fearful  of  disturbing  the 
illusion,  expectant  every  moment  of  seeing  it  vanish  away  as 
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many  a  dream,  Hoo  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial,'  has  done 
before,  I  lie,  not  daring  to  move,  with  every  muscle  still,  my  head 
snuggled  partly  below  the  quilt,  I  can  clearly  see  her  standing 
there  between  me  and  the  moonlight  window,  robed  in  her  dainty 
Tohe  de  nuit,  with  her  fair  hair  flowing  in  great  rippling  waves  fer 
below  her  waist.  The  brown  eyes  are  full  of  unshed  tears  making 
them  infinitely  wistful  and  tender — such  a  contrast  to  the  red 
saucy  mouth,  that  looks  as  if  life  were  made  up  of  one  long  jest — 
I  can  see  her  breast  rising  in  great  undulating  waves,  as  leaning 
forward  she  lays  a  little  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

^  Oh,  Dick !  do  wake  up,  I  am  so  frightened ! '  she  says  im- 
ploringly, with  a  half  sob,  and  I  note  that  the  oval  face  is  as  white 
as  the  soft  laces  clinging  round  the  shapely  throat.  Pushing  the 
clothes  from  my  face  hastily,  I  sit  upright,  now  fully  aware  that 
the  white-robed  figure  before  me  is  no  phantom,  but  Miss  Massa- 
reene  herself.  Regardless  of  my  embarrassing  position,  heedless 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  Miss  Massareene's  brother,  I  sit  up  in 
bed,  the  one  object  before  my  mind  being,  that  she  is  in  distress. 

^  Miss  Massareene !  what  is  it  ?  Can  I  help  you  ? '  I  exclaim 
in  astonishment,  ready  for  any  emergency,  fire,  burglars,  or  a 
midnight  visit  from  those  scoundrelly  moonlighters.  For  the 
space  of  a  minute  the  white  frightened  face  stares  at  me,  then 
the  brown  eyes  open  wider  still,  as  an  expression  of  dismay  steals 
into  them,  and  the  warm  crimson  surges  hotly  over  her  face  and 
neck. 

<  I — I — thought  it  was  Dick ! '  she  murmurs,  almost  inaudibly — 
then  turning  glides  away,  as  swiftly  as  she  came,  leaving  me  with 
only  the  open  door  to  convince  me  that  I  have  not  been  dreaming. 
There  is  a  murmur  of  voices  in  the  adjoining  room,  then  a  door 
opens,  and  I  hear  footsteps  retreating  down  the  corridor.  Jump- 
ing out  of  bed,  I  struggle  into  my  nether  garments,  and  hasten 
into  the  next  room,  but  only  to  find  it  empty :  so  I  conclude  that 
Dick  has  gone  to  his  sister's  aid.  All  sleep  is  banished  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  am  not  a  little  curious  as  to  what  has  terrified  Miss 
Massareene ;  but  though  I  open  the  door  and  make  an  expedition 
into  the  corridor,  all  is  still.  So  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  retom 
to  my  room  and  await  Dick's  return. 

Lighting  a  cigar,  I  lean  out  of  the  window,  and  look  down  on 
the  great  gardens  below.  Not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness,  save 
the  melancholy  hoot  of  an  owl,  as  it  floats  by,  and  the  sharp  tap- 
tapping  against  the  window  of  a  spray  of  ivy  mingling  with  the 
shrill  cry  of  a  bat,  which,  attracted  by  the  light,  sweeps  down  and 
then  continues  its  career  into  some  dark  cranny  of  the  ancient 
building.    Some  ten  minutes  pass  when,  hearing  the  sound  of 
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returning  footsteps,  I  throw  away  my  cigar,  and  hasten  into  the 
adjoining  room. 

'  What's  wrong,  Massareene  ?  Has  anything  happened  ?  '  I 
say,  going  up  to  him  as  he  stalks  in,  attired  in  a  long  dressing- 
gown,  the  waist-cord  of  which  drags  disconsolately  behind. 

*  Awfully  sorry  you  have  been  disturbed,  old  fellow;  but  Norine 
heard  a  curious  noise  in  her  room,  and  was  frightened,'  he  says, 
putting  the  candlestick  he  is  holding,  down  slowly. 

'What  was  it,  rats?'  I  ask,  thinking  of  those  little  pests 
which  have  been  disturbing  me  for  so  long.  For  a  second  or  two 
he  does  not  answer;  then  he  says  with  a  grave  deliberation,  very 
unusual  to  him,  and  looking  a  little  perplexed : — 

*  Well,  curiously  enough,  though  I  heard  it,  I  can't  discover 
what  it  is ;  however,  Norine  has  gone  to  sleep  with  Mrs.  Boose, 
so  I  shan't  bother  any  more  about  it ; '  but  his  manner  has  roused 
my  curiosity,  so  I  announce  my  intention  of  going  in  search  of  the 
mysterious  noise,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  I  am  soon  follow- 
ing him  down  the  long  corridor,  where  here  and  there  the  moon- 
light is  creeping  in,  making  some  of  the  bygone  Massareenes 
appear  more  ghastly  than  usual,  as  it  rests  on  courtly  dame  in 
powder  and  patches,  with  her  gallant  knight  smiling  beside  her. 
As  we  near  a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  corridor,  my  companion 
pauses.  '  Hark  !  do  you  hear  anything  ? '  he  whispers,  and  as  we 
stand  listening  I  distinctly  become  conscious  of  a  distant  rumbling 
sound.  For  some  seconds  it  continues  with  a  regularity  that  is 
mysterious,  and  not  to  be  attributed  to  anything  so  frivolous  as 
rats. 

*  Very  odd.  It  certainly  does  not  sound  like  raU^  I  say,  as 
the  long-continued  rumble  dies  away,  and  pushing  open  the  door 
we  enter.  The  room,  like  most  of  the  others  in  the  old  castle,  is 
somewhat  sombre,  with  deep  oriel  windows.  Everything  points 
to  the  hand  of  Time.  A  high  carved  wainscot  runs  round  the 
room,  like  the  broad  rafters  crossing  the  ceiling,  black  with  age, 
as  also  are  the  boards  beyond  the  square  of  carpet  in  the  centre, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  one's  eyes  from  these  heavy  antiquities 
to  the  more  modem  belongings  of  the  late  dainty  occupier.  On 
the  dressing-table  a  Tantalus  scent  case  stands  guard  over 
Venetian  hand-mirrors,  and  silver-backed  brushes,  with  the 
initials  N.  E.  M.  Everything  is  just  as  Miss  Massareene  left  it 
in  her  hurried  flight,  and  I  find  myself  gazing  almost  reverently 
at  a  pile  of  neatly-folded  garments  on  a  chair,  beneath  which  a 
tiny  pair  of  shoes  (nearly  all  heel  and  buckle,  with  pointed  toe 
enough  to  make  a  fashionable  doctor's  hair,  of  the  present  day, 
stand  on  end)  peep  out    On  the  writing-table  there  is  a  great 
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bowl  of  roses,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  a  fednt,  subtle  perfume^ 
suggestive  of  Daphne,  Round  the  room  we  go  together,  Dick  and 
I,  peering  under  the  bed,  beneath  tables,  and  into  the  cavemons 
recesses  of  the  huge  wardrobe,  dark  as  Erebus,  examining  every 
nook  and  cranny,  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  Standinj^ 
in  a  comer  of  the  room  is  the  parrot  Dick  has  so  lately  brong'ht 
home  for  his  sister,  and  I  even  go  so  &r  as  to  move  the  cage,  a 
liberty  the  occupier  resents  by  flapping  its  wings  and  uttering^  a 
series  of  screeches  calculated  to  ruin  the  tympanum  of  most  ears, 
and  I  am  thankful  enough  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  vicinity, 
as  the  parrot  relieves  its  injured  feelings  by  wildly  shrieking,  *  You 
beast,'  and  other  opprobrious  epithets  that  the  sailors  have  taught 
it  en  route  to  Englamd. 

^  Disrespectful  old  bird,'  I  mutter,  somewhat  nettled,  while  a 
subdued  chuckle  in  rear  tells  me  that  my  companion  is  indulging 
in  unseemly  mirth  at  my  discomfiture.  But  though  we  search 
diligently,  all  our  efforts  are  in  vain,  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
mysterious  noise. 

*  Well,  there  is  nothing  here.  Ghost,  or  whatever  it  was,  has 
disappeared,'  I  say  gloomily,  as  we  come  to  a  standstill,  and  regard 
each  other  with  a  puzzled  stare. 

^  Ah !  but  that  sound  only  comes  when  it  is  dark,  that  is  the 
curious  part  of  it,'  and  crossing  the  room  Massareene  extinguishes 
the  candle,  and  we  stand  waiting  breathlessly  for  the  result. 
Presently  it  comes. 

*  Listen !  There  it  is  again,'  whispers  Dick  excitedly,  and  sure 
enough  that  weird  rmnble  is  repeated.  It  seems  to  be  quite  close 
to  us — at  our  feet,  and  then  to  recede,  with  the  same  peculiar 
regularity  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  extraordinary.  Hastily  we  re- 
light the  candle,  and  rush  to  the  place  where  we  imagine  the  noise 
last  proceeded  &om,  but  there  is  nothing  there  save  a  low  chair 
and  shining  expanse  of  polished  floor.  Three  times  we  go  through 
this  performance,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  Every  time 
the  light  appears  the  sounds  cease. 

^  What  the  dickens  can  it  be  ? '  I  say  at  length,  as  Massareene 
yawns  sleepily,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  returning  to  bed; 
but  I  am  determined  not  to  be  baffled  so  easily,  so  resolve  not  to 
return  to  my  room  until  I  have  elucidated  the  mystery,  and  as 
Massareene  insists  on  remaining  with  me,  we  settle  ourselves  in 
two  comfortable  chairs  and,  extinguishing  the  candle,  agree  to  keep 
watch.  Before  many  minutes  pass  a  prolonged  snore  tells  me  that 
my  companion  has  fallen  asleep,  and  I  am  left  to  my  lonely  vigil. 
Once  again  I  make  a  tour  of  the  room,  surreptitiously  appropri- 
ating a  rose  that  I  find  amongst  the  trinkets  on  ^the  ^ble  during 
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my  peregrinations,  after  which,  again  being  unsuccessrtil,  I  take 
up  my  position,  and  wait  for  daylight.  Still  those  weird  uncanny 
sounds  continiie,  pausing  ever  and  anon,  and  then  beginning  with 
that  regular  mystierious  rumble.  Half  an  hour  passes,  when  I  find 
to  my  disgust  that  I  too  begin  to  feel  sleepy.  Tour  passer  le 
temps,  and  to  keep  myself  awake,  I  set  to  whistling  an  air  from 
*  Dorothy,'  and  have  just  got  *You  are  queen  of  my  heart  to-night ' 
entirely  to  my  satis&ction,  when  that  tantalising  noise  begins 

afresh,  but,  tired  of  searching,  I  continue  whistling,  when 

Heavens !  what  is  that  ?  and  I  am  startled  by  seeing  a  small  black 
object  moving  across  the  ray  of  moonlight  that  is  streaming  over 
the  floor  through  a  window  that  I  have  unshuttered.  On  it  goes 
slowly  till  it  disappears  into  the  dim  light  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  moon.  Springing  to  my  feet  I  fling  my  slipper  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unknown,  but  the  former  misses  its  mark,  and  once 
more  as  I  watch  I  see  the  small  black  object  cross  the  ray  of  moon- 
light. This  time  it  creeps  towards  me,  and  I  see  to  my  utter 
amazement  that  it  is  an  ordinary  black  glass  bottle  traversing  the 
floor.  For  a  full  minute  I  stand  regarding  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  a  bottle  moving  across  the  room,  to  all  appearance  un- 
touched by  human  hand.  On  it  goes  across  the  boards,  with  a 
slow  regular  movement — no  machine  could  go  more  steadily — 
and  a  faint  rumble  caiised  by  its  contact  with  the  floor,  till,  coming 
against  a  comer  of  the  wardrobe,  it  ceases  for  a  moment,  and  then 
commences  its  backward  career — a,  career  that  is  instantly  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  me,  as  I  pounce  upon  it  and  examine  it  by  the  light 
of  the  candle.  Apparently  it  is  only  a  common  bottle.  Turning 
it  upside  down,  I  shake  it  vigorously,  but  nothing  appears  but  a 
few  stray  seeds  of  maize.  Even  as  I  hold  it  lightly  in  my  hand  it 
seems  to  be  going  through  a  series  of  small  jerks,  causing  me  to 
speculate  wildly  as  to  the  reason,  when  the  expedient  occurs  to 
me  of  holding  it  up  to  the  light. 

There  stands  revealed  the  cause  of  Miss  Massareene's  alarm, 
and  the  object  that  has  disturbed  three  people  for  the  night ;  and 
I  confess  that  I  never  felt  more  disgusted  in  my  life  when  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  beastly  mouse  that  has  been  perambulating  the  room  for 
the  last  two  hours.  It  has  evidently  got  into  the  bottle,  and  be- 
come a  prisoner,  owing  to  the  maize  filling  up  the  neck,  as  it 
rolled  along  the  floor,  and,  knowing  little  animal,  it  had  the  sense 
to  remain  still  whenever  a  light  appeared,  which,  combined  with 
the  reason  that  the  old  oak  boards  were  about  the  same  colour  as 
the  bottle,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  be  detected.  However, 
the  mystery  is  solved  at  last.    *  Bah !  you  little  beggar,*  I  say,  as 
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I  relieve  my  feelings  by  shaking  the  bottle  vigorously,  whereupon 
sundry  squeaks  issue  from  the  interior ;  after  which  I  turn  my 
attention  to  Dick,  who  is  still  snoring  comfortably. 

^  Ten  thousand  flies  ! '  he  murmurs  sleepily,  as  I  administer  a 
slight  shaking,  and  six  minutes  pass  before  I  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing him  that  we  are  not  camping  by  the  Limpopo,  and  that  I, 
Gordon  Grreville,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  — ^th  Regiment,  am  not  a 
rascally  native ;  an  indignity  I  bear  with  serenity,  as  I  flourish 
the  bottle,  and  exclaim  triumphantly,  *  I've  got  him !  Wake  up, 
Dick!' 

When  Massareene  does  come  to  his  proper  senses,  he,  like 
myself,  is  not  a  little  astonished  and  mortified. 

^  Well,  of  all  the  disgusting  frauds !  Done  brown  by  a 
mouse,'  he  says  at  length,  as  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  affair 
presents  itself;  and,  leaning  back,  we  laugh  long  and  heartily, 
and  my  companion  announces  his  intention  of  having  <  no  end  of 
a  good  time  in  quizzing  his  sister  in  the  morning' — ^a  proposition 
that  reduces  me  to  instant  gravity,  as  I  think  of  that  little  white 
terrified  figure  standing  by  my  bed. 

*  Look  here,  Dick,'  I  say,  *  it  '11  never  do  for  this  affair  to  get 
about  the  house.  It  will  be  awfully  awkward  for  your  sister.  Of 
course,  for  myself  I  do  not  care  a  bit ;  but  it  is  so  different  for  a 
girl.  Our  best  plan  will  be  to  keep  dark:'  an  argument  that 
Massareene  is  not  slow  to  accept. 

^Yes,  it  might  be  a  little  uncomfortable  for  Norine,'  he 
acknowledges ;  ^  but  how  about  Mrs.  Roose  ?     She  is  sure  to  talk.* 

^  Oh  !  send  a  line  to  your  sister  directly  your  man  calls  you. 
Tell  her  we  agreed  not  to  mention  the  subject,'  I  say,  hastening 
off  just  as  the  daylight  is  making  an  appearance. 

*  All  right.     MuTii  's  the  word,'  replies  Dick,  following  suit ; 

and,  tired  out,  we  are  soon  in  bed,  and  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 

just. 

....... 

^  Good  morning.  Colonel  Greville ;  come  and  sit  here,'  and 
Lady  Massareene  points  smilingly  to  the  vacant  chair  on  her  left, 
as  I  enter  to  find  a  large  cheery  party  assembled  at  breakfast.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  representative  house  party,  and,  though  the  hour 
is  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  most  of  the  younger  women  stay- 
ing in  the  house  have  joined  us.  Every  one  seems  to  know  every 
one,  and  even  that  inveterate  old  grumbler,  General  Bumbledore, 
is  compelled  for  once  to  be  frivolous,  and  join  in  the  fun  and 
badinage  that  takes  place  on  all  sides.  As  I  glance  round  the 
table,  and  laughingly  reply  to  Sartoris,  who  is  informing  Mrs. 
Roose,  in  a  stage  whisper,  as  he  looks  across  at  [^ht^eP^^®  ^^  letters 
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by  my  plate,  that '  there  is  nothing  like  safety  in  numbers/  with 
what  I  tell  him  is  a  very  impertinent  insinuation, — I  notice  that 
Miss  Massareene  is  amongst  those  still  absent,  and  I  become 
conscious  of  a  distinct  feeling  of  disappointment  as  time  goes  on 
and  she  does  not  appear.  Every  time  the  door  opens  I  glance 
towards  it,  but  she  does  not  come,  till,  at  length,  keeping  my 
eyes  on  my  devilled  kidneys,  I  venture  to  inquire  of  my  hostess 
what  has  become  of  Miss  Massareene. 

*  Oh  !  Norine,  she  has  just  sent  to  say  that  she  was  lazy  this 
morning,  so  won't  be  down  till  the  second  breakfast.  Eather  an 
unusual  thing  for  Ren^,'  she  says,  as  she  turns  to  greet  one  of  the 
late  arrivals,  who  have  kept  me  on  tenter -hooks  all  the  breakfast 
time.  Looking  across  the  table  I  catch  an  amused  glance  from 
Mrs.  Roose,  which  causes  me  to  indulge  in  a  faint  smile  beneath 
my  moustache,  as  I  once  more  become  absorbed  in  the  contents 
of  my  plate.  Half  an  hour  later  we  assemble  in  the  hall,  ready 
equipped  for  our  day  amongst  the  grouse,  and  are  soon  tramping, 
a  party  of  fifteen,  beneath  the  old  elms,  where  the  rooks  are 
cawing  lustily. 

Several  ladies  have  assembled  under  the  portico  to  watch  our 
departure,  and  as  we  turn,  for  a  final  wave  of  the  hand,  before  a 
bend  in  the  avenue  hides  the  lower  part  of  the  castle  firom  view, 
I  see  a  slight  figure  standing  beside  old  Lady  Wilmer,  that  looks 
uncommonly  like  Miss  Massareene. 

*  Hurrah !  for  the  heather !  Good  luck  to  ye,  my  boy ! '  ex- 
claims Dick,  as,  after  two  hours'  hard  walking,  the  dogs  are 
uncoupled,  and  we  split  up  into  twos  and  threes,  and  preparejfor 
sport.  'Tis  a  splendid  morning.  A  cool,  fresh  breeze  is  waving 
the  purple  blossoms  of  the  heather,  and  driving  away  the  mists 
that  hang  like  a  veil  over  the  dark-wooded  sides  of  Slieve-dhu, 
making  invisible  the  tall  crest  of  the  mountain  towering  sky- 
wards. Overhead  there  is  an  unbroken  vista  of  clear  blue,  save 
where  a  mighty  eagle  is  cleaving  his  way,  and  a  flight  of  fourteen 
swifts  are  rushing  together — a  long  line  of  black  dots  in  the  far- 
oflF  blue  ether.  All  round  there  is  a  peaceful  quiet ;  no  sound 
breaking  the  stillness  but  the  humming  of  bees  in  the  heather, 
and  the  twittering  of  a  pair  of  little  wrens  with  tip-tilted  tails, 
set  straight  on  end — which  are  flirting  uninterruptedly  on  a 
boulder  to  my  left,  as  they  revel  in  the  sun-god's  kisses. 

As  I  stalk  on  across  the  glen,  I  see  the  dogs  ranging  before 
me  over  the  heather.  Just  in  front  is  old  Battler  scenting  the 
wind,  with  the  sleek  glossy  form  of  his  faithful  companion  back- 
ing splendidly  behind. 

Whirr — whir-r-r! — and  at  the   cry  of  a  cock,  a  couple  of 
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feathered  beauties  rise  over  my  head,  the  doge  drop  down,  and  I 
raise  the  faithful  old  Purdey  that  has  done  me  such  good  service 
at  home  and  in  foreign  lands. 

Bang,  bang,  I  let  fly ;  and  presently  I  become  keenly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  miss.  AH  day  it 
is  very  much  the  same.  Verily,  the  gods  have  treated  me  badly. 
I  think,  as  we  tramp  over  the  heather,  and  at  lunch,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  have  occasion  to  feel  ashamed  of  my  bag. 
Having  refreshed  the  inner  man  and  indulged  in  an  hour's  rest 
and  smoke,  we  set  ofif  again.  This  time  Massareene  consigns  me 
to  the  charge  of  his  favourite  man,  Mike  Maloney — but  the  change 
does  not  seem  to  benefit  me  much.  My  luck  is  evidently  out  for 
the  day,  and  I  fear  I  do  not  rise  in  the  estimation  of  that  worthy 
individual  as  the  afternoon  passes,  and  I  fail  to  bring  down 
various  birds  that  should,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  have  fallen  to  my  gun. 

He  is  very  good-natured  about  it,  I  must  confess ;  and  as  a 
brood  rise  close  under  my  nose,  and  I  again  miss,  he  scratches  his 
bushy  head  of  hair,  and  I  hear  him  mutter : — 

*  The  blessed  Saints  be  praised.  Och,  it  only  required  half  a 
wink  to  bring  'em  down.'  I  feel  it  devolves  upon  me  to  make 
some  explanation. 

^  Confound  it ! '  I  ejaculate,  as  the  birds  fly  away  unharmed ; 
and  turning  to  Mike,  I  save  my  reputation  by  letting  him  into 
the  secret  of  my  disturbed  night,  as  we  set  ofif  for  our  rendezvous 
at  the  foot  of  Slieve-dhu. 

*  Shure,  it's  no  wonder  at  all,  at  all,  that  ye  can't  shoot  the 
day,  wid  purty  Miss  Norine  that  terrified,  and  ye  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  listening  to  the  banshee,'  he  replies,  in  an  awe- 
struck voice,  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  that  speaks 
volumes — superstitious,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  quite  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  banshee  resolved  itself  into  a  mouse. 

*  No  wonder  at  all,'  I  agree,  thinking  of  a  white-robed  figure 
that  has  been  haunting  me  all  day. 

As  the  evening  mists  again  descend  over  the  mountain,  Dick 
and  I  shoulder  our  guns  and  trudge  homewards ;  and  I  relieve 
my  feelings  by  a  comforting  grumble  at  the  ill-luck  that  has 
attended  me  throughout  the  day. 

On  coming  in  sight  of  the  castle  we  set  to  discussing  the 
event  of  last  night,  and  Massareene  laughs  again  over  the  com- 
pleteness of  our  sell,  as  he  says: — 

*  You  should  have  seen  Norine's  face  when  I  told  her  about 
the  mouse.  She  was  shy  about  meeting  you  this  mominfi^,  so 
would  not  come  down.'  Digitized  by  Googic 
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A  picturesque  sight  meets  our  eyes  as  we  enter  the  great  hall. 
Here  and  there  stand  groups  of  men  in  shooting  clothes,  who 
have  evidently  just  come  in — knickerbockered  and  gaitered — 
talking  to  women  in  faultless  tweed  gowns ;  the  bright  £Eices  and 
soft  laughter  of  the  many  pretty  girls  staying  in  the  house  form- 
ing a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  sombre  carving  and  somewhat 
heavy  style  of  the  old  oak-panelled  hall.  There  is  only  one 
woman  that  I  care  particularly  to  see  ;  and,  as  I  glance  rapidly 
round,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  for  once  my  desire 
is  gratified.  Presiding  over  a  tea-table  near  the  fireplace  is  Miss 
Massareene  herself,  forming  as  goodly  a  sight  as  any  fellow  could 
wish  to  see  on  a  long  day's  march.  A  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
has  stolen  in  through  the  stained-glass  window,  and  is  kissing  the 
tiny  cupids,  dyeing  the  royal  blue  of  the  Worcester  cups  all 
manner  of  fantastic  colours,  and  lighting  up  the  ruby  dagger  that 
fastens  the  spray  of  heather  at  Miss  Massareene's  throat. 

On  the  rug  at  her  feet  old  Bay,  the  great  sleuthhound,  lies 
dozing,  now  and  then  blinking  an  indolent,  contemptuous  look  in 
the  direction  of  a  wiry  fox  terrier,  that  is  galloping  about  in  a 
frivolous  state  of  excitement,  concerning  several  bits  of  cake 
looming  in  the  distance,  with  which  he  hopes  to  regale  his 
stomach. 

Three  or  four  men  are  standing  near  the  table,  and  being 
questioned  by  several  ladies  as  to  the  result  of  the  day's  sport ; 
some  minutes  pass  before  I  am  free  to  cross  the  room  and  greet 
Miss  Massareene.  She  gives  me  a  little  white  hand,  and 
bends  over  the  cups  as  if  her  life  depended  on  her  filling  them 
satisfactorily.  Never  once  has  she  looked  at  me ;  resolutely  the 
lids  close  over  the  tell-tales  beneath,  as  I  rattle  on  about  various 
matters.  Some  minutes  pass,  and  I  see  to  my  secret  exultation 
that  she  is  beginning  to  feel  more  at  her  ease ;  as  in  the  middle 
of  a  description  of  an  exciting  tiger  hunt,  the  brown  eyes  glance 
shyly  at  me  from  under  the  long  fringed  lashes — ^lashes  which 
curl  upwards  as  if  unwilling  to  cast  the  veriest  suspicion  of  a 
shadow  or  veil  the  splendour  of  the  limpid  depths  below — and  I 
congratulate  myself  on  my  tact,  when  old  Sir  Balph  Massareene 
comes  across  to  the  table,  with  some  more  of  the  sportsmen,  and 
by  a  chance  remark  sends  all  my  secret  exultation  to  the  four 
winds. 

*  Why,  Rene,  I  have  not  seen  you  before  to-ddy.  What  pre- 
vented my  little  girl  from  coming  to  give  me  my  coffee  this 
morning  ?  '  he  says,  as  he  stoops  and  kisses  her,  and  as  she  once 
more  turas  her  attention  to  the  tea  the  hot  crimson  rushes  up  in 
a  great  crimson  wave  till  her  very  ears  become  suffused.     I  try  to 
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appear  as  if  unconscious  of  her  embarrassment,  and  long  with  all 
my  heart  to  be  able  to  help  her,  and  as  I  speculate  how  best  to 
accomplish  this  some  one  touches  my  elbow,  and  turning  I  see 
Mrs.  Boose  armed  with  a  dumpy  cream-jug  and  a  little  squat 
sugar-basin. 

*  Here,  Colonel  Greville,  sugar  yourself,  and  I'll  cream  you.  I 
guess  you  want  your  tea,'  she  says  in  her  bright,  irresistible  way, 
handing  me  the  sugar  and  pouring  in  the  cream  liberally. 

*  Thanks,  how  good  of  you  !  I  adore  cream,'  I  say  laughing, 
with  a  grateful  glance,  for  I  am  perfectly  aware  it  is  to  screen  her 
friend's  embarrassment  that  she  has  come  forward.  When  I  turn 
again.  Miss  Massareene  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  men,  and  I  do 
not  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone  again  this  evening. 
Is  it  fancy  on  my  part,  I  wonder  ?  but  it  certainly  appears  as  if  she 
avoided  me,  a  notion  that  causes  me  to  indulge  in  no  less  than 
three  cigars  as  I  sit  by  my  open  window  ruminating  far  into  the 
night. 

The  next  day  passes,  and  my  fancy  of  last  night  becomes 
reality.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter  whatever.  Miss 
Massareene  treats  me  with  a  studied  avoidance  that  is  maddening, 
and  when  the  third  day  comes  to  an  end  and  she  avoids  me  on 
every  possible  pretext,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  wisest 
plan  will  be  to  make  the  excuse  of  pressing  business  and  return  to 
London  without  delay.  Hard  hit,  as  I  undoubtedly  am,  I  have 
sense  enough  left  to  realise  that  it  will  be  better  to  take  my 
departure  before  I  sink  deeper  into  the  mire. 

I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never  come  to  Loughrea ;  to  hat€  the 
very  name  of  ghost,  and,  keen  sportsman  as  I  have  been  all  my 
life,  to  regard  my  day  amongst  the  grouse  as  rather  a  bore — small 
wonder  when  my  sight  is  affected  and  my  mind  distracted  by  a 
fair  oval  face  that  will  come  stealing  before  me. 

Everything  seems  to  have  lost  its  freshness.  The  very  heather 
that  I  have  loved  since  I  was  a  boy  appears  now  as  Dead  Sea 
fruit — in  fact  I  realise  the  significance  of  the  expression,  *the 
most  miserable  devil  on  earth.'  It  is  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  and  dinner  over  I  am  standing  on  the  terrace  smoking  quite 
alone,  some  fifteen  minutes  ago  having  declined  to  accompany 
several  of  the  others  into  the  gardens  below.  Every  now  and  then 
the  sound  of  merry  laughter  is  borne  to  me  on  the  small  night 
wind.  I  am  in  the  most  miserable  mood,  and  my  temper  has  not 
been  improved  by  the  sight  of  Miss  Massareene  disappearing  down 
a  moonlit  walk  with  Sartoris  and  Fiskens.  As  I  stand  biting  the 
end  of  my  moustache,  and  meditating  over  the  arrangements  for 
njy  departure  on  the  morrow,  Lady  Massareene  steps  tl^rough  the 
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open  drawing-room  window  which  leads  on  to  the  terrace.  Quickly 
she  glances  to  the  right  and  left,  then  uttering  a  little  vexed 
murmur  she  turns,  and  is  about  to  re-enter  the  house,  when 
politeness  compels  me  to  go  forward  and  inquire  if  I  can  help  her. 

*  Ah,  yes !  would  you  find  Norine  and  give  her  this  ? '  she  says, 
holding  out  a  little  soft  fleecy  shawl  with  quite  a  relieved  air,  and 
I  murmur  something  about '  pleasure '  and  depart  on  my  unwished- 
for  errand.  I  have  not  proceeded  far  when  I  meet  with  two  very 
disconsolate  specimens  of  humanity. 

*  Have  you  seen  Miss  Massareene  ?  Where  is  she  ? '  I  inquire 
somewhat  shortly,  for  my  temper  is  still  rufl9ed. 

'  That's  just  what  we  want  to  know.  She  went  to  speak  to  her 
brother,'  replies  Sartoris  gloomily. 

*  Yes,  and  she  only  went  over  there,  but  we  cannot  find  her 
anywhere,'  adds  Fiskens  with  a  nod  towards  the  shrubberies,  and  I 
fancy  the  button-like  nose  looks  more  depressed  than  usual,  as  I 
continue  my  way  across  the  sloping  lawns,  feeling  a  keen  sense 
of  satisfaction  at  their  discomfiture.  Through  the  shrubbery, 
across  the  rose-garden  with  its  old  moss-grown  sundial ;  in  and 
out  the  intricacies  of  the  maze  I  wander,  disturbing  flirtations — 
whereat  those  concerned  glare  at  me  reproachfully — meeting  half 
the  people  staying  in  the  house  it  seems  to  me ;  but  no  Miss 
Massareene  can  I  find,  and,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must 
have  gone  in,  I  am  about  to  return  to  the  house,  when  I  catch  the 
flutter  of  a  white  gown  trailing  on  the  lawn  beneath  one  of  the 
giant  cedars  on  the  lower  terrace.  A  clump  of  evergreens  hides 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  but  thinking  it  must  be  Miss  Massareene  I 
continue  my  way  down  the  long  flight  of  steps  across  the  lawns, 
and,  turning  round  a  group  of  shrubs,  come  upon  the  object  of  my 
search,  and — a  scene  that  brings  me  to  a  halt  on  the  instant. 

There  sure  enough  stands  the  slender  figure  of  Miss  Massa- 
reene. She  is  leaning  on  the  parapet  near  one  of  the  great  urns 
filled  with  scarlet  geraniums,  and  beside  her  is  a  tall  young  man 
with — hxB  arm  round  her  waist. 

*  Ah !  this  accounts  for  everything,'  I  think,  shutting  my  teeth 
hard  as  a  great  wave  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness.  sweeps  across  me,  leaving  me  more  miserable  than  before  as 
I  stand  irresolute.  I  long  to  be  able  to  rush  forward  and  annihi 
late  the  owner  of  that  arm.  Who  can  it  be  ?  I  wonder,  as  I  run 
over  most  6i  the  men  staying  in  the  house,  but  arrive  at  no  satis- 
factory conclusion.  They  are  conversing  together  in  a  subdued 
tone  of  voice,  evidently  enjoying  their  stolen  interview  to  the 
utmost.  Shall  I  go  back,  or  not  ?  I  hesitate ;  then,  as  a  silvery 
laugh  comes  across  the  lawn,  I  continue  my  way,  taking  a  sort  of 
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savage  pleasure  in  disturbing  the  lovers.  As  I  stride  across  the 
grass  faming  inwardly,  and  wondering  who  the  lucky  beggar  can 
be,  a  twig  snaps  beneath  my  foot,  and,  turning,  the  tall  young  man 
exclaims : — 

*  Hullo!  Why,  it's  Greville!'  and  I  see  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment that  the  mysterious  individual  is  no  other  than  Dick:  a 
fact  I  should  have  become  aware  of  long  ago,  only  my  mad  jealousy 
blinded  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was  incapable  of  seeing  any- 
thing, save  in  a  perverted  fashion. 

For  a  minute  I  stand  too  astonished  to  utter  a  word,  as  a  great 
feeling  of  remorse  steals  over  me  for  having  misjudged  her ;  then, 
with  an  efifort,  I  pull  myself  together,  and  go  forward  with  the 
shawl,  and  tell  her  with  a  faint  smile  that  I  have  just  met  two 
such  disconsolate  young  men  on  the  lawn — a  remark  that  causes 
Dick  evident  amusement,  as  he  proceeds  to  give  me  a  lively 
description  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  aided  and  abetted 
his  sister  in  flight  from  boredom.  As  I  listen,  a  doubt  enters  my 
mind.  Can  I  have  been  mistaken  after  all  ?  Speech  seems  to 
have  deserted  me  strangely,  and  my  heart  beats  wildly  as  it  never 
beat  before  with  a  flutter  of  hope.  She  looks  so  beautiful  stand- 
ing there  in  the  moonlight — so  beautiful,  that  a  great  longing  fills 
my  soul  to  have  her  near  me  all  through  the  years  of  the  dim 
future.  A  little  silence  falls  upon  us,  which  is  broken  by 
Massareene — 

'  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick. 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day 
Such  as  a  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid/ 

he  says,  astonishing  us  not  a  little,  for  poetry  and  Massareene  lie 
as  far  apart  as  the  zones. 

<  Beally,  Dick,  you  make  me  anxious.  Is  anything  the  matter 
with  you?*  inquires  Miss  Massareene,  assuming  a  sweet  grave 
manner  that  is  belied  by  the  suspicious  quiver  about  the  comers 
of  her  mouth. 

^  Oh  no !  a  mere  nothing.  It's  a  little  way  I  have.  I  am 
quite  well,*  he  says  airily,  with  an  amusing  intonation  of  humility, 
at  which  we  all  laugh,  in  a  subdued  fashion. 

*  What  a  mountebank  you  are,  Dick !  You've  quite  mistaken 
your  vocation  in  life,'  replies  Norine,  with  a  loving  glance  at  her 
brother  that  does  not  escape  me.  For  a  minute,  Dick  regards 
me  curiously,  and  then  departs  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
seeing  if  the  lower  gate  is  shut. 

It  certainly  is  a  glorious  night.  A  tiny  wind  steals  over  the 
land — from  the  top  of  Slieve-dhu  standing  afiir  offj^ikiMUand 
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unfathomable — ^it  creeps  down  to  the  flowers,  and  lifts  the  heads  of 
the  passionate  poppies,  that  have  ^  sinned  in  their  love  for  the 
sun/  and  ripples  the  moonbeams  lying  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake.  No  sound  is  to  be  heard  but  the  distant  bellowing  of  the 
deer  in  the  Park,  mingling  with  the  shrill  cries  of  a  flock  of  plover 
flying  overhead,  and  the  sleepy  chirp  of  a  bird  in  its  leafy  nest  in 
the  old  cedar.  Another  silence  falls  upon  us,  during  which  I 
watch,  almost  jealously,  a  baby  moonbeam — a  little,  inquisitive 
fairy,  that  has  wandered  down  through  a  space  between  the  leaves, 
and  is  dancing  lightly  over  the  soft  wavy  hair  of  my  companion, 
and  then  Miss  Massareene  speaks. 

*  Ah ! '  she  says,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  content,  reluctantly 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  scene  before  us,  *what  a  perfect  night! 
It  is  such  a  pity  to  leave  it.  But  it  grows  late,'  and  she  gathers 
up  her  gown,  and  turns. 

^  Don't  go  yet.  Why  are  you  always  so  anxious  to  get  away 
from  me  ?  At  least  give  me  this  little  time,  for  I  am  leaving 
Loughrea  to-morrow,'  I  say  hastily,  in  my  agitation,  laying  a 
hand  on  her  arm,  as  she  prepares  to  depart. 

*  Going  away !  To  leave  Loughrea — so  soon  ? '  she  says,  turning 
to  me  with  a  startled  look  of  regret  stealing  across  her  face,  and 
my  heart  gives  a  great  bound  as  the  knowledge  comes  to  me  that 
she  is  more  than  a  little  bit  sorry. 

*  Yes,  I  must  return  to  London  to-morrow,  and  I  wanted  so 
much  to  ask  you  to — to — forgive  me  for  what  happened  the  other 
night.    It  was  all  my  fault,'  I  say  miserably. 

"  For  a  few  seconds  she  does   not  answer,  then,  as  her  face 
crimsons,  she  averts  her  eyes. 

*  Forgive  you  ? '  she  says  at  length.  *  Ah,  no !  thaTik  you,  you 
mean.  I  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  you  for  your  goodness  in 
not  mentioning  that  dreadful  night,'  and,  as  she  hastily  puts  up 
one  hand  to  her  face,  I  see  her  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  and  I  feel  a 
brute  for  having  mentioned  the  subject  as  I  hasten  to  punish 
myself. 

*  But  you  forget,  if  I  had  not  been  so  fastidious  about  that 
wretched  bed,  the  mistake  would  never  have  happened,'  I  say 
gloomily. 

*  Ah !  it  was  not  your  fault,  but  it  was  such  a  stupid — a  shame- 
ful thing  for  me  to  do — it  has  made  me  uncomfortable  ever  since,' 
she  says  gently,  with  a  little  catching  of  the  breath. 

*Norine,  there  is  one  way  of  making  it  all  right,'  I  say, 
breathlessly  watching  her,  as  I  take  possession  of  a  small  hand, 
and  I  hesitate  before  throwing  my  last  stake.  Then  I  whisper 
softly,  *  Will  you  marry  me? '  and  I  feel  her  hand  tremble  violently, 
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as  quickly  she  glances  at  me,  with  a  frightened  expression  in  the 
large  innocent  eyes,  the  result  of  my  vehemence,  and  the  strange 
sensation  of  shyness  that  is  stealing  over  her,  bom  from  the  im- 
pulse of  love,  but  she  does  not  say  *  no,'  so  I  take  her  into  my 
strong  arms,  and  those  silent  watchers  above  in  the  heavens  look 
down  upon  a  little  scene,  which  is  quite  an  old  story  to  them,  wit- 
nesses as  they  have  been  ever  since  the  creation.  For  a  minute  she 
is  too  startled  or  too  happy  to  resist,  as  I  kiss  the  sweet  mobile  face, 
then  she  steps  back,  and  pushes  me  from  her  with  little  trembling 
hands. 

<  Ah,  no,  not  that ! '  she  says  with  a  little  mournful  smile,  that 
goes  to  my  heart,  *  you  must  not  marry  me  for  jpity.  I  could  not 
bear  it,'  and  I  feel  that  I  could  laugh  aloud  in  my  joyousness  if 
that  is  her  only  reason  for  sending  me  from  her.  But  it  is  not 
before  I  have  told  her  of  all  my  misery  during  the  last  three  days, 
and  laid  bare  the  reason  of  my  intended  hasty  departure,  that  I 
can  convince  her. 

^  Are  you  sure — quite  sure  ? '  she  says,  a  little  unsteadily,  at  last, 
as  the  colour  steals  back  to  the  white  face,  and  there,  under  the 
old  cedar,  she  gives  in,  and  makes  me  happy  by  telling  me  that 
she  has  loved  me  ever  since  I  came  to  say  *  good-bye '  the  night 
before  going  abroad,  a  year  ago.  Half  an  hour  later,  Dick  returns 
— the  lower  gate  having  taken  an  extraordinary  time  in  shutting 
— and  as  he  gives  my  hand  a  hearty  grip  he  declares  that  it  has 
all  come  about  through  Miss  Massareene's  Grbost. 

E.   A.    HENTY. 
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My  own  particular  mariner — a  gentleman  whose  services  and 
nautical  experience  are  always  at  my  command  when  visiting 
Dawlish,  Devon — laughed  upon  hearing  me  declare  that,  all  being 
well,  I  should  rise  at  3.30  on  the  following  morning,  with  intent  to 
catch  considerable  numbers  of  mackerel  before  breakfiEist.  Spicer 
— ^my  seaman's  name — laughed,  a  noisy  marine  laugh,  which  I 
checked,  pointing  out  that  so  great  a  resolve  was,  in  itself,  worthy 
of  some  respect,  though  nothing  whatever  resulted  therefrom. 

*  A  man,'  I  remarked,  *  raises  himself  above  ordinary  men  by 
the  mere  act  of  saying  he  will  get  up  at  3.30,  provided  that,  at 
the  time,  he  honestly  has  an  idea  of  doing  so.' 

This  Spicer  was  not  prepared  to  admit,  but  finally  undertook 
to  fling  pebbles  at  my  window  next  morning  about  the  hour 
named,  and  with  his  promise  I  was  satisfied.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  I  could  see  he  regarded  the  arrangement  as  a  joke,  and 
had  not  the  smallest  belief  in  my  overnight  resolutions.  Nor 
was  Spicer  the  only  sceptic ;  and  I  therefore  determined,  at  all 
costs,  to  crush  this  spirit  of  doubt  by  showing  him  and  others 
how  remarkable  a  figure  I  could  cut  upon  occasion,  even  at  3.30, 
in  an  open  boat,  on  the  trackless  ocean. 

And  here,  to  save  irritation  among  the  thousands  of  keen 
fishermen  who  grapple  with  this  sketch,  I  may  as  well  say  at 
once  (and  get  it  over)  that  we  caught  nothing — not  a  fin.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  we  ourselves  were  in  no 
way  to  blame  for  this  complete  lack  of  success ;  a  reason,  ample 
and  sufficient,  will  presently  appear. 

My  landlady  had  an  *  alarum '  clock,  which  went  off  like  a 
pheasant.  This  appeared  a  likely  piece  of  apparatus  under  the 
circumstances,  and  I  secured  it;  for,  in  the  event  of  Spicer 
proving  false  to  his  trust,  I  could  now  repair  to  his  dwelling  and 
rouse  him,  with  the  unsparing  brutality  proper  to  one  who  has 
himself  *  turned  out '  at  3.30. 

Early  rising  is  not  the  strong  point  of  such  men  as  spend 
their  summer  in  Dawlish.  While  the  day  wore  on,  therefore,  and 
my  great  project  became  known,  I  began  to  acquire  a  certain 
reputation.  The  betting  ruled  against  me.  I  was  asked  to 
supper  by  friends  who  stood  to  lose  huge  sums  should  I  reznaip 
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firm ;  it  was  rumoured  that  schemes  were  afoot  to  drug  me ; 
while,  as  for  my  seaman,  everybody  knew  that  a  child  could  drug 
him,  if  possessed  of  the  right  vehicle. 

But  all  went  welL  The  clock  was  duly  set  for  3,30,  which 
hour,  I  may  note,  had  been  the  prevailing  idea  in  my  mind 
throughout  the  day.  Every  item  of  preparation,  every  prelimi- 
nary revolved  arotmd  this  leading  ^  motif  of  3.30,  and,  upon 
finally  retiring,  to  sleep  a  moment  beyond  that  appointed  time 
would,  I  fully  believe,  have  been  impossible  for  me.  At  eleven 
o'clock  I  rather  ostentatiously  withdrew  from  the  billiard-room. 

*  Pool  is  well  enough,'  I  said,  *  but  give  me  dawn  upon  the 
ocean ;  give  me  the  golden  orb ' 

*  Give  me  three,'  interrupted  a  man,  who  was  known  to  part 
temporarily  with  his  goods  from  time  to  time.  The  coarseness 
of  the  thing  shocked  everybody,  naturally  enough. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  slept,  and  was  dead  to  the  world,  until  a 
spirit-shaking,  hideously  prolonged  babel  from  the  ^  alarum '  jarred 
upon  my  ears.  With  the  exception  of  cold  water  down  the  back, 
there  is  no  worse  method  for  waking  folks  than  ^  alarum  '  clocks. 
They  rack  the  entire  nervous  system;  they  agitate  the  heart 
unduly ;  they  conduce  to  language  at  no  time  desirable ;  they 
utterly  unfit  a  man  for  anything  but  more  sleep.  As  a  matter  of 
fact — and  I  just  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  persons  desiring  a  new 
sensation — the  very  best  awakener  is  an  odour  of  hot  coffee. 
Failing  this,  anything  calculated  to  take  you  completely  out  of 
yourself — ^say  an  earthquake — will  serve ;  but  try  coffee  first. 

Here,  then,  was  3.30,  and  a  day  big  with  the  fate  of  innumer- 
able mackerel,  as  I  supposed,  had  dawned.  Kising,  however,  I 
found  that  even  the  earliest  morning  was  in  no  sense  come.  The 
stars  were  shining  brightly,  and  a  man,  under  my  window,  was 
singing  something  about  Life  being  a  rolling  river,  accentuating 
the  poetical  thought  by  his  own  actions.  I  struck  a  light,  to  find 
that  my  pheasant  friend  had  been  entirely  mistaken  in  his  notion 
of  the  time,  for  the  exact  hour  then  set  forth  by  my  own  better- 
informed  chronometer  was  five  minutes  after  two. 

Breathing  maledictions  I  slumbered  once  again,  and  did  not 
awake  a  second  time  until  Spicer  began  showering  small  pebbles 
against  my  casement.  With  regard  to  the  *  alarum,'  I  may  say 
here  that  the  thing  was  proved  by  experts  to  be  hopelessly  out  of 
order.  I  heard  next  day  that  a  man  had  once  pitched  it  down 
stairs  for  waking  him  after  he  had  been  trying  to  get  to  sleep  for 
four  hours.  Since  that  day  some  knowledge,  both  of  clockwork 
and  the  higher  mathematics,  had  been  found  necessary  when 
setting  the  machine  for  any  particular  hour.     Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Even  now,  looking  down  at  Spicer  in  the  grey  morning,  I 
could  see  a  shadow  of  sleepy  doubt  on  the  mariner's  face. 

*  You  b'ain't  comin',  I  reckon,'  he  said. 
^  I  reckon  I  am,'  I  said. 

*  There's  hardly  a  breath  o'  air.' 

*  Then  you  can  pull.' 

He  saw  argument  was  out  of  the  question,  so  walked  down  the 
steep  little  Devon  street  with  noisy  feet  towards  the  sea,  and  I 
prepared  to  follow. 

When  once  up  and  out  of  doors,  the  buoyant  freshness  of  the 
cool  morning,  the  silence,  the  soft  grey  light,  the  consciousness 
of  being  upon  novel  pleasure  bent,  are  all  most  exhilarating 
heralds  to  the  day.  The  world  seems  a  different  world  at  earliest 
dawn  to  that  which  most  men  have  knowledge  of  afterwards. 
Hills  and  vales  and  sea,  houses  and  trees,  and  even  boats,  appear 
under  other  conditions  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to.  All  are 
going  through  certain  phases  of  their  own  inanimate  existence, 
as  familiar  to  them,  and  to  men  whose  labours  commence  with  the 
dawn,  as  are  their  aspects  at  later  periods  of  day  or  earlier 
watches  of  night  to  us ;  but,  by  one  who  sees  them  rarely  at  such 
an  hour,  or  for  the  first  time,  a  mysterious  sense  of  change  and 
novelty  is  very  strongly  felt  and  not  easily  forgotten  when 
moving  and  living  amongst  ftimiliar  objects  at  an  unfamiliar  time. 
Sundry  cats  watched  me  with  some  show  of  interest  on  my  way 
to  the  sea ;  beyond  them,  however,  nothing  with  much  life  in  it 
was  visible  until  reaching  the  beach.  Here,  at  the  water's  edge, 
busy  and  loquacious,  there  waddled  a  party  of  rooks  whose  home 
was  far  inland.  These  birds  are  often  to  be  seen  at  early  dawn 
making  a  fish  breakfast  of  dismembered  crabs,  and  such  kindred 
delicacies  as  the  seaweed  may  hide.  They  saw  in  me  no  cause 
for  alarm,  and  ignored  my  near  approach  as  assuredly  no  rook 
would  do  after  sunrise. 

Spicer  has  a  dog  by  the  name  of  Spring.  In  colour  it  is 
yellow;  in  breed,  hybrid  on  the  mother's  side,  mongrel  upon  the 
father's  ;  in  disposition,  friendly  to  weakness.  Though  constantly 
among  game  preserves  and  other  places  where  it  has  no  sort  of 
business,  the  animal  has  never  been  known  to  prove  itself  capable 
of  capturing  anything  worth  possessing.  Spicer,  however,  clings 
to  the  notion  that  Spring  would  show  up  against  an  otter  with 
more  marked  success  than  any  other  dog  at  Dawlish.  I  never 
gathered  on  what  circumstance  he  based  this  opinion  ;  and,  otters 
being  about  as  rare  as  aerolites  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  time 
is  likely  to  elapse  before  an  opportunity  for  testing  ibe  theory 
presents  itself.  s'l'^^^  ^y  ^^^t 
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This  dog  now  met  me  effusively,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he, 
Spicer,  and  I  were  ready  for  the  start.    None  of  those  terrific 
effects  of  which  we  have  heard,  when,  in  mid  ocean,  the  earliest 
tremors  of  dawn  break  the  limitless  gloom  of  sea  and  sky,  were  to 
be  mine.    A  great  red  glow  had  long  since  hung  upon  the  eastern 
horizon.     There  was  not  a  cloud,  and  the  light  of  day  melted  by 
imperceptible  gradations  of  orange  and  emerald  into  the  deep  blue 
above.    The  sea  was  still  dark,  save  where,  alongside  of  us,  caught 
from  the  distant  sky,  great  circles  of  tawny  light  wound  and 
unwound  themselves,  making  the  water  within  their  coils  black  by 
contrast.    Bright  moonlight  in  water  that  is  almost  at  rest  pro- 
duces similar  effects ;.  but  those  are  silver  serpents ;  these,  as  the 
all-pervading  light  increased,  shone  red  gold.    Never  before  have 
1  enjoyed  so  magnificent  and  complete  a  silence.     The  sea  was 
sleeping  a  dreamless  sleep,  and  no  sound,  not  even  the  murmur  that 
must  ascend,  as  it  ever  does,  from  the  contact  of  shore  and  sea, 
reached  our  ears  though  we  were  but  a  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  land.     No  faintest  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  water ;  our  sails 
hung  lifeless.     Spicer  stood  up  and  rowed  backwards ;  I  mopped  the 
heavy  night-dew  that   covered   everything   like  diamond  dust; 
Spring  yawned  and  prepared  for  sleep. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  *  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,'  says,  at  an  early 
page,  that  ^  no  sea  sunrise  can  compare  with  the  same  phenomena 
as  beheld  on  land.'  Probably,  with  most  men,  such  morning 
duties  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  forecastle  hand  would  interfere  with 
either  philosophic  or  artistic  study  of  the  growing  day.  Scrubbing 
and  swabbing  on  an  empty  stomach  must  knock  the  poetry  out  of 
any  dawn.  But  the  &ct  no  doubt  remains ;  something  more  than 
a  sea  horizon  should  be  sought  whence  to  view  the  diurnal  pageant 
of  sunrise  at  its  grandest.  High  mountains,  eternal  snows, 
shadowy  continents  of  chameleonic  cloud  and  the  gleam  of  water- 
falls— such  are  among  the  greatest  earthly  adjuncts  to  dawn  of 
day. 

And  yet  to  me,  one  unused  to  the  spectacle,  the  glaring,  naked 
splendour  of  this  sea  sunrise,  its  unchequered,  dazzling  glory, 
seemed  infinitely  fine,  and  worthy  to  rank  with  other  noble  dawns 
that  my  mind  treasured. 

Added  to  its  own  beauty,  a  circumstance  that  occurred  simul- 
taneously with  the  first  flash  of  the  sun  over  the  horizon  will  ever 
make  me  remember  that  August  morning. 

As  the  golden  rim  signalled  a  thousand  salutations  to  land  and 
sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eze,  from  the  broad,  heron- 
haunted  marshes  above  Exeminster,  born  of  the  night  dews,  there 
extended  the  vast  shadowy  arms  of  a  dense  vapour.    Nothing  more 
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weird  than  this  white,  mile-long  cloud  sleepily  and  slowly  crawl- 
ing out  over  the  sea  to  the  sun  have  I  as  yet  beheld.  Steadily 
and  with  no  diminution  of  their  volume  its  vanguards  drifted 
onward  to  shut  out  the  rising  day.  At  one  time  it  seemed  almost 
as  though  this  end  would  be  attained ;  but  the  sun  was  now  clear 
of  the  horizon,  and,  even  as  the  foremost  fingers  of  film  crept  across 
his  burning  disc,  he  conquered.  At  his  ardent  rebuke  the  misty 
enemy  curled,  strata  upon  strata,  into  infinity ;  and,  from  its  heart, 
emerged  a  fisher  fleet  that  had  come  down  the  river  beneath  the 
shadows,  and  now,  their  black  hulls  glinting  and  their  many- 
coloured  sails  aglow,  nodded  and  curtseyed  to  the  morning. 

The  day  grew  hot ;  my  orange  serpents  had  long  since  given 
way  to  great  sparkling  stars  that  blazed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
smooth  green  sea  ;  an  occasional  erratic  ripple  of  air  left  quickly 
fading  reaches  of  dead  gold  upon  the  water ;  a  cormorant  dived 
and  ate  his  breakfast  near  at  hand. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  works  harder  for  its  living  than  a  sea- 
faring bird.  He  is  out  in  all  weathers,  at  all  seasons ;  land  to 
him  merely  signifies  a  chance  convenience  for  the  bringing  up  of  a 
family  and  other  minor  considerations  in  life.  On  the  water  it  is 
that  he  lives  and  eats  and  sleeps  and  fights  out  his  battle  of  life 
with  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the  foam-capped  seas.  When  shore- 
birds  get  old  and  stiff  in  the  wing,  the  experience  of  their  past 
must  lead  them  to  sundry  sheltered  comers  where  the  sun  shines 
warmly  and  the  east  wind  is  rare  and  the  chances  of  a  peaceftil 
and  wormy  old  age  are  reasonably  good.  But  your  middle-aged 
gull,  your  elderly  cormorant,  what  is  left  for  them  when  their 
eyes  become  dim  and  the  fish  grow  sharper  than  in  bygone  days, 
when  the  wind  blows  more  roughly  and  land  is  more  a  thing  to  be 
thought  upon  and  kept  in  sight  than  of  yore  ?  What  preparations 
does  the  *  diver '  make  for  increasing  infirmity ;  how  does  he  act  when 
it  comes  about  that  the  mighty  ocean  gives  him  rheumatism  and 
that,  upon  wind-swept  cliff-ledges,  he  suffers  from  cramp  ?  Con- 
template a  puffin  in  the  *  sere  and  yellow ' ;  imagine  a  senile  Mother 
Carey's  chicken.  Sea-birds,  it  would  appear,  must  have  a  bad 
time  of  it  when  too  old  for  work,  unless,  as  I  suppose — seeing  how 
much  is  done  for  the  fowl  of  dry  land — their  Maker  pensions 
them  in  sunny  bays  where  the  water  is  smooth  and  the  little  fish 
swim  up  to  be  eaten ;  where  mud-banks  laden  with  nourishment 
extend  upon  every  hand ;  where  the  sound  of  guns  is  not,  and 
there  is  breathed  no  rumour  of  the  ladies'  latest  sweet  thing  in 
winter  hats. 

The  particular  cormorant  I  have  just  mentioned,  however, 
appeared  in  his  prime,  and  was,  moreover,  palpably  catching  fish, 
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whereas  we  were  doing  nothing  to  remotely  suggest  adeqnate  pis- 
catorial return  for  our  toil*  A  fair  breeze  is,  before  all  else,  neces- 
sary to  the  work  we  had  in  hand ;  certain  '  way '  must  be  kept 
upon  the  boat  and  a  semblance  of  some  unearthly  life  suggested 
by  the  bait*  Given  this  required  speed,  and  a  hungry  mackerel 
will  attempt  to  devour  any  showy  thing  you  like  to  bait  the  hook 
with.  I  have  caught  them  with  red  rag,  tin  foil,  or  the  broken 
stem  of  a  clay  tobacco  pipe ;  but  this  morning  the  initial  pace 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  neither,  as  a  result,  were  the  fish* 

I  gave  Spicer  a  drink  out  of  my  flask.  He  accepted  the  re- 
fresher and  partook  with  zest*  Then  he  caught  his  breath,  gasped, 
and  well-nigh  choked.  It  was  too  weak  for  him,  and  for  a  moment 
I  feared  that  the  shock  had  done  grave  harm. 

There  we  sat  and  drifted  and  watched  the  blue  haze  of  morning 
fires  slowly  grow  above  our  starting-place.  Dawlish  looks  wonder- 
fully well  firom  the  water,  though  some  important  alterations,  con- 
nected with  that  portion  of  the  clifis  always  held  to  be  dangerous, 
have  not,  from  a  picturesque  standpoint,  improved  the  view. 
However,  a  breakwater  and  a  cliff-front,  regular  as  pickaxe  and 
plumb-line  can  make  it,  are  better  things  than  danger-boards, 
sudden  down-rushings  of  Devon  sandstone,  and  horrible  deaths  in 
sea-worn  caves* 

Something  showed  up  on  the  sea  not  far  from  us,  and,  for  want 
of  better  occupation,  we  rowed  towards  it  and  fished  it  out. 

*A  "west cut" — bother  my  shoes,  if  it  ain't,'  said  Spicer. 

^Nothing  in  the  pockets,'  he  added,  and  then  flung  the  poor, 

sodden  fragment  of  somebody's  wardrobe  back  to  the  water  again. 

*  Westcuts  is  rare,'  my  friend  commented.   *  Coats  is  conmioner, 

hats  is  commoner  yet ;  but  westcuts  is  rare.' 

Spicer,  by  the  way,  has  other  invocations  than  the  one  used 
by  him  above.  That  is  his  favourite,  though,  and  where  some 
mariners  will  desire  the  eternal  loss  of  their  eyesight  or  something 
equally  out  of  the  question,  Spicer  generally  contents  himself  with 
mildly  desiring  that  his  shoes  may,  for  the  time  being,  be  looked 
upon  as  *  bothered.'  I  have  never,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
heard  him  or  other  real  sailors  '  shiver  their  timbers '  and  refer  to 
friends  as  ^  messmates.' 

The  sun's  reflection,  no  longer  splintered  to  stars,  but  in  one 
fiery  ball,  now  burned  upon  the  water  alongside  of  us*  He  was 
getting  high,  and  the  morning  had  become  very  hot.  Out  to  sea, 
sheet  after  sheet  of  gold  faded  away  to  the  horizon  where  a  thin 
silvery  haze  was  already  rising  to  the  sun. 

We  spoke  a  fisher  ten  minutes  later.  She  had  done  nothing, 
but  counted  on  a  shore  wind  in  about  an  hour's  time.    It  was  now 
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nearly  seven  o'clock,  I  had  smoked  many  pipes,  and  began  to  grow 
hungry ;  Spicer  alluded  quite  openly  to  breakfast,  and  Spring  barked 
when  he  heard  the  word.  So  all  being  of  one  mind,  we  made 
sail  for  home.  Whilst  returning,  conversation  chanced  upon  the 
many  boating  accidents  and  serious  loss  of  life  that  every  summer 
is  responsible  for.  Spicer  has  a  theory  that  some  reason  for  these 
casualties,  and  a  sufficient  explanation  of  them,  may  be  found  in 
the  number  of  shore-loafers  that  mingle  with  the  regular  sailors 
at  most  seaside  places. 

*  Folks  go  out  and  get  drownded,'  he  declared,  *  and  the  papers 
say  how  as  a  regular  boatman,  p'raps  two,  have  gone  down  with 
the  rest.  Boatmen  they  might  have  been,  but  sailors  they  wasn't, 
not  in  no  sense.  Every  beach  shows  a  heap  of  idle  lubbers  as 
ain't  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  Either  they  did  ought  to  be  in  the 
service,  earning  their  salt  and  doing  some  good  in  the  world,  or 
else  at  the  ploughtail  doing  the  same;  but  they  rather  choose 
to  play  at  being  sailors,  'cause  it  gives  them  ample  time  for 
drink,  and  for  sitting  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  They 
don^t  do  no  good  to  themselves,  and  keep  seafaring  men  what's 
qualified  to  sail  boats  from  eamin'  fair  money.  In  the  slack 
times  they  goes  fishin',  and  when  you  see  a  young  man,  sound 
and  healthy  and  full  of  hard  work,  a  messing  about  doing  half  a 
dozen  things  and  none  of  'em  well,  mark  me,  he  won't  come  to  no 
manner  of  good.' 

Spicer  has  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  He  would  only  grant 
boating  licences  to  such  men  as  have  been  in  either  Boyal  or 
Merchant  Service,  while,  for  the  rest,  an  entrance  examination  of 
some  practical  severity  should,  he  considers,  be  instituted. 

*  Take  'em  out  in  a  gale  of  wind,'  he  said ;  *  put  'em  in  a  open 
boat  and  bid  'em  sail  and  tack  and  bring  the  vessel  ashore.' 

This  was  but  one  of  several  tests  he  suggested,  and  may,  like 
many  of  the  things  he  says,  have  some  pith  in  it  worth  remember- 
ing. And  so  my  trip  came  to  an  end.  Fifty  yards  from  shore  we 
hurled  Spring  into  the  ocean  and  saw  him  swim  to  land ;  then, 
letting  go  our  anchor,  we  brought  up  alongside  a  smaller  vessel, 
one  easily  rowed.  In  this  we  returned  to  the  beach,  where  a 
crowd  was  already  assembled  round  a  mackerel  boat  that  had  shot 
its  seine  overnight.  The  net,  we  were  informed,  though  cast  at 
a  venture,  had  encircled  a  *  school '  of  extraordinary  size,  and  now 
no  less  than  twenty-two  thousand  of  mackerel — the  largest  catch 
anybody  remembered  for  several  years — ^were  being  packed  for 
London  and  other  important  markets. 

« And  yet  none  of  these  chattering  people,'  I  said  to  Spicer, 
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almost  bitterly,  *  have  any  notion  that  we  left  Dawlish  at  3.30  to 
secure  this  very  fish/ 

'  No ;  and  they  ain't  likely  to  guess  it,'  he  answered,  with  a 
look  at  our  empty  baskets  and  other  utensils. 

Thus  concluded  the  excursion,  and  to  one  who  is  minded  to 
try  a  similar  sensation  I  would  say,  ^  Don't  be  satisfied  until  the 
thing  is  an  accomplished  fact.'  You  may  be  unfortimate  and 
catch  fish,  or  have  rain,  or  a  rough  sea,  or  something  else  to  dis- 
tract you ;  but,  assuming  such  a  morning  as  mine,  no  living  maq, 
in  decent  health,  with  tobacco  and  an  overcoat,  could  fail  to  profit 
mentally  and  physically  by  a  sea  dawn. 

EDEN  PHILLP0TT8, 
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BY  SABAH   TYTLER, 
Author  of*  Citoyenne  Jcuiqueline^  *  Saint  Mungo's  City^^  tjr. 

Chapter  IV. 

A  TENANT  FOB  THE  COTJBT  AT  OXCLEETE. 

The  village  of  Oxcleeve,  close  to  Blackball  on  the  border  of  the 
great  moor,  was  ancient  and  straggling.  Its  inhabitants  had 
married  and  intermarried  in  their  isolation  until  many  of  -them 
were  toppling  on  the  verge  between  oddity  and  madness.  The 
whole  population  was  perilously  near  extinction  by  sickUness  and 
decay,  breaking  out  on  all  hands  in  what  ought  to  have  been 
the  youth  and  prime  of  life.  The  present  generation  oflFered  a 
painful  contrast  to  the  rude  nature  in  its  freshness  and  power 
around  them,  and  to  the  still  vigorous  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  a  former  generation — hale  old  men  and  women  in  their 
eighties  and  nineties.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  place 
was  the  way  in  which  the  roughly  built,  whitewashed,  olive- 
thatched  houses  stood  at  right  angles  and  turned  their  backs  upon 
each  other,  even  retreating  up  little  lanes  in  order  to  secure 
greater  privacy  in  individual  cases.  Among  the  results  of  such 
eccentricity  was  the  absence  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards  of 
regular  village  street  at  any  given  spot,  with  the  prevalence  of  bits 
of  green  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  tenanted  by  ponies,  donkeys,  and 
the  geese,  in  which  Oxcleeve,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  small 
staple  production,  might  be  said  to  do  a  roaring  trade.  Balancing 
the  greens  were  shaggy  gardens,  open  draw-wells,  and  the  sudden 
Intrusion  anywhere  and  everywhere  of  stables  and  cowhouses  of 
cottage  dimcDsions  and  on  cottage  principles,  with  their  attendant 
manure  heaps. 

There  was  not  a  single  shop.  Tea,  groceries,  and  tobacco,  with 
ale  and  spirits,  had  to  be  got  from  the  next  village,  distant  half  a 
mile.  Butchers'  meat,  except  what  some  farmer  occasionally 
killed  in  an  amateur  way,  and,  after  he  had  served  himself  and 
his  family,  dispensed  at  the  current  price  to  his  neighbours,  was 
brought  from  the  town  of  Ashford  six  miles  oflF.  The  only  food 
that  one  could  absolutely  depend  upon  getting  at  Oxcleeve  con^ 
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sisted  of  bread,  dairy  produce,  and  an  nnlimited  supply  of 
ducks  and  geese.  For  some  reason  fowls  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  soil.  Of  course  there  was  game  in  the  season,  which  brought 
relays  of  sportsmen  to  the  country  houses  round  to  keep  it  down. 
There  was  also  a  rough-and-ready  little  inn — ^half  inn,  half  primi- 
tive farmhouse — called  the  *  Furze-bush,'  in  which  country  people 
held  their  feasts,  that  was  at  least  capable  of  supplementing  the 
other  resources  at  a  pinch.  There  was  no  danger  of  starving  at 
Oxcjeeve,  though  there  might  be  an  obligation  on  those  who  had 
not  much  connection  with  the  outer  world  to  live  on  plain  feire 
served  up  with  monotonous  reiteration — the  joint  which  one  of 
the  farmers,  who  acted  as  general  carriers,  brought  from  Ashfoid 
on  the  weekly  market  day,  hot  and  cold,  a  pair  of  ducks  swimming 
in  their  sea  of  gravy,  the  mutilated  carcasses  of  the  same,  rabbit- 
pie,  a  dish  of  trout,  and  perpetual  junket. 

But  much  homelier  fare  was  the  prevailing  diet  at  Ozcleeve. 
There  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  houses  in  the  village 
itself  which  ranked  above  the  tumble-down  cottages,  unless  the 
house  of  God — a  little  old  grey  church  that  looked  coeval  with  the 
moor.  But  the  church  was  not  in  the  middle  of  the  worshippers 
who  said  their  prayers  in  it  every  Sunday.  It  stood  on  a  knoll  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village ;  had  been  judiciously  restored,  and  was 
kept  in  perfect  order  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  severely  earnest 
young  vicar,  the  Rev.  Miles  North.  His  vicarage  was  out  of  the 
village  also.  It  was  not  better  than  a  superior  farmhouse,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  its  offices  and  grounds  among  the  trees  in  the 
hollow  of  the  *  Cleeve,'  which,  though  nominally  associated  with 
Oxcleeve,  was  in  reality  a  little  bit  off,  and  was  looked  down  upon 
literally  both  by  the  village  and  Blackball.  Neither  were  the 
new  school  and  schoolhouse  quite  near.  The  funds  for  their 
erection  were  raised  by  the  vicar,  and  he  had  them  built  under 
the  shadow  of  the  church. 

Not  even  a  resident  country  surgeon  or  postmaster  demanded 
bett'Cr  accommodation  than  that  needed  by  the  peasant  dwellers  in 
the  cottages,  of  which  the  occupants  were  for  the  most  part  the 
proprietors  likewise.  The  last  doctor  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
man  who  preferred  the  next  village  as  a  place  of  residence,  and 
the  natives  received  so  few  letters  that  they  never  dreamt  of  having 
a  post-office  all  to  themselves.  The  Oxcleeve  letters  arrived  in  the 
regular  way  as  far  as  Ashford,  and  were  thence  dribbled  out  to 
their  owners  by  chance  hands.  Whoever  was  not  content  with 
this  simple  if  precarious  system  might  send  a  private  messenger 
to  Ashford,  and,  if  he  also  happened  to  be  liberal-minded  and 
public««pirited,  might  call  at  once  for  the  letters  belonging  to  the 
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whole  village,  and  distribute  them  at  his  discretion  and  leisure. 
Probably  the  arrangement  which  argued  the  minimum  of  interest 
in  what  took  place  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  Oxcleeve,  and  the 
maximum  of  easy-going  confidence  in  the  obliging  temper  and 
general  integrity  of  one's  fellows,  was  unique  in  this  nineteenth- 
century  England,  where  any  village  cobbler  or  old  dame  selling 
dried  fish  and  gingerbread  will  act  as  postmaster  or  postmistress 
in  default  of  a  better* 

The  exceptional  houses  included  three  of  mark.  There  was 
the  two-storied  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  the  ^  Furze-bush/  in  egg- 
yellow  and  apple-green.  There  was  a  well-built  stone  house,  within 
a  shrubbery  protected  by  iron  railings  and  a  gate,  situated  in  the 
central  point  of  the  village,  where  there  was  a  green,  still  owning 
a  pound  for  stray  animals,  and  showing  the  stump  of  a  goodly  ash- 
tree,  beneath  which  had  stood  within  the  memory  of  man  the 
village  stocks.  This  perfectly  modem  and  habitable  house  had  been 
built  and  lived  in  by  the  late  doctor,  and  was  still  tenanted  by  his 
widow.  Nearly  opposite  the  house,  with  the  green  between  them, 
was  a  very  old  house,  wide  and  squat,  with  bulging*out  walls, 
an  equally  bulging  thatch  roof,  and  heterogeneous  offices.  It  was 
said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  the  village,  in  fact  the  nucleus 
round  which  the  other  houses  had  sprung  up.  It  was  fondly 
believed,  by  those  who  had  time  and  learning  for  any  belief  on  the 
subject,  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  the  Armada.  If  so, 
the  predecessors  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  modest  and  homely  accommodation.  The  house  was  known  as 
the  ^  Court.'  It  was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  and  entered  from  the 
green  by  a  wicke<>gate,  which  was  flanked  and  overshadowed  by  a 
couple  of  fine  ash-trees  still  flouriBhing.  From  the  gate  a  flagged 
pathway  ran  in  a  tolerably  steep  descent  down  a  sloping  garden 
of  not  many  yards  square  to  the  house  at  the  foot,  and  terminated 
in  a  low  wide  porch  furnished  with  a  couple  of  stone  seats. 

The  Court  had  belonged  for  generations  to  the  Endicotts  of 
Blackhall,  and,  like  everything  else  belonging  to  them,  had  Mien 
down  in  the  world.  It  had  been  last  occupied  by  a  venerable 
couple,  a  yeoman  farmer  and  his  wife,  scarcely  removed  in  manners 
and  habits  from  the  villagers  round  them,  though  he  had  been 
distinguished  from  several  other  men  of  the  same  name  in  the 
place  as  *  Gentleman  Granaway.'  The  old  couple  were  sleeping 
in  the  churchyard  round  the  church,  and  the  Court,  which  was 
certainly  not  everybody's  bargain,  had  been  standing  empty  for 
years.  It  had  not  even  attracted  fresh  tenants  in  the  change 
of  fashion  which  had  lately,  by  the  potentiality  of  the  moor, 
brought  a  sprinkling  of  summer  visitors  to  remote  and  inaccessible 
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Oxcleeve,  approached  by  no  railway  that  came  nearer  than  Ashford. 
These  strangers  stowed  themselves  away  in  extraordinary  holes 
and  corners — in  the  low-roofed,  small-windowed  spare  rooms  of  the 
better-built  cottages;  in  the  *  Furze-bush/  where  the  intruders  had 
to  make  way  for  the  more  legitimate  feasters  or  *  pleasurers  * 
whenever  these  elected  to  appear  on  the  scene ;  in  the  vicarage, 
imposing  themselves  on  the  vicar,  like  his  ne'er-do-well  of  a 
cousin,  who  was  a  parasite  in  that  otherwise  well-ordered 
dwelling;  in  disused  sections  of  farmhouses.  There  had  even 
been  word  of  fitting  up  barns  and  camping  out  on  the  moQr, 
where  sportsmen  and  artists  were  concerned.  But  nobody  had 
proposed  to  establish  himself  either  at  Blackball  or  the  Court.  At 
Blackball,  though  the  Endicott  girls  might  have  been  glad  of 
any  variety,  and  Jem  might  have  been  fain  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  lodging  letting  had  it  not  been  for  ^me's  sake,  strangers 
were  kept  at  bay  by  the  Squire's  surliness  and  hermit  habits,  even 
in  the  shooting  season.  At  the  Court  positive  squalor  as  well  as 
forlornness  stood  in  the  way.  Everything  was  in  crying  need  of  a 
thorough  scraping,  painting,  whitewashing.  For  the  personal 
walk  and  conversation  of  even  Grentleman  Granaway — not  to  say 
of  his  slatternly  old  dame — had  not  been  conducive  to  household 
sweetness  and  cleanliness,  or  to  any  even  tolerably  gently  nur- 
tured person,  taking  the  place  of  these  predecessors  without  great 
transformation  s  • 

It  was,  therefore,  with  some  surprise  that  George  Fielding— 
who  continued  ostensibly  the  agent  for  the  Squire  of  Blackball, 
though  there  was  little  left  to  be  agent  for,  and  the  office  had 
long  been  purely  honorary — ^found  among  the  letters  which  he 
was  opening  in  his  office  in  Ashford  one  morning  in  the  late 
spring  an  apparently  bond-fide  offer  for  the  Court  at  Oxcleeve,  an 
offer  to  take  it  as  it  stood  for  a  term  of  years.  *  It  must  be  fiom 
somebody  who  knows  nothing  of  the  real  place,'  he  reflected, 
*  though  how  he  came  to  hear  of  it,  in  that  case,  it  is  hard  to  say: 
the  writer  is  some  scheming  fellow  who  has  just  taken  a  look 
at  the  outside  of  the  poor  old  house,  and  imagining  that  it  is  not 
half  so  bad  as  it  is,  supposes  it  can  be  patched  up  and  let  for 
summer  lodgings.  What  are  we  all  coming  to  ?  But  it  would 
take  hundreds  to  make  it  even  decently  habitable.  Very  likely 
when  it  came  to  the  point  Endicott  would  be  applied  to,  and  Jem 
has  no  hundreds,  ay,  or  twenties,  or  tens  to  spare.  I  don't  think 
he  would  let  himself  be  lugged  into  a  doubtful  speculation — still, 
who  knows?  Impecunious  men,  like  drowning  men,  catch  at 
straws.  If  he  take  my  advice  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
would-be  tenant.'  •  r"r^r\n]o 
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George  Fielding  was  not  impecunious.  He  and  his  father 
before  him  had  thiven  so  well  on  a  fine  old  country  business, 
conducted  on  strictly  honourable  principles,  that  they  had  become 
long  ago  wealthier  than  many  of  the  squires  for  whom  they  acted. 
The  Fieldings  might  have  become  squires  in  their  turn,  especially 
as  they  were  well-bom — ^very  likely  they  would  have  done  so  if 
they  had  been  Scotchmen  with  a  craze  for  territorial  possessions. 
But  George,  like  his  father,  had  a  tender  heart  to  the  handsome 
unassuming  Jacobean  red-brick  house,  with  the  offices  on  the 
ground-floor  and  the  big  bowery  garden  behind,  the  whole  set 
down  in  the  market  town  of  Ashford.  Both  men  had  been  bom 
in  that  house,  in  which  the  younger  still  dwelt,  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  family. 

Oddly  as  it  may  sound  to  some,  George  Fielding  had  also  a 
tender  heart  to  the  profession  which  he  had  practised  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  ever  since  he  came  from  college.  He  might 
have  given  up  his  business,  or  more  profitably  sold  it,  and  retired 
with  a  fair  fortune  on  his  father's  death ;  but  he  still  stuck  to  the 
old  lines — not  for  mere  money-grubbing,  not  even  altogether 
because  he  had  known  that  his  father,  for  whose  memory  he  had 
much  regard,  would  have  been  grieved  and  disappointed  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  his  son's  retirement  from  business  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  the  extinction,  or  the  transfer  to  new  hands 
under  the  old  name,  of  the  firm  of  *  Fielding  &  Son '  in  which 
he  had  taken  so  much  pride.  George  had  still  other  reasons.  To 
him  the  profession  of  the  law  in  which  he  had  been  bred  was  his 
field  of  work  in  the  world,  and  to  withdraw  from  it  without  any 
strong  bent  in  another  direction  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being 
idle,  a  man  about  the  world  with  the  means  of  indulging  every 
whim  and  freak,  did  not  recommend  itself  to  him  as  a  particularly 
manly  course.  There  was  another  thing — he  was  a  student  of 
human  nature,  as  another  man  is  a  student  of  the  stars  above  his 
head  or  the  stones  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  was  persuaded,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  in  his  profession  there  were  wide  opportunities 
for  such  a  study,  and  that  by  no  means  always  on  the  seamy  side. 
He  warmly  repudiated  the  opinion  that  lawyers  know  nothing  save 
evil  of  their  kind,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge,  learn 
to  distrust  their  fellows,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  as  instinc- 
tively as  they  breathe  the  air  around  them. 

George  Fielding  was  still  in  his  prime,  and  did  not  look  an 
hour  older  than  his  forty  years.  He  was  slightly  under-sized,  but 
able-bodied  and  active,  fit  for  the  endless  tramps  over  the  moor 
with  or  without  his  gun  or  his  fishing-rod  which  were  his  chief 
recreations.    His  face,  dark  as  a  gipsy's,  was  shrewd  and  kindfeie 
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rather  than  handsome.  He  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Ashford,  and  it  and  the  surrounding  country  were  very  much 
the  world  to  him,  while  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  men  and  women  as  well  as  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
district.  But  whoever  chose  to  set  him  down  as  a  man  of 
small  culture  and  provincial  narrowness,  because  he  had  stayed 
largely  at  home  and  had  the  material  for  endless  gossip  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  would  have  fallen  into  a  great  error.  He  had  made 
up  by  the  minuteness  of  his  investigations  and  by  the  orderly 
principle  on  which  he  had  conducted  them  for  the  smallness  of 
the  area  in  which  they  were  made.  As  well  call  White  of  Selbome 
narrow  in  his  parochial  researches.  George  Fielding  was  not  a 
great  naturalist  any  more  than  a  great  scholar,  but  he  was  con- 
siderably beyond  the  average  in  originality  and  intelligence.  His 
natural  qualities,  together  with  his  measure  of  scholarship,  had 
not  been  rubbed  out  and  frittered  away  by  incessant  contact  with 
his  fellows.  A  stationary  life  in  the  depth  of  the  country  may 
have  a  mellowing  and  ripening  as  well  as  a  rusting  influence.  It 
depends  upon  the  subject  acted  upon.  Certainly  such  a  life  is 
sometimes  another  version  of  learned  leisure,  with  a  strong  infusion 
of  individuality  and  simple  humanity  in  the  learning  which  is  not 
altogether  that  of  school  and  college. 

George  Fielding  had  not  married — not  because  he  had  never 
forgotten  his  first  love,  to  whom  he  had  been  loyal,  lost  Joanna 
Endicott,  rather  because  he  had  never  met  in  his  comparatively 
limited  circle  of  female  acquaintances  another  girl  or  woman  who 
had  taken  his  mature  fancy  or  come  up  to  his  later  ideal.  He  was 
in  such  a  benighted  condition  in  this  respect,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
sistent attempts  of  some  of  his  fair  friends  to  open  his  eyes,  that 
he  had  grown  quite  reconciled  to  his  state  of  bachelorhood,  and 
contemplated  the  prospect  of  growing  old  among  his  office  papers 
and  strong-boxes,  his  books  and  handsome  out-of-date  furniture, 
his  old-fashioned  trees  and  flowers,  his  old  clerks,  old  servants,  and 
old  friends  in  all  ranks,  with  positively  cheerful  philosophy.  He 
was  satisfied  that  if  he  had  married  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
long  ago.  If  he  were  tempted  to  the  solemn  act  at  this  date, 
after  he  had  refrained  all  these  years,  it  would  occasion  a 
btmleveraemertty  a  shaking  up  and  overturning  of  the  whole  past 
and  present  economy  of  his  life,  which  he  could  not  contemplate 
from  a  respectful  distance  without  dislike  and  dismay. 

« When  I  look  at  the  writing  again  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
a  woman's  hand,'  thought  George  Fielding,  taking  up  for  a  second 
time  the  letter  concerning  the  Court,  and  scanning  it  closely.  <  I 
am  not  prepared  to  swear  either  way,  or  to  say  that  I  have  never 
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seen  it  before.  "  J.  Jones  "  is  no  cine.  "  J  "  may  stand  for  John 
or  for  Jane,  for  Jeremiah  or  for  Julia,  and  I  have  known  one  or 
two  Joneses  as  well  as  Browns  and  Bobinsons  in  the  course  of  my 
life.  Now,  who  the  dickens  is  that,  before  I  have  well  had  my 
breakfast,  and  this  not  market  day  ? ' 

The  last  hasty  question  was  in  recognition  of  a  peal  from  the 
office  bell,  an  assured  peal,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  client. 
The  next  moment  the  client  was  shown  in,  and  Mr.  Fielding  had 
to  vacate  his  comfortable  chair  and  hand  it  to  the  newcomer.  His 
usual  clients  were  men,  and  homely  men  to  boot,  for  whom  the 
ordinary  chairs  were  perfectly  suitable.  But  this  client  was 
a  lady ;  more  than  that,  she  was  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  with 
regard  to  whom  he  was  aware  that  she  set  special  store  on  small 
social  forms  and  ceremonies.  He  had  so  lively  a  perception  of 
this  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon,  after  the  necessary  greeting, 
not  only  to  vacate  his  chair,  but  to  subside  on  an  office-stool.  He 
made  the  sacrifice,  but  it  was  of  such  a  character  that  he  was 
conscious  of  a  disposition  to  swing  to-and-fro  and  fidget  in  an 
undignified  manner. 

The  lady  was  Mrs.   Reynolds,  the  widow  of  the  late   Dr. 
Reynolds  of  Oxcleeve,  who  still  occupied  his  house  in   the  vil- 
lage.    She  was  a  large  woman,  imposing  in  size  alone.    George 
Fielding  was  not  only  acquainted  with  her,  he  knew  all  about  her. 
She  had   possessed  pretensions   both   as   a  beauty  and   as   the 
daughter  of  a  small  church  dignitary.     Neither  of  these  was  she 
inclined  to  relinquish,  though  she  had  reached  the  shady  side  of 
sixty  and  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  in  her  history  she  had 
condescended  to  marry  a  village  doctor*     The  last  step  had  only 
been  compulsory  in  the  sense  that  she  was  getting  passke  when 
she  took  it,  and  with  all  her  vanity  she  had  the  foresight  to  fear 
that  she  might  not  have  the  acceptance  or  rejection   of  many 
more  offers  in  her  power.     The  consequences   of  this   step,  in- 
cluding expatriation  to  Oxcleeve,  had  been  so  trying  that,  after  a 
short  shivering  experience  of  the  last  village  on  the  edge  of  the 
moor — a  bracing  experience  which   she  had  not  relished  much 
more  than  poor  Mrs.  Hugh  Endicott  had  liked  it — ^Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds did  her  best  to  induce  her  husband  to  sell  his  practice  to 
whoever  would  buy  it  and  remove  to  a  more  civilised  locality. 
Finding  that  her  influence  just  stopped  short  of  this  movement, 
she  had  possessed  sufficient  sense  to  enable  her,  after  making 
sundry  wry  faces,  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  even  to  get  the 
best  out  of  it  that  she  could.     She  had  been  still  further  recon- 
ciled to  the  situation  when  a  sister,  who  had  taken  pity  on  Mrs.  j 
Eeynolds's  loneliness  and  paid  her  a  long  visit,  had  been  as  i^ 
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were  smitten  by  the  same  fatal  necessity  of  marrying  and 
settling  in  the  undesirable  neighbom'hood.  The  gain  had  not 
been  without  its  drawback,  especially  to  begin  with,  for  this 
sister  had  married  much  better  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  than 
Mrs.  Reynolds  had  married.  She  had  become  the  wife  of  Crregory 
Barnes  of  Barnes  ClyflFe,  a  squire  unexceptionable  in  all  respects, 
except  that  he  was,  like  many  Devonshire  squires  of  his  day,  not 
too  polished  in  his  manners  or  brilliant  in  his  parts,  and  that 
he  absolutely  declined  to  attend  church.  But  this  divergence 
from  the  orthodox  rule  did  not,  considering  the  type  of  Devon- 
shire parson  Mr.  Barnes  had  been  accustomed  to,  necessarily  argue 
hostility  to  primitive  Christianity  on  his  part. 

In  course  of  years  the  advantages  of  the  connection  with 
Barnes  Clyffe  greatly  outweighed  any  mortification  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  Mrs.  Reynolds  by  her  younger  sister's  becoming  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  leading  squires  in  the  district,  while  she  her- 
self was  no  more  than  the  doctor's  spouse,  latterly  his  widow.  In 
fact,  the  connection  with  Barnes  Clyffe  was  one  of  the  main  in- 
ducements which  caused  the  lady  not  only  to  let  her  husband 
alone  in  his  old  quarters,  but  so  for  to  change  her  estimate  of 
Oxcleeve  as  a  residence  that  she  stayed  on  there  in  her  widow- 
hood. She  positively  adopted  the  little  moorland  village,  and 
elected  to  preside  over  it  in  the  character  of  its  lady-patroness,  at 
least  till  the  vicar  married. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  still  simpered  from  between  her  grey  ringlets 
at  past  sixty,  as  she  had  simpered  from  between  her  flaxen  curls 
when  she  was  sixteen.  She  continued  to  assert  her  rank,  and 
even  to  take  precedence  of  other  ladies  in  spite  of  their  indignant 
protests  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  a  cathedral  close,  though 
even  there  her  father  had  only  been  one  of  the  lesser  luminaries. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  the  decree  by  which  a  wife,  except  in 
accordance  with  the  artificial  provisions  of  a  herald's  office,  leaves 
behind  her  the  paternal  home  and  all  it  implies  and  takes  the 
style  and  condition  of  her  husband. 

When  it  has  been  hinted  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  not  a  large 
mind  in  proportion  to  her  extensive  bodily  dimensions,  it  is  not 
intended  to  insinuate  that  she  was  a  fool,  at  least  she  was  a  fool 
only  on  one  side — the  simpering  side,  in  connection  with  which 
she  had  a  girlish  giggle,  an  inclination  to  bridle  in  a  ridiculously 
juvenile  way,  a  habit  of  saying  silly  things  in  reference  to  her 
unprotected  condition  as  a  widow  and  her  surviving  attractions  as 
a  fine  woman,  with  their  danger  to  over-susceptible  man,  and  the 
scandal  which  might  arise  in  consequence.   Dig,,edbyGoOQle 

On  her  other  side,  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  a  wide^wak^  woman 
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with  a  shaxp  eye  to  her  own  interest.  She  was  a  clever  and  care- 
fiil  manager  of  a  not  very  extensive  income.  Though  she  kept 
up  an  establishment  of  two  maids  and  a  boy  in  buttons,  which 
looked  well  in  the  eyes  of  a  simple-minded  Devonshire  world, 
and  was  fiedrly  comfortable  in  its  working ;  though  she  dressed 
handsomely,  nay,  sumptuously,  in  the  judgment  of  the  initiated, 
according  to  her  station  and  years,  she  never  exceeded  her  means 
or  incurred  debts  to  the  amount  of  a  farthing. 

For  the  last  achievement  George  Fielding  was  inclined  to 
respect  her,  but  the  feeling  did  not  go  the  length  of  his  being 
disposed  to  welcotne  a  visit  from  her  at  any  place  or  time,  least 
of  all  in  his  office  during  business  hours.  The  vicinity  of  the 
great  moor  was  not  without  its  share  of  the  influence  of  other 
wilds  in  rendering  the  men  and  women  who  hovered  on  its  brink 
more  gregarious — still,  Ashford  was  not  exactly  the  moor,  and  the 
forenoon  was  not  the  season  for  such  hospitality. 


Chapter  V. 

PROS    AND    CONS. 

Mrs.  Beynolds  was  ready  to  speak  for  herself,  as,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  always  was.  *I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  intrusion,  Mr. 
Fielding,'  she  said,  with  one  of  her  idiotic  giggles ;  *  if  I  had  not 
thought  myself  justified  in  coming  to  you,  then,  you  may  be  sure, 
I  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  a  step  which  is,  perhaps — weU,  a 
little  out  of  the  way  from  a  woman  in  my  position  to  a  man  in 
yours.'  She  spoke  the  words  mincingly,  and  glanced  round  depre- 
catingly,  as  if  she  bespoke  the  forbearance  of  the  lawyer  and  his 
clerks  in  the  outer  office. 

*  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Reynolds,'  said  George,  drumming  lightly  on 
the  desk  at  his  elbow,  as  a  vent  for  his  impatience :  *  I  have  often 
visits  from  ladies.' 

*  Yes,  no  doubt,'  said  the  lady,  a  little  reluctantly,  evidently 
not  approving  of  the  general  classification.  *  You  are  a  highly 
favoured  man,'  with  another  simper.  *  But  I  dare  say  these  ladies 
come  with  or  for  their  husbands.  It  is  different  when  one  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  widow,  and  when  a  gentleman  is  a  bachelor 
like  yourself.'  (Here  there  was  a  peculiarly  exasperating  giggle.) 
*  We  are  friends,  Mr,  Fielding,  so  we  may  speak  the  truth  on 
this  delicate  point  as  on  others  of  less  difficulty,  without  any  fear  ' 
of  being  misunderstood.' 

*  Certainly,'  answered  George,  promptly,  while  he  asked  him- 
self blankly,  *  How  old  does  she  take  me  for  ? '    He  took  care  not 
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to  look  at  her — for  he  knew  she  was  capable  of  accusing  him  of 
ogling  her,  though  he  was  young  enough  to  have  been  her  son — 
while  he  made  the  jesting  amendment,  <But  you  must  not 
think  that  I  have  no  widows  among  my  clients.  In  point  of 
fact  widows  decidedly  preponderate  where  my  lady  clients  are 
concerned.' 

*  Ah !  but  I  am  not  a  client,'  said  Mrs.  Beynolds  briskly. 
*  Besides,  there  are  widows  and  widows.' 

He  bowed  as  he  thought^  ^  Is  that  what  she  has  come  over  to 
Ashford  to  tell  me  ?  I  wonder  at  what  age  she  thinks  a  woman 
ought  to  be  left  a  widow  ?  Poor  old  Reynolds  was  seventy,  though 
I  suppose  his  age  does  not  matter,  and  she  is  sixty  if  she  is  a  day. 
What  a  curiously  babyish  look  there  is  about  her  round  eyes  and 
the  comers  of  her  mouth !  She  combines  it  with  an  air  of  portly 
matronliness  and  sage  experience  which  would  in  itself  be  over- 
whelming. I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude,  but  I  do  wish  she  would  go 
about  her  business ;  I  have  her  word  that  she  is  not  here  as  a 
client,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  in  want  of  a  friend's  advice  and 
help  with  a  good  sort  like  Greg  Barnes  for  her  brother-in-law.  I 
take  it  she  has  worn  out  Barnes's  patience,  and,  since  she  is  a 
respectable  kind  of  woman  according  to  her  light,  and  alone  in 
the  world  as  she  says,  I'm  in  for  it,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said. 
But  she  must  let  alone  that  rubbish  about  widows  and  single  men 
and  the  world's  opinion.  The  poor  old  slandered  world !  Hamlet 
called  it  mad  in  his  time,  but  it  was  never  so  stark  staring  mad 
as  this  would  come  to.' 

George  Fielding  had  to  hear  a  little  more  about  widows  and 
single  men  before  the  interview  was  ended. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  had  been  occupied  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  room, 
which  was  simply  a  well-used  office  with  marks  of  considerable 
standing  and  substantiality  about  it,  and  in  marshalling  her  ideas 
while  the  gentleman  was  pursuing  his  reflections.  Like  most  large 
people  she  was  deliberate  in  her  actions,  both  bodily  and  mental ; 
she  now  returned  to  the  charge.  *  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Fielding,  that 
it  is  on  account  of  what  I  feel  to  be  due  to  a  friend,  another  widow 
lady,  that  I  am  here  to-day.  I  prefer  to  make  a  little  sacrifice, 
and  even  run  some  risk  on  my  own  account,  in  a  place  where  I 
am  known  and,  I  flatter  myself,  can  be  trusted  with  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  proper,  rather  than  suffer  her  to  expose  herself  to 
any  misconception.' 

*  The  deuce  you  do ! '  muttered  George ;  but  in  speaking  aloud 
he  remarked,  a  trifle  drily  perhaps,  that  she  was  very  good.  He 
was  sure  everybody  was  obliged  to  her.  Would>  she  fxplain 
herself  ?  digitized  by  LjOOgle^ 
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'  Presently,  Mr.  Fielding.  You  gentlemen  are  always  in  such 
a  hurry,  unless  you  have  some  end  of  your  own  to  serve,  then  you 
can  be  teasingly  slow.  I  remember,  when  my  poor  dear  husl^d 
met  me  first  at  Dawlish,  and  attended  me  for  my  headaches, 
before  I  had  any  acquaintance  vdth  him  save  as  a  medical  man, 
what  a  long  time  those  headaches  were  of  being  cured.  He !  he ! 
he !  Mr.  Fielding.' 

^  She  cannot  accuse  me  of  detaining  her  against  her  will,'  her 
reluctant  companion  thought,  ^  but  I  believe  she  is  a  lunatic  on 
one  subject.'  The  next  instant  he  blushed  in  spite  of  his  forty 
years,  and  sought  to  make  amends  by  not  defining  the  subject,  and 
by  declining  to  class  the  lady's  lunacy  in  his  own  mind  as 
dangerous,  or  as  anything  save  grossly  ridiculous  and  pitiable — an 
aberration  of  intellect  which  a  man  was  bound  to  shield  and  not 
to  expose. 

*  I  have  come  in  the  room  of  the  lady  who  is  making  an  offer 
for  the  Court,'  said  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Beynolds,  all  at  once 
leaping  to  the  point. 

*  Hallo  ! '  cried  George  Kelding,  nearly  losing  his  balance,  and 
apologising  the  next  moment  for  the  liberty,  since  Mrs.  Beynolds 
was  drawing  herself  up  and  looking  as  if  she  were  about  to  feel 
very  much  offended. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  this  very 
morning  from  the  lady  you  mention.  So  it  was  a  woman's  hand- 
writing after  all  ? ' 

^  Yes.  Did  you  not  see  that  at  once  ?  I  do  think  it  is  such  a 
pity  when  ladies  have  not  a  distinctly  feminine  hand.  My  poor 
dear  husband  used  to  say  he  could  never  have  employed  me — not 
that  he  ever  dreamt  of  such  a  thing ! — to  write  out  a  prescription 
for  him.  Nobody  would  have  mistaken  my  hand  for  an  assist- 
ant's, or  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  anybody  save  a  gentle- 
woman. I  know  it  is  the  fashion  now  for  men  and  women  to 
write  very  much  alike,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  the  practice. 
I  have  a  particular  objection  to  large,  strong  characters  coming 
from  a  lady's  pen.  I  often  tell  my  sister  at  Barnes  Clyffe  that  she 
ought  to  guard  against  either  of  the  girls  acquiring  a  bold  style 
of  calligraphy,  the  next  thing  that  would  happen  would  be  for 
her  to  behave  boldly !  Governesses  are  not  more  trustworthy  as 
to  writing  nowadays  than  with  regard  to  other  branches  of 
education.' 

^  This  is  not  particularly  like  a  man's  hand,'  said  George 
Fielding,  taking  up  the  letter  lying  on  the  desk,  and  looking  at  it 
again.  ^  It  might  pass  for  either  a  man's  or  a  woman's.  I  have 
frequently  seen  writing  like  it.     By-the-bye,  let  me  remind  you. 
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Mrs.  Beynolds,  that  many  men  write  neat,  small  hands;  I  flatter 
myself  mine  might  rank  under  that  category.  This  is  not  neat^ 
neither  is  it  especially  small.  It  is  stiflF;  the  writer  has  not  had 
great  practice,  or  learnt  to  let  herself  go.  It  does  not  look  like 
the  performance  of  anybody  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
much,  who  is  a  scribbler  of  notes,  any  more  than  accustomed  to 
act  as  an  office  clerk.  Who  is  the  lady  ?  Where  did  she  hear  of 
the  Court,  or  see  it  ?  But  the  chances  are  that  she  has  not  seen  the 
poor  old  hole.  Jones?  Jones?  Therewas  Will  Jones  of  Plymouth, 
whom  I  knew  an  age  ago.  He  used  to  come  up  for  the  shooting ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Jones  in  relation 
to  Will ;  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  Mrs.  Jones  likely  to  figure  as 
a  householder  in  so  benighted  a  region.' 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Fielding ! '  cried  Mrs.  Reynolds.  But  she  was  not 
going  to  reproach  him  for  slandering  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
she  dwelt,  though  after  all  he  had  got  more  to  do  with  it  than  she 
had.  She  was  swelling  with  self-importance  in  her  ardent  desire 
to  be  the  first  to  communicate  a  most  valuable  piece  of  information* 
*  Not  Mrs.  Jones,  please ;  Lady  Jones ! ' 

George  Fielding  was  so  perverse  as  not  to  give  any  sign  of 
being  deeply  impressed  beyond  raising  his  eyebrows.  ^  And  who 
may  this  Lady  Jones  be,'  he  asked  deliberately,  *  who  has  come 
down  upon  us  like  a  whirlwind,  or  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  and  is  so 
preposterous  as  to  propose  to  lodge  her  title  and  dignities  at  the 
Court,  where  Gentleman  Granaway  rested  his  stick  and  hung  up 
his  straw  hat  very  much  like  the  other  gaflfers  around  him  ? ' 

*But  she  is  nothing  very  grand,'  protested  Mrs.  Beynolds, 
taken  in  her  own  toils  and  looking  a  little  put  out,  which  was  a 
rare  thing  with  her.  *  She  comes  from  Australia,  where  her  late 
husband  was  long  settled,  and  held  a  governorship  for  some  years. 
She  has  not  been  accustomed  to  living  in  any  very  great  style.  She 
told  me  so  herself,  the  first  evening  I  met  her  when  I  was  up  in 
town  last.  You  know,  Mr.  Fielding,'  went  on  Mrs.  Beynolds,  who 
was  quite  herself  again,  *  I  always  run  up  to  town  in  the  course  of 
the  spring — I  make  a  point  of  it.  It  is  an  annual  custom,  de-^ 
sirable  in  every  respect.  Among  other  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
it,  I  may  just  mention  that  we  poor  country  people  are  prevented 
from  rusting  altogether.  Lady  Jones  and  I  were  at  the  same 
boarding-house  in  the  West-end ;  an  exceedingly  select,  refined 
establishment,  I  assure  you.  I  can  give  you  a  card  if  you  care  to 
have  it — for  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  are  received,  provided  they 
can  furnish  unexceptionable  references  and  are  introduced  by 
persons  beyond  suspicion.  It  would  not  do,  of  course,  to  admit 
gentlemen  promiscuously  among  us  poor  unprotected  females,' 
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ended  Mrs.  Beynolds,  giving  a  slight  toss  of  her  large  head  in 
addition  to  a  conscious  giggle. 

*  Of  course  not/  he  answered,  with  perfect  gravity,  *  a  most 
ill-considered,  injudicious  proceeding,  I  should  say.  Thanks  for 
proposing  to  be  my  sponsor ;  but,  you  see,  I  do  not,  like  you,  pay 
an  annual  visit  to  London — I  am  content  to  rust.  But  let  us  stick 
to  the  point.  I  do  not  see  my  way^o  clearly  as  I  ought,  I  dare 
say.  I  can  perfectly  well  understand  how  a  Lady  Jones  arrived 
from  Australia  some  time  ago,  or  lately — I  don't  know  that  it  matters 
much  when,  and  I  don't  think  you  stated  the  time — ^may  have 
found  her  way  to  a  West-end  boarding-house,  where  you  came  in 
contact  with  her  and  granted  her  the  privilege  of  your  friendship. 
But  I  confess  I  cannot  divine  what  brings  her  to  an  out-of-the-way 
Devonshire  village  like  Oxcleeve,  or  what  makes  her  think  of  such 
an  utterly  unlikely  house  as  the  Court,  so  as  to  risk  taking  it  for 
a  term  of  years.' 

*  I  can  explain  it  all  easily,'  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  complacently ; 
and,  in  preparation  for  the  explanation,  she  drew  off  her  gloves 
and  loosely  folded  her  large  white  hands,  as  if  she  were  holding 
them  in  readiness  for  oratorical  declamation.  *You  gentlemen 
will  so  rush  to  the  heart  of  a  thing,  no  beatiug  about  the  bush 
with  you.  Lady  Jones  is  not  very  communicative,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  reserved,  but  she  took  to  me,  I  need  not  say.  When  I 
spoke  of  where  I  lived,  of  Oxcleeve  and  the  moor,  she  brightened 
up  amazingly,  and  said  she  believed  the  moorland  air  would  suit 
her  too.  She  asked  if  there  were  any  houses  to  let  near  me,  and 
I  could  not  recall  one  within  a  reasonable  distance  except  the 
Court,  which  to  be  sure  is  all  but  next  door.  But,  like  you,  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  out  of  the  question.  However,  she  did  not 
think  so.  It  seems  she  had  been  at  Oxcleeve — she  did  not  say 
precisely  when,  and  I  could  not  quite  gather  from  her  conversa- 
tion without  palpably  cross-questioning  her,  as  you,  sir,  are  cross- 
questioning  me.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Fielding,  that  between 
ladies  that  would  hardly  be  admissible ;  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
hear  all  about  it  soon,  when  she  is  more  at  home  with  everybody 
and  has  more  to  say  for  herself.  I  dare  say  it  was  with  some  of 
the  summer  visitors  she  was  at  Oxcleeve,  or  she  may  have  driven 
over  from  Ashford  here,  or  from  Hyndcross,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  was  recently.  The  thing  is,  that  she  recollected  the  Court  and 
thought  it  might  be  put  in  order  so  as  to  suit  her.  I  confess  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  catch  at  the  chance  of  having  such  a  neighbour 
for  myself.  Only  think,  Mr.  Fielding !  the  Court  made  habit- 
able and  presentable  and  occupied  by  a  Lady  Jones — not  in  smnmer 
alone,  but  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  she  talked  of  settling  in  the 
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country  and  etaying  there  all  the  year  round !  How  nice  !  How 
charming ! '  she  clutched  the  idea,  giggling  like  a  girl. 

'  For  you,  yes.  And  for  her  also  so  far  as  your  company  is 
concerned/  he  hastened  to  add.  ^  But  did  you  take  into  considera* 
tion  that  the  house  is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  dirt  and  neglect? 
It  is  not  fit  for  a  woman  of  respectable  antecedents — above  all  for 
a  Lady  Jones.  She  may  have  hailed  from  an  Australian  shanty, 
but,  depend  upon  it,  she  has  forgotten  that  long  ago,  and  is  full  of 
colonial  ideas  of  barbaric  luxury  and  splendour.  Did  you  explain 
to  her  that  Jem  Endicott,  the  landlord,  is  not  in  a  position  to  lay 
out  a  single  farthing  upon  the  place  ? ' 

^  That  does  not  signify,'  said  Mrs.  Reynolds  cheerfully,  finger- 
ing  her  rings ;  ^  she  said  she  should  not  mind  laying  out  what  was 
required  herself,  although  it  came  to  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  wish  to  deceive  her,  and  certainly 
I  did  not  wish  to  have  anybody  whom  I  could  visit  living  at  the 
Court  in  its  present  disgraceful  condition,  even  if  Lady  Jones 
would  consent  to  do  it.' 

*Lay  out  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  on  another  man's 
property,  an  old  tumble-down  house  in  a  remote  village,  where 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  disposing  of  the  lease ! '  said  George 
Fielding  derisively.  *  The  woman  is  mad  !  Did  you  tell  her  there 
was  neither  shop  nor  market,  not  a  soul  she  could  speak  to  within 
a  circuit  of  miles  ? ' 

^I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  her  that,'  said  ]VIrs. 
Reynolds,  with  some  dignity  and  a  shade  of  asperity.  *  For  one 
thing,  I  consider  we  have  quite  a  nice  little  circle  among  our- 
selves, without  so  much  as  having  to  be  obliged  to  you  polite 
people  of  Ashford.  There  is  my  humble  dwelling,'  checking  oflf 
the  difierent  houses  on  her  large  fingers  with  their  well-trimmed 
nails.  *  There  is  the  vicarage,  where,  to  be  sure,  dear  Mr.  North 
is  a  bachelor ;  but  we  are  bound  to  take  pity  on  him,  are  we  not, 
like  the  good  creatures  my  poor  dear  husband  always  said  we  were  ? 
And  Mr.  Tony  is  very  amusing,  though  he  is  not  all  he  should  be, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  we  could  not  have  him  on  our  visiting  list 
if  he  lived  in  any  other  house  than  the  vicarage.  There  is  my 
sister  at  Barnes  ClyflFe.  There  are  the  Lacys  at  Thorn.  They  are 
rolling  in  wealth  and  perfectly  admissible,  though  I  understand 
he  is  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm  which  deals  in 
nothing  bigger  than  buttons,  if  you  will  believe  me.  But,  when 
one  considers  the  number  of  buttons  which  are  in  use,  one  can 
understand  it — his  wealth  and  polish,  I  mean — ^and  the  buttons 
don't  bear  his  name,  which  must  be   a  great  comfort  to  the 
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George  Fielding  stopped  her  before  she  descended  into 
lower  walks  than  that  of  the  gilded  bntton-maker.  *  The  present 
company  is  always  excepted,  and  of  course  you  are  a  host  in  your- 
self, Mrs.  Reynolds/ 

She  bowed  and  grinned  graciously,  while  he  said  to  himself 
apologetically,  ^Hang  it !  one  is  forced  to  pay  her  what  she  takes 
for  compliments ;  it  is  all  in  the  day's  work.' 

He  went  on  aloud,  <But  you  will  not  refuse  to  own   that 
Oxcleeve— so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  outer  world— is,  well 
exclusive  in  winter,  and   the  moor  is  tremendous  in   a  snow- 
storm?' 

*Not  more  tremendous  than  the  Australian  bush,  I  fancy.  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  how  you  speak,'  said  Mrs.  Reynolds  inno- 
cently. *I  always  understood  you  admired  the  moor,  which 
everybody  raves  about  in  summer.  Besides,  you  do  not  gbfe 
us  simple  people,  who  live  out  of  the  world  as  you  think,  credit 
for  higher  motives  which  we  do  not  care  to  brandish  in  your  face. 
I  will  only  say  it  is  not  dear  Mr.  North  alone  who  thinks  of  the 
marvellous  ignorance,  the  lamentable  superstition,  the  appalling— 
I  cannot  call  it  by  any  other  name— the  appalhng  sauciness  and 
surliness  of  many  of  our  benighted  villagers.  Somebody  besides 
their  clergyman,  who  is  only  a  man  after  aU,  must  stay  amon^ 
them,  and  try  to  enlighten  and  soften  them.  We  cannot,  no,  we 
cannot,  if  we  are  Christians,  leave  them  to  themselves.  I  told  my- 
self that  when  I  lost  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  the  natural  impulse  of 
any  lady  in  my  desolate  circumstances  would  have  been  to  repair 
to  Torquay,  or  Exeter,  or  Bath.' 

'  I  do  justice  to  your  self-sacrifice,'  said  George,  a  Uttle  drily  • 
*but,  if  Lady  Jones  is  acting  on  your  principle,  to  be  consistent 
she  ought  to  have  stayed  where  she  was,  or  gone  back  to  the  bush, 
and  experimented  on  the  squatters  and  bushrangers.  Is  she  old 
or  young  ? ' 

*  Now,  that  is  not  a  fair  question,'  declared  Mrs.  Reynolds 
shaking  one  of  her  large  forefingers  at  him.  'For  shame  Mr' 
Fielding  !  for  shame  ! '  '       * 

*I  beg  your  pardon,  or  rather  hers,'  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
despair ;  *  I  beUeve  I  asked  the  question  professionally,  and  not  in 
a  spirit  of  impertinent  curiosity.' 

*In  that  CMC  I  forgive  you.  I  should  say  Lady  Jones  is 
young— not  a  girl,  you  know,  but  not  old  ;  oh,  dear !  not  old.' 

*  Half  a  century  if  she  is  a  day,  I  take  it.'  Geoi^e  leapol  to 
the  conclusion  silently. 

'  She  does  not  do  herself  justice  with  those  ridiculous  widows' 
caps  she  wears,'  his  informant  explained  confidentially.     <  She  led 
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me  to  understand  Sir  Benjamin  has  been  decul  these  two  years 
I  am  certain  m  j  poor  dear  husband  would  not  have  wished  me  to 
disparage  his  taste  by  continuing  to  make  myself  a  firight  for  more 
than  one  year  at  the  longest.  She  has  not  walked  well  since  she 
had  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  she  told  me.  It  is  a  loss  to  her  in  every 
respect,'  remarked  Mrs.  Reynolds  complacently,  for  she  was  a 
singularly  good  pedestrian  for  her  three  score  years.  *  She  does 
not  attend  to  those  little  secrets  of  the  toilet  and  finishing  touches 
which  the  most  sober-minded  and  unsophisticated  of  us  women 
may  allow  ourselves,'  ended  the  lady  with  a  coquettish  flutter  of 
her  ribands  and  laces. 

^  I  am  afraid  to  ask  any  more  questions,'  he  said  submissively, 
now  that  she  was  referring  to  mysteries  which  he  could  not  pene- 
trate ;  *  but  suppose  I  put  the  whole  thing  before  you  plainly  and 
concisely.  This  uncommunicative  widow,  bringing  a  title  from 
Australia,  having  apparently  no  relations  or  friends  to  refer  to, 
certainly  without  knowing  anybody  here  save  you,  with  whom 
she  made  acquaintance  casually,  proposes  to  take  the  Court  at 
Oxcleeve,  going  in  for  all  the  repairs,  though  the  cost  should 
amount  to  several  hundred  pounds — what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I 
put  the  thing  to  a  woman  of  your  experience,  and  beg  you  to  tell 
me  if  it  has  not  a  doubtful  look  ;  whether  you  are,  on  the  face  of  it, 
perfectly  comfortable  in  your  own  mind  in  lending  your  support 
to  such  a  would-be  tenant  for  Endicott  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly  comfortable,'  answered  the  lady,  with  a  quickness 
in  seeing  his  meaning  which  none  who  did  not  know  the  two 
sides  of  Mrs.  Reynolds's  character  would  have  expected  from  her. 
'  I  am  not  such  a  ninny  as  you  seem  to  think.  I  warned  her 
that  references  would  be  asked  in  all  probability.  I  did  not 
require  them  for  myself,  but  I  used  the  word  "  business  "  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  advisable  they  should  be  forthcoming.  None 
could  be  readier  than  she  was  ;  indeed,  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  been 
so  prompt,  she  would  have  anticipated  me  with  the  name  of  her 
banker, Drummond — he  is  my  banker  also,  by  a  remarkable  coincid- 
ence, you  will  admit.  I  wished  to  see  one  of  the  confidential 
clerks,  anyhow ;  so  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  call  when 
I  was  up  in  town.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  sir; 
Lady  Jones's  name  is  well  known  and  higy y  esteemed  among  the 
bank's  customers.' 

^  Upon  my  word,  Mr^i.  Reynolds,  you  are  not  a  bad  business 
woman,' said  George  with  sincere  admiration;  *you  strike  when 
the  iron  is  hot.  You  come  furnished  with  the  necessary  cre- 
dentials. If  you  had  not  called  on  me  this  morning  I  might 
have  lost  poor  Jem  Endicott  a  desirable  tenant,  ^^^^^pp^bff^js 
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not  likely  to  turn  up  for  the  Court  in  a  hurry.  I  had  more  than 
half  a  mind  not  to  trouble  myself  by  having  anything  to  do  with 
so  suspicious  a  character  as  an  offerer  for  the  Court  on  the  very 
worst  of  repairing  leases.' 

*  Surely  you  would  not  have  rejected  the  offer  without  giving 
it  some  consideration?'  protested  Mrs.  Reynolds  reproachfully, 
alarmed,  both  as  a  business  woman  and  a  lady  of  uncertain  age 
but  certain  attractions,  at  the  risk  she  had  run  of  the  sudden 
demolition  of  her  castle  in  the  air.  *  I  am  not  thinking  chiefly 
of  the  interests  of  that  disagreeable  young  Endicott,  to  whom 
the  snmllest  rent  you  could  ask  for  the  Court — and  you  cannot 
have  the  face  to  ask  much,  when  she  is  to  do  everything  in  the 
way  of  repair — would  be  a  glorious  windfall.  I  am  considering  the 
loss  of  the  boon  of  Lady  Jones's  presence  amongst  us  for  me,  for 
Oxdeeve,  should  she  prove  a  congenial  spirit.' 

*  As  I  did  not  know  that  the  offerer  was  a  Lady  Jones,  or  that 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  you  will  exonerate  me 
from  any  indifference  to  your  interests,'  said  Fielding ;  wondering 
'within  himself  if  he  were  becoming  grandiloquent  in  bandying  fine 
speeches  with  anybody  so  hollow  and  resonant  as  Mrs.  Reynolds. 
She  had  put  on  her  gloves  with  a  mixture  of  coyness  and  coaxing 
peculiar  to  her,  which  might  have  been  pretty  to  some  people  who 
did  not  object  to  graces  on  a  large  scale  forty  years  before,  and 
was  rising  to  take  her  leave  at  last,  he  was  thankful  to  say. 

Then  she  fired  a  parting  shot.  *  After  the  favour  I  have  done 
you  in  coming  and  sitting  with  you  and  explaining  all  this,'  she 
told  him,  *  you  cannot  do  less  than  accompany  me  back.  You 
and  I  are  well  known  to  be  good  friends  and  no  more,  so  that  we 
need  not  fear  to  take  a  little  turn  together  in  case  people  should 
talk  foolishly.  It  is  always  better  to  give  no  occasion  for  gossip, 
but  really  I  do  not  apprehend  it  here ;  neither  would  I  go  out  of 
the  way  of  it  in  a  good  cause,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  to-day. 
I  am  going  straight  to  the  "  Three  Foxes,"  where  Lady  Jones  is 
waiting  for  me.' 

* "  The  combat  thickens,  On  ye  brave," '  said  George  Fielding 
under  his  breath,  as  he  took  down  his  hat  after  bowing  his  ac- 
quiescence. *  Shall  I  tell  her  we  will  let  people  speak,  for  I  give 
her  liberty  to  say  she  has  refused  me,  after  I  have  persecuted  her 
with  a  desperate  passion  from  the  date  of  old  Reynolds's  death  ? 
I  hope  Lady  Jones  will  not  force  a  man  to  pay  compliments  and  be 
a  stickler  for  propriety  in  her  sere  and  yellow  leaf.' 
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Chapteb  VI. 

eBOBQE  FIELDING  HAS  A.N  INTERVIEW  WITH  LADY  JONBS. 

George  Fielding,  with  the  massive  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Reynolds 
looming  before  him,  entered  the  best  parlour  of  the  *  Three  Foxes.* 
It  was  only  the  best  parlour,  for  the  *  Three  Foxes,'  though  it  had 
lodged  and  entertained  many  a  jolly  sportsman,  as  it  was  bound  to 
do  by  its  name,  was  but  the  country  inn  of  a  country  town.  A 
lady  was  standing  by  the  solitary  window  looking  out,  not  into  the 
quiet  street,  but  at  a  side  view  over  an  intervening  range  of  high- 
lying  pasture-land  running  on  to  a  shoulder  of  the  great  moor. 
Though  she  was  standing  very  still  and  gazing  fixedly  at  what 
was  attracting  her  attention,  she  turned  instantly  and  advanced 
towards  the  newcomers. 

Whether  George  Fielding  were  grandiloquent  or  not  in  his 
compliments,  there  could  be  no  question  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  was 
bombastic  in  the  introduction,  which  she  gave  in  a  full-mouthed 
style :  ^  Lady  Jones,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  friend,  Mr. 
Fielding.  I  am  sure  that  in  any  business  transaction  you  may 
have  with  him  he  will  grant  you  the  full  benefit  of  our  firiend- 
ship.' 

George  muttered  something  inaudible,  while  Lady  Jones  looked 
him  full  in  the  face.  He  had  already  noticed  that,  though  she  had 
no  limp,  she  walked  with  a  little  uncertainty,  such  as  belongs 
either  to  physical  weakness  or  to  advanced  age.  But  her  tall  figure 
was  good  though  spare,  and  she  was  not  old — not  above  forty,  so 
far  as  he  could  judge.  She  was  a  striking-looking  woman  in  her 
black  woollen  gown  with  its  long  straight  folds,  her  face  framed 
by  one  of  the  widows'  caps,  with  the  stiff  white  borders  and  broad 
wing-like  strings  falling  on  her  shoulders,  to  which  Mrs.  Reynolds 
had  so  strongly  objected.  Lady  Jones's  complexion  was  colourless, 
and  had  the  bleached  white  which  one  associates  with  a  hot  climate, 
so  that  her  visitors  concluded  rightly  that  the  late  Sir  Benjamin's 
run  must  have  been  in  one  of  the  hottest  divisions  of  the  great 
island  which  is  large  enough  to  stretch  so  fiir  on  both  sides  of  the 
tropics.  The  climate  seemed  also  to  have  bleached  the  band  of 
hair  seen  under  her  cap.  It  was  much  nearer  silver  than  iron- 
grey.  The  pale  face  surmounted  by  the  silvered  hair  and  the 
white  capi  together  with  the  slightly  wavering  gait  of  the  figure, 
would  have  given  something  of  a  ghostly,  shadowy  character  to 
the  lady's  aspect,  but  these  other  attributes  were  contradicted  by 
an  expression  of  quiet  power  and  determination  in  every  feature 
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of  the  face,  especially  in  the  eyes,  whose  direct  appeal  somehow 
thrilled  the  man  they  looked  at,  though  he  could  not  remember 
having  seen  anybody  like  Lady  Jones  before.  She  was  not  the 
style  of  woman  whom  he  could  imagine  swearing  an  eternal  friend- 
ship with  Mrs.  Beynolds,  yet  she  seemed  not  displeased  by  the 
terms  of  the  introduction,  for  she  not  only  bowed  to  him,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  shook  hands  as  if  to  ratify  it.  Then  she 
sat  down  with  an  invitation  to  the  others  to  be  seated,  and  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  if  at  a  difficulty  surmounted,  and  speaking 
more  cheerfully  than  he  had  expected  she  would  at  the  first 
glance,  *  Then  that  is  arranged  so  &r.  I  may  take  it  for  granted 
there  will  not  be  any  obstacle  to  my  renting  the  Court  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  see  one,'  said  George,  *  unless  you  should  yourself 
draw  back  when  you  know  better  what  you  are  doing.  But  you 
must  understand  I  am  only  acting  for  Mr.  Endicott,  of  Blackball, 
who  knows  nothing  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  your  oflfer  for  his 
house.     The  decision  must  rest  with  him.' 

*  Of  course,'  she  said,  with  a  slight  tightening  of  the  lips,  to 
which  a  certain  compression  seemed  natural,  or  else  a  habit  which 
had  become  like  a  second  nature  to  her.  <  But  so  far  as  the  matter 
rests  with  me  you  will  find  there  will  be  no  drawing  back.'  She 
spoke  with  more  formality  than  she  had  shown  before,  and 
betrayed  traces  of  the  self-restraint  and  reserve  to  which  Mrs. 
Beynolds  had  alluded. 

George  Fielding  recognised  still  greater  evidence  of  this  when 
he  went  into  particulars  about  the  amount  of  accommodation  at  the 
Court,  together  with  its  dilapidation,  and  tried  to  make  out  without 
direct  inquiry  when  and  to  what  extent  Lady  Jones  had  made 
acquaintance  with  Oxcleeve. 

She  at  once  admitted  the  acquaintance.  ^  Oh  yes !  I  have 
been  in  the  village,  I  have  seen  the  Court.'  But,  beyond  the 
slight  amendment,  ^It  was  not  of  late  years,',  he  could  get  nothing 
further  out  of  her.  She  was  not  a  child  or  a  simpleton,  or  a  genial, 
effusive  person,  ready  to  take  anybody  or  everybody  into  her 
confidence,  though  she  had  apparently  confided  to  some  extent  in 
Mrs.  Beynolds.  She  did  not  look  shy  or  timid,  but  she  was  not  to 
be  induced  to  furnish  him  with  information  about  herself  in  much 
more  than  monosyllables.  She  left  him  under  the  impression  not 
only  that  she  knew  her  own  mind  but  that  she  could  keep  her  own 
counsel.  Possibly  she  was  one  of  those  naturally  close,  secretive 
women  who  are  disposed  to  make  mysteries  of  trifles ;  but  this 
conclusion  did  not  agree  with  the  general  impression  she  produced 
upon  her  neighbours,  as  not  a  small-minded  person,  or  with  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  candour  with  which  she  stated,  in  a  fe^l^ 
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words,  what  she  could  do  without  and  what  she  absolutely  wanted 
in  her  future  dwelling.  There  were  no  petty  concealments,  no 
provoking  withholding  of  her  real  views  to  the  last  moment,  any 
more  than  there  was  any  halting  indecision.  ^  Oh  yes  I  two  public 
rooms  will  do  quite  well,'  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Reynolds's  doubt  on 
the  subject.  ^  Three  bedrooms  which  can  be  made  fit  for  use  are 
amply  sufficient.  I  suppose  among  the  outhouses  there  will  be 
found  accommodation  for  a  pony-camage  and  pair  of  ponies,  since 
I  do  not  walk  well  ? ' 

*  Dear  Lady  Jones,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  make  it  a 
carriage  at  once  ? '  said  Mrs.  Beynolds  with  quite  eager  persuasive- 
ness, indicating  to  one  at  least  of  her  two  listeners  the  lively  per- 
ception she  had  of  the  personal  advantages  which  might  accrue  to 
Mrs.  Reynolds  from  Lady  Jones's  carriage.  ^  It  is  sometimes  such 
a  mistake,  and  cripples  one  so  not  to  begin  with  the  proper  thing 
at  once.  Our  principal  roads  are  not  too  bad  for  a  carriage  with 
good  springs.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Barnes,  never  finds  them  so ;  indeed,  * 
I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  for  her  carriage  is  always  at  my 
command — ^as  much  mine  as  hers.  Only  think  of  the  comfort  to 
yourself  in  paying  visits  and  going  out  in  the  evening.' 

^  I  pay  very  few  visits,  and  hardly  ever  go  out  in  the  evening,' 
declared  the  widow  of  Sir  Benjamin  Jones  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  tone. 

*  Oh,  you  must  not  shut  yourself  up — ^your  friends  cannot  let 
you  do  so ! '  remonstrated  Mrs.  Reynolds,  in  tones  of  authority  and 
experience.  *  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  no  less  than  to  our  friends — 
indeed,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  owe  it  to  our  dear  departed — 
not  to  suffer  ourselves,  however  tempted,  to  mope  and  pine  away 
in  our  grief.' 

The  notion  of  anybody  so  large,  well-to-do  looking,  and  well 
dressed  as  Mrs.  Reynolds  pining  away  was  incongruous ;  but  Lady 
Jones  kept  her  countenance,  while  she  gave  another  turn  to  the 
conversation.  *  Besides,*  she  said,  *  a  carriage  would  be  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  my  small  establishment.  I  shall  bring  down  two 
maid-servants  from  London,  and  I  depend  upon  getting  a  boy  here 
to  take  care  of  the  ponies.' 

She  looked  at  George,  who  said  *  Certainly.'  After  the  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  tormented  him  for  the  last  hour,  he 
was  malicious  enough  to  derive  some  gratification  from  seeing  the 
lady  baffled  for  once.  Without  doubt,  Lady  Jones  was  not  going 
to  keep  a  carriage  for  Mrs.  Reynolds's  benefit,  which  was  to  belong 
as  much  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  as  to  Lady  Jones  herself. 

*  And  now  about  the  repairs,'  said  Lady  Jones  practically,  at 
the  same  time  with  an  abrupt  vagueness,  and  as  if  she  were  in  a 
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feverish  haste  to  complete  the  bargain  in  some  fashion.     ^  Will 
you  get  them  done  for  me  ? ' 

*  Certainly,'  said  George  again,  if  you  -wish  it,  and  if  you  will 
give  me  your  directions.' 

Self-reliant  as  he  found  her,  there  was  also  to  him  in  her  tone 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  woman  who  had  been  used  to  rule  and 
the  woman  who  had  been  used  to  depend,  while  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  the  insinuating  blandness  which  Mrs.  Beynolds  would 
have  put  into  such  a  suggestion. 

Then  George  Fielding  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  leaving 
Jem  Endicott  and  his  interests  out  of  sight,  to  intimate  to  Lady 
Jones,  as  she  was  a  woman  and  he  was  a  man,  as  she  was  a  stranger 
and  he  was  a  native,  that  he  thought  she  might  make  a  better  bargain 
elsewhere.  He  could  not  say  positively  what  the  rent  of  the  Court 
would  be  without  consulting  Mr.  Endicott,  but  he  stated  what  was 
the  rent  paid  by  Gentleman  Granaway ;  not  without  a  private  note. 
^  My  friend  Jem  is  equal  to  trying  to  get  a  considerable  rise  on  it 
if  he  thinks  she  is  bent  on  occupying  the  tumble-down  old  place, 
but  I  must  resist  him  in.  common  honesty  since  she  is  to  make  all 
the  outlay.'  He  said  aloud  that  the  rent  previously  paid  might 
sound  low  to  her,  but  she  must  take  into  consideration  the  money 
which  had  to  be  spent  to  put  the  old  house  in  order,  money  which, 
as  she  was  not  buying  the  Court,  she  was  investing  in  another 
man's  property.  It  was  not  merely  quite  possible  but  very  prob- 
able that  she  would  not  like  the  house  or  the  kind  of  life  which 
could  be  led  at  Oxcleeve  after  she  had  got  a  lease  of  the  Court  and 
taken  possession  of  it.  The  village  was  remote,  not  easily  access- 
ible, and  as  a  place  of  residence  in  reference  to  domestic  and  social 
considerations  highly  inconvenient. 

*  Oh !  Mr.  Fielding,  to  turn  traitor  to  Oxcleeve's  cause  and  mine ! ' 
cried  Mrs.  Eeynolds  dramatically.  *  Think  how  you  will  rue  it 
when  you  find  you  have  cost  me  not  a  congenial  neighbour  merely, 
but  a  valued  friend — may  I  not  say,  dear  Lady  Jones? — and 
Oxcleeve  a  generous  benefactress.  I  foresee  it,  I  feel  convinced 
of  it.* 

But  Lady  Jones  only  smiled  her  fleeting  smile,  which  was 
yet  expressive  enough,  for  though  she  was  but  a  sketch  in  black 
and  white  there  was  nothing  insipid  or  vacant  about  her.  *  Thanks,' 
she  said  briefly  to  both  ;  and  to  George,  '  I  know  all  that  you  have 
said,  I  have  made  up  my  mind.' 

*  That  means,'  he  thought,  *  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I  don't 
want  your  advice.  I  will  only  avail  myself  of  your  aid  when  it 
suits  me.  Well,  I  have  cleared  my  conscience,  and  she  ought  not 
to  ^e  a  chicken  with  that  grey  hair.'     The  conclusion  nettled  him 
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a  little,  yet  on  the  whole  he  liked  Lady  Jones,  all  the  tnote^ 
perhaps,  because  she  puzzled  him. 

<  I  am  so  glad/  said  Mrs.  Reynolds  effusively.  Then  she  told 
George,  mth  her  colossal  airiness,  *  I  am  glad,  too,  though  you  don't 
deserve  it,  sir,  that  we  have  to  do  with  you  in  settling  the  affair 
and  not  with  Mr.  Jem  Endicott.  I  declare,  though  people  are 
always  pitying  him,  and  though  he  may  be  a  great  improvement 
on  his  ruffian  of  a  father ' 

<  Oh !  come  now,  Mrs.  Beynolds,  you  are  going  a  great  deal  too 
far ! '  said  George  Fielding,  looking  much  annoyed.  *  Not  only  am  I 
here  acting  for  Jem  Endicott,  the  Endicotts  were  old  friends  of  mine.' 

*  I  am  sorry  for  you  then,'  said  Mrs.  Eeynolds,  as  she  shook 
her  head  in  an  impressive  manner.  <  You  must  have  had  the 
worst  of  it,  though  of  course  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  stand  up 
for  them  since  you  have  been  so  long  connected  with  them  in 
business.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  you  ever  could  have  been 
a  friend  of  those  dreadful  old  Endicotts  ? — the  present  set  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  past  are  beyond  mentioning.  They  were  all  gone, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  before  I  came  to  Oxcleeve,  but  I  have  beard 
enough  of  them.' 

Lady  Jones  had  turned  her  face  a  little  away.  She  did  not 
give  the  smallest  sign  of  interest,  so  that  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression she  was  not  listening  to  what  did  not  concern  her.  He 
could  therefore  reply  with  greater  freedom.  *  Yes,'  he  said  stoutly, 
*  I  knew  them  all  perfectly  well,  and  I  can  bear  witness,  though  it 
is  not  saying  much,  that  they  were  none  of  them  half  so  black  as 
they  were  painted.  Even  old  Hugh  Endicott,  who  was  the  worst, 
might  have  been  a  better  man  if  he  had  had  a  better  chance.  But 
the  poor  beggar  was  unfortunate  from  the  beginning  in  everything 
connected  with  him — in  his  original  temper ;  in  his  lot  in  life, 
living  away  in  the  wilds  where  he  was  king  of  his  company  when 
a  young  man,  and  where  he  was  at  the  same  time  driven  in  upon 
himself ;  unfortunate  in  every  enterprise  he  ever  undertook ;  un- 
fortunate in  his  wife,  in  his  very  daughter.' 

*  Well,  I  have  always  heard  that  you  were  a  champion  of  hers,' 
said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  liked  gossip  and  was  not  troubled  with 
delicacy.  *  It  is  news  to  find  that  you  must  have  given  her  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  very  justifiable,  I  must  say,  when  she 
ran  away  with  her  disgraced  mother,  and  that  other  person — th^e 
is  no  need  to  say  more,'  ended  Mrs.  Eeynolds,  suddenly  becoming 
scrupulous  and  mealy-mouthed. 

'  I  have  never  believed  that  she  went  with  that  other  person, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  indicate  him,'  said  George  Fielding  indig- 
nantly, *  or  with  anybody  save  her  miserable  mother/^  I  have  never 
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changed  my  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  the  danghter.  But  Bhe 
was  a  high-spirited  girl,  and  she  was  entirely  on  her  mother's  side. 
She  was  not  fit  to  judge  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  case,  or 
the  faults  on  both  sides ;  though  I  admit  the  man's  faults  were  the 
more  flagrant.' 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  you  when  the  woman's  offences  were ' 
simply  unmentionable,'  objected  Mrs.  Beynolds,  with  her  head  in 
the  air,  and  an  involuntary  shake  of  her  rustling  garments,  as  if 
she  were  shaking  the  dust  from  them. 

*  All  I  meant  to  say,'  persisted  George,  for  once  in  his  life  talk- 
ing this  particular  opponent  down,  *was  that  Hugh  Endioott, 
hard  as  he  was,  might  have  been  more  influenced  by  a  softer- 
natured  girl,  and  one  who  was  less  his  adversary.  Jem  was  at 
school.  The  other  girls  were  mere  children  of  whom  he  was  fond. 
For  that  matter,  I  can  remember  when  he  was  both  fond  and 
proud  of  his  daughter  Joanna.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  we  not  wasting  our  time  ? '  Lady 
Jones  suddenly  interrupted  them.  Indeed,  she  looked  whiter 
than  ever,  with  weariness  and  impatience  written  in  every  line  of 
her  face,  while  there  was  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  that  called  her 
companions  to  order  and  forbade  further  delay.  She  got  up  and 
came  to  the  table  to  recall  everybody  to  the  business  in  hand, 
and  examine  the  paper  George  Fielding  had  laid  down,  on  which 
he  had  been  jotting  rapidly,  in  the  middle  of  the  conversation, 
rough  notes  of  the  repairs  which  would  be  required.  When  she 
began  to  move  she  stumbled  slightly,  and  he  started  forward 
instinctively  to  help  her. 

Her  first  impulse  was  clearly  to  waive  him  off";  but  she  thought 
better  of  it,  and  touched  his  arm  slightly  for  a  second,  to  steady 
herself,  before  looking  at  him  with  a  world  more  gratitude  in  her 
glance  than  his  trifling  service  called  for,  bending  her  head  to 
thank  him,  and  taking  the  chair  that  he  offered  her. 

*  I  am  tired  with  the  journey,'  she  apologised ;  *  I  am  not 
generally  so — so  infirm.'  She  smiled  again  at  the  word  which, 
though  her  face  and  hair  were  white,  contrasted  almost  ludi- 
crously with  her  bright  quick  eyes,  smooth  forehead,  and  supple 
nervous  hands.  *  Only  I  do  not  walk  well  since  I  was  very  ill 
once,  up  at  a  farm  in  the  bush.  But  I  can  get  about  a  house  in 
general  without  diflSculty.  I  am  not  usually  a  burden  either  to 
myself  or  my  neighbours.'  Again  there  was  a  tightening  of  the 
lips — ^possibly  to  prevent  any  risk  of  a  quiver  in  them  being 
detected. 

*  My  dear  Lady  Jones,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  A 
burden!    Anything   save  a  burden,'  protested    Mrp.  Beynoldp, 
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enthusiastically.  'Why,  yon  were  an  example  to  us  all  at  Miss 
Jebb's — first  at  prayers,  first  at  breakfast,  able  to  drive  here  and 
there,  to  shop  and  work  and  read,  never  resting,  never  idle — 
which  was  very,  very  naughty  of  you,'  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  laughed 
in  a  nice  balance  between  a  titter  and  a  giggle. 

*0h!  I  am  strong  enough,*  said  Lady  Jones  carelessly;  *I 
can  do  a  good  deal — only  I  don't  walk  well,'  she  repeated,  emphas- 
ising the  statement  as  if  she  clung  to  it  almost  like  a  catcbword : 
whether  to  make  it  serve  as  an  excuse  for  any  peculiarity  in  her 
bearing  and  behaviour,  whether  to  let  it  stand  for  a  marked 
feature  in  her  individuality  by  which  she  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
pointed  out  and  did  not  object  to  be  distinguished,  as  in  the  phrase 
*  Lady  Jones,  who  does  not  walk  well,'  Gheorge  Fielding  could  not 
satisfy  himself. 

*  When  do  you  think  the  Court  can  be  ready  for  me  ? '  she 
asked  him  presently,  hurrying  him  in  the  preliminary  steps. 
Then,  as  a  reason  for  pressing  the  point,  she  explained  some- 
thing of  her  situation  to  him,  with  that  element  of  simple  frank- 
ness in  the  middle  of  her  reticence  which  had  in  it  to  him  a  strain 
not  only  of  forlorn  humour,  but  of  pathos,  more  striking  still  in  a 
mature  woman  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  girl.  *  I  have  been 
nearly  two  years  home  from  Australia.  It  is  time  I  settled  down 
— don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  Ah ! '  said  Mrs.  Eeynolds  with  her  elaborate  playfulness,  *  you 
waited  to  make  my  acquaintance,  you  stayed  till  you  had  the 
benefit  of  my  advice  before  you  did  anjrthing.  It  was  I  who  re- 
minded you  of  the  moor  and  Oxcleeve,  and  said  the  best  word  I 
could  for  them,  unlike  Mr.  Fielding  there.  Though  I  am  not  a 
vain  woman,  I  must  really  take  the  credit  of  having  decided  yom: 
choice.' 

*  Yes,  you  were  the  first  person  who  spoke  to  me  of  the  village 
and  the  moor  after  I  came  back,'  said  Lady  Jones,  with  what  would 
have  been  discomfiting  precision  and  matter-of-&ctness  had  there 
not  also  been  a  ring  of  honest  obligation  and  genuine  gratitude 
in  her  voice. 

Lady  Jones  was  not  to  get  away  without  suffering  a  little 
further  detention  from  her  proper  business  through  the  supposed 
necessity  for  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Endicotts  of  Blackhall, 
one  of  whom,  as  the  owner  of  the  Court,  was  to  be  her  future 
landlord.  It  was  George  Fielding  who  began  it  this  time.  He 
raised  the  question  whether  Mr.  Endicott  had  not  better  call  on 
his  future  tenant  and  settle  matters  personally  with  her ;  but  the 
snggestion  was  dismissed  on  the  information  being  given  that 
Lady  Jones  was  not  to  make  tiny^stay  at  the  *  Three  Foxes '  in 
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Afihford — ^not  even  till  she  could  have  Mr.  Endicott's  answer  to 
her  offer,  she  was  to  return  by  the  first  train  to  London. 

*  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  overturn  this  foolish 
plan/  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  quite  in  an  injured  accent.  ^  I  have 
said  all  I  coiQd  to  get  my  friend  to  come  to  me  and  pay  me  as  long 
a  visit  as  she  can  spare  me.  It  would  be  quite  a  charity  to  me, 
and  she  could  see  what  was  going  on  at  her  future  house  and  tell 
exactly  what  she  wished  at  every  stage  of  the  repairs  and  decora- 
tions. But  she  will  not  hear  of  it,'  complained  the  hospitable 
woman,  plaintively. 

'  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  cannot  be,'  said  Lady  Jones.  She 
spoke  not  merely  with  firmness  but  with  positive  peremptoriness. 
It  was  as  if,  though  she  could  be  grateful  for  proffered  kindness, 
she  shrank  unconquerably  from  intruding  her  personality  and  her 
infirmity  on  her  acquaintance.  *  I  do  not  wish  to  come  down  again 
till  I  can  go  to  my  own  house.' 

*The  loss  is  mine,'  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  with  magnanimous 
graciousness.  *But  as  for  Mr.  Jem  Endicott,  I  suppose  he  is 
rather  glad  to  get  off  from  his  part  in  the  programme.  He  is 
becoming  a  perfect  boor  between  being  so  badly  off  and  such  a 
miser.  I  am  told  he  is  developing  fast,  for  such  a  young  man, 
into  a  regular  skinflint ;  that  he  grudges  his  sisters  the  very  bread 
they  eat.' 

*  Are  you  speaking  of  the  family  at  Blackball,  the  family  of 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  be  my  landlord — if  he  will  consent?' 
inquired  Lady  Jones,  awaking  suddenly  to  the  curiosity  in  which 
she  had  been  wanting  before,  and  fixing  startled,  earnest  eyes  on 
the  speaker. 

*  Yes,  but  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  you  are  speaking 
nonsense,  Mrs.  Reynolds,'  said  George  Fielding,  steadily.  *  You 
have  got  hold  of  some  of  the  stupid,  absurd  stories  that  are  circu- 
lated in  every  country  neighbourhood.  Poor  Jem  Endicott  is 
doing  his  best  against  heavy  odds,  and  what  can  you  ask  more  ? 
You  cannot  expect  him  to  be  particularly  bland  and  winning  in 
the  circumstances.  There  is  no  use  in  hiding  that  he  is  hard  up, 
and  has  to  deny  himself  many  things,  including  the  amenities  of 
society.  He  does  not  hide  it  himself ;  but  if  it  had  rested  with  him 
he  never  would  have  been  reduced  to  such  straits,  and  if  it  rests 
with  him  stiU,  and  he  has  fair  play,  he  may  free  himself  in  time. 
With  regard  to  his  sisters,  I  say  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  himself,  instead  of  starving  them.  Good 
heavens!  It  is  too  preposterous*  Why  don't  you  say  beating 
and  murdering  them  while  you  are  about  it  ? '  demanded  George 
with  lively  scorn.  °  Q'^'"^^  ^y  ^^^c 
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^  Upon  my  word,  yoa  are  an  excellent  ally/  said  Mrs.  Beynolds, 
permitting  herself  a  sneer.  *  Bat,  if  Mr.  Jem  Endioott  does  the 
best  he  can  for  his  sisters,  why  has  he  made  no  attempt  to  fit  up 
that  gloomy  stripped  old  hole,  so  as  to  have  rendered  it  decently 
habitable — ^I  do  not  mean  for  them  to  have  received  company  in, 
as  that  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  under  the  circunx- 
stances,  but  so  that  the  friends  of  the  family — such  as  are  left, 
might  have  visited  the  girls  and  been  visited  by  them  in  return  ?  ' 

Greorge  Fielding  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *Well,'  he  said, 
*  you  know  best  what  ladies  expect  from  a  man  and  a  brother. 
But  you  will  admit  there  is  a  difference  between  an  unfortunate 
fellow — ^who  has  not  a  shilling  to  spare  if  he  is  to  pay  the  debts, 
not  of  his  contracting,  but  crushing  him  all  the  same — ^refurnishing 
his  house  for  his  sisters'  pleasure,  and  his  not  giving  them  bread 
to  eat  ?  • 

Mrs.  Beynolds  passed  over  the  distinction  and  proceeded  to 
another  charge,  ^  And  if  he  cares  for  his  sisters,  why  does  he  turn 
them  over  to  Tony  North's  attentions?  THe^Ortete  scrambling 
and  fishing — shooting,  too,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell,  would  have 
been  considered  unmaidenly  enough  in  my  unmarried  days ;  but 
strolls  in  the  twilight  and  the  moonlight  by  the  Bar  and  up  to  the 
Tor  with  Tony  North  for  an  escort,  after  the  way  their  mother 
and  sister  went ! '  with  exaggerated  horror.  *  Dear  Mr.  Fielding, 
forgive  me,  since  the  brother  is  a  client  of  yours  ;  but  what  is  he 
thinking  of?  He  cannot  keep  these  girls  under  too  strict  control ; 
if  he  only  reflected,  their  names  ought  never  to  be  in  the  public 
mouth.  It  does  look  as  if  the  young  man  were  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent as  to  what  became  of  the  young  women,  and  were  only  too 
glad  to  get  quit  of  them  in  any  fashion,  creditable  or  discredit- 
able.' 

Mrs.  Beynolds  was  one  of  those  righteous  elderly  women  who 
make  the  fact  of  their  never  having  strayed  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  path — not  to  say  of  virtue,  but  of  decorum — a  triumph- 
ant warrant  for  the  severity  of  their  censure  on  the  follies  of 
younger  women. 

G-eorge  Fielding  shrugged  his  shoulders  uneasily  again,  and 
then  he  muttered  a  halting  defence.  ^  Oh  no ;  not  so  bad  as 
that !  I  dare  say  Endicott  does  not  heed  or  does  not  believe  what 
people  say,  if  a  syllable  of  it  ever  reaches  his  ears.  I  know 
he  is  inclined  to  set  ordinary  rules  at  defiance  where  he  himself  is 
concerned.  As  for  these  poor  girls,  they  are  young  and  thoughtless 
and  left  to  themselves.' 

*  But  I  don't  understand  who  or  what  you  are  speaking  about,' 
broke  in  Lady  Jones,  with  a  touch  of  imperiousn^ss  in  the  tones 
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wluck  kad  been  hitherto  perfectly  unassuming  in  their  greatest 
self-reliance  and  decision.  *  Who  is  Tony  North  ?  What  about 
the  girls  at  Blackball — ^the  squire's  sisters  ? '  she  asked  confusedly. 
♦There  are  two  of  them,  my  dear  Lady  Jones/  explained  Mrs. 
Reynolds  suavely,  *  Celia  and  Lucy  Endicott.  Not  at  all  nice  young 
ladies,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  desirable  acquaintances ;  neither 
you  nor  I  will  be  much  the  better  for  their  vicinity.  I  did  call 
first  when  they  came  because  I  considered  it  my  duty  in  my 
position,  and  because  my  poor  dear  husband  was  one  of  the  firiends 
of  the  &mily.  But,  though  I  meant  to  take  up  the  girls  so  far 
as  to  lend  them  a  little  of  my  countenance  in  spite  of  the  clownish- 
ness  of  the  brother,  I  had  to  give  up  the  idea.  I  could  not 
continue  to  cultivate  them,  or  run  any  risk  of  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  the  dear  Barnes  ClyflFe  girls — innocent,  well-brought- 
up  young  people — my  sister's  children,  for  whom  I  am  bound  to 
be  doubly  careful.  But  as  you  were  not  here  when  the  Miss 
Endicotts  came,  luckily  you  are  not  compromised.  The  initiative 
of  calling  rests  with  them — at  least,  that  is  our  rule  in  England  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  holds  good  in  Australia — and,  should 
they  call,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  simply  not  return  the  call.' 

*  But  what  have  they  done  ?  '  insisted  Lady  Jones.  *  I  am  no 
caller,  but  that  does  not  matter ;  what  have  these  girls  done  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  visited  ? ' 

*  Well,  that  is  putting  it  a  little  too  strongly,'  admitted  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  yielding  a  point ;  *  and  it  would  be  too  long  and  i)ainful 
a  story,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  fully  here,'  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  George  Fielding,  *  were  I  to  try  to  explain  why 
the  Endicott  girls  would  not  be  in  very  good  odour,  even  if  they 
did  nothing  wrong.  I  may  just  mention,'  went  on  Mrs.  Reynolds 
gingerly,  as  if  she  were  metaphorically  drawing  in  her  skirts,  *  that 
their  mother  and  elder  sister  were  two  quite  dreadful  women,  who 
eloped  from  the  husband  of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the  other 
in  the  worst  company.' 

*  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  latter  part 
of  your  statement?'  said  George  Fielding  in  a  low  tone,  with  a 
sternness  which  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  ordinary  half-kindly, 
half-lazy  forbearance  of  his  manner. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  either  did  not  hear  or  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
She  continued,  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  being  very  far  removed 
from  such  depravity,  *  Terrible,  was  it  not — a  double  infamy  ?  It 
made  a  shocking  scandal  in  the  neighbourhood  before  I  came  to 
Oxcleeve,'  as  if  her  coming  would  have  prevented  the  scandal. 

Lady  Jones  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  say  something,  then  closed 
them  again,  and  at  last  spoke  deliberately.    ^The  sins  of  the 
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fiaithers  visited  on  the  children  nnto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion,' she  said  slowly ;  ^  but  I  thought  that  was  a  Jewish  and  not  a 
Christian  decree.' 

^  Part  of  one  of  the  commandments,  is  it  not  ? '  Mrs.  Beynolds 
reminded  her  companion  sweetly ;  not  without  suffering  herself  to 
show  a  shade  of  astonishment  and  distress,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  high  standing,  at  the  lamentable  ignorance  and  lax 
orthodoxy  of  her  new  friend.  ^  And  you  see  it  was  not  the  parents 
alone,  there  was  also  the  sister — who  might  have  taken  warning 
— to  show  they  were  a  bad  lot.  If  they  had  been  anything  else, 
would  not  these  girls  and  their  brother  for  them  have  used  every 
precaution  to  keep  out  of  mischief,  so  that  the  family  reputation, 
sullied  enough  already,  might  not  be  so  much  as  breathed  on  again 
in  their  persons? ' 

*  And  have  they  not  done  so  ? '  inquired  Lady  Jones  coldly. 

*  Very  far  from  it,'  cried  Mrs.  Eeynolds,  with  something  like 
exultation  at  the  justification  of  her  theory.  ^  Instead  of  that^ 
what  these  inconceivably  reckless,  regardless  young  people  have 
done  has  been  on  the  principle  of  like  drawing  to  like.  '  The  girls 
are  seen  running  about  at  all  hours  with  the  only  fast  young  man 
who  can  be  found  hereabouts,  I  am  glad  to  say.  He  is  a  cousin 
of  our  excellent  vicar's.  Mr.  North  is  only  too  forbearing  and  long- 
suffering  with  his  relative,  while  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
black  sheep  in  his  fold.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  distress  to  the  poor 
dear  vicar  that  Tony  North  should  have  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  the  Endicotts — ^with  the  girls  I  mean, fori  do  not  think  that 
the  misanthropist  Jem  unbends  to  any  company  except  what  he 
meets  in  the  "  Furze-bush."  I  can  speak  with  authority  where  the 
vicar's  feelings  are  concerned,  for  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  give 
him  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on  and  that  it  was  in  everybody's 
mouth.  I  must  say  I  never  saw  a  man  look  more  cut  up  and 
annoyed.' 

*  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  this,  Mrs. 
Eeynolds,'  said  George  Fielding  almost  rudely,  for  his  hard-taxed 
patience  was  on  the  verge  of  giving  way.  *I'm  afraid  Lady 
Jones  is  sick  of  our  local  gossip  and  petty  scandal.  If  we  don't 
take  care  we'll  drive  her  away  before  she  has  settled  down 
among  us.' 

This  threat,  for  which  there  appeared  some  grounds  in  Lady 
Jones's  wearied,  discomposed  looks,  had  its  effect.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
left  the  subject  of  the  enormities  of  the  Endicotts,  such  arrange- 
ments as  could  be  entered  upon,  subject  to  Jem  Endicott's  approval, 
were  concluded,  and  George  Fielding  took  his  leave. 

*  Rather  a  singular  and  striking  tenant  to  have  tuwiod  nii  Uw 
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the  poor  old  Court,'  George  reflected,  with  the  interest  of  a  student 
of  human  nature  who  has  come  on  a  fresh  type.  ^  Can't  make  her 
out.  Why  she  should  look  at  once  so  old  and  so  young  is  a  puzzle 
in  itself.  Perhaps  she  is  a  growth  of  the  new  world  in  our  greatest 
colony;  not  an  objectionable  growth,  nothing  barbaric  or 
gorgeous  about  her,  after  all,  rather  naive  and  inscrutable — a 
mixture  of  the  two ;  not  a  bad  sort  it  seems  to  me,^and  not  at  all 
the  style  of  that  intolerable  wind-bag,  humbug,  and  scandal- 
monger, Mrs.  Eeynolds.  My  tongue  is  not  so  much  better  than 
hers,  I  find,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  her  so  bad  as  she  was 
to-day.  How  on  earth  did  those  two  scrape  a  friendship  even  in 
a  London  boarding-house  as  I  was  told,  and  how  long  and  on 
what  terms  will  they  hang  together  ?  ' 

{To  he  eowtmued.) 
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No  marble  woman  could  have  been  more  cold ; 

Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  eyes  were  raised  to  mine. 

No  tremor  even  stirred  the  shadow  tall 

Cast  by  the  moon,  upon  the  dose-cropped  grass : 

By  which  I  knew  no  answering  heart-beats  shook 

Her  soul,  whose  shadow  stretched  between  us  there. 

But  when  I  spoke  upbraiding,  passionate  words, 

And  would  have  urged  my  spoilt,  unhappy  life, 

*  Farewell,'  she  said,  ^  Love  stands  aside  to  bless ; 

Love  that  would  wrong,  would  only  prove  a  curse.' 

It  was  as  if  in  some  dark,  stormy  night. 

Just  as  despair  for  Ught  had  filled  the  heart, 

A  door  should  open,  and  within  should  shine 

The  strong  glare  from  a  great  red  glowing  forge. 
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CHRISTMAS  1887. 

€$e  3llutljot  of  *5[e3Bf3Bfita/ 

ChaMeU  I. 

SHU  was  a  slight,  dark,  dreamy-eyed,  light-footed  little  thing 
when  she  came  to  live  with  her  cousins  the  Robertsons,  who 
were  a  sturdy  merry-voiced  family  of  boys  and  girls,  just  over 
and  just  under  the  boundary  line  between  childhood  and  the  age 
which  is  called  grown-up. 

Her  name  was  Nathalie  Anstruther,  and  they  called  her  *  Nat,* 
partly  because  everyone  had  a  nickname  in  that  household  of  the 
most  abbreviatory  form;  partly  because  with  a  G  before  it  the 
word  exactly  described  to  them  the  similitude  of  their  cousin. 

Nat  was  a  very  shy  little  creature — painfully  shy — though  she 
contrived  for  all  that  to  go  through  the  awkward  age,  which  she 
had  reached  when  she  came  to  Beech  Hall,  to  young  ladyhood, 
without  ever  being  in  the  least  awkward. 

There  were  five  Eobertson  boys,  good-humoured,  selfish,  high- 
spirited,  domineering  fellows — the  typical  English  gentleman  at 
the  unfledged  period  of  his  life.  And  there  were  seven  Sobertson 
girls,  also  good-humoured,  also  high-spirited,  full  of  life  and 
appetite  for  all  kinds  of  fun,  and  brimming  over  with  animal  force* 

Nathalie  was  an  orphan,  and  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  she  had 
lived  with  a  maiden  aunt  in  a  quiet  comer  of  Devonshire* 

When  this  aunt  died  Mrs.  Bobertson  and  her  husband-^the 
latter  always  agreeing  to  anything  planned  by  his  wife — invited 
the  girl  to  come  and  live  at  Beech  Hall  and  share  the  roast  beef 
and  rice  pudding,  the  Swiss  governess,  and  brown-papered,  dog- 
eared lesson-books  of  their  own  seven  daughters.  The  diflFerence 
between  one  child  and  two  is  enormous,  but  that  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  is  hardly  appreciable.  Such  at  least  was  Mrs. 
Robertson's  kind-hearted  reasoning. 

Nathalie  crept  in  like  a  shadow,  in  her  black  frock,  and  took 
her  share  very  gently  and  gratefully  of  the  fere,  physical  and 
mental,  which  was  provided  for  the  school-room.  Digitized  by  Google 
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But,  as  someone  remarked,  she  never  became  number  ei^t 
of  the  Bobertson  girls.  She  was  always  ^No.  1,  beginning  a 
new  series.'  She  slipped  in  and  out  between  her  cousins,  so  to 
speak,  and  did  not  introduce  any  discordant  element ;  but  she  was 
no  more  capable  of  amalgamating  with  them  than  the  verses  of 
poetry  found  one  day  on  a  scrap  of  paper  thrust  between  the 
pages  of  ^  Mangnall's  Questions '  were  of  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  that  admirable  guide  for  youth. 

These  verses  were  destined  to  cause  very  much  sorrow  and 
disturbance  of  mind  to  poor  Nathalie ;  for  the  finder  was  one  of 
the  boys,  who  happened  to  take  up  the  book,  on  mischief  bent, 
and  there  perceived  this  piece  of  paper,  and  recognised  instantly 
the  unmistakable,  small,  round  hand  of  his  cousin,  which  was 
so  very  childish  and  simple  in  form,  and  yet,  curiously  enough, 
quite  impossible  to  exactly  imitate. 

Here  was  joy,  for  Nat  did  not  like  to  be  teased,  and  a  girl  who 
does  not  wear  a  panoply  of  sheet-armour  against  such  attacks  is 
precious  game  to  young  Britons  of  the  Bobertson  sort.  They 
had  educated  all  their  sisters,  as  they  proudly  felt,  by  a  system  of 
tormenting,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to  give  their  new  cousin 
the  advantage  of  a  course  of  training  of  the  same  description. 

Nathalie  endured  it  all ;  she  set  her  teeth  and  bore  it  in  a 
manner  exquisitely  ludicrous  to  the  rest.  She  never  gave  back 
the  boys'  chaff,  and  retaliated  upon  them  for  their  practical  jokes 
as  the  other  girls  did.  She  only  avoided  the  occasions  of  these 
miseries  as  much  as  possible,  and  where  they  could  not  be  escaped 
bore  the  torture  with  a  Spartan  endeavour  not  to  show  what  she 
was  suffering. 

It  was  William,  or  *  Bill,'  the  third  son,  aged  sixteen,  who  dis- 
covered Nathalie's  verses,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  them  aloud, 
with  an  immense  deal  of  expression.  All  the  girls  were  in  the 
room  and  two  of  the  boys,  besides  the  author  herself;  so  he  had 
a  considerable  audience. 

*  We  had  gone  farther  than  we  knew, 

It  is  so  easy  walking  on  the  sand ; 
Three  miles  I    We  scarce  had  thought  it  one^ 

It  is  80  easy  walking  hand  in  hand.' 

Nathalie  started  to  her  feet,  not  crimson,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  white. 

*  Oh,  Bill,  don't !  Please,  please  don*t ! '  she  cried,  in  a  tone 
so  anguished  that  the  whole  company  burst  out  laughing. 

<  Not  read  it !  This  poem  destined  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  early  work  of  the  celebrated  poetess.  Miss  Nathalie  Marian 
Anstruther,  and  make  the  whole  family  &mous.    Let  us  have  ft 
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taste  of  it  at  least,  that  we  may  know  what  we  have  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Ah,  the  pathetic  part  is  coining.  Girls,  prepare  your 
handkerchiefe/ 

^  Go  and  snatch  it  from  him,  Nat,'  whispered  Amy,  or  *  Midge,' 
her  coeval  cousin,  and  her  greatest  friend  in  the  family. 

But  for  Nathalie  to  have  a  tussle  with  a  boy  would  have  been 
quite  outside  of  the  bounds  of  possibility.  She  stood  helpless, 
resolved  not  to  say  another  word. 

Bill  read  through  the  whole  five  verses ;  all  present  making 
their  comments  and  mock  congratulations  to  the  writer.  The  little 
poem  was  unhappily  pathetic,  and  frill  scope  was  thus  given  to 
the  youthftil  satires  of  the  party. 

When  the  final  verse  was  ended  the  ruthless  Bill  returned  the 
paper  into  its  owner's  hands  with  a  deep  bow  and  a  stifled  sob. 

*  Leave  me  alone  to  weep ! '  he  said. 

Nathalie  took  the  hapless  verses  silently  into  her  possession : 
then  she  ran  from  the  room  and  they  could  hear  light,  rapid  foot- 
steps, ascending  the  stairs. 

*  She  has  gone  up  to  her  own  room  to  cry,'  exclaimed  Tom,  con- 
temptuously. 

*  It  is  a  great  shame  you  boys  teasing  the  poor  little  thing  like 
that  I '  Midge  said  in  a  reproachful  voice,  though  she  had  not  been 
able  to  help  laughing,  while  the  reading  was  going  on.  *  You 
know  she  doesn't  like  it.' 

*  Nat  is  such  a  little  goose,'  Bill  answered.  *  Why  can't  she 
take  a  joke  like  the  rest  of  us  ?  Besides,  when  a  girl  takes  to 
writing  poetry  ! — ^Well  if  she  isn't  fair  game,  who  is  ? ' 

But  Nathalie  had  not  gone  up  to  her  room  to  cry ;  she  never 
did  that.  Once  flown  from  her  persecutors  and  safe  within  her 
own  castle,  the  little  bedroom  which,  fortunately  for  her,  she 
occupied  alone,  her  heart  gradually  ceased  beating  and  her  colour 
returned.  She  sat  looking  out  of  her  window,  far  away  to  sea 
where  in  a  soft  grey  haze,  water  and  sky  melted  into  one  another 
and  watched  one  bright  white  sail  which  stood  out  in  exquisite  dis- 
tinctness against  the  vague  background.     And  she  was  comforted. 

Chapter  II. 

The  boys  grew  up  and  went  their  several  ways,  and  when  they 
were  at  home,  became  less  insufiferable  to  Nat,  because  now  they 
hardly  took  any  notice  of  her  at  all. 

The  girls  grew  up,  too,  and  played  a  great  deal  of  tennis,  and 
threw  innocent  nets  to  captivate  mascidine  hearts  whenever  they 
had  the  opportunity,  and  read  all  the  new  novel8,.^|j[^d^opted  all 
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the  new  crazes,  and  rode  as  much  as  they  were  able  to,  which 
was  not  so  much  as  if  the  fieumij  had  been  one  of  two  instead  of 
twelve,  for  of  course  the  brothers  must  have  their  horses :  they, 
as,  in  all  well-regulated  British  households,  being,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  considered  first. 

Mary — or  *  Moll ' — the  eldest,  went  in  for  examinations,  and 
came  out  of  them  with  flying  coloiurs,  and  talked  very  learnedly 
about  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  the  laws  of  Political  Economy, 
knowing  that  there  was  not  anyone  in  the  house  who  could  dispute 
her  sayings. 

Violet — or  *  Vi  '—the  second,  attended  ambulance  lectures,  the 
examinations  of  which  she  presumed  to  put  on  a  level  with  Mary's, 
to  the  latter's  great  scorn. 

She  read  books  on  Hygiene,  and  was  for  ever  practising  ban- 
daging, *  triangular '  or  *  roller,'  upon  anyone  she  could  catch  with 
leisure  and  patience  enough  to  be  victimised  in  the  cause  of 
science,  and  in  default  of  any  better  subject  made  *  figures  of 
eight '  and  tried  ^  capitut  bandages '  on  the  limbs  and  craniums  of 
the  dogs.  And  if  anyone  were  so  rash  as  to  sneeze  in  her  pre- 
sence she  would  insist  on  inflicting  upon  him  a  linseed  poultice, 
skilfully  prepared  in  the  approved  manner,  and  providing  him  with 
a  nightly  potion  of  barley-water  or  *  white  wine  whey.* 

Alice — or  *  Al ' — the  third,  had  a  gift  for  drawing,  and  used  to 
go  twice  a  week  to  the  nearest  local  School  of  Art.  She  gathered 
together  portions  of  skeletons  over  which  she  was  said  to  gloat, 
and  etched  uncomfortable  figures  of  gentlemen  semi-deprived  of 
their  skin,  of  which  she  and  her  masters  were  exceedingly  proud. 
And  with  the  oil  paints  and  turpentine  and  fresh  pictures  which 
she  kept  in  her  room,  made  sorry  the  noses  of  the  other  members 
of  the  household,  and  drove  the  hygienic  Violet  almost  frantic. 

She  was  always  wanting  to  draw  people's  likenesses  whether 
they  wished  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  or  not,  and  bursting 
forth  into  personal  remarks  to  her  friends,  respecting  their  features, 
looked  at  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view. 

Margaret — or  *  Peg ' — the  foiuth,  was  very  much  devoted  to 
good  works,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  curate,  and  continually  edified 
the  ears  of  the  household  by  allusions  to  *  my  night  school  class,' 
and  *  my  clothing  club,'  and  *  my  mothers'  meeting,'  and  *  my ' 
ideas  in  general,  upon  every  considerable  philanthropic  subject. 

Beatrice — or  *  Trix ' — the  fifth,  was  musical.  She  practised 
six  hours  a  day  after  Lebert's  *  Method,'  and  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Bach  and  Wagner,  and  was  so  excruciated  and  excruciating  if 
ever  she  heard  a  note  of  music  that  was  not  classical,  or  a  false 
note  in  a  bar  that  was,  that  she  may  be  said  to  hay^e(^ed  the 
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tastes — as  pourtrayed  by  the  habits — of  all  the  rest  of  the 
fjEtmily. 

Joan,  or  as,  for  some  inconceivable  reason,  since  there  was  no 
scope  for  abbreviation  in  her  proper  name,  she  was  called,  '  Gats,' 
developed  a  remarkable  talent  for  dressmaking.  She  studied  all 
the  Young  Ladies'  Journals,  so  that  no  variation  of  fashion  was 
ever  known  to  escape  her,  and  she  could  even  prophesy  the  coming 
vagaries  of  that  mysteriously  acting  dame.  She  learnt  the  scien- 
tiiic  system  of  dress-cutting,  and  had  soon  run  over  every  deal  table 
in  the  house  with  her  little  double-wheeled  tool.  She  was  a  great 
authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  dress,  and  could  always 
tell  in  a  moment  what  was  wrong  with  everybody's  attire,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  thing  to  notice. 

Amy,  the  youngest,  had  not  any  especial  domineering  pursuit, 
but  she  spent  all  her  time  in  a  manner  improving  and  methodical 
beyond  all  praise.  She  belonged  to  a  reading  society,  and  a  walk- 
ing society,  and  a  practising  society,  and  a  debating  society,  and 
a  drawing  society,  and  a  sewing  society,  and  a  knitting  society,  and 
an  essay  society,  and  a  handwriting  society,  and  an  early-rising 
society,  and  an  early  retiring  society,  and  kept  the  rules  of  all, 
as  long  as  she  was  a  member  of  them,  punctiliously,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  *  money  prizes.' 

They  were,  in  fact,  a  very  clever  superior  family,  of  which 
Mr.  Eobertson  and  Mrs.  Eobertson,  and  even  the  five  brothers, 
very  far  up  in  their  sleeves,  were  deservedly  proud. 

And  if  there  should  be  seven  young  men  looking  out  for  wives, 
who  are  readers  of  this  magazine,  the  writer  advises  them  to  go 
at  once  and  make  love  to  and  marry  the  seven  Miss  Bobertsons. 

But  Nat?  She  still  remained  *  No.  1,  beginning  a  new 
series.'  For  she  had  no  pursuit,  no  line,  no  interest ;  in  fact,  did 
nothing.  She  did  not  even  care  for  tennis,  despised  hunting,  and 
was  wholly  indiflFerent  to  men. 

Nat  might  have  had  some  brains,  Mary  said,  if  she  would  only 
have  tried  to  cultivate  them,  but  there  was  no  getting  her  to 
adopt  any  systematic  course  of  study.  She  would  hear  Mary 
repeat  the  statistics  or  vocabularies  she  had  been  learning,  which 
the  others  never  had  time  to  do,  and  even  examine  her,  not  un- 
intelligently  either,  upon  her  books,  which  is  a  great  help  in 
getting  up  a  subject ;  but  she  only  smiled  and  shook  her  head 
when  Mary  wanted  her  to  join  her  in  the  pursuit  of  honours,  and 
rather  shrank  from,  than  coveted,  the  distinction  of  three  letters 
at  the  end  of  her  name. 

Nat  was  always  ready  to  have  her  limbs  bandaged  by  Violet 
and  to  be  resuscitated  when  apparently  drowned,  which,  even  when 
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the  body  is  not  rolled  on  casks,^  is  a  far  from  painless  process.  And 
she  consented  to  abandon  her  carpet,  and  sleep  with  her  \rindow 
and  door  open  in  the  coldest  of  weather  in  deference  to  her  ooaain*8 
views  on  the  matter  of  health,  and  of  her  own  will  let  Nature  have 
her  way  regarding  the  size  of  her  feet  and  her  waist,  which  were 
both,  in  feet,  small  enough  to  oflFer  no  temptation  to  pinching. 
But  she  never  would  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  hygienic 
movement. 

She  would  sit  by  the  hour  for  Alice  in  any  kind  of  attire  or 
attitude,  regardless  whether  she  was  to  be  immortalised  as  a 
starving  beggar,  or  a  Greek  lady  revelling  in  the  torture  of  early 
Christians,  or  a  murderess  holding  a  reeking  dagger  or  an  expiring 
Amazon ;  the  only  time  when  she  struck,  being  on  one  occasion 
when  she  was  wanted  to  make  Bebecca  in  a  group,  in  which  Violet 
was  to  have  been  Rowena,  and  young  Dr.  Thornton,  who  gave  the 
^  ambulance '  lectures,  Ivanhoe.  No,  she  would  not  be  represented 
offering  her  affection  to  a  man !  But  though  she  really  had  some 
idea  of  drawing,  as  Alice  confidently  affirmed,  and  even,  to  some 
extent,  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  she  never  cared  to  go  to  a  school 
of  art,  or  tried  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  simplest  facts 
of  anatomy. 

She  helped  Margaret  quietly  in  the  parts  of  her  good  works 
which  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
curate,  but  she  never  took  the  right  kind  of  interest  in  poor  people, 
whom  she  was  wont  to  regard  rather  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be 
one's  friends,  than  as  a  class  to  be  benefited,  and  she  did  not  show 
the  slightest  inclination  to  adopt  the  life  for  which  Margaret  was  sure 
by  her  eyes,  and  the  indifference  which  she  showed  towards  worldly 
amusements,  she  must  be  intended  for,  of  a  *  sister  of  charity.' 

She  used  to  copy  out  Beatrice's  music  for  her,  which  was  a  great 
assistance  to  that  young  composer,  who  felt  that  genius  ought  not 
to  be  hampered  by  performing  drudgery  of  the  mechanical  kind 
which  anyone  could  do.  But  though  she  had  a  good  ear  and  not 
a  bad  touch,  as  Beatrice  remarked,  Nat  never  would  practise  enough 
to  become  anything  of  a  performer. 

She  generally  made  the  calculations  for  Joan's  scientific  dress- 
cutting,  and  stood  as  a  lay  model  for  the  trying  of  draperies,  and 
did  the  tacking  and  overcasting  when  that  young  lady's  passion 
for  her  work  carried  her  so  fer  as  the  making  of  an  entire  garment. 
But  she  actually  refused  to  model  her  own  taste  in  dress  on  Joan's, 
and  wore  raiment,  to  her  cousin's  mind,  so  incorrect  in  cut  and 
style,  that  Nat  was,  she  said,  a  continual  eye-sore  to  her. 

Nor  would  she  join  one  of  the  societies  of  which  ^Amy  was  an 
»  Ftrfa  Humane  JSooiely's  PK)Mbit()iy  Direction^ 
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honoured  member.  Not  because  she  could  not,  for  she  used  to 
time  Midge  over  her  half-hour's  reading  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  exercise,  and  wake  her  at  six  in  the  morning  that  she  might 
not  miss  her  chance  of  a  prize,  and  take  out  her  watch  at  the  exact 
moment  at  which  her  cousin  had  pledged  herself  to  retire,  which 
was  the  graceful  way  her  society  expressed  going  to  bed.  It  was 
because  she  would  not.  She  did  not  want  to.  She  preferred 
doing  things  in  a  desultory  way. 

Nathalie's  life  was  a  very  aimless  one,  as  the  Robertsons  all 
agreed,  though  they  were  fond  of  her,  too,  in  a  condescending  sort 
of  way,  as  one  is  of  thoroughly  good-natured  people,  keenly  sensible 
as  we  may  be  of  their  failings.  One  could  not  say  she  was  selfish, 
certainly,  but  she  was  very  self-occupied.  That  was  evident, 
because  she  was  always  so  silent ;  besides,  if  she  was  not  occupied 
— ^as  she  decidedly  was  not,  with  the  slightest  degree  of  enthusiasm 
— with  any  of  the  other  girls'  pursuits,  what  was  there  for  her  to  be 
occupied  with  ? 

Nat's  pleasure  was  to  wander  away  alone,  and  sit  dreaming  by 
the  sea,  with  her  eyes  cast  over  the  waters  or  up  into  the  sky,  and 
her  thoughts  no  creature  could  tell  where.  Or  to  visit  some 
fisherman's  cottage  and  spend  an  hour  or  more  with  his  wife  and 
children,  listening  to  the  wild  tales  the  former  had  to  tell  of 
storms  and  wrecks  and  fearful  tempestuous  nights,  when  the  sea 
came  up  beyond  the  borders  of  the  field,  and  they  heard  the  waves 
lapping  against  the  door.  And  the  children  would  nestle  in  her 
lap  or  play  bo-peep  behind  her  chair,  or  gather  round  her,  open- 
eyed,  while  she,  in  return  for  the  mother's  narration,  told  them 
stories  of  elves  and  gnomes  and  pixies,  and  explained  to  them  how 
the  fairies'  rings  were  made,  and  that  it  was  the  Banshee  who 
came  and  screamed  round  the  cottage  in  the  storms. 

Nat  did  not  go  among  the  poor  to  do  them  good ;  she  never 
collected  any  pence  for  the  clothing-club,  or  even  gave  them 
flannel  petticoats.  As  Margaret  said,  it  was  only  an  idle  way  she 
had  of  passing  her  time  away,  because  she  did  not  get  on  well 
with  people  in  her  own  rank  in  life,  perhaps — for  Nathalie  never 
shone,  or  would  shine,  in  society — and  because  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  herself  and  no  interests. 

And  she  scribbled  a  little,  they  knew,  up  in  her  own  room  out 
of  all  their  way,  but  since  that  luckless  day  when  her  verses 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  unfeeling  Bill,  no  word  of  her 
writing  had  Nathalie  ever  allowed  to  come  to  light. 
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Chapter  III. 

When  Nathalie  was  about  twenty,  a  very  interesting  event  to 
the  house  of  Eobertson  occurred.  Their  cousin,  Brian  Pelham, 
who  was  in  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Hoyal  Engineers^ 
was  ordered  to  Beecham  with  a  detachment,  on  some  of  the  busi- 
ness which  takes  the  officers  of  that  particular  branch  of  the 
service  on  temporary  duty,  to  out-of-the-way  places,  unblest  by 
the  presence  of  a  perpetual  garrison. 

This  caused  great  excitement,  in  the  first  place  because  in- 
teresting young  men  were  so  very  rare  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
secondly,  because  Lieutenant  Brian  Pelham  was  such  a  rarely 
interesting  young  man. 

There  were  some  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  of  course ;  even 
in  England  there  are  few  places  so  poverty-stricken  as  to  be 
absolutely  without  them,  but  these  were  soon  counted  up,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  had  some  hut  attached  to  the  description  of 
their  charms. 

First  came  the  three  Denistons  of  Deniston  Hall,  four 
miles  away.  The  eldest  of  these  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
insufiferably  conceited,  and  seldom  graced  the  county  gatherings 
by  his  presence.  He  was,  moreover,  engaged  to  an  heiress,  which, 
very  properly,  distracted  his  attention  from  other  young  ladies. 
The  two  younger  brothers  had  in  them  distinct  elements  of  at- 
traction; they  were  both  in  the  army,  they  were  both  unengaged, 
and  they  were  both  over  six  feet  high;  they  were,  moreover, 
thoroughly  nice  fellows,  as  everybody  agreed.  But  then  they 
never  had  a  word  to  say  for  themselves,  and  eschewed  the  society 
of  the  fair  sex  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  and  were  besides  only 
temporary  joys  at  home. 

Then  there  was  Captain  Bruce,  a  widower  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  retired  naval  officer.  He  was  great  friends  with 
the  Bobertsons,  and  always  ready  to  do  anything  and  go  any- 
where that  they  suggested,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  he  lived 
quite  near.  But  he  had  three  grown-up  daughters  and  a  married 
son,  so  youthful  vivacity  was  not  to  be  expected  of  him,  and  the 
fatherly  element  preponderated  over  that  of  the  fascinator,  in  the 
view  of  the  seven  girls. 

There  was  also  the  young  doctor  previously  mentioned,  who 
had  the  entree  of  Beech  Hall,  being  a  gentlemanly  man  of  very 
fair  social  status.  He  was  melancholy-minded  and  talked  philoso- 
phy pleasantly,  rather  good-looking  also,  and  said  t<H^dever  in 

gi  ize      y  ^ 
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his  profession,  and  he  threw  a  glamour  of  romance  over  Violet's 
bandages  and  plaisters. 

But  he  was  poorer  than  the  church-mouse  of  an  East  London 
parish,  having  not  a  penny  but  what  he  made,  and  not  a  single 
rich  family  in  his  practice  except  the  Eobertsons,  who  beyond  one 
set  of  the  measles,  and  one  set  of  whooping-cough,  both  over  long 
ago,  and  occasional  unremunerative  colds  and  face-aches,  never 
by  any  chance  were  ill. 

The  rector  had  several  sons,  but  they  were  just  at  the  insup- 
portable age,  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  without  any  redeeming 
qualities  to  make  people  condone  their  youth. 

Then  there  was  the  curate,  the  Rev.  Philip  Armytage,  who  was 
a  really  fine  young  man,  and  not  in  the  least  like  the  well-worn, 
conventional  curate,  who  forms  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
novel-writing  world.  The  Robertsons  respected  him,  for  he  was 
able  to  discuss  metaphysics  and  catallactics  with  Mary  to  her 
heart's  content,  while  he  knew  quite  as  much  about  hygiene  as 
Violet,  and  nearly  as  much  about  music  as  Beatrice.  But  he 
was  too  hard  at  work  to  be  available  for  more  than  a  Sunday 
evening  supper  and  an  occasional  game  of  tennis,  and  was,  more- 
over, looked  upon  as  exclusively  Margaret's  property,  she  being 
considered  to  have  fairly  earned  him  by  all  her  classes  and  her 
meetings. 

Brian,  however,  was  a  man  absolutely  without  a  hut.  He 
was  young  without  being  despicably  so,  clever  without  being 
priggish,  celebrated  at  manly  sports — the  best  foot-ball  player,  it 
was  said,  in  the  service,  and  a  splendid  oflBcer,  yet  always  ready 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  girls,  good-looking  without  being 
conceited,  and  well-oflF  without  being  an  eldest  son ! 

He  had  been  to  stay  with  the  Robertsons  once,  at  a  time  when 
Nathalie  was  away  from  home,  visiting  some  old  friends  in  Devon- 
shire, and  when  she  came  back  the  mental  atmosphere  had  seemed 
to  be  reeking  with  Brian. 

Nobody  else  was  talked  about  for  some  weeks  to  come;  no 
other  topic  was  of  any  interest.  The  Denistons,  Captain  Bruce, 
and  the  sons  of  the  rector  were  nowhere,  except  in  the  way  of 
invidious  comparisons.  The  young  doctor  became  more  pensive 
and  more  philosophical,  and  Margaret  felt  herself  a  very  martyr 
to  constancy  in  still  remaining  staunch  to  Mr.  Armytage. 

Now  when  a  family  of  seven  girls,  all  hearty  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  well-practised  in  the  use  of  the  tongue,  becomes,  en 
maesCj  enthusiastic  over  any  subject  it  is  a  somewhat  appalling 
thing. 

Perhaps  this  was  why  Nathalie  h^d  nevpr  developed  a  U^ 
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for  tennis,  and  conid  not  see  the  charms  of  riding  to  covert.     At 
any  rate  she  soon  became  heartily  sick  of  Brian. 

If  one  member  of  the  family  grew  over-ardent  upon  her 
especial  subject  it  was  possible  to  take  refuge  in  the  next,  and 
any  strong  proclivities  were  generally  confined  to  a  section  of 
the  household.  But  there  was  no  escape  from  Brian.  Everyone 
had  lost  her  heart  to  him. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  and  was  able  to  meet  Mary  upon  even 
grounds;  he  appreciated  classical  music  and  took  a  particular 
interest  in  the  Ambulance  Corps ;  he  had  sisters  who  belonged 
to  societies  and  was  up  in  all  the  charms  and  advantages  of  the 
system ;  he  drew  capitally,  and  was  not  above  noticing  the  details 
of  ladies'  dress. 

He  did  not  even  despise  Margaret's  good  works !  Far  from 
it,  he  entered  into  the  accounts  she  gave  him  of  all  her  labours 
and  their  results  as  nobody  else  ever  had  done,  and  struck  up  a 
tremendous  friendship  with  the  Rev.  Philip  Armytage. 

The  boys  were  just  as  enthusiastic  about  Brian  as  the  girls, 
although  they  enthusi-t«ec2  in  a  calmer  and  more  masculine  way, 
and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  agreed  that  he  was  an  exception- 
ally charming  fellow. 

All  this  had  been  a  year  ago,  however,  and  Nathalie  hoped 
she  had  heard  the  very  last  of  the  Brianic  raptures,  when,  lo,  they 
all  sprang  into  life  again,  as  the  blissful  intelligence  was  passed 
on  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  their  cousin's  detachment  had  been 
ordered  to  Beecham,  and  he  was  to  be  expected  there  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  was  a  genial  day  in  early  October  and  one  of  the  last  tennis- 
parties  of  the  season  was  going  on  at  Beech  Hall.  It  had  been 
deferred  till  to-day  in  honour  of  Brian,  and  he  was  making  his  first 
visit  to  his  cousins  under  circumstances  as  brilliant  as  they  could 
contrive  them. 

Amongst  other  things,  Brian  was  a  magnificent  tennis-player ; 
and  he  and  Violet  were  just  coming  victorious  from  winning  a 
love-set  over  Joan  and  the  disconsolate  Dr.  Thornton,  when  on 
their  way  to  the  house  to  refresh  themselves  with  claret-cup  and 
iced  coflfee,  a  figure  came  on  to  the  lawn,  a  girl  in  a  cotton  frock 
moist  with  sea-water  and  greened  by  a  scramble  down  some 
slippery  rocks;  with  hair  all  in  confusion,  no  gloves  on,  and 
wearing  a  large  garden-hat  of  the  kind  which  cost  2|d.,  round 
which  was  twisted  a  spray  of  briony,  its  fading  leaves  and  berries 
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yellow,  red  and  green,  being  the  only  bit  of  colour  the  girl  had 
about  her. 

Her  eyes  were  raised  to  a  beautiful  cloud  tinged  with  sunset 
glory  which  rested  in  massive  piles  against  a  clear  grey  sky.  And 
thus  she  passed  from  behind  a  group  of  rhododendrons  and  was 
in  sight  of  the  gay  company  and  close  proximity  to  two  of  them, 
all  unaware  of  the  fact.  *  Nat ! ! ! '  exclaimed  Violet  with  three 
marks  of  admiration,  expressive  of  surprise,  amusement,  and  horror 
after  the  word. 

*  Wool-gathering  as  usual,'  she  went  on,  and  Nathalie's  eyes 
suddenly  descended  to  their  level,  and  a  frightened  look  came  over 
her  face  as  if  she  would  like  immediately  to  run  away.  This  was 
not  possible,  however. 

*  Here  is  Brian,'  Violet  said,  *  And  this,  Brian,  is  Nat — our 
cousin,  you  know,  who  lives  with  us,  Nathalie  Anstruther.' 

*  We  must  be  cousins  too,  then ! '  Brian  said,  taking  the  small 
cold  hand  which  was  offered  him. 

Nathalie  looked  at  him.  This,  then,  was  Brian,  that  redoubt- 
able hero,  of  whose  name  she  had  grown  so  very,  very  sick ! 

He  was  a  young  man  of  about  middle  height,  slight  but  broad- 
shouldered.  His  strength  had  gone  rather  to  muscle  than  to  bone, 
and  he  was  as  agUe  on  his  feet  as  a  chamois  or  whatever  animal 
has  this  quality  in  the  most  marked  degree. 

He  had  dark  eyes,  quick  and  bright,  in  striking  contrast  to 
Nathalie's  dreamy  ones;  dark  hair,  dark  eyebrows,  a  dark 
moustache,  and  features  of  the  kind  which  some  novelists  call 
*  finely  chiselled.' 

*  Of  course  you  are  cousins,'  Violet  said,  in  a  tone  which  settled 
the  affair ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  cousins 
at  all. 

Eelationships  by  marriage  are  the  most  convenient  things  in 
the  world.  A  breath  of  explanation  will  IjIow  them  entirely  away, 
and  yet  they  can  be  made  to  mean  so  much ! 

The  cousins  saw  little  more  of  each  other  that  afternoon. 
Nathalie  escaped  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  further  observation 
in  her  disordered  attire ;  while  Brian  was  carried  off  to  another 
court  to  contest  the  honours  of  the  tennis-ground  with  Mr.  Army- 
tage  and  *  Peg.' 

Brian  was  to  spend  the  night  at  the  Hall ;  and  after  dinner 
the  conversation  in  the  drawing-room  was  more  animated  than 
usual ;  and  Amy  actually  incmrred  a  forfeit  by  neglecting  the 
reading  she  should  have  been  doing  then  for  her  society,  under 
the  influence  of  this  refreshing  extraneous  element. 

The  talk  before  long  came  to  the  subject  of  books.    It  was  one 
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of  Brian's  strong  points^  in  which  he  was  perpetually  held  ap  as  an 
example  by  the  Eobertson  girls  to  their  brothers,  that  he  used  to 
read  aloud  to  his  sisters  when  at  home,  ^  Really  interesting  works 
too,'  as  Mary  said.  She  had  lost  her  heart  to  him  from  the 
moment  that  he  had  mentioned  they  had  just  finished  Garlyle's 
*  History  of  the  French  Eevolution,'  and  were  beginning  now  by 
way  of  variety,  McCarthy's  *  History  of  Our  Times.' 

*  Have  you  come  across  anything  worth  reading  lately  ? '  she 
inquired  of  him  to-night. 

*  Yes,  we  have,'  Brian  answered  promptly.  *  Just  the  other 
day  I  happened  to  take  up  a  volume  I  saw  lying  on  the  table  at 
home  in  an  artistical  kind  of  a  cover,  and  I  found  it  so  fascinating, 
that  I  could  not  lay  it  down.  It  is  a  poem,  the  loveliest  little 
thing  you  ever  read.  Do  you  know  it,  I  wonder, — **  Jessica.  An 
Idyll  of  the  Sea"?' 

No ;  none  of  the  girls  knew  it,  or  either  of  the  two  brothers 
who  were  present ;  but  they  were  all  eager  to  do  so  and  be  de- 
lighted with  it  too. 

^  Whom  is  it  by?' 

*  Nobody  knows.  That  is  just  what  we  have  all  been  wanting 
to  find  out.  There  was  a  long  discussion  amongst  ns  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  Eve  and  Ehoda  say  a  man. 
I  say  that  it  is  a  woman's  work ;  there  are  just  those  little  fine 
touches,  those  ^^  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shade,"  as  you 
would  say,'  laughing  to  Alice,  *  that  a  man  never  seems  to  get 
somehow.' 

*  What  is  it  like,  comic  or  tragic  ?  ' 

*  Pathetic  decidedly.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  cried 
over  it.  But  it  ends  all  right ;  and  there  are  delightful  little  bits 
of  humour  that  come  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  give  a  wonder- 
fully piquant  effect.  It  is  all  most  simply  written ;  it  might  almost 
be  a  children's  book,  and  yet  there  is  the  deepest  thought  under- 
lying it  all ;  and  what  Ehoda  calls  "  eagle  flights  of  imagina- 
tion."' 

*  Really,  it  must  be  a  delightful  book !  You  do  not  happen  to 
have  it  with  you,  I  suppose  ? ' 

^  Not  in  this  bouse  ;  but  I  have  a  copy  among  my  kit,  and  I 
will  bring  it  you  to-morrow.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  treat  for 
you  if  you  happened  not  to  have  seen  it.' 

Nobody  had  been  noticing  Nathalie  all  this  time,  or  was  aware 
how  very  white  her  face  had  grown,  or  how  eagerly  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  speaker,  with  nothing  dreamy  about  them  on  this 
occasion.  She  listened  with  parted  lips  as  Brian  went  on  telling 
his  cousins  about  the  poem  which  had  so  taken  his  fancy,  how 
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etqtiisite  were  the  descriptions  of  Nature  which  it  contained,  how 
admirably  the  characters  were  drawn. 

<  It  is  all  about  poor  people,  is  it  ? '  said  Margaret,  a  little  dis- 
appointed as  she  gathered  this. 

*Yes,  entirely;  fisherfolk  and  their  surroundings.  Hiei'e  is 
something  most  fresh  and  original  about  it  altogether.  There 
are  some  little  songs  in  it,'  he  went  on,  turning  to  Beatrice, 

*  which  you  ought  to  set  to  music.     These  are  quite  equal  to 
^Kingsley's  "  Three  Fishers  "  in  my  thinking.* 

*  Could  you  remember  any  of  them  ? ' 

<  Let  me  see ;  there  was  one  Eve  was  trying  to  find  an  air  for. 
How  did  it  go  ?    I  forget  the  first  verse,  but  the  second  began -« 

*  We  had  gone  farther  than  we  knew ;  • 
It  b  80  easy ^ 

*  Oh  dear,  there  is  Vixen  scratching  to  get  in  ! '  said  a  voice 
from  one  of  the  window-seats  in  the  background.  Nathalie  had 
never  been  known  to  speak  so  loud  before. 

*  Well,  if  she  is,  what  does  it  matter  ? '  said  Bill,  surprised. 

*  She  can  always  go  round  the  back  way  if  she  likes.' 

*  I  think  I  had  better  let  her  in  through  the  conservatory,* 
Nat  answered,  compassionately. 

Brian  sprang  up  and  opened  the  door  for  her  and  Nat  passed  out, 
casting  up  at  him,  as  she  did  so,  amost  appealing  glance,  as  though 
she  would  have  said  to  him,  as  she  had  to  the  boys  on  that  occa- 
sion in  her  schoolroom  days,  ^  Oh,  Brian,  don't,  please,  please  don't ! ' 

Chapter  V. 

Brian  was  that  rare  thing  among  young  Englishmen  of  the 
present  luxurious  day— an  early  riser.  He  was  down  the  next 
morning  before  any  of  his  cousins,  and  was  sitting  in  the  morning- 
room  buried  in  a  paper,  when  he  was  aware  of  light  footsteps  com- 
ing in  through  the  window-door  and,  laying  down  the  *  Athenaeum,' 
saw  a  slight  figure  standing  before  him.  The  attitude  was  that 
of  a  school  girl  before  a  master,  from  whom  she  is  anxious  to 
ask  a  favour,  but  fearing  the  consequences  of  her  temerity. 

^  Please,  cousin  Brian,'  she  said,  her  little  hands  clasped  in 
nervous  agitation — she  could  not  call  him  *  Mr.  Pelham '  since  they 
were  relations,  but  ^  Brian '  alone  sounded  too  bare  and  bold-faced. 

*  Will  you  kindly  never  say  anything  about  that  book  "  Jessica,"  to 
my  cousins  again  ? ' 

Brian  was  surprised,  astonished  even,  but  he  said,  ^  Certainly 
not,  if  you  wish  it,'  and  tried  not  to  insert  too  pronounced  an  accent 
of  interrogation  into  his  tone.    It  was  there,  nevertheless,  and  Nat^Ie 
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in  gratitude  for  his  immediate  concession,  felt  boimd  to  give  the 
explanation  of  her  strange  request. 

^  Because,'  she  said,  her  face  not  pale  now,  but  very  red,  and 
her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  *  It  was  I  who  wrote  it/ 

^  YOU  ! '  That  was  all  that  Brian  could  find  to  remai*k«  It 
was  not  perhaps  what  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  said,  but  for 
all  that  it  was  not  such  a  rude  remark  as  it  looks  in  print. 

^  You  wrote  that  beautiful  poem ! '  he  went  on,  in  a  tone  of 
such  respect  and  admiration  that  Nathalie's  cheeks  grew  a  brighter 
crimson.     *  And  you  do  not  want  anybody  to  know  about  it  ? ' 

^  The  girls  would  all  laugh  at  it  so,  and  the  boys.  I  do  not 
mind  being  teased, — ^much, — now,'  she  added  truthfully,  *  but  I 
could  not  bear  Jiaving  my  poetry  laughed  at.' 

*  I  must  say  that  if  I  had  written  "  Jessica,"  I  do  not  think  I 
should  take  it  very  much  to  heart  anybody  choosing  to  laugh. 
However,  of  course  I  will  not  betray  your  secret.' 

*  How  kind  of  you ! ' 

^  I  think  it  is  kind,'  he  answered,  ^  because  I  know  I  shall  find 
it  a  most  horrible  temptation,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  drop  the 
subject  of  "  Jessica  "  altogether  with  the  girls,  and  sneak  out  of  my 
promise  of  lending  them  the  book.  Don't  you  think,'  he  suggested, 
*  it  would  be  fairer  if  we  were  to  make  a  compact?  If  I  am  not 
allowed  to  speak  about  the  poem  to  anyone  else,  may  I  talk  of  it 
with  you,  and  will  you  tell  me  a  little  about  it,  where  yon  took 
the  scenes  from  and  what  you  were  alluding  to  in  difierent  places  ? 
There  are  so  many  things  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  the  author.' 

Nathalie  agreed  to  this,  thinking  she  could  do  no  less,  and  she 
told  him  that  all  her  scenes  were  taken  from  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beecham. 

Brian  was  intensely  interested  at  this  information  and  most 
anxious  to  see  them  all.  Could  Nathalie,  and  would  she,  one  day 
take  him  to  them  ? 

*  It  would  take  a  great  many  days,'  she  answered. 

*  Well,  I  shall  be  here  for  some  time  to  come,  so  that  would 
not  matter,'  he  promptly  replied  to  this  objection,  and  though 
Nathalie  discovered  others  he  was  equally  quick  in  suggesting 
their  antidotes.  And  he  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  onerous  nature 
of  his  part  of  the  compact  that  she  felt  no  course  open  for  her  if  she 
wished  to  keep  him  steadfast  in  it,  but  resignedly  to  accept  her  own. 

The  walks  which  would  be  required  to  bring  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  interest  which  had  been  described  in  '  Jessica,' 
would  have  to  take  place,  it  was  found,  in  the  early  morning,  and 
that  for  various  reasons  : 

RecLSon  I. — Brian's  duty  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  and  with 
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the  addition  of  social  calls,  which  are  things  that  mnst  not  be 
neglected,  would  occupy  him  fully  through  the  day. 

BjeoAon  IL — Nathalie's  time  also  was  hardly  at  her  own  dis- 
posal, as  she  was  always  being  wanted  by  the  cousins  for  some- 
thing or  other,  and  could  not  count  upon  being  at  leisure  at  any 
pre-arrauged  hour. 

Reason  III. — The  sea  and  the  headlands  were  seen  to  greatest 
advantage  among  the  mist  effects  and  sunrise  glories  of  early  day- 
light, and  some  of  the  best  descriptions  in  the  poem,  those  it  was 
most  important  to  verify,  were  given  of  this  hour. 

Reason  IV. — Early  walks  like  these  might  be  taken  without 
anyone  being  the  wiser,  whereas  if  made  by  the  garish  light  of 
nooD,  or  at  the  time  when  all  sensible  people  were  playing  tennis, 
they  would  be  sure  to  attract  observation  and  curiosity,  and  this 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  secret. 

It  required  a  considerable  amount  of  conversation  to  arrange 
all  this  satisfactorily,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Nathalie  told  Brian 
something  about  the  writing  of  her  poem,  its  refusal  by  one 
publisher  after  another,  till  a  day  came  when  she  received  a  letter 
of  acceptance  on  the  terms  of  divided  expenses  and  profits ;  how, 
having  laid  by  every  penny  of  her  pocket-money  she  could  spare 
for  some  time,  she  had  been  able  to  accept  these  terms  and  thus 
^  Jessica '  had  become,  unknown  to  anybody,  a  published  volume. 

^  I  have  been  thinking,'  Brian  said,  at  the  end  of  their  talk, 
*  now  your  cousins  know  about  the  book,  they  are  perfectly  certain 
to  buy  it,  unless  I  lend  them  my  own,  as  I  promised.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  *  ^  Tear  out  the  page  which  has  that  song  on  it,' 
Nat  answered,  for  when  a  person  has  half  one's  confidence,  he  may 
as  well  have  the  remaining  moiety,  and  she  had  told  Brian  all 
about  that  distressing  school-room  incident. 

*  And  destroy  my  own  copy  I ' 

*  I  will  give  you  another,'  she  answered  immediately. 
'"  With  the  author's  compliments  "  ?  how  nice  ! ' 

He  spoke  as  if  no  such  thought  had  for  one  moment  occurred 
to  his  ovm  mind. 

Then  the  breakfast-gong  boomed,  with  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive sound  wherewith  the  Englishman  is  called  to  that  serious 
proceeding,  eating,  and  the  sharers  of  this  important  literary  secret 
joined  the  darkened  multitude  in  the  dining-room. 

^  He  might  certainly  be  worse,'  Nathalie  reflected ;  *  as  com- 
pared with  the  boys  he  is  tolerable,  very  tolerable  for  a  man.' 

Perhaps  it  was  not  so  very  strange,  or  even  unpardonable  that 
the  girls  had  been  enthusiastic  about  their  cousin.  It  was  at 
least  more  comprehensible  than  their  ardour  over  the  beating  oi^^ 
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stupid  ball  backwards  and  forwards  across  a  net  on  an  inartistically 
level  lawn,  while  lanes  and  fields  and  shore  were  at  their  lovelies^ 
but  a  few  paces  off,  all  through  a  midsummer  day,  or  their  delight 
in  the  gatherings  together  of  men  and  women  and  dogs  with  as 
much  display  and  array  and  commotion,  as  if  they  had  been  going 
forth  to  some  glorious  war,  for  the  purpose  simply  of  hunting  to 
death  a  poor  frightened  little  animal  which,  if  it  needed  to  be  de* 
stroyed,  might  have  been  killed  with  one  shot  from  a  gun. 


Chapter  VI. 

ThC  neit  morning  both  Nathalie  and  Brian  awoke  with  a  faint 
sense  of  compunction  over  the  yesterday's  agreement  they  were 
about  to  carry  out ;  but  Nat  reflected  that  she  had  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  being  absolutely  bound  to  follow  what  course  the 
.  tyrannical  holder  of  her  secret  chose  to  prescribe  for  her.  Was  she 
not  in  his  power  ?  She  might  writhe  then,  but  she  had  only  to  obey. 

Brian  at  the  same  time  told  himself  how  unfair  it  would  have 
been  upon  this  shy  little  Nathalie  to  have  induced  her  to  do  any- 
thing likely  to  bring  down  upon  her  the  chaff — let  us  hope  he  was 
too  free  from  vanity  to  add,  and  jealousy — of  the  other  girls,  as 
public  walks  with  him  would  certainly  have  done.  And  to  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  places  she  had  described 
with  her  would  have  been  to  throw  away  a  chance  of  cultivating 
friendship  with  a  poet  that  might  occur  once  only  in  a  lifetime, 
and  one  should  never  throw  away  an  opportunity,  the  moralists 
tell  us,  of  giving  or  getting  good.  Besides  he  was  thus  showing 
the  little  appreciated  Nathalie  how  greatly  her  work  was  valued 
by  him  at  least,  and  it  is  always  nice  to  be  kind. 

Moreover,  as  they  both  remembered,  and  that  made  the  whole 
thing  absolutely  unimpeachable,  they  were  cousins;  Violet  had 
said  so. 

At  7  A.M.  therefore,  which  was  the  hour  when  Nathalie  was 
accustomed  to  set  out  on  her  rambles,  they  met. 

It  was  a  soft  grey  morning  with  «i  clear  sky  overhead,  but  great 
banks  of  mist  hanging  over  the  sea.  Every  blade  of  grass  on 
the  cliff  was  hung  with  drops  of  moisture,  each  cobweb  in  the 
hedge-rows  strung  on  every  thread,  with  a  thousand  tiny  beads. 
On  the  land  side  there  stretched  away  to  the  walkers'  right  a 
broad  expanse  of  moorland,  where  a  patch  of  purple  heather  still 
lingered  here  and  there,  and  the  bracken  was  turning  from  green 
to  gold.  Beyond  was  a  tract  of  woodland,  at  first  only  a  grey 
mass  of  indistinguishable  foliage,  but  by  degrees  creeping  out 
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into  colour,  the  beautifal  though  sober  tints  of  English  autumn, 
as  the  sun  gained  more  power  to  clear  the  air. 

Nathalie's  manner  was  exceedingly  demure  as  she  shook  hands 
with  her  cousin  and  then  walked  along  by  his  side,  answering  his 
remarks  dutifully  and  occasionally  pointing  out,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  some  object  which  had  been  pictured  in  *  Jessica.' 

Brian  had  spent  several  hours  the  evening  before  in  re-reading 
the  poem  and  getting  up  all  its  details,  and  he  could  have  beaten 
anyone  in  England,  the  author  herself  hardly  excepted,  if  on  that 
morning  he  had  gone  in  for  a  competitive  examination  on  this 
Idyll  of  the  Sea. 

When  Nathalie  found  that  he  remembered  all  about  the  old 
lightning-scathed  tree,  and  could  repeat  the  very  words  in  which 
she  had  described  the  way  in  which  the  lightning  had  scathed  it, 
she  thawed  a  little. 

Since  an  enforced  submission  was  her  lot,  her  best  course  might 
be  to  yield  a  gracious  obedience.  If  she  must  walk  with  this  Brian 
she  might  as  well  be  magnanimous  and  converse  with  him  affably. 

Having  once  decided  on  this  and  made  the  start,  Nathalie  kept 
to  her  resolution  nobly.  She  was  soon  talking  with  her  companion 
in  the  most  animated  manner,  answering  his  questions  with  all  the 
fulness  he  could  desire,  even  volunteering  information  not  actually 
within  the  compact,  and  letting  him  completely  behind  the  scenes 
as  to  the  inner  part  of  the  making  of  her  poem. 

*  Your  book  begins  on  just  such  a  morning  as  this  ! '  remarked 
Brian,  as  they  stood  a  mile  or  two  on  their  way,  looking  from  the 
top  of  a  crag  on  the  mist-clouds  which  were  beginning  to  take 
form  in  soft  grey  and  white  masses  over  the  sea,  and  falling  away 
towards  the  horizon. 

*  I  like  your  description  of  the  thunder-storm  coming  up  out 
of  the  fog,  so  much,'  he  went  on.     *  Is  that  taken  from  Nature  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Everything  which  I  write  is,  except  just  the  romance 
of  Jessica  and  Paul.     They  are  imaginary  people.' 

*  I  am  sorry ;  their  story  is  so  touching  and  pretty.  And  I  was 
looking  forward  to  making  acquaintance  with  Jessica.' 

'  They  would  be  uninteresting  married  people  though,  by  this 
time,'  Nat  said,  by  way  of  consolation,  and  added  *  I  hope  you 
liked  Paul,  too?' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  liked  Paul.  Only  I  do  not  think  he  was  altogether 
worthy  of  Jessica,  do  you  ?  She  was  such  a  fairy-like,  ethereal 
little  thing,  like  some  rare  wild  flower  one  might  find  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place.'  It  is  wonderful  how  poetical  one  may  grow 
when  in  the  company  of  poets — *  And  Paul  is  of  coura^  just  an 
ordinary  young  man.'  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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<  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  because  I  canw>i  bear  ordinaiy 
young  men.' 

*  /  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,'  answered  Brian.  There  was 
silence  for  a  moment.    Nathalie  broke  it. 

<  Was  I  rude  ?  I  am  so  sorry.  But  I  was  not  really  thinking 
about  you,  especially,  when  I  said  it.' 

She  did  not  tell  him  that  she  had  not  been  thinking  about 
him  at  all,  and  in  &ct  that  he  was  not  precisely  what  she  meant 
as  coming  under  the  head  of  men  she  could  not  bear,  because 
that  would  have  seemed  like  flattery,  and  it  is  only  a  base  soul 
that  will  stoop  to  flatter  its  tyrant. 

<  Now,  we  are  close  to  the  place,'  she  said  at  last.  *  We  have 
to  scramble  down  those  rocks  and  then  you  will  see  it  all  and  the 
cottage  where  Jessica  lived,  and  Jessica's  mother  too,  if  you  like 
to  come  in  and  pay  her  a  visit.' 

*  Your  cousins  used  to  wonder  why  you  were  so  fond  of  making 
acquaintance  with  all  these  poor  people,  the  fishermen  and  so  on  ? 
I  suppose  it  was  because  you  wanted  to  find  out  all  about  their 
lives  that  you  might  be  able  to  write  this  book.' 

Nathalie  turned  on  him  eyes  full  of  reproach.  *  No ! '  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  made  Brian  feel  very  much  ashamed 
of  himself.  ^  I  go  to  see  them  because  I  love  them,  because  they 
are  my  friends.  And  I  write  about  them  for  the  same  reason,  I 
suppose.  It  only  does  to  write  about  what  one  loves,  I  think,*  die 
added,  *  because  one  never  really  knows  anything  or  anybody  else.' 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  rocks  now  where  the* scramble* 
was  to  begin. 

'  Can  I  help  you  down  ? ' 

Bidiculous  question !  There  was  Nathalie  in  two  seconds,  ever 
so  far  in  front  of  him,  running  down  like  a  drop  of  water,  passing 
over  all  obstacles  without  the  least  difficulty  or  any  strained  or 
excessive  exertion. 

Brian  was  not  long  in  following  her,  however,  perhaps  a  little 
quicker  than  she  had  expected  him  to  be,  and  they  stood  together 
on  the  shore. 

The  cloud  which  had  wrapped  the  sea  was  entirely  melted 
away  now  and  the  whole  ocean  glistened  sheen  in  the  brightness 
of  the  morning  sun.  A  breeze  had  sprung  up  and  was  driving 
soft  fleecy  masses  across  the  delicate  blue  of  the  sky,  against 
which  the  yellow  branches  of  a  sycamore  tree,  and  the  sombre 
green  of  a  Scotch  fir,  growing  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  stood  out  in 
exquisite  contrast.  White  sea-gulls  skimmed  backwards  and  for- 
wards, uttering  their  monotonous  cry  and  the  little  waves  broke 
gently  upon  the  pebbles.  ^^^  ^^  ,,Google 
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*  What  a  glorious  morning ! '  Brian  exclaimeS; 
He  was.  promptly  rebuked  for  his  platitude. 

*  If  you  don't  mind,  pUase '  (Nathalie's  own  peculiar  pleading 
*please')  'Would  you  not  talk  just  for  a  minjite  or  two?  I  cannot 
bear  talking  when  I  am  looking  at  something  very  beautiful  any 
more  than  when  I  am  hearing  lovely  music' 

So  they  were  silent  till  Nathalie  at  last  drew  along  breath  and 
said,  *Now,  talk  away  again,  thank  you,'  which  silenced  Brian' quite 
as  effectually  as  the  last  remark  had  done. 

The  tyrant  had  been  merciful  and  Nat  showed  gratitude.  She 
told  him  all  about  the  bay,  and  described  its  appearance  under  the 
influence  of  storm,  and  pointed  out  the  path  down  which  Jessica  had 
come  on  the  morning  when  she  met  her  fate  in  the  person  of  Paul, 
and  the  ash-tree  at  the  trunk  of  which  she  had  seated  herself  and 
looked  down  on  the  boulders  below. 

*  Eather  a  perilous  position,  I  should  think,'  Brian  remarked. 

*  Oh  no,  it  isn't.  The  tree  is  secure  enough  really,  or  it  would 
not  have  kept  firm  through  all  these  storms.  I  have  often  gone 
and  sat  there.  I  like,'  she  added,  '  to  go  through  all  the  scenes  I 
am  writing  about  myself,  and  I  can  almost  imagine  myself  one  of 
the  people  I  am  describing.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  go  through  that  scene  now,'  Brian  said. 
*  Do ! — ^Imagine  I  am  not  here.  It  would  give  me  so  much  more 
vivid  an  impr^ion  of  the  opening  of  your  poem.' 

Nathalie  instantly  complied.  She  ran  up  the  rocky  path  and 
seated  herself  on  the  foot  of  the  ash-tree,  looking  down. 

Brian  weiit  and  stood  on  the  beach  below,*  taking  his  stand  on 
a  particular  boulder  and  in  a  particular  attitude. 

This  was  just  where, Nathalie's  eyes  ought  to  fall  in  the  enact- 
ing of  her  part.    And  they  did  fall  there. 

*  Would  you  mind  moving  just  a  little  ? '  she  said.  *  Only  a 
few  feet  will  do.  Thanks.  You  see  I  can't  possibly  imagine  my* 
self  Jessica  looking  down  on  Paul,  when  you  are  standing  on  that 
stone,  exactly  where  he  ought  to  be.' 

Brian  moved.  After  all,  tyrants  are  not  such  a  hopeless  kind 
of  individuals  to  deal  with  as  is  sometimes  represented.  They 
may  even  be  reduced  to  a  condition  where  the  part  which  they 
fill  towards  their  slaves  is  reversed. 

When  Nathalie  came  down  from  her  exalted  seat  on  the  ash- 
tree  root,  Brian  sought  for  a  twinkle  beneath  her  long  eye-lashes 
and  was  not  certain  that  he  did  not  catch  one. 

If  so,  however,  it  was  suppressed  immediately  and  he  and  his 
victim  went  on  to  the  fisherman's  cottage  where  Nat  introduced  her 
cousin  to  her  seafaring  friends.  Digitized  by  CiOOglc 
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Here  the  shy  little  poet  lost  all  trace  of  reserve  and  mental 
'malaise.  The  children  screamed  with  joy  at  seeing  her,  and  were 
eager  to  be  told  one  of  her  stories  about  mermaids  and  water-hafaies. 

Jessica's  mother  showed  no  surprise  at  the  untimeliness  of  her 
visit,  but  welcomed  her  and  her  companion  cordially.  The  old 
grandfather  in  the  chimney  comer  broke  out  into  smiles  and  gruff 
cordiality  over  her  and  her  companion. 

He  was  unfortunately  deaf,  however,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  the  relationship  between  the  latter  and  his  young 
friend. 

*  A  cousin,'  Nathalie  explained. 

*  Oh,  aye !  A  very  fine  young  man  too,  my  dear,  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  him.' 

*  Yes ;  he  is  my  cousin.^ 

*  I  thought  so.  Well,  well.  I  used  always  to  tell  you  as  he'd 
come  along  some  day.  And  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  Miss,  and 
you,  too.  Sir.  And  you  may  take  my  word  that  you  are  a  lucky 
man.' 

*  I  think  it  will  soon  be  our  breakfast-time,'  said  Nathalie, 
suddenly,  jumping  up  from  the  chair  she  had  taken  and  shaking 
off  the  children  who  had  infested  her,  with  flaming  cheeks  and 
angry,  sparkling  eyes.     *  We  had  better  come  home,  Brian.' 

It  was  a  little  unreasonable  of  her  to  be  so  wrathful  with  Aim! 

Now  this  stupid  old  man,  who  had  been  so  persistently  deaf  to 
all  that  was  addressed  to  himself,  caught  this  last  word  distinctly, 
and  murmured  to  himself,  ^  Brian  is  his  name,  is  it  ?  Brian,  she 
calls  him,'  in  the  most  exasperating  manner. 

*  We  are  cousins  ! '  Nathalie  cried,  with  her  parting  breath,  as 
she  left  the  cottage.  And  Brian,  as  they  went  home,  made  some 
interesting  philosophical  remarks  on  the  subject  of  deaf  people. 

*  Yes,  he  might  be  worse — a  great,  great  deal  worse,'  Nat 
soliloquised,  as,  at  length  released  by  her  oppressor,  she  sought 
her  own  room  to  make  herself  ready  for  breakfast. 

And,  with  all  the  hardship  of  her  position,  this  was  a  com* 
forting  reflection. 

Chapter  VII. 

After  this,  the  tyrant  and  his  helpless  thrall  had  many 
morning  walks  together. 

After  a  time,  one  gets  inured  to  the  most  disagreeable 
things,  and,  before  very  long,  Nathalie  was  able  to  endure  the 
trials  of  her  captivity  with  great  fortitude,  and  at  last  cain§ 
hardly  to  feel  them,  Dig,i,ed  by  Googlc 
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Brian  certainly  made  his  yoke  as  light  as  possible,  and  showed 
every  conceivable  consideration  for  his  victim.  And  he  kept  her 
secret  most  staunchly. 

The  cousins  all  read  ^  Jessica/  and  all  went  into  raptures  over  it. 

The  descriptions  of  Nature  were  so  beautiful,  the  characters 
so  life-like,  and  the  quiet  humour  so  delicious !  Everything  which 
Brian  had  found  in  it,  they  found  too,  and  his  original  opinion 
went  on  spreading  *  like  circles  widening  round  upon  a  clear,  blue 
river.'  Nathalie  began  at  last  to  be  afraid  that  Brian  would  get 
as  tired  of  ^  Jessica '  as  she  had  of  ^  Brian.' 

*  Has  your  cousin  ever  read  the  poem  ? '  he  asked,  one  day, 
casually. 

^Nat?  No,  I  don't  think  so.  She  never  cares  for  anything 
that  we  do,'  answered  Margaret. 

*  I  do  not  think  she  would  understand  it,'  said  Mary.  *  She 
could  not  catch  its  beauties,  and  the  subtle  humour  would  be  lost 
on  her.     It  requires  cultivation  to  enter  into  poetry  like  this.' 

*Dear  Nat  is  so  unpractical,  too,'  remarked  Violet.  *She 
would  never  condescend  to  the  details  of  cottage  life,  and  that 
description  of  an  accident  would  simply  bore  her.  Whoever  wrote 
the  book  must  know  all  about  ambulance  treatment,'  she  added. 

*  You  see  they  did  just  the  right  things.' 

*  Only  an  artist  could  appreciate  a  description  like  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  canto,'  said  Alice.  *  It  is  word-painting 
simply.'  They  all  agreed  that  the  poem  would  be  thrown  away 
upon  Nat. 

And  did  they  not  recognise  the  descriptions  given  of  beauties 
by  which  all  their  lives  they  had  been  surrounded  ?  the  reader 
may  ask. 

They  did  not,  for  not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  them ! 

That  he  had  gone  through  the  world  with  his  bright,  keen 
eyes  more  than  three-quarters  shut,  Brian  was  now  beginning  to 
discover.  And  as  every  day  he  found  his  taste  for  beauty  develop- 
ing and  the  perception  of  Nature  growing  under  the  poetical  in- 
fluence which  dominated  his  early  morning  hours,  he  became 
gradually  aware  that  the  spell  was  not  thrown  off  when  he  said 

*  good-bye '  to  his  poet-friend  at  the  gates  of  Beech  Hall,  so  that 
it  was  evident  there  must  be  a  subjective  and  not  simply  an  ob- 
jective motion  at  work  in  his  mind.  In  fact,  the  reader  will  be 
astonished  to  hear,  he  discovered  that  he  was  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  in  love  ! 

But  was  Nathalie  in  love  with  him  ? 

That,  he  had  no  reason,  whatever,  to  suppose.  She  had  for 
some  time  tolerated  him  simply.    Now  she  showed  him  a  little 
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more  friendship,  but- he  was  -still,  Brian  feared,  in  her  eyefl,  what 
with  painful  distinctness,  he  felt  in  his  own,  when  with  her,  simply 
an  ordinary  young  man. 

The  mornings  were  growing  dark  and  chilly  now,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  before-breakfast  walks  would  shortly  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

*  We  must  have  just  one  more,  please,'  Brian  said,  and  never 
had  the  Wo^d  in  h^r  month  sounded  more  imploring. 

Nathalie  consented.  The  period  of  her  thraldom  was  very 
close  to  its  fulfilment  now.  There  was  but  one  more  place  to  be 
visited,  and  then  she  would  have  accomplished  her  share  of  the 
compact  between  them. 

*  It  is  a  long  way  to  Friar  Cape,'  Nathalie  said.  *  We  should 
have  to  start  by  moonlight.' 

*  Not  if  we  set  out  about  half-past  seven.  The  girls  are  going 
to  a  ball  on  Monday,  aren't  they  ?  That  will  make  break&st  later 
the  next  day.     Suppose  we  weref  to  go  then  ?  ' 

Now  Tuesday  next  was  the  first  day  of  December,  and  it  was 
on  this  very  date  as  testified  by  the  words  upon  it. 

Winter,  new-born,  opened  his  eyes  to  life, 
With  a  faint  smile, 

that  the  final  scene  of  *  Jessica '  was  enacted.  Brian  therefore 
awaited  his  answer  with  some  trembling  of  heart. 

Since  this  was  the  last  act  of  obedience  demanded  of  her, 
however,  Nathalie  thought  it  best  to  consent,  and  she  told  Brian 
something  to  that  effect. 

It  was  a  clear  still  morning  when  the  cousins  set  out  for  their 
last  walk  together  in  the  interests  of  poetry.  A  slight  hoar  frost 
crisped  the  grass,  and  gave  a  silvery  coating  to  the  black  twigs  of 
the  hawthorn  bushes.  The  bracken  had  turned  a  dying  and  brown 
purple,  but  there  were  still  some  crimson  and  yellow  leaves  upon 
le  bramble-sprays  and  the  scarlet  berries  among  the  glossy  hoUy- 
leaves  made  up  for  the  bareness  of  the  other  hedge-row  bushes, 
which  bad  now  shed  the  whole  of  their  golden  and  russet  garment. 
A  robin  was  singing,  perched  on  a  twig  with  that  sweet  song 
which  has  been  immortalised  by  an  unknown  writer  in  one  of  the 
finest  gems  of  poetry  which  our  language  possesses;  and  they 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  hear  it.  It  was  a  very  silent  walk  they 
took  that  morning.  The  sun  had  not  risen  yet,  and  a  curious 
stillness  hung  over  the  frozen  earth.  Nathalie's  eyes  wore  a  very 
ftir-away  look,  and  Brian's  seemed  to  have  caught  something  of 
their  dreaminess. 

They  reached  their  destination  after  an  ho^urji^  ^alking  and 
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scrambled  down  on  to  the  beach,  whence  the  rock,  so  like  a  friar 
of  orders  griey  that  it  had  given  the  name  *  Friar  Cape '  to  the 
projection  which  it  crowned,  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

*  This  is  just  the  day  and  jnst  the  time  that  Paul  met  Jessica 
that  last  moTDiug,'  Brian  said. 

Nathalie's  eyes  were  upon  the  eastern  sky,  brilliant  with  rosy 
light,  for  the  sun  was  on  the  point  of  rising  and  there  was  not  a 
cloud  to  hinder  his  ascent. 

*  Yes,'  she  answered.  His  words  had  not  been  very  loud,  but 
hers  was  lower. 

^  And  it  was  exactly  at  this  place.' 

^  Yes.'    It  was  hardly  as  much  as  a  whisper  this  time. 

*  And  when  Jessica  turned  from  looking  out  over  the  sea,  and 
saw  him  standing  there  beside  her,'  Brian  went  on,  in  a  very 
unusual  voice  for  him,  for  it  had  a  tremble  in  it, '  and  holding  out 
his  hands  to  her,  she  put  both  her  own  in  his  and  cried,  "  Paul ! " ' 

Nathalie  had  turned  now,  and  somehow,  in  the  course  of  one 
moment,  her  little  hands  were  in  her  cousin's. 

^  Oh,  Brian,  Brian  ! '  she  said,  and  her  voice  might  have  been 
very  well  described  as  a  cry.  '  But — I  never  thought  that  I  loved 
you.' 

'  Neither  did  Jessica,  Paul.  But  you  see  that  she  did ;  she 
found  out  that  morning  that  she  had  loved  him  always,  though 
he  was  only  an  ordinary  young  man,  no  more  worthy  of  her  than 
I  am  of  you,  Nathalie ! — And  when  the  sun  rose ' — The  orange 
rim  appeared,  cleaving  the  water  and  the  sky  and  came  up 
gorgeous,  flooding  the  earth  and  sea  with  light. 

And  if  you  want  to  know  what  he  saw  as  he  looked  on  the 
beach  you  have  only  to  procure  *  Jessica — ^An  Idyll  of  the  Sea ; 
being  a  poem  in  five  cantos.  By  Nathalie  M.  Pelham.  Twenti- 
eth Edition.'  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  further. 
Every  bookseller  knows  the  work ;  and  so  must  the  reader  if  he 
keeps  av,  courant  with  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Chapter  VIII. 

That  afternoon  Brian  informed  his  cousins  of  the  important 
fact  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  And  if  the  hair  of 
the  seven  young  ladies  did  not  go  up  on  end,  it  says  a  great 
deal  for  the  restraining  powers  of  hairpins.  Each  made  an  in- 
terjection containing  at  least  fifty  marks  of  admiration,  while 
all  cried  in  one  voice,  *  Oh,  Brian,  who  to  ? '  except  Mary,  whose 
grammar  never  forsook  her,  and  she  said,  *  To  whom  ? '  '°^  v^OOglC 


«4  'I HE  AUTHOR   OF  'JESSICA! 

*  You  must  congratulate  me  very  much/  he  answered.  *  I 
know  you  all  will.     I  am  engaged  to  the  author  of  "  Jessica  ** !  * 

Whereupon  he  was  met  by  a  perfect  volley  of  ?  s  and  I  s,  till 
at  last  he  made  comprehensive  answer  to  them  all  by  saying, 

*  And  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  introduce  her  to  you.' 

He  stepped  a  moment  behind  the  screen  which  stood  before 
the  door — a  moment  of  perfectly  breathless  excitement  with  all 
the  girls — and  then  came  before  them  once  more  with  her  hand 
in  his.     It — was — 

*  Nat ! ' 
«Nat!!' 
<Nat!!!' 
*Nat!!!!' 
*Nat!!!!!' 
<Nat!!!!!!' 
*Nat!!!!!!!' 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

M.    DAL  V£BO, 
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'  Yield  to  my  prayer  and  wkisj>er  "  Yes.'*' 
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Lady,  dear,  I  greatly  fear 

My  love  thou  art  refusing ; 
My  fervent  vows,  my  frequent  sighs. 

To  thee  are  but  amusing. 

Ah,  cruel  love !  will  nothing  move 
Thy  stony  heart  to  passion  ? 

Can  such  perfection  know  not  love. 
Or  is  it  out  of  fashion  ? 

Such  love  as  mine  should  kindle  thine : 

Instead  of  still  coquetting. 
Yield  to  my  prayer  and  whisper  *  yes,' 

Mere  prudishness  forgetting. 

No  gift  will  I  to  thee  deny ; 

To  serve  thee  will  be  pleasure 
Thy  happiness  shall  be  my  bliss, 

Thy  love  my  chiefest  treasure ! 


WILLIAM  E.   BAILEY. 
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But  since  I  must  fix  or  on  black  eyes  or  blue. 
Quickly  make  up  my  mind  'twixi  a  Grace  or  a  Muse, 

Prithee,  Venus,  assist  me  which  course  to  porsue 
Where  Paris  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  choose. 

Thoughts,  something  in  the  strain  of  the  above  lines  of  Alaric 
Watts,  occupied  the  mind  of  Mark  Barrel  as  he  paced  the  beach  at 
Paignton.  Now  and  then  he  stopped  and  drew  patterns  on  the 
sand  with  his  stick ;  patterns  that  had  no  meaning  unless  they 
represented  the  intricacies  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  even  notice 
some  one  coming  towards  him,  and  started  when  a  hand  was  laid 
on  his  shoulder. 

'  Marshall,  you  here  ! '  was  his  exclamation,  when  turning,  he 
faced  a  thin  haggard-looking  man.  *  Have  you  come  for  health 
or  dissipation  ? ' 

*  Both,  as  you  know,  are  matters  of  perfect  indifference  to  me,* 
Ernest  Marshall  answered  with  a  smile.  *  What  are  you  doing, 
silent  by  the  shores  of  the  loud-sounding  sea — so  engrossed  in 
thought  that  you  start  when  I  touch  you  ?  ' 

*  I  was  thinking  very  hard.' 

*  How  unusual ! '  said  Marshall. 

*  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  very  tough  work  when  a  fellow  isn't 
given  to  thinking  all  day  and  all  night  like  you.  And  I've  got  to 
choose  a  wife,  which  you,  lucky  fellow !  are  determined  never  to 
do.' 

*  Who  is  the  young  lady  ?  ' 

*  That,'  exclaimed  Mark,  *  is  just  what  I  can't  decide.  My 
uncle  has  announced  his  wish  that  I  should  marry  and  settle. 
He  has  fixed  his  choice  on  two  Miss  Eivers,  co-heiresses,  and  says 
I  may  marry  either  of  them.  But  they're  both  nice  girls,  and  I 
can't  decide.' 

'  You  are  in  love  with  neither ;  you  can't  marry  them  both, 
and  you  won't  go  away.  Good  heavens !  what  slavery  to  an  old 
man  and  his  money ! ' 

*  I  like  my  uncle ;  I've  been  brought  up  as  his  heir ;  it's  no 
slavery,'  Mark  answered  laughing.  *But  those  girls — I  can't  de- 
cide between  them.  I  have  tried  to  see  whether  when  with 
Christine  I  am  not  miserable  without  Leonora ;  or  whether  I  don't 
like  Leonora  far  less  than  Christine.  But  I  can't  discern  any 
difference  in  my  feelings.     I  believe  I  prefer  bot|^.j^9j^|^  together, 
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then  I  can  look  at  Christine  and  talk  to  Leonora*  Christine  is 
the  pretty  one;  but  then  she  is  such  a  little  goose.  Leonora 
really  is  clever  and  has  lots  to  say ;  but  I  hate  ugly  women.  I'm 
like  the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  only  imfortunately  I  haven't  the 
power  of  imparting  my  wisdom  to  anyone,  and  I  doubt  if  they'd 
gain  much  if  I  could.  If  Christine  only  had  Leonora's  wits,  she 
would  be  perfect.' 

'  Leonora's  soul  in  Christine's  body,'  said  Marshall  reflectively, 
in  his  turn  drawing  on  the  sand. 

*  I  said  Leonora's  wits,'  corrected  Mark.  *  I  don*t  care  two- 
pence about  their  souls.' 

<  The  soul,'  said  Marshall,  ^  is  the  seat  of  all  wit  and  learning. 
The  body  is  merely  the  case  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  its  being 
there  is  merely  an  accident  over  which  many  souls  have  no  control. 
I  believe,  Mark,  that  I  could  help  you  in  this  matter.' 

*  I  wish  you  would,'  Barrel  exclaimed.  '  My  uncle  asks  me 
every  day  when  I  mean  to  marry,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.' 

*  You  know  that,  through  a  long  course  of  studies,  I  possess 
powers  undeveloped  in  most  men  ? ' 

*I've  sometimes  seen  you  do  awfully  queer  things,'  Mark 
replied,  scarcely  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  his  friend's  manner. 

*  Let  me  have  an  opportunity  of  mesmeri2dng  these  two  young 
ladies,  and  we  will  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  better  to  regu- 
late the  balance  of  wit  and  beauty.' 

*  I  expect  they  would  jump  at  the  notion  of  being  mesmerized,' 
said  Mark.     *  But  you  will  not  hurt  them  ?  ' 

*  Trust  me,  and  be  silent  about  this  conversation,'  answered 
Marshall ;  and  then,  with  a  dignified  air,  strode  away  over  the  sands. 
*It  will  be  a  difficult,  risky  attempt,'  he  thought  as  he  went. 
*  But,  if  successful,  what  power  it  will  assure  me  in  the  future ! ' 

Meanwhile  Mark  turned  his  steps  towards  the  home  of  the 
Miss —  Rivers. 

The  sisters  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  where  the  pas- 
sion flower  that  grew  over  the  verandah  darkened  the  windows. 
Leonora,  the  elder,  was  working.  She  hardly  deserved  Mark's 
epithet  of  ugly ;  some  people  would  have  thought  that  broad  brow 
with  the  dark  hair  combed  away  from  it  and  the  regular  features 
handsome.  But  then,  Christine !  She  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair, 
her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  her  feet  crossed  in  an  attitude 
of  idle  grace.  Like  her  sister's  her  eyes  were  grey,  with  dark  brows 
and  lashes ;  but  her  hair  was  of  that  peculiar  brown  which  ends 
in  golden  tips,  and,  cut  short,  framed  her  face  like  a  nimbus. 
Her  complexion  was  of  the  pink  and  white  of  a  peach,  and  the 
red  lips  had  a  somewhat  childish  pout.    Nature  had  rounded  off 
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her  figure  like  that  of  a  marble  statue;  while  Leonora's  worst 
fault  was  that  of  being  somewhat  angular.  For  some  time  they 
had  been  silent,  Christine  almost  asleep ;  now  she  roused  herself 
to  say: 

'  There  is  Mr.  Darrel,  I  know  his  ring.' 

Leonora  thrust  her  work  away  with  a  little  air  of  agitation  like 
one  anxious  to  appear  at  her  best.  Christine  never  stirred.  She 
only  held  out  a  languid  hand  when  Mark  entered  the  room,  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  not  *  horribly  hot.'  He  thought  how  pretty 
she  looked  while  addressing  his  conversation  to  Leonora.  From 
Christine  no  one  expected  conversation.  Mark  would  have  liked 
to  be  a  Turk  and  marry  both  of  them — Christine  for  ornament, 
Leonora  for  all  practical  purposes. 

His  errand  was  to  propose  that  Ernest  Marshall  should  mesme- 
rize the  sisters,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  introduced  the  subject. 

*  What  fun ! '  said  Christine,  rousing  herself. 

*  How  very  interesting,'  said  Leonora.  ^  Does  yourfriend  study 
occult  science,  Mr.  Darrel  ?  I've  lately  been  reading  a  little  about 
it,  and  it  seems  quite  fascinating.' 

^  I  fancy  Marshall  knows  a  lot  about  such  things.  But  they 
are  mysteries,  you  know.     One  must  not  make  many  inquiries.' 

*  Can  he  tell  fortunes  ? '  asked  Christine. 

Darrel  laughed.    '  You'd  better  ask  him,'  he  said,  *  I  don't  know.' 

*  Fortune-tilling  is  the  lowest  form  of  spiritualism,'  remarked 
Leonora. 

'  But  it  is  far  the  most  interesting,'  urged  Christine.  *  He 
will  not  hurt  us,  will  he,  Mr.  Darrel  ? ' 

'  I  shall  be  here  to  protect  you,'  he  gallantly  answered. 

And  the  seance  was  fixed  for  the  next  evening,  when  the  elders 
of  the  family  dined  out,  but  the  presence  of  some  juvenile  cousins 
would  ensure  all  propriety. 

A  decided  nervousness  showed  itself  in  the  demeanour  of  Mr. 
Marshall  and  the  two  girls  the  next  evening.  Mark,  ignorant  of 
what  momentous  events  were  to  take  place,  alone  retained  his 
natural  mood,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  agreeable  to  the  young 
cousins  invited  to  meet  them.  Dinner  over,  there  was  no  lingering 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room,  they  followed  the  girls,  and 
talked  until  the  gathering  twilight  threw  the  whole  drawing-room 
into  shadow. 

<  This  is  getting  most  eerie,'  one  of  the  girls  remarked,  when 
Marshall,  rising,  asked  Leonora  whether  she  was  ready  for  the 
ceremony. 

'  My  intention  is,'  he  said,  *  to  mesmerize  you  two  sisters  to- 
gether, that  your  souls  may  joiumey  into  space  side  by  side.' 
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*  I'm  glad  no  one  is  going  to  mesmerize  me,'  quoth  a  cousin, 
sitting  as  near  as  possible  to  the  half-open  window.  And  so  ner- 
vous was  she  that,  as  soon  as  Marshall's  passes  had  thrown  Leonora 
into  sleep,  she  hurried  away  into  the  garden,  taking  her  sister  with 
her. 

*  They  are  no  loss,'  the  mesmerist  whispered,  as  slowly  Chris- 
tine's beautiful  face  sank  slumbering  against  the  crimson  velvet  of 
the  chair.  In  deep  unconsciousness  the  two  sisters  lay  before  the 
young  men,  and  Ernest  Marshall,  turning  to  his  friend,  said  : 

*  I  am  going,  by  power  of  will,  to  make  you  see  what  I  can 
see.' 

And  dimly  in  the  twilight  Mark  could  discern  two  pale  forms 
floating  above  the  sisters.  That  one  over  the  head  of  Leonora 
seemed  farthest  away,  but  a  thin  silver  thread  seemed  to  attach 
each  of  those  shining  beings  to  its  companion  girl. 

*  Those,'  explained  Marshall,  '  are  the  higher  powers  that  in- 
habit every  human  body — in  common  language  they  are  called  the 
souls.  Leonora's,  you  see,  is  prone  to  take  higher  flights  into  the 
realms  of  space  than  her  sister's.  Christine's  is  the  more  material. 
Now,  let  me  effect  the  change  you  so  desired,  and  transfer  Leonora's 
soul  into  Christine's  body.' 

Quickly  bending  forward  he  loosened  first  one  silver  cord,  then 
the  other.  One  instant  he  held  the  two  in  bis  hands,  and  during 
that  moment  the  life  seemed  to  ebb  away  from  the  unconscious 
forms  before  him.  Mark  trembled ;  had  this  mad  experiment 
killed  both  the  girls  ?  He  shut  his  eyes,  to  reopen  them  and  see 
Marshall  making  those  passes  that  were  to  arouse  the  girls  from 
their  mesmeric  sleep. 

*  You  doubted  my  powers,'  he  said  to  Mark.  *  But  I  have  done 
what  you  wished.     I  only  entreat  that  you  will  be  silent.' 

Christine  first  revived. 

*  Ah,  how  strange  ! '  she  said,  passing  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 
*  I  seem  to  have  seen  so  much,  and  yet  can  remember  none  of  it.' 

*  What  passes  in  trances  is  seldom  remembered,'  Marshall  told 
her. 

'  Isn't  it  ?  How  tiresome  ! '  exclaimed  Leonora,  who  now  awoke 
to  things  mundane.  And  in  the  gathering  twilight  Mark  £Ein- 
cied  he  saw  her  pout.  Christine  often  pouted,  it  suited  her  red 
lips  very  well,  but,  somehow,  it  was  not  becoming  to  Leonora. 

Ernest  made  some  brief  inventions  to  satisfy  the  sisters'  curi- 
osity as  to  what  had  passed  during  their  trance.  The  cousins  re- 
entered, and  Christine  energetically  cried  out  for  lights. 

*  I  thought  you  hated  sitting  in  the  dark,  Leonora  ? '  she  said. 

*  Moving  about  is  such  a  lot  of  trouble,'  answered  the  elder 
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sister.  Aud  when  the  lights  were  brought  in  Mark  saw  that  she 
was  reclining  in  almost  the  same  attitude  Christine  was  wont  to 
adopt,  with  hands  clasped  behind  her  head  and  feet  crossed  to- 
gether.   The  position  made  her  seem  marvellously  angular. 

But  Mark  was  not  inclined  to  pay  any  heed  to  Leonora.  His 
attentions  were  directed  towards  Christine,  now  possessing  both 
a  talented  soul  and  attractive  body. 

They  walked  up  and  down  on  the  verandah,  and  Christine 
talked  about  the  movements  of  the  stars.  Mark  remembered  a 
similar  conversation  that  had  taken  place  with  Leonora  a  few 
nights  previously.  Then  he  had  eujoyed  it.  But  now  the  long 
words  and  learned  terms  seemed  ill-suited  to  the  rosy  lips  and  lan- 
guid tones  of  Christine.  She  bored  him,  and  he  was  glad  when 
they  went  in.  Within  the  drawing-room  unusual  scenes  were 
taking  place.  The  cousins  had  asked  for  some  music,  but  as 
Leonora  turned  over  song  after  song  she  denied  knowing  any  one 
of  them. 

^  I  am  sure  I  never  played  or  sang  that,'  she  said,  rejecting  one 
with  a  rather  elaborate  accompaniment.  And  finally  she  chose  a 
soDg  of  Christine's  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  feebleness.  Even 
then  she  blundered  over  the  accompaniment,  and,  rising  from  the 
piano,  remarked,  *  I  never  can  play  anything  from  sight.' 

*  You  used  to  be  able  to  play  anything,'  said  her  cousin.  *  Try 
and  play  something  by  heart.' 

Hitherto  Leonora  had  excelled  in  that  art,  where  the  fingers 
seem  to  move  without  guidance,  unconsciously  taught  by  the 
brain.  To-night  all  her  skill  failed  her,  not  a  piece  could  she 
play,  all  was  mere  bungling,  and  she  turned  from  the  piano  in 
disgust. 

Marshall,  leaning  by  the  empty  fireplace,  looked  on  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  delighting  in  the  success  of  his  experiment.  The 
smile  increased  as  he  saw  Leonora  throw  herself  upon  a  sofa  and 
begin  uttering  silly  little  nothings  to  her  cousin.  And  when 
Christine,  with  Mark,  came  into  the  room,  he  asked  whether  she 
would  sing. 

Unlike  her  sister,  there  seemed  nothing  Christine  would  not 
undertake.  She  unhesitatingly  accepted  a  song  of  Mark's  choosing 
which  he  never  noticed  was  inscribed  with  Leonora's  name,  and 
sat  down  to  sing  it.  But  the  hands  that  touched  the  keys  played 
uncertainly,  and  the  voice  was  but  a  feeble  pipe  that  tried  the 
elaborate  cadences. 

*  How  silly,'  remarked  one  of  the  cousins,  *  for  Christine  to 
think  she  can  sing  like  Leonora ! ' 
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*  I  never  imagined  she  could  do  it  so  well  from  sight,'  replied 
the  other. 

As  for  Leonora,  she  took  no  notice  of  anyone,  merely  loanging 
on  the  sofa,  as  if  she  was  intended  for  an  ornament,  while  Christine 
laughed  and  talked  enough  for  two. 

*  Leonora  wants  to  captivate  Mr.  Datrel  by  looking  and  be- 
having just  like  Christine,'  the  cousins  said.  And  the  words  fell 
on  Leonora's  ears,  making  her  strangely  uncomfortable. 

They  had  bidden  their  guests  good-night  and  were  going  up- 
stairs. Leonora  was  conscious  of  not  feeling  like  herself,  of  a 
nature  struggling  within  her  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed.  A 
book  lay  upon  a  table  in  her  room,  she  took  it  up  and  looked  at 
it,  but  laid  it  down  again  after  reading  a  line  or  two.  It  seemed 
incomprehensible.  What  had  made  her  attempt  anything  so  dry 
and  unreadable? 

She  leaned  from  the  window  and  looked  across  at  the  sea  rolling 
under  the  starry  sky.  Surely,  once  upon  a  time,  these  things  had 
more  meaning  for  her  than  they  offered  this  night  ?  She  could 
not  remember.  Everything  seemed  dim  and  distant  as  in  a 
past  existence.  She  thought  of  her  cousin's  speech.  The  idea 
was  consoling. 

*  I  must  be  in  love,'  she  said  to  herself. 

In  love  with  Mark  Barrel.  It  was  a  restful  idea,  and  in 
dwelling  upon  it  Leonora  found  comfort. 

Christine  Eivers  felt  within  her  a  power  unfelt  before  when 
she  awoke  the  next  morning.  She  really  had  no  idea  she  was  so 
clever,  and  whilst  dressing  designed  a  new  gown  that  should  fill 
all  the  girls  of  Paignton  with  envy.  But  other  things  besides 
dresses  occupied  her  attention.  She  carried  two  fat  learned  volumes 
away  from  the  lending  library,  astonishing  the  librarian,  and 
causing  Leonora  to  exclaim : 

*  How  can  you  read  those  things  ?  ' 

*  You  used  to  read  tough  books,'  replied  Christine.  *  It's  my 
turn  now.     Voila  tout ! ' 

But  Leonora  knew  nothing  about  the  time  when  she  read  hard 
books.  She  sat  on  a  bench  looking  at  the  sea  and  thinking  of 
Mark.  And  the  thoughts  made  her  soul  look  out  of  her  eyes,  so 
that,  for  the  first  time,  people  remarked  how  very  beautiful  Miss 
Rivers's  eyes  were. 

The  change  in  the  sisters  was  obvious  to  everyone.  Mark  Darrel 
did  not  quite  like  it.  He  took  no  notice  of  Leonora,  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  admire  the  transformed  Christine.  The  learning 
that  sat  so  well  on  her  sister  seemed  with  her  mere  pedantry. 
And  how  conceited  she  was !    Moreover,  there  remained  all  manner 
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of  little  airs  aDd  graces  which  ill-suited  her  new  style  of  character. 
A  learned  coquette !  Could  an3rthing  be  more  appalling  ?  Yet 
Mark  tried  io  persuade  himself  that  he  loved  her.  He  had  got 
the  woman,  or  rather  the  combination  of  women,  that  he  wanted, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  owning  himself  dissatisfied.  Certainly 
not  to  Ernest  Marshall,  who  a  few  days  later  rather  malicioualy 
asked  how  he  liked  the  results  of  the  experiment,  as  if  he  did  not 
expect  any  expression  of  pleasure. 

Out  of  pure  devotion  to  Christine  Mark  plodded  miles  by 
her  side  in  pursuit  of  insects,  entomology  being  the  science  she 
was  pleased  to  study.  Christine  did  not  walk  fast  and  soon  tired. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  walking.  It  was  a  true  ciwe  of  the 
spirit  being  willing  and  the  flesh  weak. 

At  last  she  managed  to  tire  herself  out,  and  Mark,  arriving  one 
day  to  keep  an  appointment,  found  her  lounging  on  the  sofa  in 
one  of  the  old  luxurious  attitudes,  and  looking  lovely.  Besolately 
he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  impaled  daddy-long-legs  near  her 
and  tried  to  imagine  her  the  Christine  of  his  ideal — beautiful,  and 
gifted  with  a  brilliant  genius.  He  shoved  aside  the  daddy-long- 
legs, and  sat  in  its  place.  And  then  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Barrel,  what  are  you  saying  ?  *  she  cried.  <  I  am 
sure  I  have  done  nothing  to  lead  you  into  such  a  mistake.  I 
never  intend  to  marry.  I  feel  a  higher  career  before  me  than 
most  women  care  for.  I  mean  to  devote  myself  to  science,  it  is 
so  interesting.     Have  you  seen  any  crane-fly  ? ' 

Feeling  rather  crushed  Mark  restored  the  insect. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Christine.  *  Please  let  us  imagine  this  con- 
versation unspoken,  Mr.  Barrel.' 

She  was  so  cool,  so  indiflFerent ;  Mark  had  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  being  the  most  agitated  of  the  two.  He  never  detected 
a  certain  watchfulness  in  her  eyes,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  again  to 
press  his  suit.  He  was  glad  to  say  good-bye,  glad  to  find  himself 
in  the  garden. 

Leonora  was  there,  gathering  flowers.  During  these  few  weeks 
of  neglect  Leonora  had  been  doing  something  very  wonderful,  she 
had  been  growing  beautiful.  Mark  could  not  help  thinking  that 
she  was  strangely  improved  as  they  clasped  hands  over  a  rose- 
bush and  he  begged  for  one  of  the  buds.  He  did  not  hurry  from 
the  place  as  fast  as  he  had  thought  to  do,  but  lingered  in  the 
garden  with  her,  and  they  talked  about  Christine's  turn  for 
learning. 

*  It  seems  so  odd,'  Mark  said,  ignoring  that  he  knew  all  about 
it.     *  You  used  to  be  the  clever  one  caring  for  all  these  things.' 
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*  Used  I  ?  •  pensively  replied  Leonora.  *  They  have  lost  all 
their  [pleasure  now  for  me.  I  am  restless,  unhappy.  I  want 
something,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is.' 

*  Shall  I  tell  you? '  half  whispered  Mark.  *  It  is  someone  to 
love  and  cherish  you  always  as  I  should  do.' 

Not  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he  had  proposed  to  Chris- 
tine, yet,  as  he  spoke  to  Leonora,  he  knew  that  this  time  he  was 
doing  right.  The  girl  whom  all  along  he  had  loved  was  in  his 
arms.  To  him  she  seemed  perfect  as  they  kissed  amongst  the 
rose-bushes. 

^  A  nice  use  you  have  made  of  my  kindness,'  Marshall  said, 
when  the  engagement  was  announced.  I  made  a  perfect  woman 
for  you,  and  you  choose  the  one  who  combines  her  sister's  faults 
with  her  own.' 

*  You  may  keep  the  perfect  woman  for  yourself,'  Mark  replied. 
•  I  never  knew,  until  you  meddled  with  Christine,  how  intolerable 
such  a  woman  could  be.  Leonora  quite  satisfies  me ;  I  don't  want 
any  more  experiments.' 

Some  gossips  have  been  unkind  enough  to  say  that  the  change 
of  character  in  the  sisters  is  entirely  due  to  their  desire  to  marry 
Darrel.  These  people  declare  that  the  labours  of  the  younger 
sister  in  science,  and  her  successes,  are  the  effects  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  Mrs.  Darrel  hides  her  learning  under  a  bushel 
because  her  husband  dislikes  *  very  superior  women.' 

And  Mark,  when  driven  to  confession,  is  obliged  to  own  that 
he  shut  his  eyes  at  the  most  critical  point  of  that  psychical 
experiment. 

B.    p.   CRESSWELL. 
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Part  I. 


At  an  early  hour  one  bleak  March  morning,  Mr*  Cowlingshaw, 
senior  partner  of  the  old-established  firm  of  solicitors,  Cowling- 
shaw.  Deeds  and  Costs,  was  rang  up  from  his  comfortable  bed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  telegram  reading  as  follows :  *  Roden,  to  Mr. 
Cowlingshaw,  Solicitor,  High  Street,  Herdwick — Go  at  once.' 

The  message  was  laconic,  but  it  was  fully  understood.  *  Con- 
found him ! '  said  the  solicitor,  as  he  looked  at  it  in  the  sickly  light 
of  early  daybreak,  a  frown  on  his  brow.  Then  ringing  the  bell,  he 
ordered  that  his  strong  horse  Emperor  should  be  saddled  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  coflfee  heated  for  himself;  and  hurrying  his  toilet, 
was  before  long  riding  at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  high  road  to  the 
vast  estate  of  Harbury  Priors.  He  presented  the  appearance  of 
what  he  was — a  prosperous  man.  The  east  wind  being  full  in  his 
face  he  had  pulled  his  soft  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  drawn  his 
woollen  scarf  up  to  cover  his  mouth,  so  little  of  his  countenance 
was  visible ;  he  was  elderly,  of  stout  strong  frame,  wore  a  riding- 
coat  with  thick  cape,  and  gaiters.  The  telegram  must  have  been 
important  to  compel  a  man  of  his  position,  contrary  to  all  his 
customary  habits  (and  Mr.  Cowlingshaw's  habits  were  luxurious), 
to  ride  out  to  the  country  at  so  early  an  hour,  in  a  sharp,  cutting 
wind.  At  length  he  came  to  the  park  paling  and  preserves,  which 
extended  many  a  mile,  of  Harbury  Priors,  and  skirting  them  until 
he  gained  a  side  gate,  he  rode  across  the  park,  which  was  richly 
wooded,  until  he  entered  the  avenue  of  fine  oaks  leading  up  to  the 
house.  The  edifice  had  been  first  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ni., 
additions  to  it  being  made  in  subsequent  improvements,  so  that  it 
presented  an  irregular  but  most  picturesque  outline,  with  its 
towers,  pointed  gables,  and  twisted  chimneys,  from  only  one  of 
which  a  thin  spiral  of  blue  smoke  ascended.  So  imposing  did  it 
appear,  that  the  lawyer,  who  had  not  seen  it  for  some  time,  stopped 
his  horse,  and  took  a  long  survey  of  the  fine  old  building.  *  Soh ! ' 
he  muttered  to  himself,  *  my  gallant  client  can  well  afibrd  to  have 
a  heavy  screw  put  on  him ;  and  by  George  he  shall  too !  Look 
after  your  interests,  Dick  Cowlingshaw  1 '  Then  he  rode  up  to  the 
house,  as  the  turret  clock  strack  eight*  Most  of  the  windows  had 
closed  shutters,  indeed  they  had  only  been  occasionally  opened  of 
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late  ye£u:s,  as  the  owner^  Lord  Harbury,  had  been  residing  in  the 
South  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  delicate  health ;  he  had  come 
to  this  country  but  recently,  where  his  presence  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  only  son — had  come 
home  to  die. 

Everything  was  sunk  in  repose,  the  only  sound  that  of  the 
cawing  rooks  circling  round  the  old  trees.  When  Mr.  Cowling- 
shaw  rang  the  hall-bell,  its  sound  pealed  through  the  house 
startlingly,  and  caused  the  response  of  barking  dogs  within.  The 
chain  and  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  a  middle-aged  man-servant 
out  of  livery  opened  the  door.  He  bowed,  recognising  the  lawyer. 
'  I  had  the  bad  news  sent  me  early  this  morning,  Evans,'  said  Mr. 
Cowlingshaw.  ^  Being  the  family  solicitor,  I  came  at  once  to  as- 
certain the  sad  particulars.  Can  you  send  someone  round  to  take 
my  horse  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  sir ; '  and  going  to  an  inner  door,  Evans  gave 
directions,  which  resulted  in  a  lad  appearing  from  the  stables. 

*Lead  him  up  and  down,'  said  Mr.  Cowlingshaw;  *I  shall  not 
stay  long.'  Evans  then  conducted  the  lawyer  into  a  morning-room 
opening  from  the  low-roofed  spacious  vestibule,  and  unclosed  the 
shutters.  The  man's  face  was  pale,  and  bore  the  expression  of 
sincere  sorrow — he  had  been  Lord  Harbury's  valet.  Mr.  Cowling- 
shaw threw  himself  into  a  red  velvet  armchair,  unwound  the  scarf 
from  his  neck,  and  taking  ofif  his  felt  hat,  disclosed  a  rather  large 
coarse  face,  expressive  of  strong  will  as  well  as  of  shrewdness  and 
capacity. 

*  Tell  me  all  about  it,'  said  he. 
Evans  stood  by  the  table. 

*  My  Lord  had  been  better  this  last  year,  sir,  than  ordinary ; 
the  mildness  of  Cannes  suited  him,  and  had  he  but  remained 
until  the  warm  weather  came  in  England  he  would  have  been  all 
right ;  but  with  Mr.  Josselyn's  marriage  on  the  "  tappy  "  he  got 
fidgetty,  and  anxious  about  the  settlements.  The  doctors  told  him 
that  February  was  the  very  worst  time  for  him  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  sure  enough  he  took  a  cold  directly ;  but  we  did  not 
think  he  would  die,  sir — he  went  oflF  quite  sudden  at  nine  o'clock 
last  night.' 

'  Have  you  telegraphed  for  Mr.  Harbury  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  and  for  Colonel  Despard,  his  cousin.  Mr.  Josselyn  is  with 
his  regiment  in  London,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  here  by  the  eight 
o'clock  train ;  I  have  sent  the  dog-cart  to  the  station.  The  Colonel 
will  be  here  later  on,  for,  you  see,  he  has  to  come  from  Yorkshire.* 

*  Lord  Harbury  died  peacefully  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  Heaven  be  thanked  I     He  was  a  kind,  good  master ; 
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excepting  his  son,  no  one  will  feel  his  loss  more  than  I  shall.     I 
have  been  with  him  seven-and-twenty  years.' 

<  Well,  well,  death  must  come  to  all — I  dare  say  he  has  left  you 
a  handsome  pension,  which  will  console  yoo.' 

The  man's  pale  fiw5e  quivered. 

<  No  amount  of  money  will  ever  console  me  for  the  loss  of  my 
kind,  considerate  master,  sir ;  he  was  everything  to  me.' 

*  I  should  like  to  see  him  once  more — ^that  is,  if  I  may.* 

'  Certainly,  sir ;  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  it  as  you  were 
his  solicitor.    Will  you  follow  me  upstairs  ? ' 

Reverently,  as  if  entering  a  church,  the  servant  lightly  as- 
cended the  spacious  staircase  to  the  gallery  above,  and  Mr.  Cowl- 
ingshaw  puffed  up  after  him,  for  he  was  a  large,  heavy  man. 

Opening  the  door  of  a  dressing-room  leading  from  the  gallery, 
Evans  ushered  the  lawyer  into  the  chamber  beyond — the  chamber 
of  death. 

He  lay  in  peaceful  repose — ^with  a  delicate,  fine-featured  £ace, 
like  sculptured  marble.  A  table  was  drawn  up  beside  the  bed, 
with  neatly  arranged  packets  of  papers  and  letters ;  also  a  small 
ebony  miniature  cabinet,  as  well  as  several  jewel-cases.  The 
solicitor's  eyes  strayed  to  these. 

*  My  Lord  occupied  himself  in  sorting  his  papers  lately,  and 
selecting  jewels  for  Lady  Constance — he  thought  a  deal  of  her — 
the  family  diamonds  are  at  the  bank.  I  suppose  you  have  the 
wiU,  sir?' 

*  Our  firm  has  all  his  legal  documents — and  had  those  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,'  answered  Mr.  Gowlingshaw, 
whose  eyes  appeared  riveted  on  the  ebony  casket. 

*  Will  you  not  wait  to  see  Mr.  Josselyn  ? — ^he  will  soon  be 
here.' 

*  No,  no — ^he's  better  alone  for  the  present — ^but  give  him  my 
respectful  sympathy,  and  tell  him  I  will  come  directly  he  summons 
me.    Now  I  must  go.' 

The  solicitor  descended,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  at 
a  brisk  pace  to  the  gate  in  the  park-paling  where  he  had  entered ; 
then,  fastening  the  animal  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  overhung 
the  road,  he  hastily  retraced  his  footsteps  across  the  park  to  the 
house  —quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk ;  the  whole  of  the  way, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  was  lost  in  profound  thought, 
with  a  determined  expression  in  his  face.  Again  he  rang  a  sharp 
peal — this  time  a  young  footman  opened  the  door.  Everybody 
near  Herdwick  knew  Mr.  Cowlingshaw,  and  the  young  man  bowed 
to  him  as  Evans  had  done. 

*0h,  my  good  fellow,'  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  apparently  in 
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great  haste^  <  I  fear  I  have  dropped  something  of  importance  in 
Lord  Harbnry's  room — I  pnlled  out  my  handkerchief  there,  I  rcr 
Inember.' 

^  I  will  call  Evans,  sir ;  he  will  go  up  and  find  it.' 
*  No,  no,  never  mind  troubling  him ;  I  will  run  up  myself — I 
know  exactly  where  I  stood ; '  and  Mr.  Cowlingshaw  even  as  he 
spoke  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  and  ascended  with  unusual 
speed ;  the  young  footman  never  thinking  twice  about  it,  as  he 
was  aware  that  the  solicitor  had  already  been  in  the  death-K)hamber 
with  the  valet. 

The  death-chamber,  how  still  and  cold  it  felt,  with  the  grey 
light  streaming  in  through  the  aperture  of  the  half-drawn  curtains  I 
The  lawyer  closed  the  door  very  silently  behind  him ;  advancing 
towards  the  dead  nobleman,  he  shuddered.  ^He  shall  pay 
thousands  and  thousands  for  thist'  he  muttered;  and,  never 
glancing  at  that  still  &ce,  he  went  direct  to  the  small  ebony 
cabinet.  *  This  is  where  he  kept  them,'  he  continued ;  '  I  saw  him 
put  them  in  three  years  ago ;  I  wonder  if  they  are  still  there — yes 
—yes,  all  safe ! ' 

He  opened  the  top  of  the  casket,  which  was  a  lid,  extracted 
the  folded  papers  within  swiftly,  and  was  about  to  place  them  in 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  when  the  noise  of  rapidly  driven 
wheels  passing  under  the  window  caused  him  to  pause  in  fear. 
*  It  is  Josselyn  Harbury  arrived — ^what  shall  I  do !  Where  shall 
I  hide !  *  He  glanced  round  the  room  in  hopeless  despair ;  there 
-was  the  sound  of  voices  below,  and  footsteps  mounting  the  stairs ; 
oh  I  the  agony  of  that  moment ! 

It  was  indeed  the  young  heir,  the  one  child  of  the  house,  who 
had  travelled  all  night  to  reach  his  desolate  home.  On  coming  to 
the  hall-door  he  had  found  it  open,  but  on  entering  the  vestibule 
Evans  came  hastening  to  meet  him. 

^  Oh,  Evans,  Evans ! '  he  cried,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 
attached  servant.  *  Is  it  true — can  it  be  true  that  I  have  lost  my 
dearest  £Ather?' 

Evans  shook  his  head,  he  had  no  voice  to  speak. 

Josselyn  threw  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  mounted  to  his 
frther's  bedroom  wearily.  The  door  was  shut,  the  room  desolate, 
only  the  form  of  his  beloved  father  lying  so  still — that  father  whose 
smile  woidd  never  again  gladden  the  heart  of  his  affectionate  son. 

Josselyn  Harbury  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  sobbing  aloud. 

His  youth  had  been  happy  and  bright ;  handsome  and  light- 
hearted,  he  had  been  a  universal  fieivourite ;  engaged  to  a  charming 
girl,  and  the  wedding  day  fixed,  this  great  sorrow  had  fallen  upon  t 
him ;  his  fistther  had  been  ailing  for  years,  ever  since  the  death  d^ 
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Lady  Harbury,  but  his  son  had  never  imagined  griim  Death  vu 
coming  to  claim  his  own. 

But  the  young  man  had  to  master  his  emotion ;  all  the  aid 
arrangements  must  be  made  by  him. 

Before  night-time,  the  body  of  Lord  Harbury  was  lying  in 
state  in  the  large  dining-room ;  and  the  horse  of  IVIr.  Cowlingshaw 
having  broken  away  from  the  overhanging  bough  to  which  he  had 
been  attached,  trotted  into  the  High  Street  of  Herdwick,  with  an 
empty  saddle,  and  the  bridle  under  his  feet. 

Search  was  made  at  once  along  the  high  road,  as  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  rider  had  been  thrown ;  but  there  were  no  traces 
of  such  an  accident.  At  Harbury  Priors  there  was  no  news  of 
him.  The  footman  remembered  him  returning  to  the  house  for 
something  he  had  dropped ;  having  left  the  hall-door  open  for  him, 
of  course  he  had  gone ;  Evans  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 

The  Cowlingshaw  firm  and  the  missing  man's  family  were 
much  alarmed;  inquiries  were  instituted,  then  advertisements  in- 
serted,  offering  rewards,  in  the  newspapers,  without  any  results 
whatever ;  the  solicitor  did  not  re-appear — thus  adding  another  \a 
the  frequent  cases  of  mysterious  disappearance. 


Part  II, 

^  She  is  coming  now,'  said  Colonel  Despard  to  his  friend  lisA 
Lavington,  as  the  two  hung  over  the  rails  of  the  ride  in  Botten 
Bow,  watching  the  equestrians,  and  exchanging  nods  with  their 
acquaintance  as  they  passed. 

*  More  beautiful  than  ever ! '  cried  the  young  nobleman,  in  * 
tone  of  admiration. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  ride,  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  engaged  in  animated  conversation,  riding 
beside  her  father,  was  a  girl  so  lovely  that  she  fascinated  the  ejefl 
of  all  beholders ;  delicate,  graceful,  and  dignified,  and  a  splendid 
rider.  Her  head  was  nobly  poised  on  the  neck  of  a  Juno ;  her  &oe 
oval  in  form,  with  pale  creamy  complexion ;  her  eyes  hazel  with 
black  lashes  and  straight  black  eyebrows ;  her  hair  of  a  soft  brown; 
her  red  flexible  lips  were  a  pleasure  to  watch  when  she  talked,  they 
were  so  sweet  and  expressive. 

The  two  gentlemen  raised  their  hats  as  they  passed  by;  the 
Marquess  nodded,  Lady  Constance  bowed  to  the  young  lord,  at 
Colonel  Despard  she  never  glanced. 

*  Cool,'  said  the  Colonel ;  *  she  always  ignores>  me  when  she 
can.'  gitized  by  LjOOQ  l€ 
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*  Then  you  have  not  yet  given  up  the  game  ? '  remarked  his 
companion.  *Has  it  been  going  on  during  my  two  years'  ab- 
sence ?  * 

*  I  shall  never  give  up/ 

^  But  suppose  she  marries  another  man  ? ' 

*  I  will  take  care  she  never  does  that,'  said  the  Colonel  bit- 
terly.    *  I  have  her  father's  consent  and  approval.' 

*  And  not  hers  ? ' 

*  And  not  hers — in  fact,  she  has  refused  me  twice.' 

*  Yet  you  persevere — is  that  right,  Colonel  ? ' 
<  Yes — for  she  shall  consent — or  she'll ' 

'  What  ? '  asked  the  young  man  as  the  Colonel  stopped ;  glan- 
cing at  his  face  he  was  startled,  for  a  heavy  frown  was  on  his 
brow,  and  he  had  turned  pale  even  to  his  lips. 

From  that  moment  Lord  Lavington  gained  a  new  insight  into 
his  friend's  character,  and  not  a  favourable  one. 

'  I  should  like  to  try  myself,'  remarked  the  young  man  mis- 
chievously. *  She  always  danced  with  me  and  was  kind  to  me 
before  I  went  to  Egypt.* 

*  She  is  too  old  for  you,'  said  the  Colonel  shortly. 

'  Only  three  years.  If  I  am  young,  you  certainly  are  too  old 
for  her  at  thirty-seven,' 

*  Never  mind  that — there  may  be  counterbalanciug  advantages.' 
'  You  allude  to  your  being  the  richest  man  in  Yorkshire  ;  but 

I  don't  believe  she  cares  for  wealth — or  for  titles  either.  She  has 
had  oflFers  of  marriage,  they  say,  from  all  the  best  catches  going. 
Her  heart  is  still  poor  Harbury's.     Where  is  he  ?  ' 

'  Disgraced,  ruined,  most  likely  he  has  left  the  country.' 

*  Poor,  poor  fellow  ! '  said  the  young  lord. 

*  You  dare  to  pity  him — to  me ! '  cried  Colonel  Despard,  turn- 
ing on  him  suddenly  with  flashing  eyes.     *  Yom  ! ' 

*  As  to  that,'  replied  Lord  Lavington,  <  I  have  a  right  to  pity 
or  despise,  as  I  think  proper — as  well  as  that  of  selecting  my  ac- 
quaintances : '  and  he  walked  on  ahead  slowly,  until,  meeting  with 
two  or  three  young  men  whom  he  knew,  he  joined  their  party, 
leaving  Colonel  Despard  in  the  same  place  and  attitude,  leaning 
on  the  rails. 

^  Soh ! '  he  said  to  himself,  smoothing  his  black  moustache. 
*You  are  giving  yourself  airs,  young  prig  that  you  are.'  He 
looked  after  him. 

'  By  heaven !  He  has  met  Constance,  she  has  reined  up,  and 
is  shaking  hands  with  him !  I  will  remain  here  and  compel  her 
to  bow  to  me ! '  He  knew  that  Lady  Constance  and  her  father 
would  return  on  his  side  of  the  ride,  and  he  waited.    Presently 
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the  party  rode  up.  Lady  Constance  was  chatting  in  an  animated 
manner  with  a  friend  beside  her. 

Colonel  Despard  fixed  his  cold  steel-blue  eyes  upon  her,  as  an 
eagle  on  its  quarry ;  but  she  never  even  glanced  in  his  direction ; 
whether  by  design  or  chance,  she  rode  on  unmoved. 

'  Never  mind/  thought  he  as  he  turned  away,  walking  through 
the  gay  groups  of  promenaders,  sombre,  and  without  seeing  them. 
*  Everything  comes  to  those  who  can  wait.  I  will  call  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  and  speak  again  to  her  father.' 

*Who  is  that  handsome,  distinguished,  but  horridly  bad- 
tempered-looking  man  ? '  asked  a  lady  of  another,  as  he  passed  in 
front  of  where  they  were  seated  under  a  shady  tree. 

'  Colonel  Despard — the  richest  man  in  Yorkshire,  and  heir  to 
the  disputed  estates  and  Harbury  title,  that  made  such  a  talk 
three  years  ago  when  it  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords.' 

*  Let  me  see — I  remember  the  case,  but  not  the  circumstances 
— do  tell  me.' 

*Well,  my  dear,  the  last  Lord  Harbury  married  to  please 
himself  and  to  disoblige  his  family,  as  they  call  it ;  she  was  a 
Belgian  girl,  and  a  nobody,  the  marriage  taking  place  somewhere 
in  Luxemburg,  I  believe.  They  were  fondly  attached  to  each 
other,  but  she  died,  and  then  he  devoted  himself  to  their  only 
child — a  boy.  Being  very  delicate,  Lord  Harbury  resided  every 
winter  in  a  warm  climate,  but  coming  to  England  one  very  cold 
spring,  he  was  taken  off  at  once,  quite  suddenly.  Well,  what  do 
you  think  ? — after  the  funeral,  no  will  could  be  found ;  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  at  the  lawyer's,  but  they  declared  they  had 
never  had  it — what  was  worse,  there  was  no  certificate  or  papers  to 
prove  the  marriage  with  his  French  wife ;  so  the  poor  son  had  no 
legal  right  to  anything — to  make  matters  worse,  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  with  that  beautiful  Lady  Constance,  whom  you 
admire  so  much.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed,  the  licence  bought, 
then  all  had  to  be  broken  off  1' 

*  And  who  has  the  estates  ? ' 

*  No  one.  That  Colonel  Despard  claimed  them  and  the  title, 
being  first  cousin  and  heir-at-law  to  the  late  lord ;  but  though 
young  Harbury's  right  could  not  be  proved,  neither  could  it  be 
disproved,  so  all  lies  in  what  they  call  abeyance.' 

*  What  became  of  the  young  man  ? ' 

He  threw  up  his  commission  in  the  Gruards — had  a  bad  ill- 
ness— and  then  disappeared.' 

Had  Colonel  Despard  been  a  poor  instead  of  a  rich  man,  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  have  attained  eminence  in  any  career 
or  profession  he  adopted,  for  he  had  a  strong  will,  and  the  power 
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of  concentration  to  an  uncommon  extent,  never  allowing  any 
obstacle  to  stand  in  his  way  once  he  had  set  his  mind  on  a  thing. 
There  were  two  things  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind ;  and  which, 
though  baffled  in  both  up  to  the  present  moment,  he  meant  to 
have  yet — Lady  Constance  for  his  wife  and  the  Harbury  peerage. 

He  had  fixed  upon  the  lovely  girl  when  she  made  her  first 
a{)pearance  in  the  fashionable  world ;  he  had  proposed,  and  that 
proposal  was  declined.  Shortly  after  she  accepted  his  cousin's  son, 
Josselyn  Harbury ;  but  when  that  marriage  on  the  very  eve  of  its 
accomplishment  was  completely  broken  off — not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  fortune  as  for  the  stigma  of  Josselyn's  doubt- 
ful birth.  Colonel  Despard's  hopes  revived,  and  he  followed  Lady 
Constance  like  her  shadow ;  if  he  could  succeed  with  her  he  had 
her  father's  approval,  who  was  too  just  a  man  to  force  his  daughter's 
inclinations :  but  after  her  disappointment  the  young  girl  would 
encourage  no  addresses,  she  refused  all  suitors.  Three  years 
had  passed — still  Colonel  Despard  persevered.  Nothing  she 
could  say  or  do  discouraged  him;  he  was  imperturbable,  hoping  for 
some  fortunate  chance  by  which  he  could  gain  his  ends.  '  I  will 
master  her  yet,'  he  would  say  to  himself,  *  and  dearly  shall  she 
pay  for  the  dance  she  has  led  me,  when  I  have  her  in  my 
power ! ' 

The  chance  came  at  last,  quite  unexpectedly. 

In  general  the  Colonel  was  no  early  riser,  but  a  day  or  two 
after  he  had  been  with  Lord  Lavington  in  the  Park,  he  started 
early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  see  the  departure  of  a  regiment 
from  the  Addison  Eoad  Station,  the  officer  in  command  being  an 
old  comrade  of  his  own.  Colonel  Despard  had  as  yet  no  town 
establishment,  but  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Albany.  Proceeding 
down  Piccadilly,  he  walked  along  the  broad  path  skirting  Hyde 
Park,  from  the  Lodge  to  Knightsbridge  where  the  shops 
commence.  Just  before  he  reached  the  small  gate  opposite 
Wilton  Place,  two  female  figures  descended  the  steps,  whom  he 
immediately  recognised  as  Lady  Constance  and  her  maid — a 
woman  of  middle  age  who  had  been  with  her  since  her  schoolroom 
days.  There  was  no  mistaking  Lady  Constance,  although  she  was 
closely  veiled  and  dressed  with  quaker-like  simplicity ;  she  walked 
hurriedly,  and  carried  a  small  box  in  her  hand. 

He  slackened  his  pace  and  followed,  admiring  the  light 
elegance  of  her  carriage  and  her  graceful  movements.  Where 
could  she  be  going  so  early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
They  proceeded  towards  Albert  Gate,  where  the  shopkeepers  were 
only  just  taking  down  the  shutters  and  sweeping  out  their  shops. 
Presently  Lady  Constance  entered  a  jeweller's  shop,  Prescott  re- 
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maining  outside,  until  she  stopped  a  passing  cab,  which  drew  up 
at  the  door. 

The  Colonel  stepped  into  a  doorway  and  watched,  for  his 
curiosity  was  awakened.  After  some  little  time  the  young  lady 
emerged — ^without  the  box,  he  observed — ^and  sprang  lightly  into 
the  vehicle,  which  drove  oflF  towards  Brompton,  Prescott  entering 
the  Park  at  Albert  Grate,  close  by. 

The  Colonel  did  not  hesitate,  he  strode  after  the  cab,  then 
reaching  the  cab-stand  he  sprang  into  a  hansom.  '  Follow  that 
cab  wherever  it  goes,  and  stop  when  it  stops ! '  cried  he. 

Down  the  Brompton  Boad,  past  the  Consumption  Hospital, 
past  the  Cemetery,  through  Walham  Grreen — where  was  Lady 
Constance  going  ? 

Arrived  at  Fulham,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thames,  the  cab 
turned  sharply  down  a  long  narrow  road  or  lane  where  several 
doors  in  an  old  red-brick  wall  denoted  the  entrances  to  villas  of 
ancient  date,  standing  surrounded  by  trees  in  secluded  gardens 
— it  was  the  ancient  part  of  Fulham,  as  yet  undisturbed  in 
modem  renovation  by  the  builders. 

At  one  of  these  doors  the  cab  stopped,  Lady  Constance  alighted, 
handed  the  driver  his  fare,  and  applying  a  key  to  the  lock,  opened 
the  door  with  the  manner  of  an  habituee,  and  disappeared. 

The  Colonel  was  amazed ;  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the 
proceeding?  who  lived  in  this  secluded  house? 

The  cab  turned  and  departed,  then  Colonel  Despard  observed 
that  the  lane  was  not  a  thoroughfare  ;  he  instantly  determined  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  bidding  farewell  to  his  friend  and  witness- 
ing the  departure  of  the  regiment  at  Kensington,  to  stay  in  the 
role  of  amateur  detective,  and  endeavour  to  fathom  this  mystery 
of  Lady  Constance.  Ordering  his  cab  to  stand  at  one  corner  of  the 
alley,  he  let  down  the  glass  in  front,  through  which  he  could  see, 
without  himself  being  recognised,  and  for  two  long-seeming  hours 
he  never  took  his  eyes  from  the  door — but  no  Lady  Constance 
reappeared.  When  Fulham  Church  clock  struck  twelve,  he  gave 
up,  he  drove  back  to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  then  proceeded  on  foot  to 
Grrosvenor  Square,  for  an  interview  with  the  Marquess — ^he  had 
formed  his  plans. 

The  Marquess  was  a  politician  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  was 
not  an  unkind  father,  although  not  a  sympathetic  one,  and  was 
excessively  proud  of  his  daughter's  beauty  and  elegance.  Losing 
her  mother  at  an  early  age,  Lady  Constance  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  table  as  soon  as  she  entered  society,  and  there  was 
always  a  lady  relative  or  friend  ready  to  chaperon  her ;  this  had 
given  the  young  girl  self-cojitrol  and  experience  far  beyond  her 
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years.  The  Marquess  had  no  particular  dislike  to  Colonel  Despard 
personally,  and  his  wealth  was  very  great,  but  he  had  an  objection 
to  interfering  in  his  daughter's  matrimonial  prospects ;  he  knew 
what  she  had  suffered  when  the  marriage  between  Josselyn  Harbury 
and  herself  was  broken  off.  Since  that  period  every  suitor  had 
been  rejected. 

*  No,'  the  Marquess  said,  at  the  close  of  the  interview  that 
morning  between  himself  and  Colonel  Despard ;  ^  I  can  do  nothing 
in  the  matter.  If  you  can  obtain  my  daughter's  consent,  I  am 
willing,  as  you  know,  to  receive  you  as  my  son-in-law.  Constance 
is  four-and-twenty — she  must  please  herself;  she  keeps  her  room 
this  morning,  having  one  of  her  distressing  London  headaches.' 

*I  am  sorry,'  said  the  Colonel,  a  gleam  of  light  suddenly 
passing  across  his  eyes,  as  he  heard  this  intelligence,  ^  for  I  wished 
to  offer  for  her  acceptance  my  late  mother's  rubies — I  have  heard 
it  remarked  that  Lady  Constance  never  wears  jewels.' 

*  She  does  not  care  for  them,  but  it  is  no  one's  affair  whether 
she  wears  them  or  does  not,'  replied  the  Marquess  a  little  stiffly. 

*  Offer  your  rubies  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  think  she  will 
accept  them.' 

Thus  terminated  the  interview ;  but  the  Colonel  had  not  yet 
finished  his  investigations.  Before  entering  the  hall,  he  asked  the 
footman  if  he  could  speak  with  the   maid  of  Lady  Constance. 

•  Certainly,  he  might  do  so,' was  the  reply;  and  he  was  accordingly 
ushered  into  a  small  library,  while  Mrs.  Prescott  was  nmg  for. 

This  person  speedily  made  her  appearance ;  a  thin  &ded  middle- 
aged  woman,  with  pale  face  and  calm  manner,  very  staid,  very 
composed.  As  she  entered  the  room  their  eyes  met,  and  each  read 
the  other's  thoroughly. 

*  Dangerous,'  thought  Prescott,  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
gentleman  being  a  rejected  but  pertinacious  suitor. 

*  Deep  as  a  well,'  was  the  Colonel's  inward  commentary. 
'Prescott,'  said  he  aloud,   'I   am   sorry   to   hear  from   the 

Marquess  that  Lady  Constance  has  a  headache — she  always  has 
them  in  town.' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Do  they  occur  as  frequently  in  the  country  or  on  the  Continent  ? ' 

*  No,  sir.' 

*  Ah ! '  (aloud).     *  Of  course  not '  {aside). 

^  Is  she  too  ill  for  you  to  take  a  message  from  me  ? ' 

*  My  lady  is  asleep,  sir.' 

'  Oh — she  is  going  to  the  birthday-drawing-room  to-^morrpw; 
I  believe  ? '  r*         ] 

*  It  is  so  arranged^  sir,'  Digitized  byL^OOglC 
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'  As  I  particularly  wish  to  speak  with  her,  I  shall  call  before 
she  leaves  for  it.'  The  Colonel  departed.  He  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  discoveries ;  a  very  little  more  and  he  would  hold  Lady 
Constance  in  his  power.  That  next  step  was  to  discover  whom 
she  visited  at  Fulham. 

In  the  evening,  as  it  grew  dusk,  he  resumed  his  rile  of  de- 
tective. Disguising  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  a  loose  travelling 
coat  and  cap,  he  revisited  the  spot  of  his  morning  adventure.  He 
turned  down  the  lane,  which  was  dark  and  solitary;  he  tried  the 
door  of  the  house  where  Lady  Constance  had  entered — it  vraa  fast, 
and  had  neither  bell  nor  knocker.  The  adjoining  house  was  Ui 
let,  and  the  garden  walls  were  too  high  for  him  to  see  over*  His 
next  proceeding  was  to  make  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
shops  were  at  some  little  distance,  all  petty  ones*  He  selected  a 
milk-shop  and  baker's  combined ;  he  chose  welL 

^  Who  lives  at  the  second  house  the  first  turning  fixnu  this 
road — a  kind  of  lane — I  forget  the  name  ? ' 

*  Priory  Walk,  sir  ? '  replied  the  woman  he  addressed. 

*  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  it.* 

*  Mr.  Schreiber,  sir,  a  literary  gent.  He  writes  for  the  news- 
papers, so  the  postman  tells  me ;  in  very  bad  health,  sir.  We 
sends  new  milk  every  morning.' 

Colonel  Despard  was  more  than  surprised ;  but,  after  all,  there 
might  be  a  former  governess  of  Lady  Constance  at  the  house — a 
wife  or  mother  of  the  literary  personage. 

^  There  is  a  Madame  Schreiber,  I  know.  Is  she  his  wife  or 
mother  ? ' 

^  Wife,  sir ;  wife  a  hactress,  sir ;  such  a  elegant-looking  lady,  bat 
she  is  almost  always  away  playing  in  the  provinces.  It's  a  pity  she 
can't  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  her  husband.  He's  so  deUcate 
he  never  goes  out,  but  only  walks  in  the  garden ;  they  only  keeps 
one  old  woman  as  servant,  sir.' 

The  Colonel  thanked  her,  and  left  the  shop  with  mingled 
feelings  of  exultation,  sorrow,  and  astonishment,  for  the  loquacious 
woman  had  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  ascertain.  Lady  Constance 
had  a  secret ! 

She,  the  high-bom,  beautiful,  proud  girl,  at  whose  feet  the 
scions  of  noble  houses  had  laid  their  coronets — she,  the  star  of 
fashion,  had  a  secret  I 

Why  had  she  visited  the  jeweller's  shop  that  morning  carrying 
a  box  ?  Why  did  she  now  never  appear  in  jewels  ?  This  mysteij 
he  would  fathom ;  he  would  begin  to-morrow.  Once  in  liis  power, 
she  should  writhe  under  his  lash. 

The  next  morning  Lady  Constance  appeared  at  tiie  breakfiut 
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table  at  her  usual  hour,  first  going  up  to  her  father  and  kissing 
him  affectionately. 

*  You  look  a  little  pale,  my  dear.  Your  frequent  headaches 
give  me  great  anxiety.  I  wish  you  would  consult  somebody. 
Are  you  sure  you  feel  equal  to  going  to  Court — so  much  standing 
is  £Ettiguing,  remember.' 

*  Dearest  father,  do  not  be  anxious  about  me.  I  am  in  perfect 
health,  thank  Heaven !  There  is  something — something  in  London 
that  does  not  suit  me.  Then,  so  many  parties,  so  many  balls ; 
I  don't  care  for  them  now.  I  shall  be  glad  when  they  are  over !  * 
She  sighed  involuntarily. 

'Constance,'  said  he  seriously,  *one  of  your  most  urgent 
suitors  was  here  yesterday.    He  wishes  to  speak  to ' 

*  I  know  who  you  mean,'  she  cried  gaily.  *  Prescott  told  me. 
He  is  coming  again  to-day.     Colonel  Mephistopheles.' 

*  Constance ! ' 

'Well,  he  is  like  him — that  is,  he  is  the  image  of  Eetsch's  out- 
lines of  him — ^lanky,  thin-jawed,  aquiline  nose,  yellow  skin,  and 
stony  eyes  of  pale  emerald,  that  pierce  through  one,  endeavouring 
to  read  every  thought,  every  feeling  of  the  heart.  He  is  my 
favourite  aversion.' 

*  If  these  are  indeed  your  true  sentiments  it  is  useless  to  speak 
more  of  his  purpose  in  calling  yesterday.' 

'  Quite  useless,  dear  father.  I  should  be  pleased  never  to  hear 
his  name  mentioned  again.  I  should  be  more  than  pleased  if  I 
never  saw  him  again,'  she  replied  very  earnestly,  with  a  little 
shudder. 

What  unseen  power  is  there  which  warns  us  of  the  approach  of 
evil  ?  Lady  Constance  felt  cold  and  chill  as  she  spoke  of  him ;  she 
had  a  natural  antipathy  for  Colonel  Despard,  which  circumstances 
had  heightened,  but  as  yet  she  was  unconscious  that  he  was  her 
enemy. 

About  one  o'clock  the  Colonel  arrived ;  he  carried  a  small 
morocco  jewel-case  in  his  hand.  He  was  ushered  into  a  large 
vacant  drawing-room,  where  he  waited  alone  for  a  considerable  time. 
Lady  Constance  particularly  disliked  the  custom  of  receiving  friends 
on  these  occasions,  and  having  herself  and  her  dress  criticised. 

A  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door — it  was  her  aunt.  Lady 
Tregelles,  who  had  called  for  her.  Colonel  Despard  became 
impatient  and  angry  ;  he  perceived  that  the  young  lady  did  not 
intend  granting  him  an  interview.  However,  the  door  was  now 
thrown  open,  and  she  entered  accompanied  by  her  father — a  slight 
bow  from  her,  and  no  extended  hand.  He  thought  her  lovelier 
than  ever.  She  was  dressed  in  a  rich  white  satin  dress,  embroidered 
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with  gold  pomegranates ;  her  train  was  of  verdita  bine  of  the  palegt 
shade,  similarly  arabesqued,  trimmed  with  priceless  laoe  and 
pomegranate  blossom*  Her  cdiffnie  -Ms  her  brown  hair,  drawn 
back  from  her  white  brow  and  tiiristed  with  real  pomegnoHte 
flowers  and  plumes ;  her  corsage  was  adorned  also  by  the  red 
flowers,  as  was  her  bouquet — all  sent  from  Italy  for  this  oocasicm 
hermetically  sealed.     She  wore  no  jewels. 

^We  are  in  haste,'  said  the  Marquess.  'Lady  Tregelles  is 
waiting.  We  must  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  some  other 
time,  Colonel.' 

*  Stay ! '  cried  the  Colonel  hastily ;  *  only  one  moment.  Lady 
Constance,  you  are  without  jewels.  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of 
accepting  these  rubies  ? '  Stepping  forward,  he  opened  the  case, 
which  contained  a  set  of  these  splendid  jewels.  For  one  instant  the 
young  lady  looked  astonished  at  the  offering;  she  then  said  calmly: 

*  I  thank  you.  Colonel  Despard,  for  your  kind  intentions,  but 
I  must  decline  accepting  them — I  dislike  wearing  ornaments ; '  she 
turned  from  him — but  he  had  not  yet  shot  his  parting  arrow. 

*  Forgive  me,  Lady  Constance,'  he  said,  in  an  offensively  ccm- 
fidential  undertone,  *but  wear  jewels — wear  them  for  your  own 
sake — unpleasant  remarks  are  being  made ! ' 

*  Sir ! '  cried  she,  in  indignation,  *  how  dare  you ! ' 

*  Stop,  Constance,'  exclaimed  the  Marquess.  *  Colonel  Despard 
means  well ;  as  an  old  friend  he  is  telling  us  confidentially  what 
the  world  says.  My  dear  child,  we  are  alone;  do  not  look  so  hurt, 
but  go  back  to  your  room  and  don  your  opals  and  diamonds  far 
my  sake.' 

She  stood  irresolute,  the  flush  of  pride  fading  slowly  from  her 
face,  leaving  it  of  lily  paleness.  *  Dearest  father,  for  your  sake  I 
would  do  much,  but  I  am  in  haste,  my  aunt  must  not  be  kept 
waiting.  I  promise  to  wear  ornaments,  however,  at  the  ball  to- 
night.' With  a  stiff  bend  to  the  Colonel,  she  tripped  away,  her 
train  over  her  arm. 

This  time  the  discomfited  suitor  was  foiled,  but  he  had  more 
poisoned  arrows  in  his  quiver.  As  for  Lady  Constance,  she  had 
read  the  hidden  innuendo  in  that  hateful  subdued  voice,  knowing 
now  that  she  had  an  enemy. 

Upon  entering  the  ball-room  of  Bridgewater  House,  Lady 
Constance,  as  usual,  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
admirers,  to  whom  was  now  added  the  young  Lord  Lavington. 
She  was  attired  in  white  satin,  with  diaphanous  draperies,  with 
the  same  fiowers  that  she  had  worn  at  the  Drawing-room,  nattual 
pomegranate-blossom,  but  she  had  donned  a  fine  set  of  pearls  which 
had  been  her  mother's — she  was  perfection.    u\<^,x\ze^  by  GoO^lc 
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Her  tablets  were  speedily  filled.  *No,  I  never  waltz  now/ 
said  she,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  of  the  young  nobleman,  *  but  I 
will  sit  and  talk  one  with  you  instead,  and  listen  to  your  experiences 
in  the  East.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  again ; '  she  spoke  in  the 
sweetest  of  voices.     <  We  have  missed  you,  Lord  Lavington.' 

*  It  is  worth  while  going  away  for  two  years  to  hear  you  say 
that,'  he  answered,  looking  pleased. 

*  I  think  all  men  should  travel  and  see  other  peoples  and  their 
customs ;  it  frees  them  from  prejudice,  as  there  is  generally  some- 
thing which  might  be  grafted  upon  our  own  with  advantage.  Yet 
too  much  travelling  is  unadvisable,  it  fosters  the  inclination  for  a 
roving,  unsettled  life.' 

*  Well,  after  a  man  has  travelled  sufiiciently  to  clear  the  cob- 
webs ofif  his  brain,  and  get  some  new  ideas,  what  would  you  advise 
him  to  do  ? ' 

*  Settle  down  on  his  estate,  and  take  care  of  his  own.' 

*  Then  I  shall  act  on  your  advice,  instead  of  running  over  to 
Australia.  I  will  settle  down  as  you  call  it,  see  that  my  poor 
people  have  model  cottages,  regular  wages,  the  children  sent  to 
school,  and  the  old  men  and  women  sitting  in  the  warm  chimney- 
comers,  the  men  smoking,  the  grannies  knitting,  for  the  rest  of 

their  lives.     I  remember  a  good  idea  of  poor  Harbury ^  here 

he  stopped,  suddenly  remembering  he  was  on  forbidden  ground. 
For  one  moment  there  was  a  pause.  Lady  Constance  sat  like  a 
statue ;  when  she  tried  to  speak,  her  voice  was  gone ;  with  true 
chivalry  he  pretended  not  to  notice  the  effect  of  his  words  and 
turned  his  eyes  elsewhere,  resumed  talking,  but  a  little  at  random, 
it  must  be  confessed.  However,  she  speedily  regained  her  com- 
posure, though  her  hands  trembled  somewhat. 

*  You  are  looking  tired.  Lady  Constance ;  this  is  a  fatiguing 
day  for  you,'  said  the  voice  of  Colonel  Despard,  who  had  sauntered 
up  to  her ;  *you  are  right  not  to  dance.' 

*  I  am  about  to  do  so  now,'  she  replied,  rising,  for  the  waltz 
had  terminated,  and  taking  Lord  Lavington's  oflFered  arm,  left 
him. 

He  was  foiled  again,  for  a  time,  but  waited  and  watched  for 
his  opportunity ;  he  knew  it  would  come  in  the  course  of  that 
evening ;  access  within  the  circle  of  Lady  Constance  was  di£Bcult, 
as  she  was  popular  with  young  ladies  of  her  own  age,  who,  loving 
her  well,  forgot  to  be  jealous. 

Thus,  when  she  sat  out  the  waltzes,  there  was  always  lively 
conversation  in  her  vicinity. 

*  You  all  appear  to  be  much  amused,'  said  Colonel  Despard  to 
a  lady.     *  May  I  be  admitted  as  a  listener  ? '  Cooale 
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*  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  here  a  little  sooner.  Mrs.  Fosbrooke 
has  been  entertaining  us  with  the  drollest  story — about  that  Lord 
Haden  who  has  married  his  cook — the  last  scandal  out.' 

*  No,  not  the  last,  I  have  one  newer  than  that.' 

*  Are  you  sure  it  is  true  ? ' 
« Quite.' 

*  Then  pray  let  us  hear  it.  Make  room  for  Colonel  Despard,  he 
has  a  good  story  to  tell  us ! ' 

Lady  Constance  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  lady  and 
Lord  Lavington,  yet  she  could  not  help  hearing  his  clear  incisive 
words. 

*  Well,  a  morning  or  two  ago,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  was 
by  chance  out  at  an  early  hour,  when,  in  passing  by  a  jeweller's 
shop,  a  lady  whom  he  thought  he  recognised,  though  she  was 
mufiSed  up  in  veils  and  wraps,  came  out  and  entered  a  common 
street  cab.'     Lady  Constance  started. 

*  This  sounds  promising ! '  cried  Mrs.  Fosbrooke. 

<  This  lady  is  so  distinguished,  is  of  such  high  rank — such  a 
star,  in  short,  of  the  fashionable  world — that  my  friend  followed  her, 
thinking  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  society ' 

*  A  duty — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! ' 

*  In  the  environs,  at  a  secluded  house,  the  cab  stopped,  the 
lady  alighted,  opened  a  door  in  the  garden-wall,  and  entered;  my 
friend  waited  a  considerable  time,  but  she  did  not  come  out  again.' 

*  I  see  nothing  in  that,'  observed  Mrs.  Fosbrooke.  *  Perhaps 
she  went  to  have  her  photograph  taken,  or  to  see  an  old  servant. 
Where  is  the  scandal,  pray  ? ' 

*  Wait  a  minute.  My  friend  ascertained  that  a  young  and  hand- 
some author  resided  there,  that  the  lady  was  a  constant  visitor, 
for  hours  together,  and  my  friend ' 

*  Why  does  not  Colonel  Despard  say  at  once  that  it  was  himself 
— ^his  description  is  too  graphic  for  second  hand ! '  exclaimed  Lady 
Constance,  suddenly  joining  in  the  conversation,  and  looking  at  him 
coldly  and  scornfully  with  her  beautiful  hazel  eyes  flashing,  and 
her  upper  lip  curling  haughtily. 

Their  eyes  met,  his  steel-like  ones  bore  an  expression  that 
she  could  not  mistake.  She  never  quailed,  though  she  under- 
stood him  perfectly ;  Lady  Constance  had  a  spirit  which  rose  to 
the  occasion. 

*  I  should  decidedly  say  that  your  veiled  lady  has  a  secret,' 
continued  she. 

*  Of  what  kind  ? '  he  asked. 

*  That,  as  a  duty  you  owe  to  society,  is  for  you  to  ascertain. 
Colonel  Despard,  you  must  dive  into  the  affair  as  soon  as  possible  j 
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suppose  we  say  to-morrow.'  As  this  was  the  Goloners  intention, 
he  was  disappointed  at  being  met  with  his  own  weapons. 

^  You  are  right,  Lady  Constance ;  my  friend  will  lose  no  time, 
perhaps  he  will  call  on  the  handsome  author  in  the  morning.' 

The  listeners  were  amused,  although  they  did  not  understand 
her  badinage — he  did.     She  defied  him. 

After  that  she  talked  gaily  and  with  animation,  and  completely 
ignored  him.  No  one  would  imagine  that  in  her  heart  the  beau* 
tLful  young  woman  trembled;  overwhelmed  with  anxiety,  its 
inward  cry  was,  *  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  '  A  lovely 
pink  suffused  her  usually  pale  cheek.  She  laughed,  she  was 
excited ;  the  Colonel  watched  her  like  a  basilisk. 

*  What  a  beautiful  waltz  I '  she  exclaimed  as  the  band  struck 
up ;  ^  it  is  new,  I  never  heard  it  before ;  it  is  really  tempting ; ' 
and  she  beat  time  on  the  floor  with  a  little  foot  cased  in  white 
satin  and  gold. 

^  Break  your  vow,  Lady  Constance,  and  allow  me  the  pleasure 
to ,'  said  a  gentleman. 

*  I  never  made  a  vow  I '  interrupted  she. 

^  Then  yield  to  the  temptation,'  cried  Lord  Lavington, 

^  I  think  I  must,  for  this  once !  and  I  must  dance  with  you — 
because  you  have  been  away  so  long ! ' 

Delightedly  the  young  man  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm, 
and  they  were  speedily  lost  to  the  Colonel's  astonished  eyes, 
amidst  the  crowd  of  dancers. 

'  I  am  out  of  practice,'  said  Lady  Constance  when  they  had 
reached  the  extreme  end  of  the  ball-room.  ^  I  must  rest.'  A 
settee  was  placed  in  a  recess,  surrounded  by  flowers,  here  she  sat 
down.    She  had  become  very  pale. 

'  Lord  Lavington,'  she  said  suddenly,  ^  you  mentioned  a  name 
an  hour  or  two  ago,  which  is  seldom  mentioned  now — never  to 
me.  The  unfortunate  are  generally  forgotten  by  the  happy  and 
prosperous.  Y(m  are  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  you  spoke 
kindly  of  him.' 

*  You  mean  Josselyn — he  was  an  early  friend  ;  although  five 
years  my  senior,  he  was  my  favourite  companion  at  Eton,  and  fought 
all  my  battles.  I  was  very  sorry  when  that  wretched  investiga- 
tion  took  place,  but  leaving  England  so  soon  after,  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  him.    Where  is  he — do  you  know  ? ' 

*  Hush !  Yes,  I  do  know.  Oh,  Lord  Lavington !  if  you  ever 
felt  a  friendship  for  him,  now  is  the  time  to  show  it.  He  is  ill, 
friendless — ^hiding  away  from  the  world,  which  has  deserted  him. 
Will  you  go  to  him  to-morrow,  and  take  him  away  to  the  country  ? ' 

<  Dear  Lady  Constance,  I  will  do  anything  you  wish ;  do  not 
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distress  yourself,'  for  she  looked  faint  and  her  lips  quivered.  The 
loyal  young  man  recognised  the  downfall  of  rose-coloured  hopes 
he  began  to  entertain,  and  saw  that  her  sudden  wish  to  waltz  was 
but  a  nwe  in  order  to  speak  with  him  quietly ;  he  sighed,  but  was 
true  to  the  core. 

*I  will  go  to  him  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning:  give  me 
the  address,'  said  he,  producing  a  tiny  tablet.  Lady  Constance 
wrote  down  *  Mr.  Schreiber,  2  Priory  Walk,  Fulham.'  <  You  will 
never  repent  this  kindness,  never.  Lord  Lavington;  there  are 
your  credentials,*  said  she,  presenting  them.  *  Now  I  will  seek 
Lady  Tregelles,  and  go  home.' 


Part  III. 

Colonel  Despard  visited  the  house  at  Fulham  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  following  day.    This  time  he  hanmiered  at  the  garden 

door in  vain ;  but  learned  from  a  policeman  who  stood  at  the 

top  of  the  lane,  watching  his  proceedings,  that  two  gentlemen  with 
portmanteaux  had  gone  away  in  a  cab,  nearly  two  hours  before, 
and  that  soon  after  the  old  servant  had  come  out,  locked  the  gate, 
and  departed  with  a  bundle.  *  Which  looks  as  if  they  was  all  oflF 
somewheres,'  remarked  the  observant  officer. 

<  I  will  set  a  watch  on  the  house,'  said  the  Colonel  to  himself; 
<  and  another  at  Grosvenor  Square.'  This  he  did  for  a  whole  week, 
without  any  results.  The  Fulham  house  remained  unvisited; 
and  Lady  Constance  rode  with  her  father  as  usual  every  morning, 
but  refrained  from  parties  or  the  opera  in  the  evening.  There- 
fore he  had  no  chance  of  meeting  her. 

The  week,  however,  terminated  more  eventfully  than  it  com- 
menced. 

One  morning  the  detective  on  duty  in  Grosvenor  Square 
rushed  into  the  Colonel's  apartments  at  the  Albany. 

*  The  young  lady  has  gone  away,  sir.  She  and  her  maid  went 
to  the  Great  Western  Terminus  this  morning.  They  have  left  by 
the  nine  o'clock  train  for  Worcester ! ' 

The  Colonel,  who  was  breakfasting,  sprang  up. 

'  There's  nothing  sly  in  it,  sir.  The  footmen  were  at  the  hall- 
door,  and  saw  the  trunks  put  up,  and  they  drove  off  in  a  brougham 
— all  fair  and  open.' 

*  Worcester — Worcester !    Why  has  she  gone  to  Worcester  ? ' 
Colonel  Despard  was  so  disturbed  at  this  news  that  he  set  out 

at  once  for  Grosvenor  Square ;  it  was  a  very  early  hou^  to  call,  but 
the  Colonel  had  his  reasons.  Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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*  You  are  the  very  man  I  wished  to  see !  *  exclaimed  the 
Marquess.  ^  Josselyn  Harbury  is  dying.  Constance  has  gone  to 
him — ^without  my  permission.  She  left  a  letter  for  me  telling  me 
her  destination — which  will  make  you  open  your  eyes.  Josseljn 
is  at  Harbury  Priors ! ' 

*  The  base -bom  rascal!  How  dare  he  set  foot  there ! '  cried  the 
Colonel,  with  concentrated  hatred. 

*  I  am  going  to  follow  her  at  once.' 
<  Never ! ' 

*  Yes ;  she  is  my  only  child.  I  shall  give  her  the  sanction  of 
my  presence, — of  course,  if  the  unfortunate  young  man  is  dying, 
the  sad  affair  will  end  satis&ctorily.  I  am  going  now.  Adieu, 
Despard.' 

*  I  will  accompany  you,'  said  the  Colonel  grimly. 

At  an  early  hour  that  morning  a  telegram  had  been  received 
by  Lady  Constance  firom  the  faithful  Lord  Lavington  which  caused 
her  to  leave  London  for  Harbury  Priors  at  once,  accompanied  by 
Prescott.  According  to  her  directions  a  letter  was  placed  beside 
her  father's  plate  on  the  breakfast  table ;  it  was  as  follows : 

*  My  dearest  Father, — Forgive  me,  as,  when  you  read  this,  I 
shall  be  on  my  way  to  Harbury  Priors.  Josselyn  is  there,  ill, 
perhaps  dying,  deserted  by  former  friends,  forgotten  by  the  world, 
I  feel  my  place  is  beside  him.     Father,  forgive  your  daughter, 

*  Constance.' 

At  first  the  Marquess  was  enraged ;  then  he  determined  to 
follow  her,  for  he  feared  society's  strictures;  she  held  too  pro- 
minent a  position  for  any  of  her  actions  to  be  unnoticed.  He 
was  about  to  start,  when  Colonel  Desj^rd  was  announced ;  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  two  gentlemen  travelled  together ;  but  a  ray  of 
enlightenment  had  shot  through  the  Colonel's  brain.  His  cousin 
Josselyn,  and  the  secluded  resident  in  Priory  Walk,  were  one  and 
the  same.  Jealousy,  rage,  hatred,  filled  his  breast,  rendering  him 
a  silent  companion  during  the  journey. 

Arrived  at  Worcester,  they  took  a  carriage,  and  travelled 
across  country,  arriving  at  Harbury  Priors  in  the  evening.  The 
sun  was  setting  in  liquid  gold,  throwing  its  beams  through  the 
tracery  of  the  young  green  leaves.  The  air  was  redolent  with  the 
perfume  of  the  chestnut  blossoms  and  wild  flowers  in  the  long 
avenue,  which  they  entered,  the  gates  being  partially  open ;  the 
lodge  beside  them  was  uninhabited.  In  the  course  of  three  years' 
neglect,  the  grass  had  sprung  up  over  the  roadway,  and  weeds 
had  climbed  the  fences.  It  was  melancholy  in  its  solitude.  The  r 
house  looked  deserted ;  but  the  noise  of  the  wheels  brought^*^^ 
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Evans  to  the  door.  This  old  servant  having  been  unproTided  far, 
through  the  non-production  of  the  will,  had  been  given  tbe 
charge  of  the  mansion,  until  the  disputed  ownership  conld  be 
decided. 

<  Lady  Constance  is  here,  I  suppose  ? '  said  the  Marquess. 

*  Yes,  my  lord,  she  has  been  here  some  time.* 

^  Tell  her  that  I  wish  to  see  her.  I  must  be  alone.  Colonel,* 
added  he. 

Evans  conducted  him  upstairs,  to  the  room  in  which  Lord 
Harbury  had  died.  The  bed  furniture  had  been  removed,  however, 
and  probably  Evans  had  ushered  the  Marquess  into  it  as  it  ad- 
joined the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  also  because  all  tbe  best 
apartments  below  were  shut  up. 

She  came  to  him  directly — throwing  herself  into  his  arms, 
sobbing  bitterly.    For  a  time  neither  spoke. 

*  Father — will  you  forgive  me  ? ' 

*  Under  such  circumstances  I  must.' 

*  Will  you  see  him  ? ' 
*Take  me  to  him.' 

She  led  the  way  to  the  neighbouring  room.  On  a  white- 
curtained  bed,  the  same  he  had  occupied  years  before,  lay  he  who 
had  been  the  handsome  noble  Josselyn  Harbury,  now  worn  to  a 
shadow,  pale  and  wan  ;  beside  him  was  his  early  friend,  Lord  Lav- 
ington.  The  poor  fellow's  eyes  brightened  as  the  Marqness  ad- 
vanced to  his  bedside,  and  tried  to  raise  himself  from  the  pillow. 

*God  bless  you  for  coming,'  said  he.  When  the  Marqness 
heard  the  once  familiar  voice  of  him  who  would  have  been  his 
son,  his  heart  softened,  the  pride  which  encased  it  melted  away ; 
he  took  Josselyn's  hand. 

*  My  poor  lad,'  said  he,  *  you  have  been  very  bad.* 

*  Constance,'  the  young  man  uttered  faintly, '  does  your  father 
know  all?' 

*  Know  what  ? '  cried  the  Marquess. 

*  Constance  is  my  wife ! ' 

*  What  I '  he  exclaimed,  starting  back,  and  dropping  the 
thin  hand  he  held. 

'When  Josselyn  lost  his  position — his  inheritance,  and  was 
left  penniless—  he  was  desperate  and  bent  upon  seeking  his  for- 
tune in  the  far  West.  But,  father,  I  could  not  spare  him — for  I 
knew  we  should  never  meet  again.  As  his  wife,  I  could  be  his 
one  friend  and  comfort,  for  he  was  deserted  by  all,  as  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime.  You  had  never  objected  to  him  before 
that  dreadful  time — the  licence  was  ready — so  we^^aoarriecL' 

The  Marquess  groaned.  Digitized  by  L^OOglC 
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*  Well,  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  he  fretted  at  his  position,  and 
became  so  ill  that  the  doctor  declared  only  his  native  air  could 
save  him.  Knowing  Evans  was  in  charge  here,  we  easily  induced 
him  to  receive  Josselyn — who  has  been  worse  through  his  journey, 
though  the  care  Lord  Lavington  has  so  kindly  given  him  is  beyond 
all  words  of  gratitude.  You  will  recover  now,  dearest,  for  my 
sake ! '    She  placed  her  hand  tenderly  on  his  brow. 

*  Dear  father — will  you  forgive  us  ? ' 

The  Marquess  looked  at  the  pallid  countenance,  thinking  to 
himself, '  He  never  can  recover,  so  I  may  as  well  do  so.' 

*  I  suppose  I  must,'  answered  he,  *  though  in  truth  I  feel  the  de- 
ception bitterly.'  But  he  took  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her,  and  once  more  pressed  Josselyn's  hand ;  then  he  left  the  room, 
followed  by  the  young  Lord  Lavington,  and  re-entered  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  where  Colonel  Despard  stood,  with  lowering  brow. 

*  Constance  is  married  to  Josselyn,  after  all.  Colonel,'  cried  he, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  ^  She  has  been  married  these 
three  years/ 

*  The  villain — ^the  double-dyed  villain — to  dare ! — What  will 
you  do  to  him  ? '  almost  shrieked  Despard.  He  had  never  im- 
agined this  could  be  the  case.  Astonishment  and  rage  almost 
maddened  him.  Then  he  sat  down,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands 
— ^he  had  lost  her ! 

For  some  little  time  both  the  other  gentlemen  were  silent, 
when  the  Marquess  suddenly  said, — 

'  What  is  that  shining  like  a  glowworm  on  the  floor  by  the 
wall  ? '  He  pointed  to  the  opposite  skirting,  where  a  parting  sun- 
beam cast  its  ray,  and  where  in  truth  an  object  glittered  brightly 
as  a  star. 

Lord  Lavington  went  up  to  inspect  it,  then  with  his  pen-knife 
extracted  from  under  the  woodwork,  where  it  lay  partially  hidden, 
a  ring. 

'  It's  a  remarkably  fine  diamond  ring,'  said  he,  examining  it — 
*  how  did  it  come  there,  I  wonder — I  declare  there  are  hinges — ^and 
here  is  a  keyhole.  It  is  a  cupboard ;  and  locked,'  said  he,  shaking 
it,  and  as  he  did  so,  something  fell  noisily  on  the  inside.  ^  That 
sounded  like  the  key ! '  said  he  ;  *  but  how  can  a  key  be  inside  a 
locked  cupboard — and  a  cupboard  it  is — for  it  is  against  the  outer 
wall!' 

^  Call  Evans,'  suggested  the  Marquess. 

Evans  speedily  entered.  *  Yes,'  he  said,  it  was  a  cupboard,  but 
never  used.  He  looked  at  the  ring,  but  did  not  recognise  it. 
Then  taking  the  key  from  the  door-lock  of  the  room,  he  applied  it 
to  the  cupboard.    It  opened.    The  closet  was  shallow ;  within  it 
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lay  a  mass,  an  indefinable  black  mass  of  something  which  fell 
forward  into  the  room.  A  horror,  too  sad,  too  dreadful  to 
gaze  upon !  It  was  all  that  remained  of  Richard  Cowlingshaw ! 
From  one  skeleton  hand  the  ring  had  dropped,  the  other  still  held 
some  papers.     Evans,  horritied,  placed  them  on  the  table. 

Colonel  Despard  lifted  his  head  from  his  hands,  looked  at  the 
papers,  then  he  cast  one  glance  at  the  horrible  heap  on  the  floor, 
and  fled,  rushing  from  the  house  as  if  pursued  by  fiends,  as  doubt- 
less he  was  in  his  conscience,  for  it  had  been  he  who,  by  the  offer 
of  an  enormous  bribe,  in  tempting  his  victim's  cupidity,  had  lured 
him  to  his  wretched  death.  To  avoid  detection,  the  lawyer  had 
stepped  into  the  closet,  locking  himself  in  for  safety.  Of  heavy 
frame,  heated  by  his  hurried  walk,  he  became  suffocated  Arom 
want  of  air,  and  doubtless  had  expired  at  once  by  asphyxia. 
The  papers  were  manifold,  and  included  the  will  and  the  marriage 
certificate  of  Lord  and  Lady  Harbury,  which  had  been  solemnised 
in  a  Lutheran  church,  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  war  at  Sedan — 
thus  accounting  for  none  of  the  rewards  offered  in  the  newspaper 
advertisements  from  time  to  time,  both  in  France  and  Belgium, 
having  been  claimed. 

Joy  seldom  kills.  Beatored  to  his  rightful  position,  Josselyn 
slowly  recovered  his  health.  His  first  proceeding  was  to  have  the 
wing  of  the  mansion  where  the  remains  of  Mr.  Cowlingshaw  were 
discovered  razed  to  the  ground,  the  site  being  converted  into  a 
flower-garden. 

Colonel  Despard  was  never  again  received  by  the  Marquess,  or 
Lord  and  Lady  Harbury ;  for  in  the  breast-pocket  of  the  lawyer's 
coat  was  found  the  telegram  he  received  on  the  morning  of  his 
death,  signed '  Roden,'  one  of  the  Colonel's  christian  names,  proving 
a  plot  between  them,  for  the  one  to  obtain  a  title,  the  other  to 
augment  his  fortune,  in  which,  by  the  mysterious  workings  of 
Providence,  they  were  defeated. 

JESSIE  MACLEOD. 
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Adela  sits  in  her  ancient  hall, 

Fair  Lady  Adela,  stately  and  tall ; 

The  blushes  rise  at  the  thought  of  her  love, 

As  she  gazes  on  young  De  Winton's  glove 

Aud  dreams  of  the  might  that  masters  all. 

To-morrow  shall  all  the  country-side 
Hail  her  as  young  De  Winton's  bride, 
And  the  olden  feud  shall  be  done  away 
That  hath  parted  their  houses  many  a  day, 
Since  love  is  victor  o'er  hate  and  pride. 

There  is  a  presence  within  the  room 

That  seems  to  add  to  the  chamber's  gloom ; 

And  whose  is  the  face,  with  an  evil  glare. 

That  lowers  above  that  lady's  chair, 

A  face  that  looks  as  it  threatened  doom  ? 

Nothing  she  recks,  that  lady  bright, 

As  smiling  she  sits  in  the  warm  lamp-light, 

Of  how  the  spirit  of  bad  Sir  Hugh 

Has  come  to  visit  the  earth  anew, 

As  if  he  were  fiiin  once  more  to  fight. 

It  was  wild  Sir  Hugh,  in  a  mad  carouse, 

Began  the  feud  with  De  Winton's  house, 

For  a  light  love's  sake,  when  the  years  were  young  ; 

Maidens  have  wept  and  widows  have  wrung 

Full  oft  since  then  for  lover  and  spouse. 
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*Twas  he  the  gauntlet  of  steel  that  cast 
In  De  Winton's  face  in  the  days  long  past ; 
And  now  from  his  prison-house  Sir  Hugh 
Is  loosed  that  this  sight  may  make  him  rue. 
This  is  his  bitterest  penance  and  last. 

Never  a  rattle  the  armour  gave 

As  the  spectre  came  from  the  mouldering  grave, 

But  the  open  vizor  gave  to  sight 

A  £eu;e  that  the  life  of  a  man  might  blight, 

Though  his  stalwart  heart  were  ne'er  so  brave. 

He  might  not  stir,  and  he  might  not  speak, 
But  only  gaze  on  her  flushing  cheek, 
And  know  that  his  foeman's  chosen  bride 
Was  the  last  of  his  race,  who  in  maiden  pride 
Shows  yet  so  innocent  and  so  meek. 

And  he  must  know,  as  he  looked  thereon. 
How  wrong  was  conquered  and  right  had  won, 
How  gauntlet  of  steel  by  a  perfumed  glove 
Was  foiled,  and  hate  and  pride  by  love, 
And  the  olden  feud  was  over  and  done. 

B.  MONTGOMERIE  BANKIKQ. 
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%  Cale  of  tfie  f  Iptng  ^tott^man. 

George  Fabey  is  the  head  of  an  opulent  city  firm.  His  rise  was 
rapid ;  and  the  very  singular  circumstance  to  which  he  owed  his 
success  is  worth  recounting.  When  he  was  twenty-four — and  that 
is  only  sixteen  years  ago — ^he  was  a  commercial  traveller  in  the 
employment  of  the  house  in  which  he  is  now  chief  partner.  At 
that  time  the  business  was  only  of  moderate  dimensions.  Farey 
was  mostly  engaged  in  travelling  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland.  Perhaps  he  had  been  selected  for  these  districts  on 
account  of  his  nationality,  because,  although  he  had  been  bom  in 
London,  his  father  was  a  Scotchman. 

On  a  certain  occasion  about  the  beginning  of  winter,  Farey 
was  making  the  journey  between  Glasgow  and  London  by  the 
night  express.  On  starting  he  had  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
getting  a  second-class  carriage  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the  prospect 
of  enjoying  a  good  sleep  without  interruption.  Had  there  been 
any  persons  of  dubious  appearance  in  the  compartment,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  slept  at  all,  as  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  been  collecting 
for  his  employers.  When  the  train  reached  Carlisle  he  laid  aside 
his  newspaper,  and  began  to  arrange  his  rug  and  other  wraps,  so 
as  to  lie  down.  He  again  congratulated  himself  upon  being  alone. 
Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  however,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man entered  the  carriage  carrying  a  black  leather  bag.  His  bag 
was  evidently  very  heavy,  as  it  was  only  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  could  place  it  in  the  rack.  He  had  just  caught  the  train  in 
time,  as  it  now  started  before  he  was  able  to  sit  down.  Though 
Farey  would  have  preferred  to  have  remained  alone,  or,  failing  that, 
would  have  preferred  that  several  people  had  entered  the  carriage, 
yet  on  glancing  at  his  fellow-traveller  he  felt  reassured.  He  was  a 
little,  mild-looking  man,  of  decidedly  clerical  appearance.  He 
was  respectably  dressed  in  black,  and  wore  spectacles.  Farey 
noticed  the  stranger  looking  anxiously  at  him  once  or  twice  as  if 
he  were  possessed  with  the  same  concern  as  himself  respecting 
his  companion.  There  was  certainly  a  wistful  expression  in  the 
old  man's  face,  so  Farey  resolved  to  speak  to  him. 

*  May  I  ask,'  he  said,  *  how  hi  you  are  travelling  ? ' 

*  To  the  end  of  the  journey,'  was  the  reply;  *you,  too,  I  suppose, 
are  bound  for  London  ? ' 
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^  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  am  nervons  about  travelling  alone 
during  the  night ;  and  I  have  good  reason  at  present  for  desiring 
to  have  no  person  of  suspicious  appearance  as  my  companion.* 

^  I  do  not  come  under  that  head,  then/  said  Farey,  laughing. 

^  Certainly  not.  I  am  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  when  I 
see  him  I  know  a  man  upon  whom  I  can  rely.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  therefore,  that  I  am  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  valu* 
able  property  in  that  bag,  and  your  assurance  that  we  shall  be 
together  till  we  reach  Euston  has  relieved  me  of  some  anxiety.' 

To  a  keener-witted  man  than  Greorge  Farey,  these  words  might 
have  savoured  of  the  wile  commonly  manifested  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Confidence  trick.  But  though  shrewd  enough  in  some 
things,  Farey  was  never  distinguished  for  exceptional  sagacity  and 
penetration.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  has  caused  so 
many  of  his  friends  to  wonder  at  his  great  success  in  life. 
Although  he  was  not  so  weak-minded  as  to  return  this  confidence 
which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  indulging  in  the  sleep 
which  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of. 

*  I  quite  understand  your  feeling,'  he  said. 

*  Were  I  travelling  by  day  no  such  anxiety  would  ever  have 
entered  my  mind,  but  when  a  journey  must  be  made  throughout 
the  night  and  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  there  is  more 
reason  for  disquiet,  which  however,  as  I  have  said,  has  in  my  case 
now  entirely  disappeared.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  sir,'  replied  Farey.  The  old  gentle- 
man continued  to  look  at  him  wistfully,  as  if  there  was  something 
else  that  he  wished  to  tell  him.    At  last  he  said, 

*  We  have  a  long  journey  before  us,  and  if  anything  untoward 
should  happen  to  me,  I  should  like  you  to  take  care,  of  the  property 
contained  in  my  bag.' 

^  I  shall  do  as  you  wish ;  but  I  hope  that  no  necessity  will  arise 
for  obliging  you  in  that  way.' 

'At  the  best,  young  man,  life  is  precarious,  and  during  a 
night  passed  in  "The  Flying  Scotchman"  its  hazards  are  not 
diminished.' 

He  must  be  a  parson,  thought  Farey,  for  there  is  no  business 
man  who  would  talk  in  that  style. 

*  We  shall  each  have  a  whole  seat,'  he  said,  *  so  we  ought  to 
sleep  most  of  the  way.' 

*  I  am  sorry  I  can  never  sleep  in  a  train,  so  I  usually  occupy 
my  time  in  reading,'  and  the  old  gentleman  forthwith  produced 
a  volume  which  he  opened. 

*  I  shall  not  disturb  you,'  said  Farey,  laughing.     Then  he  lay 
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down,  wrapped  his  rug  round  him  and  in  ten  minutes  was  fast 
asleep.  Farey  had  slept  for  several  hours,  when  he  awoke  with  a 
start.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  old  gentleman's  fece,  who 
was  looking  benevolently  at  him.  He  stooped  and  picked  up 
something  from  the  floor. 

*  This  letter,'  he  said,  *  must  have  fallen  from  your  pocket 
while  you  slept.'  Farey  thanked  him,  and  took  the  letter. 
Then  instinctively  he  felt  for  his  pocket-book,  and  found  that 
it  was  safe.  *  We  have  just  stopped  at  Preston,'  said  his  com- 
panion, and  Farey  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw  the  train  was 
not  behind  time.  He  was  barely  awake,  and  lying  down  he 
almost  immediately  fell  asleep  again.  When  he  next  awoke  he 
jumped  up  with  a  vague  sensation  of  alarm.  To  his  surprise 
he  found  himself  alone  in  the  carriage.  He  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  saw  that  he  had  only  been  about  an  hour  asleep,  and  he 
knew  that  during  that  time  the  train  had  not  stopped.  He 
hastily  took  out  his  pocket-book,  but  found  that  his  money  was 
safe.  Where  could  the  old  gentleman  have  gone  ?  Farey  looked 
under  the  seats,  but  there  was  no  one  there.  He  consisted  his 
Bradshaw,  and  assured  himself  that  he  was  correct  in  believing 
the  train  had  not  stopped.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  rack,  and  there 
in  the  same  position  as  before  he  saw  the  black  bag.  Farey  could 
not  now  doubt  that  the  old  gentleman  must  have  leapt  from  the 
train.  He  tried  the  doors,  but  both  were  fast ;  but  then  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  while  standing  on  the  footboard  to  close 
the  door,  ere  he  took  his  fatal  leap ;  and  with  the  express  running 
at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  that  leap  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  feital.  As  Farey  remembered  the  odd  appearance 
of  the  man,  and  his  strange  conversation,  he  became  convinced 
that  the  suicide  had  been  deliberately  planned.  He  especially 
recalled  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  possibility  of  some  accident 
happening,  and  the  charge  that  had  been  given  him  concerning 
the  bag.  But  what  would  the  consequences  be,  Farey  asked 
himself,  if  the  man  was  lying  killed  close  to  the  railway,  and  the 
bag  was  found  in  his  possession  ?  A  cold  sweat  broke  upon  the 
young  man's  brow  at  the  very  thought.  He  did  not  fear  being 
convicted  of  having  thrown  the  old  gentleman  from  the  carriage, 
though  such  a  dread  would  not  have  been  groundless ;  but  the 
very  idea  of  being  involved  in  an  investigation  and  possible  trial 
filled  him  with  dismay.  He  did  not,  of  course,  contemplate  this 
contingency  when  he  had  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  bs^,  and  he 
now  felt  himself  absolved  frx>m  the  rash  promise  he  had  made 
regarding  it.  He  hated  the  very  sight  of  it,  and  its  very  proximity 
made  him  feel  profoundly  uncomfortable.     Once  he  lowered  one 
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of  the  windows  with  the  intention  of  pitching  the  bag  out;  but 
he  reflected  that  he  had  no  right  to  take  such  a  step,  especially 
as  he  had  been  told  its  contents  were  valuable,  and  they  might 
fall  into  improper  hands  ;  so  he  resolved  not  even  to  touch  it.  He 
felt  inclined  to  go  into  another  carriage  the  first  time  the  train 
stopped,  but  he  thought  that  the  guard  would  be  certain  to  notice 
him,  and  it  might  afterwards  be  considered  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance. He  therefore  decided  to  remain  where  he  was  till  the 
train  reached  Euston,  and  then  to  hurry  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Some  porter  would  take  the  bag  to  the  lost  luggage  office, 
and  if  necessary  at  the  inquest,  when  it  was  impossible  that  any 
felonious  .motives  could  be  imputed  to  him,  he  would  come  for- 
ward and  tell  what  he  conjectured  must  have  taken  place  while 
he  was  asleep.  But  he  shrank  from  the  notoriety  which  would 
attach  to  his  name  if  it  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  connection 
with  this  aflFair  while  it  still  remained  a  mystery.  Though  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow  at  heart,  it  will  be  understood  that  George 
Farey  was  neither  a  hero  nor  remarkable  for  cleverness. 

Neither  at  Rugby,  Bletchley,  nor  Willesden  Junction  did  any 
one  come  into  the  carriage,  and  when  the  train  at  last  arrived  at 
Euston,  Farey  carrying  his  wraps  and  his  own  bag  leapt  on  to  the 
platform.  He  was  walking  away  and  quickened  his  steps,  when 
he  heard  the  porter,  who  had  opened  the  door  for  him,  say,  ^  All 
right,  sir,  I'll  bring  your  other  bag.'  Farey  hurried  to  a  hansom, 
and  giving  the  driver  his  address  jumped  in  and  was  driven 
quickly  away.  He  congratulated  himself  on  his  escape.  That 
porter,  he  thought,  will  if  necessary  prove  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  taking  the  black  bag.  He  soon  reached  his  lodgings  in  Grower 
Street,  and  after  handing  the  cabman  his  fare  he  was  going  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  house,  when  the  man  said,  *  You  are  forget- 
ting this  again,  sir ;  the  porter  just  swung  it  up  as  I  had  started.' 
Then  Farey  on  turning  felt  a  heavy  weight  descend  into  his  arms, 
that  caused  the  other  things  he  was  carrying  to  fall.  ^  It  ain't 
light  either,'  observed  the  cabman,  as  he  drove  oflF;  while  Farey 
astounded,  and  rooted  to  the  spot,  stood  gazing  at  the  black  bag. 
He  carried  it  into  the  house  with  his  other  things.  He  had  no  time 
now  to  think  of  the  matter,  because  as  soon  as  he  had  tubbed, 
dressed,  and  taken  breakfast  he  would  need  to  go  to  business. 

While  he  was  returning  home  in  the  evening  Farey  bought  a 
newspaper,  expecting  to  read  some  account  of  the  event  that  had 
been  running  in  his  head  all  day.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  be 
able  to  conmiunicate  with  the  relations  of  the  deceased  gentleman, 
as  his  name  and  address  would  probably  be  given.  But  the 
evening  papers  contained  no  allusion  to  the  matter.    Next  mom- 
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ning  it  was  with  some  pertnrbation  that  he  opened  his  Telegraphj 
but  the  tragedy  was  not  mentioned  there ;  and  later  in  the  day 
he  searched  several  other  papers  in  vain.  Several  days  passed, 
but  no  tidings  relating  to  the  affair  reached  him.  But  for  the 
appearance  of  the  bag,  he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  have  been  dreaming  during  his  journey  from  the  North, 
or  that  he  had  been  possessed  by  some  hallucination. 

Farey  now  put  some  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  re- 
questing the  relatives  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  travelled 
by  the  train  specified,  on  the  given  date,  and  who  had  since 
disappeared,  to  communicate  with  him,  when  they  would  hear  of 
something  to  their  advantage.  But  "these  notices  which  he 
inserted  in  several  newspapers  produced  no  satisfactory  result, 
and  after  spending  about  two  pounds  in  this  way  Farey  resolved 
to  stop,  as  he  could  not  afford  any  more. 

A  month  passed,  and  at  last  he  decided  to  open  the  bag,  hoping 
that  he  would  find  within  it  some  clue  that  would  enable  him  to 
restore  it  to  the  relatives  of  the  eccentric  owner. 

It  was  locked,  and  he  had  no  key  that  would  fit,  so  carrying 
the  bag  into  his  sitting-room,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  he 
prised  it  open  with  a  chisel.  The  first  thing  he  took  out  was  a 
small  brown-paper  parcel,  from  which  there  slipped  upon  the 
table  the  most  splendid  diamond  necklace  he  had  ever  seen. 
Farey  did  not  know  much  about  precious  stones,  but  he  was  able 
to  realise  the  great  value  of  these  superb  brilliants,  which  almost 
dazzled  him  with  their  lustre.  He  had  never  seen  anything  so 
fine  in  a  jeweller's  window.  Wrapped  in  another  piece  of 
paper  he  found  a  tiara,  scarcely  less  magnificent  than  the  neck- 
lace. Then  he  took  from  the  bag  several  bracelets,  lockets,  and 
rings,  all  of  the  most  costly  description.  He  next  came  upon  a 
roll  of  paper,  which,  he  found,  consisted  of  banknotes.  The  notes 
were  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  those  of  country  banks ;  among  them 
were  a  great  number  of  Scotch  one-pound  notes,  but  many  were 
for  five  and  ten  pounds,  while  some  were  for  larger  figures.  It 
was  a  large  roll,  and,  roughly  estimating  the  amount,  he  concluded 
it  must  exceed  two  thousand  pounds.  Finally,  from  a  number  of 
small  parcels,  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  he  took  more 
than  a  thousand  sovereigns,  and  knew  at  last  that  the  heaviness 
had  been  caused  by  the  weight  of  gold.  Dazzled  and  overwhelmed, 
he  sat  for  a  long  time  gazing  at  the  wealth  that  covered  his  table. 
At  last  he  restored  it  to  the  bag,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
sovereigns,  which  he  retained,  in  order  to  buy  a  safe  next  morning, 
to  guard  the  treasure,  iand  also  to  pay  for  the  advertisements, 
which  be  intended  to  publish  more  fully  than  before,  in  order 
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to  discover  the  owners  of  this  property,  as  he  had  looked  in  the 
bag  in  vain  for  any  address  or  scrap  of  writing  that  might  fomisli 
him  with  a  clue  to  them.  As  before,  however,  nothing  came  of 
his  advertisements.  Many  people,  he  found,  had  lost  elderly 
relations  in  a  mysterious  fashion,  and  would  gladly  inherit  any 
wealth,  which  they  had  left  behind,  but  none  of  these  missing  in- 
dividuals apparently  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  fellow-traveller 
on  the  London  and  North-Westem  railway.  Soon  he  had  to  go 
to  the  North  again,  and  on  his  return  journey,  he  half  expected, 
when  he  awoke  from  a  brief  sleep,  to  see  the  old  gentleman  sitting 
opposite  him;  but  during  the  long  ride  no  supernatural  phe* 
nomenon  of  any  kind  was  manifested. 

The  bag,  awaiting  a  claimant,  was  quite  secure,  locked  in  the 
safe ;  but  Farey  now  began  to  think  he  ought  to  communicate 
the  facts  to  the  proper  authorities.  But  he  was  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  very  same  scruples  that  had  formerly  prompted 
him  to  avoid  keeping  his  promise  to  the  former  owner.  While 
he  deliberated  upon  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue  a  new  and 
startling  theory  presented  itself.  Was  it  possible  the  old  gentle- 
man had  meant  him  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  bag ;  in  other 
words,  had  constituted  him  his  heir  ?  He  remembered  the  benevo- 
lent e3cpression  with  which  he  had  regarded  him,  and  the  wistful 
look  in  his  eyes  while  he  spoke  of  the  precarious  nature  of  life.  He 
had  probably  put  his  wealth  into  this  form,  and,  tired  of  life,  had 
sought  some  one  who,  he  thought,  would  make  a  better  use  of  his 
riches  than  himself.  The  statement  he  had  made,  of  being  a 
good  judge  of  character  seemed  to  support  this  view.  In  his  leap 
from  the  train,  perhaps  he  had  fallen  into  a  river,  and  been  carried 
fer  from  the  railway,  or,  it  might  be,  into  the  sea.  Or  he  might 
have  fallen  into  a  ravine,  while  the  train  was  crossing  a  bridge, 
and  his  body  might  be  still  lying  there  undiscovered.  It  was  even 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  he  had  survived  his  leap,  and, 
continuing  his  eccentric  behaviour,  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  world.  The  proverb,  that  *  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,' 
may  account  for  Farcy's  idea  that  the  old  gentleman  had  meant 
him  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  bag.  Farey  was  in  love,  and 
though  not  of  a  romantic  disposition,  he  had  never  even  been 
introduced  to  the  young  lady  who  had  won  his  heart.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Jesson,  the  senior  partner  of  the  iSnn  in 
whose  employment  he  was,  and  she  was  therefore  in  a  station  so 
much  superior  to  his  own,  that  he  had  almost  despaired  of  ever 
being  able  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

Ella  Jesson  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  sometimes  came  to  the 
office  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  accompany  her  father  home  to 
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their  Buburban  residence,  and  it  was  on  these  occasions  that  Fare; 
had  seen  her*  He  knew  that  if  he  possessed  a  claim  to  the  wealth 
in  his  possession,  he  would  be  able  to  start  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  come  forward  as  an 
eligible  suitor  for  the  girl  he  loved.  He  could  not,  however,  yet 
reconcile  himself  to  appropriating  his  strange  legacy — for  such 
he  now  deemed  it — so  meanwhile  he  was  waiting  to  see  if  any 
fresh  light  would  be  shed  upon  the  matter. 

Several  months  passed  by,  when  one  day  Mr.  Jesson  requested 
him  to  step  into  his  private  room.  *  I  am  sorry,  Farey,'  he  said, 
*  to  tell  you  that  after  this  month  we  shall  have  no  further  need 
of  your  services.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir.  Will  you  please  tell  me  in  what 
way  I  have  failed  to  give  you  satisfaction  ? ' 

*  You  are  the  best  traveller  we  ever  had,'  replied  Mr.  Jesson, 
feelingly,  *  but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you — confidentially,  of  course — 
that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  suspend  payment,  and  when  we 
start  afresh,  we  shall  of  necessity  curtail  our  transactions  greatly, 
and  shall  have  no  traveller.' 

The  firm,  though  its  business  was  not  extensive,  was  one  of 
old  standing  and  highly  respectable,  and  apart  from  the  loss  of 
his  situation,  Farey  was  genuinely  grieved  to  learn  their  difficulties. 
He  pondered  for  a  little  and  then  said : 

*  May  I  ask  how  much  it  would  take  to  set  you  right  ? ' 

On  hearing  this  question,  Mr.  Jesson  looked  sharply  at  his 
traveller,  and  something  in  the  young  man's  expression  seemed  to 
influence  the  merchant  considerably,  for  speaking  eagerly  he  said  : 

*  Five  thousand  would  be  enough.  If  you  know  anyone  who 
would  advance  you  that  sum,  or  if  you  could  raise  it  in  any  way, 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  take  you  into  partnership.  The 
money  would  be  quite  safe,  and  if  you  think  it  would  lead  to 
any  result,  I  will  go  through  our  books  with  you,  and  explain  our 
position.' 

*  Grive  me  till  to-morrow  to  think  it  over,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Very  good,'  said  Mr  Jesson  with  a  hopeful  expression.  Then 
he  grasped  the  young  man's  hand  firmly,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
free  for  the  rest  of  that  day. 

In  his  subsequent  deliberations  Farey  was  perhaps  chiefly 
influenced  by  his  love  for  Ella  Jesson,  and  by  the  thought  of  the 
pain  and  loss  she  would  suffer  by  her  father's  bankruptcy.  The 
merchant's  assertion  that  the  money  would  be  quite  safe  had  also 
great  weight  with  Farey,  as  he  knew  Mr.  Jesson  was  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  These  influences  proved  stronger  than 
his  compunctions,  and  next  day  he  paid  in  to  the  account  of  the  firm 
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five  thousand  pounds.  A  German  diamond  merchant  had  advanced 
two  thousand  pounds  on  the  secuiit;  of  the  jewels ;  and  in  this  way 
the  sum  required  was  made  up. 

The  affairs  of  Jesson  &  Co.,  owing  to  Farcy's  substantial  aid, 
were  soon  in  a  prosperous  condition  again.  From  the  time  when 
Farcy  was  taken  into  partnership  the  business  seemed  gradually 
to  develop,  till  it  became  a  large  and  flourishing  concern.  The 
junior  partner  had  now  many  opportunities  of  meeting  Miss  Jesson, 
and  after  a  year's  courtship  they  were  married. 

•  ••••••• 

Four  years  passed  by ;  his  father-in-law  had  now  retired,  and 
Farey  was  standing  in  Mr.  Jesson's  shoes,  a  successful  merchant. 
It  was  the  christening  day  of  his  second  child,  and  a  few  friends 
had  been  invited  to  dinner.  They  were  still  seated  at  table,  when 
a  message  was  brought  to  the  host  that  a  person  had  called  who 
desired  to  see  him  on  important  business.  Farey  excused  him- 
self, and  went  at  once  to  the  library,  into  which  the  visitor  had 
been  shown.  On  entering  the  room  he  started  back  overcome  by 
surprise,  for  there  sitting  before  him  was  the  old  gentleman  who 
had  vanished  from  the  railway  carriage  five  years  ago.  It  was 
impossible  to  mistake  him,  though  his  appearance  was  considerably 
altered.  He  was  not  quite  so  respectably  dressed,  nor  was  his 
expression  so  benignant ;  indeed  his  lower  lip  seemed  to  hang  in 
a  way  that  gave  him  an  almost  sinister  and  ugly  look.  <  There 
is  no  need  to  introduce  myself,'  he  said,  *  for  I  see  you  know  me. 
What  made  you  walk  off  with  that  bag  of  mine  ? ' 

He  spoke  in  a  vindictive  tone;  he  had  risen,  and,  though  short 
in  stature,  he  had  a  threatening  appearance. 

*  I  assure  you,'  replied  Mr.  Farey,  *  that  I  had  no  wish  to  take 
your  bag,  in  fact  it  was  against  my  will ! ' 

*  Ay ! '  interrupted  the  old  fellow  ironically ;  *  ycm,  tell  that  to 
a  jury — that  you  carried  off  property  worth  ten  thousand  pounds, 
agaii/Mit  yowr  wiU — and  see  if  they'll  believe  you!  But  you  seem 
to  have  made  a  good  use  of  it.  You  were  a  bagman — ^no  pun 
meant — when  I  met  you,  and  now  I  find  you  with  a  villa  in  Sur- 
biton,  for  which  111  undertake  to  say  you  pay  a  bigger  rent  than 
your  whole  screw  at  that  time  ! ' 

^  I  am  ready  to  return  to  you  your  bag  and  its  contents,'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Farey,  whofe  temper  was  rising;  *you  seem  to  forget 
that  you  requested  me  to  take  care  of  them.' 

*  Can't  remember  it ;  and  you  won't  get  a  jury  to  believe  it. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  got  the  jewels  now  ?  * 

*  I  shall  get  them.' 

*  Where  are  they  ? '  ^^^^^^  byGoOgk 
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*  In  the  caxe  of  Mr.  Samuel.* 

^  So  you  have  pawned  them !  just  as  I  thought.  Well,  in  that 
case,  I  won't  have  them  back  at  all,  but  you  must  pay  me  their 
value.  How  am  I  to  know  that  Samuel  hasn't  put  in  other  stones 
of  inferior  worth  ?  I  won't  have  them  now.  My  diamonds  were 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  there  was  three  thousand  in  cash ;  so 
with  interest,  we'll  say  fifteen  thousand,  and  I  won't  take  a  farthing 
less,  as  a  court  of  justice  would  not  award  me  a  smaller  sum,  not 
to  speak  of  certain  other  penalties  that  might  be  inflicted  on  you.' 

The  old  man  had  a  determined  look,  and  Farey  saw  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  appeal  to  his  generosity.  If  he  took  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  out  of  his  business  to  meet  this  extortionate 
claim,  Mr.  Farey  knew  he  would  be  ruined,  and  as  the  alternative 
he  was  threatened  with  dishonour ;  for  he  thought  that  his  visitor 
had  spoken  the  truth  in  saying  that  his  version  of  the  matter  would 
not  be  believed.  There  was  a  silver  inkstand  on  the  table  near 
the  old  man,  and  while  Mr.  Farey  was  deliberating  on  what  course 
he  ought  to  pursue,  he  saw  his  visitor  suddenly,  and  as  though 
the  movement  were  half-unconscious,  draw  his  thumb-nail  along  this 
inkstand,  apparently  to  test  whether  it  was  genuine  silver  or  plated. 
The  action  was  a  singular  one,  and,  on  seeing  it,  the  conviction  in- 
stinctively rose  in  Mr.  Farcy's  mind  that  the  man  before  him  was 
a  burglar.  The  contents  of  the  black  bag  had  been  the  fruits  of  a 
robbery ! 

It  was  only  with  a  great  effort  that  he  could  control  his 
emotion,  as  he  said : 

^  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum,  and  it  is  only  with 
great  diflSculty  that  I  could  raise  it ;  so  I  hope  that  you  will  give 
me  till  to-morrow  night  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  see  whether 
I  can  meet  your  demand.' 

*  Very  good,'  was  the  reply.  *  You  shall  have  till  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  shall  return  then  at  the  same  hour.  But  remember, 
I  won't  wait  any  longer,  and  shall  expect  to  get  the  first  instalment 
of  my  money  then — in  cash.' 

When  Mr.  Farey  returned  to  his  guests,  it  was  easy  for  them 
to  see  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

Next  morning  he  did  not  go  to  business.  While  he  had  been 
engaged  in  commercial  travelling  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Scotland  Yard  detective  named  Snell,  in  whose  company  he 
had  several  times  made  long  journeys  by  rail.  It  now  occurred 
to  him  that  this  man  might  be  able  to  aid  him  in  his  dilemma;  so 
he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Snell's  private  address  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  begged  the  detective  to  come  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible.    Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Snellmade  his  appearance 
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in  response  to  his  request.  On  seeing  the  detective,  Mr.  Farey's 
peace  of  mind  was  jyartly  restored,  and  he  began  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  affair.  No  sooner  had  he  mentioned  the  date  and 
the  appearance  of  the  little  clerical -looking  man  at  Carlisle,  than 
a  gleam  cf  intelligence  came  into  the  detective's  eyes.  When  Mr. 
Farey  had  finished  his  story  he  asked : 

*  Do  you  think  you  can  help  me  ? ' 

^Before  I  can  answer  that  question,'  said  the  detective,  ^I 
must  first  ask  you  several.  Are  you  able  to  return  both  the  jewels 
and  the  money  ? ' 

*  Certainly.' 

*  Have  you  taken  anyone  else  into  your  confidence  ? ' 

*  No  one.' 

*  Are  you  prepared  to  trust  me  implicitly,  and  follow  my  advice  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  Very  good.  Now,'  pursued  Mr.  Snell,  musingly,  *  I  am  going 
to  do  a  thing  that  would  have  been  impossible  had  I  still  been  in 
the  Yard.  But  I  suppose  you  know  I  have  left,  and  am  now  a 
private  detective,  doing  business  on  my  own  account.' 

*  I  didn't  know  it.' 

*  It  is  fortunate  for  you  that  such  is  the  case,  because  had  I 
still  been  in  the  police  force  you  would  have  been  involved  in  a 
terrible  scandal,  as,  of  course,  you  would  have  needed  to  give  evi- 
dence at  the  trial  of  Jem  Price.' 

*  Jem  Price?' 

*  Your  elderly  clerical  friend.' 

*  You  actually  know  his  name  ?  ' 

*  I  knew  my  man  before  you  had  spoken  a  dozen  words.  At 
what  hour  do  you  expect  him  to  return  ? ' 

*  About  eight  o'clock.' 

*  I  will  be  with  you  when  he  arrives.' 

The  detective  rose  to  go;  and  as  he  was  leaving  he  turned  and 
said: 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  had  a  little  cash  ready  to- 
night, as  we  may  need  it.' 

*How  much?'  asked  Mr.  Farey,  expecting  to  hear  a  large  sum 
named. 

*  A  hundred  pounds  will  be  more  than  enough,'  was  the  reply. 
It  was  a  little  before  eight  o'clock  when  the  expected  visitor 

arrived,  and  as  the  detective  had  not  yet  come,  Mr.  Farey  went 
to  talk  to  the  man,  till  Mr.  Snell  should  make  his  appearance. 
With  the  object  of  gaining  time,  Mr.  Farey  began  to  make  some 
general  remarks,  but  his  guest  soon  interrupted  him  in  an  im- 
patient tone  by  asking,  ^.^.^.^^^  .^  GoOglc 
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*  How  much  money  have  you  got  for  me  ? ' 

*  Not  so  much  as  you  asked/  was  the  reply. 

*  But  you  will  get  the  rest  ? ' 

*  I  shall  get  all  that  is  needed.' 

'  Hand  over  what  you  have  then.* 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Snell  entered.  On 
seeing  him  the  man  started  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  rage.  Then,  glaring  vindictively  at  Mr.  Farey,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  breast. 

*  Oh  no ;  you  dont  I '  said  the  detective,  rapidly  advancing  and 
seizing  his  wrist.  And  then  from  the  man's  breast  Mr.  Snell 
produced  a  small  revolver,  which  he  laid  upon  the  table  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  owner.  Then  addressing  Mr.  Farey,  he  said 
coolly,  *  Jem  always  carries  his  shooting-irons  when  he  works,' 
and  turning  to  the  burglar  he  continued,  *  Mark  my  words,  you 
will  use  them  once  too  often,'  drawing  his  finger  significantly 
half-way  round  his  neck. 

*  I'd  rather  have  that  than  another  five  years,'  was  the  dogged 
reply. 

'  Fifteen  is  nearer  the  mark  than  five,'  said  the  detective,  *  now 
that  there  is  proof  that  you  were  concerned  in  the  Westmoreland 
Bank  as  well  as  in  the  Fen  wick  Hall  burglary.  I  always  said  you 
were.    And  fifteen  years  at  your  age,  Jem,  is  as  good  as  a  lifer.' 

On  hearing  this  the  man's  faxse,  which  had  hitherto  been  pale, 
assumed  a  ghastly  greyish  hue,  and  he  glanced  towards  the  pistol, 
though  he  knew  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reach  it.  He  did 
not  speak  for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  said,  pointing  to  Mr.  Farey, 
*  And  how  long  do  you  think  my  pal  here  will  get,  who  walked  oflf 
with  the  whole  of  the  swag  and  then  popped  the  diamonds  ?  ' 

'  I  wonder  to  hear  a  man  of  your  age  talking  so  much  nonsense,' 
said  the  detective ;  *  why,  this  gentleman,  if  it  was  necessary,  could 
prove  he  was  in  Glasgow  taking  orders  at  the  time  of  the  robbery ; 
and  instead  of  making  off  with  your  swag,  it  will  be  returned  to 
the  owners,  and  both  diamonds  and  cash  are  safe  in  my  possession 
now ! '  This  of  course  was  a  lie.  But  detectives,  when  talking 
to  burglars,  do  not  feel  themselves  under  any  obligation  to  tell 
the  truth.  *  As  you  have  just  been  doing  five  years,  however,  in 
connection  with  this  business,'  continued  Mr.  Snell,  *  I  am  inclined 
to  be  merciful,  as  if  you  were  sentenced  now  again,  you  would 
never  have  a  chance  of  reforming  in  this  world ;  and  you  will  still 
have  time  for  improvement,  if  you  agree  to  my  terms.' 

*  Name  them.' 

*  That  you  go  to  America.  Thirty  pounds  will  be  given  you  to 
pay  your  passage;  and  as  soon  as  you  let  me  know  you  have 

f2 
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arrived  a  hundred  pounds  will  be  sent  you  to  give  you  a  fresh 
start' 

A  short  conversation  held  apart  with  Mr.  Farey  resulted  in 
thirty  pounds  being  handed  to  the  man*  He  was  about  to  leave 
when  the  detective  said,  *  One  word  more,  Jem.  Where  did  you 
go  when  you  left  this  gentleman  in  the  railway  carriage  ? ' 

*  How  much  am  I  to  get  for  telling  you  that  ?  * 
'  Ten  pounds/  replied  Mr.  Farey. 

*  Well,'  said  the  man,  *  as  I  drew  near  London,  I  began  to 
fear  there  might  be  someone  on  the  outlook  for  me  at  the 
station,  and  I  thought  it  wouldn't  matter  so  much  if  I  could 
get  quit  of  my  bag.  I  believed  this  gentleman  would  take  care 
of  it  for  me,  and  as  I  had  found  out  his  address,  I  knew  I  could 
get  it  back  from  him.  So  while  he  was  sleeping  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  carriage  and  shut  it  behind  me.  Then  I  walked  along 
the  footboard  till  I  came  to  a  carriage  in  which  I  saw  two  elderly 
females  sleeping,  and,  opening  the  door,  I  went  in.  When  they 
awoke  I  said  I  had  come  in  at  a  station  where  the  train  had 
stopped.  No  sooner  had  I  alighted  at  Euston  than  I  was  nabbed, 
but  I  could  see  the  gentleman  taking  my  bag  oflf  in  a  cab,  and 
thought  I  was  safe.  Never  was  a  man  more  unjustly  sentenced ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  virtuous  indignation.  ^  I  had  been  seen 
near  Fenwick  Hall,  and  I'm  gormed  if  there  was  another  scrap  of 
evidence  against  me ! ' 

The  detective  winked  to  Mr.  Farey.  *  You  see,  Jem,'  he 
said,  ^  you  were  well  known  as  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  and  had 
you  been  seen  that  night  when  Fenwick  Hall  was  cracked,  within 
thirty  miles  of  it,  instead  of  as  many  yards,  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  bet  you  did  the  job.'  The  burglar  made  no  reply,  but 
having  received  the  sum  promised  him  by  Mr.  Farey,  he  scowled 
at  the  donor,  and  then  went  away,  conducted  as  far  as  the  door  by 
the  detective. 

When  Mr.  Farey  learnt  that  the  owners  had  received  the 
stolen  property,  he  again  sent  for  Mr.  Snell,  and  presented  him 
with  a  very  liberal  cheque. 

It  only  remains  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Price  went  to  America, 
and  after  receiving  the  sum  promised  him,  he  returned  to  England 
by  the  next  packet.  Mr.  Snell's  prediction  regarding  him  was 
fUfilled,  because,  as  all  the  world  knows,  this  notorious  burglar, 
was  hung  two  years  later. 

J.   CRAWFORD  SCOIT. 
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Chapter  I. 

Oxford.  Summer  Term.  The  Rector  of  Wadnose's  sanctuary. 
Seated  in  a  chair,  the  extra  comfort  of  which  was  equal  to  a  label 
with  *  Alma  Mater '  on  it,  was  the  Rector.  Oldish,  stout,  hearty, 
benevolent,  and  somewhat  heavy-looking  was  the  Rector.  He 
has  risen  to  his  comfortable  sinecure  by  steady  hard  work ;  he  is  a 
man  of  strong  prejudices,  thoroughly  moral  character,  uncompro- 
mising respectability,  and  selfishness,  tempered  by  a  real  desire  to 
do  good,  and  is  known  to  a  limited  number  of  people  in  the  outside 
world  as  the  author  of  two  pamphlets — one  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  ancient  Greeks  used  programmes  in  their  theatres, 
the  other  on  the  wickedness  of  those  who  sleep  under  too  many 
bedclothes.  It  is  half-past  eight,  and  he  has  dined  well.  Why, 
then,  this  look  of  unrest  and  trouble  on  his  face  ? 

Let  us  look  round  the  room.  Of  ordinary  college  dimensions, 
it  has  one  of  its  walls  entirely  occupied  by  book-shelves,  mostly 
filled  by  bulging  editions  of  ^  standard  authors ' ;  and  the  others 
hung  with  portraits  of  Greek  statues,  fruitful  of  employment  to 
the  speculative  in  trying  to  imagine  what  the  noses,  arms,  or  ears 
really  looked  like  when  they  were  there.  Tables  littered  with 
church  newspapers  and  tobacco-jars.  Clearly,  nothing  in  the 
furniture  of  the  room  to  account  for  its  owner's  disquietude. 

Ah,  but  we  have  overlooked  something  that  seems  inclined  to 
make  itself  a  fixture.  Is  it  an  optical  illusion  or  a  psychological 
fact, — i.e.  a  ghost  ?  There,  in  a  chair  opposite  the  Rector's,  by  the 
fireplace — there  is  no  fire,  but  a  fireplace  is  a  fireplace — lounges 
a  corpulent  figure,  clad  in  a  caricature  of  the  current  fashion,  in 
loose  hugely  checked  trousers  with  plenty  of  red  in  them ;  red,  too, 
in  a  glimpse  of  socks  and  a  broadly  striped  shirt,  which  had  plenty 
of  room  made  for  it  by  an  accommodating  low-cut  white  waistcoat. 
His  face  g^ves  a  sallow  background  to  a  heavy  black  moustache 
and  unpleasantly  glossy  black  hair. 

What  is  he  doing  here  ?  If  we  answer  the  question  literally, 
we  must  say  that  he  is  taking  drinks  out  of  a  soda-water  glass 
filled  with  a  suspiciously  dark  fluid,  and  puffing  at  a  big  cigar. 
But  why  should  he  be  here  ?  Why  should  he  have  more  right  to 
iQake  the  liarmony  of  a  don's  study  a,  hideous  discord  than  jo\x 
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or  I  have  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  why  we  are  kept  half 
an  hour  in  a  tunnel  on  the  Underground  Bailway  ?  Explanations 
are  tedious  things,  but  this  situation  really  calls  for  one. 


Chaptee  II. 

Well,  then,  if  the  reader  does  not  think  the  request  too  *  large 
an  order,'  let  him  accompany  us  on  a  retrospective  journey  to 
Persia,  and  observe  what  is  going  on  in  a  certaiti  house  in  a 
certain  town  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  our  story.  Three 
persons  stand  near  the  door  leading  iuto  the  garden.  One  is  no 
other  than  our  friend  Mr.  Toygood,  Eector  of  Wadnose  College, 
Oxford.  The  other  two  are  Persians,  and  seem  to  be  impressing 
on  the  Eector,  who  looks  like  a  man  in  a  hideous  dream,  their  in- 
tention of  doing  somethiug  particularly  unpleasant  to  him.  Poor 
absent-minded  Rector !  He  had  mistaken  another  house  for  the 
one  he  was  staying  at,  walked  imconcemedly  upstairs,  and  pene- 
trated carelessly  into  a  room,  where  sat  three  of  the  better-halves 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  Persians  in  Balfurush !  The  Rector 
had  sat  unflinchingly  years  ago  before  five  viv&,  voce  examiners ; 
he  had  marched  sternly  upon  a  party  of  men  celebrating  the 
triumph  of  their  college  boat  by  burning  their  chairs  in  the  college 
quad ;  so  it  could  not  have  been  want  of  courage.  No,  it  must 
have  been  that  he  remembered  an  appointment,  for  the  Rector 
rushed  without  walking-stick  or  dignity  for  the  open  air.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  His  path  was  barred  by  the  aforementioned 
Persians,  and  his  conduct  criticised  with  as  much  warmth  as 
Persian  good  manners  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  English  per- 
mitted of.  His  explanation  was  received  with  incredulity,  but 
they  came  to  an  arrangement  at  last.  The  master  of  the  house 
being  away,  the  Rector  had  to  write  a  full  and,  for  the  head  of  a 
college,  a  servile  apology  to  him,  and  was  dismissed. 

Well,  nearly  a  year  afterwards  the  Rector's  substantial  break- 
fast at  Oxford  was  hardly  improved  by  an  unexpected  dish,  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  intimating  that  the  writer  was  the  Persian 
grandee  the  sanctity  of  whose  home  had  been  violated,  that  he 
was  in  England  and  desirous  of  seeing  Oxford,  and  hoped,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  a  bed  might  be  given  him  in  Wadnose 
College.  The  letter  was  written  in  good  English— accounted  for 
by  the  writer's  remarking  that  he  had  been  educated  in  England 
and  was  familiar  with  the  country.  Now,  our  academic  friend 
thought  the  request  hardly  a  good  sample  of  Eastern  manners ; 
but  what  was  he  to  do  ?  Clearly  he  must  write  and  express  his 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  unknown  victim.    But  he 
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was  really  taken  aback.  *  BeoB  immm^talea  ! '  he  thought ;  *  sup- 
pose he  should  bring  some  of  his  wives !  Or  suppose  he  should 
do  all  sorts  of  funny  things ! '  He  was  aware  that  in  a  neighbour- 
ing college  hospitality  was  sometimes  found  for  black  princes, 
but  these  were  in  statu  pupiUariy  and  his  coming  guest  had  long 
been  his  own  master,  and  might  be  inured  to  peculiar  habits. 
Well,  he  must  come.  When  he  came  he  created  a  surprise.  He 
had  certainly  a  foreign-looking  face  and  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
but  might  have  lived  in  England  all  his  life.  What  the  Rector 
chiefly  objected  to  at  first  sight  was  his  dress,  which  was  a  cross 
between  that  usually  associated  with  a  music-hall  singer  and  that 
of  a  cockney  *  sporting  man.'  On  further  acquaintance,  though 
he  showed  no  sign  of  Oriental  vicious  habits,  his  talk  was  rather 
more  sprightly  than  the  Eector  liked,  and  his  partiality  for  liquid 
refreshment  of  all  kinds,  except  perhaps  water,  was  extreme.  The 
Eector  had  ventured  to  hint  that  his  house  would  shortly  be  full 
for  Commemoration  Week,  but — Opvdorl  0  mares  I  (the  Eector's 
thoughts  again) — the  stranger  had  hinted  that  he  had  his  host's 
apology  with  him,  and  that  it  would  look  funny  in  the  '  Under- 
graduates' Gazette.'  So  this  is  why  the  Eector,  obUvious  of  Greek 
programmes  and  bedclothing,  sits  moodily,  stealing  furtive  glances 
at  his  incubus  opposite. 

But  the  incubus  rises,  and,  saying  a  little  thickly  that  it  is  a 
lovely  night,  and  the  dons  keep  their  garden  in  good  order, 
departs  to  smoke  his  fourth  cigar  therein. 

Chapter  HI. 

Another  room  in  Wadnose  College.  The  owner,  a  medium- 
sized,  medium  good-looking,  in  fact,  medium  everything  man. 
The  reader  is  here  informed  that  Oxford  undergraduates  are 
*  men.'  Belton  is  an  ordinary  kind  of  man  of  a  '  good  set.'  He 
has  agreeable  manners,  but,  without  being  in  the  least  aware  of 
it,  somewhat  snobbish  modes  of  thought.  If  you  ask  him  about 
a  fellow-collegian,  he  will  at  once  inform  you  that  he  is  in  a  ^  good 
set,'  or  only  a  *  second-rate  set,'  &c.  In  fact,  he  carries  the 
nosdtur  a  sodis  principle  to  an  extreme.  He  has  seen  little  of 
the  world,  but  makes  that  little  go  a  long  way  in  conversation. 
He  was  at  a  good  public  school,  where  he  attained  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  football,  was  once  behind  the  scenes  at  a  theatre,  and 
gives  his  friends  very  good  luncheons  and  breakfasts.  He  cannot, 
in  fact,  be  painted  in  strong  colours.  Nor  can  his  friend  Toy- 
good,  the  Eector's  nephew,  and  a  scholar  of  the  college. 

This  person  passes  bis  time  most  religiously  between  bard 
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reading  and  hard  exercise,  rarely  sparing  half  an  hour  for  such 
gossip  as  he  is  now  engaged  in.  He  has  never  made  an  original 
remark,  and  is  never  likely  to  do  so.  His  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject he  knows  anything  at  all  about  have  most  respectable  prece- 
dents and  antiquity,  and  he  declines  to  consider  any  that  have 
not  that  advantage.  He  is  an  ideal  scholar,  and  will  be  an  ideal 
don. 

The  third  man  present  is  of  a  different  sort,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  their  being  in  social  inter- 
course with  each  other  but  for  the  £BLct  that  both  were  at  the 
same  school  as  Belton.  A  sporting  man  is  Thackwhaite,  also  a 
funny  man.  If  introduced  to  an  obviously  quiet  ^  reading '  indi- 
vidual, he  always  opens  the  conversation  with  some  such  remark 
as :  '  Done  anything  on  the  Two  Thousand  ? '  meeting  a  negative 
reply  with  *  Quite  right;  very  open  race.'  His  language  is  fla- 
voured with  expressions  from  the  sporting  press.  The  checks  in 
his  suit  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  Persian's.  His  face  expresses 
content  and  frivolity.  He  passes  most  of  his  time  trying  to  <  spot 
winners,'  which  generally  turn  out  to  be  *  wrong  uns.'  He  is 
familiar  with  all  the  burlesques  and  comic  operas  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  knows  some  of  their  exponents.  The  conversation 
mostly  consists  of  funny  remarks  from  Thackwhaite,  met  with 
good-natured  laughter  by  Belton  and  condescending  smiles  by 
the  scholar,  who  does  not  understand  them. 

Presently  uncertain  steps  on  the  staircase,  and  in  walks  our 
friend  Kabaran,  the  Persian. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  must  have  mistaken  the  way  to  the 
Rector's.  Ah '  (to  Toygood),  *  I  believe  I  met  you  at  lunch  to-day  ? 
These  are  your  rooms  ? ' 

Introduction  follows.  Belton  begs  the  foreigner  to  sit  down, 
which  he  does  in  a  remarkably  easy  fashion,  and  accepts  a  whisky 
and  soda  and  a  cigar.  Toygood  feels  the  situation  a  little  bit  awk- 
ward. He  wants  to  get  to  his  work,  but  here  is  his  uncle's  strange 
guest,  and  he  feels  in  a  way  responsible  for  him.  So  he  waits  to 
see  him  back,  and  watch  him  in  case  of  some  mistake  against 
Oxford  conventionalism.  Thackwhaite  resumes  his  ftmny  remarks, 
and  the  Persian  supplements  them  with  rather  risqui  stories  of 
his  own.  The  talk  falls  on  the  Hall  dinner,  and  Kabaran  sug- 
gests that  a  good  band  playing  while  it  was  going  on  would  be  an 
improvement. 

*  Oh,  come  now — a  ballet.  Plenty  of  room  down  the  middle 
of  the  Hall ;  and  a  'poA  de  ami  in  front  of  the  top  table  for  the 
benefit  of  the — what  do  you  call  them  ? — the  dons.     Capital !  * 

Boars  of  laughter  from  Thackwhaite.  Digitized  by  Google 
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^  I  don't  think/  said  Toygood,  ^  that  my  uncle  would  care  for  an 
exhibition  of  that  sort.' 

*  Ah !  he  does  not  admire  the  beautiful  ladies  ?  Oh,  but  come  ; 
just  think.     We  must  really  beg  it  of  him.' 

Toygood  was  getting  angry.  Thackwhaite's  laughter  and  Bel- 
ton's  pitying  smile  jarred  upon  him.  He  was  saved,  however,  from 
making  himself  ridiculous  this  time  by  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
the  entrance  of  a  fifth  personage.  Short,  pasty-faced,  badly 
dressed  in  sombre  colours ;  linen  not  too  clean  nor  face  too  intel- 
ligent ;  stupid,  enthusiastic — a  *  Bounder.'  He  adjusts  his  spec- 
tacles rather  defiantly,  and  speaks. 

^  Oh,  I — er — ,  just  looked  in,  er — ^Belton.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  subscribe  something  to  the  Home  for  Overworked 
Government  Clerks  ;  it's  doing  a  very  good  work.' 

^  I  shall  be  delighted ;  won't  you  sit  down  ? ' 

*  No,  thanks ;  I  have  to  read  to-night ;  only  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
do  this.    No,  thanks,  I  never  take  spirits — I'm  an  abstainer.' 

Awkward  pause. 

*  No,  thanks,'  in  reply  to  another  offer,  *  I  never  smoke :  I  think 

it  a  luxury  we '   Stops  once  more,  and  looks  defiant.   Awkward 

pause.     The    distinguished    Oriental    grins,    and    Thackwhaite 
chuckles.     Belton  comes  to  the  rescue. 

^  I  believe  Archcurate  Muddlem  takes  a  great  interest  in  this 
institution,  does  he  not  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  he  is  very  earnest  in  it,  and  often  plays  chess  with  the 
clerks  on  Saturday  evenings.  He  says  he  finds  them  wonderfully 
intelligent,  considering  their  position.  Our  great  want  now  is 
funds.' 

'  Well,  I'll  give  a  pound  with  pleasure,'  says  Belton. 

*  So  will  I,'  added  Thackwhaite ;  *  toss  you  double  or  quits.' 

*  Thank  you  very  much,'  says  the  Bounder,  accepting  the 
money  and  looking  half-appealingly  at  the  Persian,  who,  however, 
takes  no  notice.  Toygood  meets  an  injunction  from  Thackwhaite 
to  *  shell  out  the  oof  by  saying  that  he  would  subscribe  some- 
thing in  the  morning.    The  Bounder  rises ;  so  does  Kabaran. 

*  Come,  Mr.  Government  clerk,'  cheerfully,  *  I'll  see  you  home, 
if  you're  going  now.  Must  not  let  you  go  gallivanting  with  all 
those  riches.  Come  along ! '  And  giving  him  a  very  un-Oriental, 
and-^must  we  own  it  ? — not  too  sober  slap  on  the  back,  which 
sent  his  spectacles  off  his  nose,  the  foreigner  takes  his  arm,  and 
leans  heavily  on  him  down  the  staircase. 

*  You'd  better  see  your  friend  home,  Toygood,'  said  Thack- 
whaite ;  ^  the  climate's  got  into  his  head.'  t 

Toygood  follows  gloomily,  and  the  Bounder,  disengaging  hi^^^ 
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self,  leads  Kabaran  to  the  Hector's  house  in  the  comer  of  the  quad- 
rangle and  takes  him  up  to  the  sanctum. 

*  Good  evening,  uncle ;  I  thought  I'd  see  your  friend,'  this 
rather  bitterly,  *  home,  as  he  might  easily  have  missed  the  way.' 

*  Thank  you,  my  boy.    You  must  go  and  read  ?     Good-night.' 
There  is  a  tremor  in  the  Rector's  voice  and  a  worn  look  on  his 

&ce  ;   he  longs  to  ask  his  nephew  what  Kabaran  has  been  up  to, 
but  is  afraid  of  his  searching  gaze. 

*  Good  night,  sir.' 

Chapter  IV. 

At  breakfast-time  next  morning  the  Eector  descended  with  a 
nightmare  look  on  him  to  meet  the  eye  of  his  sister,  who  kept 
house  for  him.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  row,  although 
Miss  Toygood  was  not  as  a  rule  the  sort  of  lady  to  plunge  in 
Tnediaa  res  at  once ;  she  liked  to  get  at  a  thing  in  due  order — ^major 
premise,  minor  premise,  conclusion  (generally  fallacious),  syllogism 
complete. 

*  Henry,'  she  began  pompously,  handing  him  tea  without  the 
sugar  he  loved,  ^  I  must  insist  on  an  explanation  with  you.  You 
have  introduced  into  your  house  a  most  extraordinary  man,  whose 
habits  I  entirely  disapprove  of;  and  if  he  stays  I  go.  Let  there 
be  no  ambiguity.  I  will  not  stay  in  the  same  house  as  that  horrid 
man.' 

The  Rector  tried  to  smile,  but  it  would  not  do ;  he  only  pro- 
duced that  ghastly  grin  that  sometimes  follows  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  substance  into  a  bad  tooth. 

*  He  won't  be  here  long,  my  dear,  and  I  really  don't  see  why 
you  should  be  so  particular.     He  cannot  help  being  a  foreigner.' 

*  His  being  a  foreigner,  Henry,  did  not  oblige  him  to  drink 
nearly  a  whole  bottle  of  whisky  in  one  evening.  I  repeat,  he's 
a  horrid  man.  How  ever  you  came  to  pick  him  up  in  Persia  I 
cannot  imagine.  You  are  not  fit  to  travel  alone.  Besides,  Lucy 
Hardingbag's  coming  to-day,  and  I  simply  can  not  have  him 
meeting  her.' 

<  Very  well,  my  dear ;  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  him  off  to-day,'  said 
the  arch-impostor,  well  knowing  he  would  not  get  rid  of  him  for 
a  week,  and  commenced  looking  hard  at,  but  not  reading,  the 
"Standard."  Soon  Miss  Toygood  rose  majestically  and  left  him 
without  a  word.  An  angular  spinster  herself,  with  a  comfortable 
berth,  a  respectable  education,  and  extravagant  ideas  about  pro- 
priety and  ^  society,'  but  without  a  husband  and  without  now  a 
hope  of  getting  one,  she  was  on  the  qui  vive  in  behalf  of  her 
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younger  cousin,  Lucy  Hardingbag,  Her  position  was  fiavourable 
to  designs  matrimonial.  There  were  plenty  of  eligible  young  men 
in  Wadnose  College,  who  were  obliged  by  etiquette  to  come  when 
invited  to  her  evenings ;  and  then  she  trusted  to  her  own  tact 
and  the  bright  eyes  of  Lucy.  But  up  to  this  time  she  had  not 
*  pulled  it  off.'  Unfortunately,  the  expression  *  bright  eyes '  was 
not  used  as  a  synonym  for  beauty.  Lucy  Hardingbag  had  bright 
eyes,  but  was  otherwise  to  an  ordinary  eye  plain.  Her  father, 
indeed,  an  R.A.,  had  laid  it  down  that  hers  was  a  face  that  might 
have  been  a  model  for  some  Greek  statue ;  but  then  few  eligible 
young  men  have  artistic  perceptions  in  this  matter.  Then  Lucy 
was  not  exactly  an  attractive  girl ;  but  we  shall  observe  her  more 
closely  this  evening. 

The  day  passed  comfortably  to  the  Rector.  His  guest  slept 
through  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  worthy  don  took  a  walk  in 
the  parks,  and  began  to  look  forward  to  the  Hall  dinner  without 
anxiety. 

Unconscious  of  their  doom  the  little  urchins  play. 

He  little  knew  what  was  to  happen  at  that  Hall  dinner.  The 
Rector  usually  dined  in  his  own  house,  but  once  a  week  (when 
there  was  extra  good  cheer)  in  the  Hall ;  and  to-night  he  was  to 
take  the  Persian  there,  to  dessert  in  the  Common  Room  after- 
wards, and  to  wind  up  the  evening  with  his  sister,  who  had  invited 
a  few  ^  select  *  undergraduates  to  tea  and  music.  The  hour  arrived, 
and  the  Rector,  attired  in  that  evening  dress  which  he  affected  in 
company  with  some  other  clergymen,  and  which  consists  of  the 
ordinary  evening  dress  without  its  sole  redeeming  feature,  a  white 
shirt-front,  met  his  foreign  guest,  as  usual  in  extra-fashionable 
get-up,  with  any  amount  of  satin  on  his  coat,  a  thing  like  a  potato 
for  a  centre  stud,  and  an  enormous  gardenia  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  proceeded  with  him  into  the  Hall.  It  v.as  a  kind  of  gala  day, 
and  nearly  every  don  brought  a  guest  with  him.  Kabaran  found 
himself  next  to  the  sub-dean,  a  *  smart '  young  don  of  the  approved 
pattern,  with  a  decisive  manner  of  enunciating  his  own  opinions, 
and  an  incredulous  manner  in  listening.  He  would  dispute  any- 
thing, and,  if  you  attempted  to  crush  him  with  great  and  universally 
respected  names,  would  receive  them  with  a  smile  of  amused  con- 
tempt that  made  the  Rector  feel  positively  fierce.  The  latter,  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  was  of  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Persian,  and  the  moment  the  dinner  began  perceived  that  he  was 
in  for  a  bad  thing.  Kabaran  started  off  volubly  and  loudly  on  his 
fitvourite  subject  of  ballets,  and  the  sub-dean  had  the  execrable 
twte  to  encourage  him  with  smiles  and  nods.     In  vain  the  Rector 
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tried  to  engage  his  interest  in  a  comparison  of  Oriental  and  Western, 
forms  of  government,  with  a  glance  at  Herodotus ;  it  was  no  good. 
With  every  fresh  glass  of  wine,  which  the  sub-dean  was  revoltingly 
assiduous  in  filling,  Kabaran  grew  more  voluble  and  louder  and 
louder.  The  head  turned  in  despair  to  his  other  neighbour  and 
commented  on  the  excitable  disposition  of  Eastern  people.  *  So 
it  appears,'  was  the  icy  response  of  the  principal  of  St.  Jacob's. 
The  Persian  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  room. 
Several  knots  of  men  were  lingering  over  their  food  and  casting 
amused  glances  at  the  *  top  table,'  evidently  waiting  to  see  if  any- 
thing funny  would  happen.  At  length,  dashing  off  a  full  glass  of 
claret,  and  filling  himself  another,  Kabaran  sprang  to  his  feet, 
clutching  the  tablecloth  with  one  hand  and  waving  his  glass  with 
the  other,  spilling  half  its  contents  on  the  principal  of  St.  Jacob's 
bald  head,  and  yelled  out  ^  Gentlemen  ! ' 

He  was  greeted  with  roars  of  applause  from  a  group  of  men 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Thackwhaite, 
who  shouted,  *  Oh,  what  a  surprise ! ' 

The  Hector  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  dazed  manner 
gasped  out  *  Silence ! '  The  sub-dean  pulled  at  the  orator's  coat- 
tails,  but  hardly  with  a  will. 

*  Gentlemen,'  he  continued,  *  I  am  going  to  propose  a  toast  in 
which  I  know  you'll  all  join  heartily.  I'm  no  orator.  Gentlemen, 
the  Rector ! ' 

Henewed  applause,  during  which  he  resumed  his  seat,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  started  up  with  a  shout  of  ^  No  heel-taps, 
by  Jove ! '  sank  down  again,  and  vigorously  slapped  the  venerable 
head  on  the  back.  The  Rector  rose  immediately,  and,  glaring  at 
Thackwhaite,  who  called  out  from  the  distance  *  Speech;  hear, 
hear ! '  said  grace  in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger,  and  walked 
out  leading  the  Persian. 

*Your  Rector's  Eastern  friend  seems  to  have  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  English  idioms,'  said  the  principal. 

*  Very,'  answered  the  sub-dean. 

Exev/nt  omnes  to  the  Common  Room ;  and  the  Rector,  without 
sitting  down,  turned  to  the  sub- dean  and  asked  him  to  do  the 
honours,  giving  the  first  excuse  he  could  think  of,  <  that  he  was 
due  with  his  friend  at  his  sister's  evening.'  He  then  departed  in 
a  halo  of  apologies,  with  the  Persian,  who  cast  rebellious  glances 
at  the  port,  but  followed  nevertheless. 

*  Good  gracious ! '  thought  the  miserable  head  when  he  got 
outside,  *  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  beast  now  ? ' 
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Chapter  V. 

What  joy  to  turn  from  this  low  picture  to  the  refinement 
without  vulgarity  of  Miss  Toygood's  drawing-room.  Nine  was  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  assembliDg  of  her  delighted  guests,  and  at 
half-past  eight  the  room  was  tenanted  only  by  the  Sector's  sister 
and  Miss  Hardingbag.  Both  were  thinking  with  some  anxiety  of 
the  evening  to  come.  The  fact  was,  it  was  hoped  by  Miss  Toy- 
good  that  it  might  aid  in  the  capture  of  a  noble  animal  that  she 
had  long  been  hunting  up  for  her  niece — no  other  than  our  friend 
Thackwhaite.  Lucy  had  often  met  him,  and  seemed  somehow  to 
have  attracted  him  by  her  artistic  regularity  of  features — a  curious 
weapon  in  his  case ;  but  these  things  do  not  proceed  on  theories 
of  probabilities.  He  was  fairly  rich  ;  and,  besides,  the  maiden  had 
really  a  liking  for  him,  and,  having  *  watched  him,'  if  not  daily, 
still  pretty  often,  at  picnics  and  other  ^  functions,'  *  thought  he 
loved  her  well,' 

The  ladies'  conversation  was  very  refined,  bat  not  exactly  re- 
markable. It  passed  from  the  dear  Duchess  and  the  good  Bishop, 
and  how  his  sweet  wife  was  doing  such  a  good  work,  and  what 
beautiful  teeth  she  had  if  they  were  her  own,  by  a  natural  and 
easy  transition  to  the  merits  of  Thackwhaite,  and  then : 

^Has  the  Eector  anyone  staying  with  him?'  asked  Miss 
Hardingbag. 

*No  one— oh,  yes;  a  man  he  picked  up  in  Persia,'  Miss 
Toygood  answered  with  some  embarrassment.  She  felt  half  in- 
clined to  confide  her  troubles  on  this  head  to  her  niece,  but  on 
second  thoughts  did  not  like  to  injure,  even  through  his  acquaint- 
ances, the  Hector's  reputation  for  intense  and  concentrated  re- 
spectability ;  so  she  proceeded : 

*He  is  of  very  distinguished  rank  in  his  own  country;  a 
remarkable  man,  somewhat  eccentric ;  but  you  will  see  him  to- 
night '  (inwardly  vowing  that  if  her  brother  did  bring  the  horrid 
man  into  the  drawing-room  he  should  never  hear  the  end  of  it). 

Soon  after  nine  the  visitors  began  to  arrive,  and  by  half-past 
nine  the  coflFee  and  music  were  in  full  swing.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  these  *  functions.'  People  mutually  bored  conversed,  inter- 
rupted periodically  by  the  sounds  of  the  piano  or  violin,  orhimian 
voice,  at  which  some  leaned  back,  relieved  of  the  duty  of  talking, 
while  others  continued  their  remarks  in  tones  more  or  less  sub- 
dued. Still  <  he  cometh  not.'  Thackwhaite  had  apparently  greater 
attractions  elsewhere,  and  Miss  Toygood  inwardly  fumed — ^her 
vexation  certainly  not  being  diminished  by  the  entrance  of  her 
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brother  and  the  vivacious  Kabaran.    In  vain  had  the  Rector 
endeavoured  to  detain  him  in  his  study ;  he  had  heard  of  the 
musical  evening,  and  was  determined  to  be  in  it.     So  here  he  was, 
a  little  bit  sobered,  but  not  so  much  so  as  not  to  attract  the 
wondering  gaze  of  the  whole  room.     He  spilt  half  his  coffee  into 
the  lap  of  a  warden's  wife,  and  seemed  determined  that  no  one 
should  miss  his  valuable  remarks.    A  climax  came  when,  in  a 
pause,  he  got  up,  and,  apparently  at  a  request  of  his  hostess,  which 
of  course  was  not  given,  sat  down  at  the  piano.     *  A  wild  Eastern 
melody'  was  the  universal  thought.      Oh,  no.    The  Rector's 
blood  boiled  as  Kabaran  called  out, 

*  I  will  sing  you  one  of  your  own  comic  songs ! ' 

Now  there  are  drawing-rooms  in  which  such  an  announcement 
would  have  been  welcome.  Miss  Toygood's  was  emphatically  not 
one  of  these.  And  what  a  comic  song !  The  Sector  and  his 
sister  positively  writhed  under  the  infernal  torture,  and  the  finish 
was  as  welcome  as  the  sight  of  a  disengaged  porter  is  to  the 
waiting  traveller  at  Paddington.  The  attempt  at  joviality  was 
not  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  Kabaran,  looking  round  the 
room  for  a  sympathiser,  suddenly  remembered  Thackwhaite,  and, 
going  up  to  the  Eector,  asked  if  he  were  coming. 

'What?  half  an  hour  late?    I  will  go  and  fetch  him  myself.' 

*  Anything,'  thought  the  Eector,  Ho  get  him  out  of  the 
room.' 

So  he  went. 

Chapter  VI. 

When  Thackwhaite  left  the  Hall  he  ran  laughing  upstairs  to  his 
rooms,  accompanied  by  Belton,  and  on  arriving  was  greeted  by 
the  sight  of  a  yellow  envelope,  which  generally  arrives  to  tell  us 
that  we  have  been  ploughed  in  an  exam.,  or  that  our  pet  aversion 
*  hopes  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon.' 

*  Hullo ! '  said  Thackwhaite,  *  probably  a  wire  from  that  fool 
Ronguns ;  he's  sent  twelve  losers  and  only  one  winner  in  the  last 
fortnight,  and  that  started  at  a  hundred  to  eight  on,'  and  proceeded 
unconcernedly  to  uncork  a  bottle  of  claret  and  shouted  to  his  *  scout' 
for  coffee.  If  the  reader  has  never  lived  *  in  college '  he  may  be 
informed  that  imdergraduates  have  not  the  use  of  bells  wherewith 
to  summon  their  servants. 

*  The  luxuries  of  these  young  scamps '  is  not  an  unknown  topic 
of  remark  among  *  those  that  are  put  in  authority  over  them'; 
but  how  would  a  sober  city  gentleman,  entertaining  his  friends  at 
luncheon,  like  to  leave  the  room  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
conversation  on  the  roguery  of  their  dear  friend  Brown,  and  yeU 
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*  Tomkins ! '  or  *  Henry ! '  until  that  worthy  thought  fit  to  relieve 
his  master's  hoarseness  and  remove  the  fish  ? 

Thackwhaite  then  lit  a  cigar  and  settled  himself  comfortably 

to  read  the  telegram.    Bang !    Over  went  a  chair.     * ^    No : 

as  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  this  narrative  may  penetrate  into  the 
schoolroom  of  the  *  young  person  of  fifteen,'  we  will  not  set  down 
his  first  exclamation  here. 

^  Stupid  old  idiot ! ' 

*  What's  up,  old  chap  ? ' 

*  My  fool  of  a  guardian's  coming  up.  "  Got  letter :  expect  me 
nine."  Suppose  I  must  send  out  and  get  him  a  bed.  Why,  you 
know  I've  had  three  bad  weeks  running,  lately,  and  had  to  write 
to  my  guardian  for  some  cash  to  settle  with.  Never  thought  he'd 
come  down,  the  old  juggins !  He'll  go  talking  to  the  Rector,  and 
goodness  knows  what.' 

The  cofiee  consumed,  Belton  left  his  host  to  cogitate  on  and 
prepare  for  the  arrival  of  his  relative.  An  only  child,  he  had 
been  left  an  orphan  with  a  sum  of  money,  principally  raised  by 
selling  the  country  place  and  racing-stock  of  his  father,  which 
represented  an  income  of  about  two  thousand  a  year ;  not  much, 
certainly,  but  enough,  as  the  son  expressed  it,  to  *  keep  the  show 
going.'  He  had  now  to  live  on  an  allowance  of  four  hundred  a 
year,  being  under  age,  at  the  discretion  of  his  guardian  uncle,  and 
managed  to  do  so  in  comfort,  but  occasionally  found  himself  obliged 
to  apply  for  an  advance  to  his  guardian.  This  person  was  peculiar. 
He  had  been  left  pretty  much  to  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age, 
and,  without  being  either  clever  or  particularly  plodding,  had 
somehow  managed  at  the  age  of  fifty  to  retire  from  business  with 
a  comfortable  fortune.     He  had  always  been  remarkable  for  a 

*  goody-goody '  style  of  conversation,  that  had  often  caused  people 
to  put  him  down  for  a  greater  humbug  than  he  really  was.  For 
he  really  did  some  good  to  his  less  fortunately  circumstanced 
fellow-creatures,  though  he  certainly  liked  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  perhaps  with  rather  an  unpleasant  air.  Never  having 
had  much  taste  for  the  ordinary  amusements  of  young  men,  he 
was  very  hard  on  anyone  who  in  the  pursuit  of  them  outstepped 
his  means,  and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  anyone  who 
spent  money  on  pleasure,  but  was  indulgent  to  his  own  whim  of 
putting  up  fountains,  *  to  the  glory  of  Thackwhaite.'  In  particular, 
he  regarded  his  harmless  nephew  as  an  abandoned  person,  who  was 
quite  unworthy  of  his  uncle. 

Soon  after  nine  this  personage  entered  his  nephew's  room, 
having  had  an  extra  touch  given  to  his  anger  by  the  winding  stair- 
case— a  short  unhealthy  man,  dressed  in  black. 
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^  Well,  sir,  I  have  come  myself  to  learn  the  fall  trnth  aboafe 
your  silly,  yonr  wicked  condnct.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  shake  hands 
with  one  who  does  not  scruple  to — ^to  grieve  his  friends,' 

^  All  right,  uncle ;  how  are  you  ?  Take  a  chair.  I'm  afraid 
that  I  shall  have  to  be  so  rude  as  to  go  in  a  few  minutes  ;  Fve 
promised  Miss  Toygood  to  turn  up  at  her  musical  evening.' 

*  Musical  rubbish,  sir — ^you  ought  to  be  working.  These 
wretched  dissipations !  Now  you  must  tell  me  everything  about 
your  diflBculties,  or  I  will  not  advance  you  one  penny.' 

*  Oh,  it's  simple  enough.  Two's  into  one  won't  go.  I've  been 
betting — ^wanted  to  raise  some  money  for  a  charity.  Lost. 
Doubled.    Lost.    Trebled.    Lost.     There  you  are.' 

*I  can't  think  how  you  can  talk  in  that  cruel  way.  After  all 
my  warnings ' 

^  Hang  it,  there's  no  need  to  make  all  that  friss.  I  only  want 
a  couple  of  hundred.     I  owe  very  little  except  to  the  bookie.' 

*  The  what?' 

^A  bookmaker — ^a  man  who  makes  bets  professionally'  (the 
guardian's  face  assumed  an  expression  of  pious  indignation) ;  ^  and 
if  you  will  advance  a  couple  of  quarters,  I  will  do  on  less  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  pay  you  back.' 

*  I  will  go  to  this — this  man  to-night  and  tell  him  what  I 
think  of  his  villainous ' 

^  Now,  look  here,  uncle  ;  I  really  can't  have  you  making  a  fool 
of  me.     Why Hullo  !  Hang  it !  Come  in  ! ' 

A  knock  at  the  door  had  interrupted  his  protest,  and  uncle 
and  nephew  looked  up  at  the  inebriated  countenance  of  Kabaran. 
But  as  the  Persian  and  Thackwhaite  senior  gazed  steadily  at  each 
other,  the  inebriated  countenance  seemed  to  get  sober,  and,  mut^ 
tering  ^  It  doesn't  matter,'  the  illustrious  Oriental  shut  the  door 
with  a  bang  and  descended  swiftly  into  the  quadrangle. 

Thackwhaite  senior  had  started  to  his  feet.  ^  Bum  card,  isn't 
he  ?  '  said  his  nephew.  *  He's  a  Persian  grandee — guest  of  the 
Rector ;    drinks  awfully — made  a  row  in  Hall.' 

*  Persian  what  ?  Why,  that's  a  discharged  clerk  of  mine,  who 
made  oflF  with  a  thousand  pounds  and  could  not  be  tracked  I ' 

Chapter  VII. 

Now  here  was  an  opportunity  for  Thackwhaite  senior  to  show 
his  business  promptitude,  but  alas  !  he  preferred  to  ^  improve  the 
occasion '  for  full  ten  minutes  on  the  example  afforded  to  his 
nephew  of  how  loose  habits,  &c.,  end  in  ruin,  body  and  &c.  Then 
both  went  to  the  Rector's  house,  summoned  him  out^y  means  of 
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a  message,  and  explained  how  he  was  harbouring  a  villain.  The 
bewildered  head  rushed,  followed  by  his  informants,  to  his  guest's 
room.  Gone! — luggage  and  alL  Up  came  the  footman  and  ex- 
plained *  that  the  gentleman  had  run  up  in  a  awful  hurry,  saying 
he  had  a  telegraph  to  say  a  fellow-countryman  was  dying  in  London. 
I  packed  him  up  quick  as  anything,  got  him  a  cab,  and  I  expect 
he  caught  the  10.10.' 

Off  to  the  station  went  the  three  gentlemen.  No  sign  !  The 
10.10  had  gone,  and  in  it,  they  at  length  discovered  from  a  porter, 
*  a  gentleman  in  evening  dress  who  looked  like  a  foreign  gentle- 
man.' So  back  they  went  to  Wadnose  College.  Then,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  quad,  the  Rector  told  his  simple  story  to  the 
elder  Thackwhaite,  and  the  latter  explained  how  Kabaran's  real 
name  was  Jenkins,  how  he  had  got  into  disgrace  and  made  dS 
with  a  thousand  pounds,  how  he  could  not  be  traced  and  was  given 
up  as  a  bad  job.  *  The  only  solution  of  this  extraordinary  thing 
that  I  can  think  of  is,  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Persia,  got  in- 
timate in  Balfurush  with  some  servant  of  the  man  whose  house 
you  got  into,  and  taken  advantage  of  your  adventure  and  your  not 
knowing  the  Persian  grandee  by  sight.  Perhaps  he  contem- 
plated robbing  you.  I  am  glad,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  have  been 
the  means  of  averting  that.     It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  we  are 

sometimes  permitted .' 

•  •..... 

Miss  Toygood's  gentle  rule  over  her  brother  threatened  to  de- 
velop into  a  tyranny ;  but  she  has  been  mollified  by  the  news  that 
Thackwhaite  (who  has  abjured  betting)  is  shortly  to  be  married  to 
Lucy  Hardingbag  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

STEPHEN   CRETE. 
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ffl^p  fatal  aijs^it  to  an  ^tittor. 

My  main  object  in  writing  down  the  following  Bad  histoiy  is  to 
warn  magazine-contributors  against  coming  out  of  the  personal 
obscurity  in  which  they  live,  and  making  themselves  known  to  the 
editors  who  have  been  kindly  disposed  to  their  literary  eflforts.  I, 
for  my  part,  believe  thoroughly  in  Mystery ;  the  mystic  rites  of 
religions  have  done  more  towards  influencing  unbelievers  than  the 
actual  religions  themselves;  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
Freemasons  makes  them  a  constant  source  of  speculative  interest 
to  the  uninitiated,  both  male  and  female ;  whilst  the  toilette  of  a 
fashionable  woman  calls  forth  wonder,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
secret  arts  which  are  employed  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

There  is  without  doubt  something  fascinating  in  the  imknown ; 
like  the  unknown  quantity  in  algebraical  calculations,  it  commands 
respect  and  reverence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  not  getatable,  and, 
if  finally  reached,  it  has  sometimes  several  interpretations  which 
leave  one  still  uncertain  of  its  real  nature. 

Now  if  I  had  only  kept  these  facts  in  my  mind  a  few  months 
ago,  I  might  not  have  been  cut  off  from  aJl  intercourse  with  a 
magazine  which  is  the  very  metropolis  of  monthly  literature.  It 
is  not  given  to  everyone  to  reach  Corinth,  but  somehow  or  other 
I  managed  to  arrive  there  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  wrote  a 
short  story  and,  more  as  an  experiment  than  anything  else,  sent 
it  to  *  The  Eagle,'  who  answered  my  communication  by  returning 
the  tale  with  proof  enclosed. 

From  that  day  I  continued  at  intervals  to  contribute  to  this 
magazine,  and  as  time  went  on  I  found  my  way  into  others,  too. 
Only  *  The  Eagle,*  whom  I  had  loved  far  above  all  other  birds,  turned 
away  from  me ;  and  what  was  the  smaller  feathered  tribe  to  me 
when  the  very  king  himself,  so  great  and  strong,  so  majestic  and 
soaring,  ignored  me  as  though  I  were  even  beneath  contempt?  I 
could  have  borne  the  grief  better  if  he  had  attacked  me  as  ruth- 
lessly as  he  had  once  patronised  me  kindly ;  but  royalty  may  not 
be  dictated  to,  and  so  I  dared  not  even  murmur. 

Not  that  I  blame  him  ;  on  the  contrary  I  have  only  myself  to 
thank  for  the  dismissal  which  my  services  received. 

I  should  tell  you  that  *  The  Eagle '  has  an  immense  circulation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  America,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  magazine  deserves  its  popularity,  for  the  literature,  chiefly 
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supplied  by  &mous  writers  of  the  day,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  excellent ;  the  illustrations,  undertaken  by  men  who  can  think 
as  well  as  draw,  are  themselves  beautiful,  and  have  the  luxury  of 
artistic  reproduction,  while  there  are  very  few  advertisements  to 
mar  the  elegant  monthly  volume.  This  I  consider  a  recommenda- 
tion in  itself.  If  I  remember  rightly  there  were  only  three  ad- 
vertisements of  any  note  when  I  wrote  for  it :  Pears's  Soap  (without 
the  portrait  of  the  monks  by  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.)  of  course  occupied 
one  page,  Borwick's  Baking  Powder  claimed  the  opposite  side,  and 
Colman's  Mustard  completed  the  trio.  I  could  not  grumble  at 
these ;  they  were  old  Mends,  received  into  every  society,  made 
welcome  at  all  stations,  railway  carriages,  and  omnibuses,  treated 
with  consideration  by  every  kind  of  book,  magazine,  paper,  and 
almanac,  and  I  think  *  The  Eagle  *  showed  proper  taste  in  extend- 
ing to  them  his  royal  hospitality. 

As  I  now  write  about  this  magazine  the  -  tears  come  into  my 
eyes  when  I  remember  that  it  is  closed  to  me  for  evermore,  and  I 
sometimes  think  I  would  willingly  renounce  some  portion  of  my 
influence  in  other  papers,  if  only  *  The  Eagle '  would  receive  me 
back,  granting  me  the  smallest  and  obscurest  comer  of  its  columns, 
where  my  own  eyes  at  least  might  have  the  satis&ction  of  seeing 
my  work,  even  if  the  public  did  not  care  to  read  it. 

And  now  to  explain  how  it  has  come  about  that  I  am  no  longer 
a  contributor  to  *  The  Eagle.' 

I  had  always  been  fond  of  scribbling,  and  my  relations,  who, 
marvellous  to  tell,  took  great  interest  in  me,  swore  amongst  them- 
selves *  that  I  should  do  something.'  This  obviously  meant  writing 
a  book,  for  when  my  Uncle  Julian  died  and  his  will  was  referred 
to,  I  learnt  to  my  astonishment  that  he  had  left  the  sum  of  200?. 
to  me,  his  niece,  Selina  Mayfield,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing my  first  book !  The  possession  of  this  money  was  a  re- 
sponsibility to  me ;  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  accept  it  unless  I 
could  make  the  proper  use  of  it,  and  so  I  set  to  work  to  write  a 
book. 

I  found  to  my  dismay  that  the  plot  had  worked  itself  out  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter ;  this  story  would  therefore  be  con- 
siderably too  short  to  publish  in  book  form,  and,  unwilling  to 
lengthen  or  alter  it  in  any  way,  I  at  once  sent  it  to  the  editor  of 
*  The  Eagle,'  enclosing  stamps  for  its  return  postage,  because  I 
fully  believed  it  would  come  back.  However,  it  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the. editor,  who  wrote  me  a  most  encouraging  letter,  and 
I  answered  him  in  a  style  which  befitted  a  humble,  ^nd  aspiring 
writer.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  firiendly  cor- 
respondence between  us ;  he  always  accepted  my  stories,  and  on 
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several  occasions  volunteered  valuable  advice,  which  I  carried  out. 
And  thus  nearly  three  years  passed  away,  and  all  this  time  I  had 
never  once  been  to  the  ofiSce,  never  once  seen  my  friend  the 
editor.  It  never  struck  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  his 
personal  acquaintance ;  I  looked  upon  him  perhaps  as  some  being 
without  a  person,  some  spirit  directing  the  Eagle's  flight,  but 
never  seen  by  human  eye  nor  heard  by  human  ear.  Until  one 
day,  having  finished  a  long  tale  which  I  wished  to  have  published 
in  numbers,  I  resolved  to  take  it  myself  to  the  oflSce,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  what  had  prevented  me  from  having,  long  ere  this,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  editor. 

I  mentioned  my  resolution  to  my  brother  Stephen.  Now,  it  is 
known  to  all  suffering  sisters  that  brothers  do  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  men  who  use  the  shovel  of  flattery,  and  therefore  people 
cannot  be  surprised  if  I  ignored  his  uncomplimentary  words. 

*  You're  a  fool,  Selina,'  he  said, '  to  go  and  call  on  your  editor; 
probably  he  thinks  you  some  pretty,  fascinating  damsel,  and,  upon 
my  soul,  he'll  be  disappointed.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view.     Keep  at  home  in  the  dark ! ' 

I  smiled  in  my  pride ;  I  was  so  elated  and  self-confident  that 
I  could  not  even  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry  with  him,  for  he 
was  only  a  brother,  and  was  really  not  a  competent  judge  of  good 
looks.  Why,  he  admired  Miss  Evelson,  and  everyone  considered 
she  was  ugly  enough  to  be  a  duchess,  although  it  is  true  that  her 
portrait  was  in  last  year's  Academy ;  but  then  one  does  not  expect 
to  find  beauty  there. 

To  return  to  myself.  I  consulted  my  glass,  and  it  gave  me  an 
unprejudiced  reply.     It  said  to  me : 

*  You  are  decidedly  good-looking ;  your  eyes  are  bright,  your 
teeth  are  white,  your  features  are  finely  cut,  your  complexion  is 
fresh.     I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you.' 

We  are  commanded  to  accept  the  truth  in  whatever  form  it 
may  come  to  us ;  but  when  it  visits  us  clad  in  a  pleasant  garb  and 
bright  with  radiant  smiles,  the  command  becomes  superfluous,  and 
we,  of  our  own  free  will,  stretch  out  our  hands  to  give  a  hearty 
greeting  to  this  visitor,  who  is  not  equally  courteous  or  gentle  to 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  but  who  seems  to  have  singled 
us  out  for  the  special  objects  of  his  favour  and  condescension. 

And  so  I  welcomed  the  truth  which  the  looking-glass  revealed 
to  me,  and  resolved  to  go  without  further  delay  to  the  oflSce  of  the 
editor,  confident  that  I  should  be  able  to  cement  with  a  personal 
interview  the  kindly  feelings  which  had  for  some  time  subsisted 
between  us.  I  put  on  my  best  clothes ;  I  exchanged  my  habitual 
spectacles  for  the  more  fashionable  and  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
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eyeglasses,  which,  by  the  way,  I  never  could  keep  on,  for  my  nose 
has  convictions  of  its  own  which  may  be  called  aspiring ;  I  went 
to  the  expense  of  a  new  pair  of  gloves  and  was  very  particular  as 
to  the  exact  fit,  a  point  I  do  not  often  insist  upon ;  and  I  bought 
an  artistic  kerchief  which  I  made  fragrant  with  heliotrope  scent, 
and,  having  thoroughly  satisfied  myself  that  I  presented  a  pleasing 
appearance,  I  went  out  and  sprang  into  a  hansom,  saying : 

*  This  is  an  extravagance,  but  a  justifiable  one,  for  the  occasion 
is  momentous ;  I  do  not  go  and  visit  editors  every  day,' 

And  it  is  well  for  me  that  I  do  not. 

I  felt  very  nervous  when  one  of  the  clerks  in  a  patronising  tone 
of  voice  b«wie  me  be  seated  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  the 
editor  was  disengaged  and  would  see  me,  thinking  probably  that 
I  was  some  intruding  new  comer  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  snub 
and  dismiss  as  soon  as  possible.  The  expression  on  his  face  was 
considerably  altered  and  his  manners  much  improved  when  he  re* 
turned  and,  apologising  for  his  abruptness,  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  editor  knew  me. 

*  We  have  so  many  ladies  calling  here,  madam,'  he  explained, 
*  who  send  in  their  cards  and  desire  to  see  the  editor,  that  I  con- 
stantly have  to  declare  he  is  out  or  engaged.  Will  you  kindly 
step  this  way  ? ' 

I  followed  him  and  trembled  as  I  approached  the  editor's  sacred 
room.  A  short,  thin  man  rose  to  greet  me;  his  cheeks  were  sunken, 
and  his  small  black  eyes  were  penetrating,  and  I  own  that  he  did 
not  look  like  the  being  I  had  imagined  to  myself. 

*  Very  pleased  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance.  Miss  May- 
field,'  he  said.  '  Pray  be  seated  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for 
you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  I  answered  nervously,  and  the  moment  I  spoke 
and  smiled  my  eyeglasses  fell  off. 

Mr.  Daley  watched  me  adjust  them,  and  I  felt  that  he  was 
scanning  me  from  top  to  toe. 

*  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  handwriting  for  two 
or  three  years,'  he  remarked  pleasantly,  trying  with  all  his  might 
to  put  me  at  my  ease. 

I  smiled,  and  immediately  my  eyeglasses  fell  off. 

'  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Daley,'  I  stammered  out 
as  I  put  on  my  eyeglasses  again  and  assumed  a  severe  frown  which 
I  knew  would  help  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  *  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  your  generous  consideration  of  all  my  work,  and  for  your 
kindly  encouragement,  without  w^hich  I  could  never  have  gone  on 
struggling.' 

He  laughed  and  asked  me  about  my  doings,  and  gaining 
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courage  I  told  him  I  had  written  a  long  tale  which  I  wanted  him 
to  read  and  publish  in  serial  form  in  *  The  Eagle.'  But  somehow 
or  other  I  could  not  express  myself  in  neat  language,  and  I  was 
conscious  of  stammering  most  barbarously,  a  calamity  which  had 
never  befallen  me  before ;  and  just  as  I  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
the  end  of  my  sentence  I  smiled  pleasantly  at  Mr.  Daley,  thinking 
to  make  up  in  this  manner  for  any  deficiency  in  speech,  and  of 
course  my  eyeglasses  sprang  off.  I  could  have  cried  with  mortifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Daley  gave  a  start  every  time  this  took  place  and  could 
not  conceal  a  frown,  which  alarmed  me ;  and  although  I  did  not 
venture  to  put  on  my  eyeglasses  again,  and  thus,  free  from  the 
anxiety  they  had  caused  me,  recovered  my  self-possession  and  was 
able  to  talk  in  a  manner  to  have  satisfied  the  most  critical  listener, 
yet  nothing  I  did  or  said  made  Mr.  Daley  assume  once  more  that 
friendliness  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  greeting.  I 
felt  I  was  a  failure,  and  owned  to  myself  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me  to  have  stayed  at  home  rather  than  to  have  come 
here,  and  with  every  intention  of  shining  as  a  brilliant  star,  have 
found  myself  incapable  of  glimmering  even  like  a  farthing  dip. 
And  so  I  commended  my  manuscript  to  his  care,  and  he  promised 
me  that  he  would  give  it  his  early  consideration,  although  I  had 
no  doubts  as  to  its  acceptance,  for  I  had  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  *  Eagle's '  requirements,  and  understood  thoroughly  what  kind 
of  literature  would  be  likely  to  find  favour  with  him. 

Mr.  Daley  saw  me  down  to  the  door,  and  I  certainly  had  no 
cause  to  complain  of  his  politeness,  unless  indeed  I  thought  it  near 
akin  to  rudeness,  so  icy  and  freezing  had  his  genial  manner  suddenly 
become.  It  was  just  as  if  he  had  come  forth  to  meet  a  friend, 
and,  finding  a  crocodile  or  a  boa-constrictor,  had  retired  safely  to 
some  haven,  where  neither  crocodile  nor  boa-constrictor  could  follow 
him !  In  a  word,  he  took  refuge  in  his  editorial  reserve,  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to  break,  and  I  confessed  to  myself  when 
being  jolted  home  in  a  humble  omnibus,  that  my  visit  had  not 
been  as  successful  as  I  hoped  it  would  be. 

I  was  thankful  to  get  home  again,  if  only  to  exchange  my 
unruly  eyeglasses  for  sober  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  I  was  not 
communicative  about  my  visit  to  Mr.  Daley :  I  merely  mentioned 
that  he  had  received  me  kindly  and  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
for  my  new  story. 

*  Of  course  he  will  publish  it,'  I  added  with  confidence,  *  for  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  reject  any  contribution  of  mine 
which  was  really  suitable  for  *  The  Eagle.' 

*  What  a  surprise  it  would  be  for  you  if  this  tale  were  returned 
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to  70a,  Selina,'  said  my  brother,  who  had  a  knack  of  making  un- 
pleasant suggestions. 

*Your  remark  is  encouraging,'  I  answered  good-temperedly, 
*  but  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  need  encouragement.  I  have  no 
cause  for  anxiety  about  this  story.' 

I  am  not  famous  for  my  discretion  ;  I  believe  that  on  this  point 
I  may  be  considered  a  typical  woman,  and  I  certainly  behaved  as 
such,  for  I  went  about  telling  my  friends  that  the  editor  of  *  The 
Eagle '  had  accepted  a  story  of  mine  which  would  run  for  six 
months,  if  not  more,  and  they  all  expressed  eagerness  to  see  it, 
and  made  me  promise  to  lend  them  a  copy  as  each  number  came 
out.  (Is  it  not  amusing  how  acquaintances— especially  rich  ones, 
always  beg  for  the  loan  of  a  book  or  magazine  in  which  any  friend 
of  theirs  has  written  an  article  ?  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  go 
and  order  a  copy  from  the  nearest  bookseller,  even  if  the  price  be 
only  a  paltry  sixpence.) 

I  committed  other  acts  of  indiscretion,  for  which  I  am  repenting 
with  a  scanty  purse  ;  I  ordered  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Thackeray's 
Works,  I  bought  two  beautiful  engravings,  and  I  took  six  dress 
circle  tickets  for  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  intending  to  give 
my  nephews  and  nieces  a  Christmas  treat. 

I  said  to  myself,  *  No  doubt  I  shall  be  handsomely  paid  for 
this  serial  tale,  and  therefore  I  consider  I  am  quite  justified  in 
being  extravagant.'  I  also  ordered  a  new  dress  for  a  dinner-party 
to  which  I  was  going  in  a  fortnight's  time,  my  host  being  a  pub- 
lisher of  some  note,  who  had  met  me  at  a  friend's  house,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  introducing  me  amongst  his  circle.  I  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  great  eagerness,  for  I  knew  I  should 
come  across  people  who  were  after  my  own  heart,  and  I  also  hoped 
that  personal  contact  with  them  might  be  of  practical  ute  to  me 
in  my  literary  climbing. 

The  days  passed  peacefully  by,  bringing  no  letter  from  my  editor. 

*  Silence  means  consent,'  I  said,  when  my  brother  was  surprised 
that  I  had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Daley,  who  on  previous  occasions 
had  been  most  prompt  in  answering  any  letter  I  sent  him.  But 
though  my  words  sounded  hopeful,  my  heart  was  beginning  to 
have  serious  apprehensions,  and  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind 
to  write  an  inquiry  concerning  the  fate  of  my  manuscript,  when 
the  postman  brought  me  the  desired  letter. 

*  What  did  I  tell  you  ? '  I  said,  smiling  happily,  as  with  seem- 
ing indifference  and  with  a  casual  manner  I  slowly  cut  open  the 
envelope  ;  *  I  knew  Mr.  Daley  would  accept  my  story.' 

But  when  I  had  read  his  communication,  my  face  wore  a 
different  expression,  and  my  triumph  had  faded  into  humility  and 
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disappointment,  for  Mr.  Daley '  regretted  that  my  story  was  not 
suitable  for  his  magazine,  and  he  took  the  liberty  of  returning  it 
by  book  post. 

I  am  not  subject  to  fainting-fits,  but  I  think  I  nearly  lost 
consciousness  by  the  time  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  this  ruthless 
letter.  Mr.  DsJey  danced  in  the  air,  my  manuscript  danced  too, 
vis-a-vis  to  him,  and  then  all  the  characters  stepped  out  of  their 
chapters  and,  joining  hands  charged  him  in  an  angry  mass,  and 
trampled  him  beneath  their  feet,  and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  he 
cried  for  mercy,  they  answered  in  chorus : 

*  You  had  no  consideration  for  us,  base  editor ;  we  will  have 
QO  mercy  on  you.' 

When  I  regained  what  was  left  of  my  wits,  I  said  quietly : 

*  What  can  this  mean  ? ' 

*  Mean  ? '  cried  my  brother,  who  seemed  much  amused  at  my 
misfortune — so  easy  is  it  to  bear  other  people's  troubles  with 
Christian  patience  and  fortitude.  *  Mean  ?  Why  it  all  comes  of 
your  insane  visit  to  the  editor.  I  told  you  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  stop  at  home.  If  you'd  been  as  beautiful  as  Miss 
Evelson,  I  should  have  said  "  go ; "  but,  begad,  I  can't  tell  a  lie 
— at  least,  not  in  this  instance:  your  visit  to  the  editor  is  the 
cause  of  this  disappointment.' 

*  Impossible ! '  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

*  Well,  then,'  he  answered,  *  your  story  is  badly  written,  and 
not  worthy  of  insertion ! ' 

*  Impossible ! '  I  cried,  still  more  indignantly. 

*  But  it  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  Selina,'  he  laughed ; 
*  where  has  your  reason  gone  to  ?  Did  it  stop  behind  in  the  office 
of  "The  Eagle?"' 

I  was  too  crushed  for  repartee  :'I  retired  to  commune  with  my 
grief,  and  resolved  to  send  the  dear  rejected  manuscript  to  another 
magazine  to  which  I  was  accustomed  to  contribute.    • 

It  was  at  once  accepted,  and  balm  was  thus  administered  to 
my  wounded  feelings. 

I  sent  another  tale  to  *  The  Eagle  : '  I  received  it  back,  toge- 
ther with  a  courteous  letter  from  the  editor. 

I  sent  another  one,  on  the  principle  of  nil  desperandurriy  and 
the  sub-editor  returned  it  with  a  printed  form  of  thanks.  This 
looked  very  much  like  a  decided  refusal  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  me,  and  I  began  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  my  brother's  continual  remarks  about  the  inadvisability  of  my 
visit  to  Mr.  Daley ;  for  I  could  not  for  one  moment  allow  that  there 
was  any  fault  in  my  writings  important  enough  to  prevent  their 
acceptance  by  '  The  Eagle.'  ^^^^^^  ,,GoOgle 
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But  any  doubts  I  may  have  had  were  speedily  dispelled  when 
I  went  to  dine  at  Mr.  Narswell's  house,  the  friendly  publisher  of 
whom  I  have  spoken.     This  was  how  the  truth  came  out. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner,  fourteen  in  number,  a  merry,  uncon- 
ventional party,  most  of  the  company  being  men  and  women  who 
had  made  some  mark  in  the  world  of  letters  or  art.  Mr.  Beech- 
dale,  a  critic  of  renown,  and  a  man  of  great  humour,  was  the  lion 
of  the  evening ;  and  we  all  took  delight  in  his  brilliant  conversa- 
tion and  ready  wit.  He  had  been  telling  us  some  absurd  anec- 
dote, which  had  caused  us  to  laugh  until  the  tears  trickled  down 
our  cheeks,  and  we  were  just  recovering  our  composure,  when  he 
said : 

*  I  am  wound  up  for  story-telling.  I  must  tell  you  a  little 
joke  about  Daley.' 

At  that  word  my  heart  misgave  me. 

*  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  think  of  it,'  began  Mr.  Beech- 
dale,  *  for  it  appeals  to  my  notions  of  the  funny.  Well,  Daley 
has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  an  unknown  lady  contributor 
to  '*  The  Eagle."  He  felt  very  much  interested  in  her,  so  he  told 
me,  and  thought  highly  of  her  work ;  and  somehow  or  other  he 
became  quite  enthusiastic  about  her,  picturing  to  himself  a  fair 
golden-haired  damsel,  with  blue  eyes  and  cheeks  like  the  bloom 
on  a  peach,  and  a  gentle  manner  to  subdue  even  editors,  and  a 
voice  to  charm,  more  entrancingly  than  Orpheus,  the  very  printer's 
devils  themselves !  He  invented  a  history  about  her,  making  up 
his  mind  that  she  lived  with  an  invalid  mother,  whom  she 
gladdened  by  her  presence,  and  supported  with  the  money  she 
earned  in  teaching  and  writing,  whilst  her  heart  was  given  to  a 
young  reprobate,  who  was  not  worthy  of  a  dog's  aflfection,  far  less, 
therefore,  of  the  love  of  this  sweet  and  beautiful  girl.  This 
unhappiness,  Mr.  Daley  thought,  was  the  cause  of  the  sad  under- 
tone in  all  her  writings,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  was 
obliged  to  suggest  that  she  should  modify  her  pathos,  as  the 
reading  public  probably  had  quite  enough  of  its  own  sorrows 
without  taking  upon  itself  the  griefs  of  imaginary  individuals. 
She  was  always  ready  to  act  on  any  suggestions  of  his,  and, 
indeed,  he  had  every  reason  to  regard  her  in  a  most  favourable 
light,  and  he  wished  his  other  contributors  were  as  reasonable 
and  pleasant  to  deal  with  as  she.  He  had  a  name  for  her,  but  he 
refused  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  only  I  think  it  was  Estella,  or 
something  like  that.' 

*  Why  the  deuce  did  you  not  make  her  acquaintance,  Daley, 
and  find  out  all  about  her  ? '  I  asked. 
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^  Becanse/  he  answered,  ^  when  I  set  before  me  an  ideal,  I  am 
nervous  of  letting  anything  destructive  approach  me.  Knowledge 
destroys  the  ideal,  therefore  I  chose  ignorance,  and  my  ideal 
remained  unbroken  until  the  other  day.'  And  here  he  began  to 
laugh. 

*  Go  on,  man,'  I  cried ;  *  tell  me  what  followed.' 

*  The  other  day,'  he  continued,  *  she  called  and  sent  in  her 
card,  and  I  own  that  I  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
her.  I  became  quite  excited  as  I  rose  to  greet  her,  expecting  of 
course  to  see  the  maiden  of  my  fancy ;  but  imagine  my  feelings 
when  a  short,  dark  thing  slouched  in  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair !  She  wore  abominable  eyeglasses  which  slipped  oflf  at 
least  twelve  times  during  our  short  (thank  heaven !)  interview ; 
my  dear  sir,  she  stammered  worse  than  any  nervous  young  curate, 
she  was  decidedly  lame  and  I  believe  her  teeth  were  false — she 
looked  as  if  she  were  trying  not  to  swallow  them — and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  she  was  not  cross-eyed.  She  was  much  perfumed  with 
strong  heliotrope  scent  which  nearly  lifted  me  oflF  my  feet,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  listen  to  her  conversation,  although  I  daresay 
it  was  clever  enough,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  longed  to  be  lid 
of  her.  And  having  seen  her  I  have  ceased  to  be  interested  in 
her  or  her  writings,  and  she  may  send  me  stories  until  Doomsday 
for  all  I  shall  care ;  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever,  for  she  has 
destroyed  my  ideal  and  I  cannot  forgive  her.' 

Mr.  Beechdale  paused  in  his  story-telling  to  sip  a  glass  of  port, 
and  Mr.  Narswell  said : 

*  Very  hard  on  the  girl,  you  know.  What  would  she  say  if  she 
were  to  hear  this  story  ?     Who  is  she  ? ' 

*  Daley  would  not  give  the  name,'  Mr.  Beechdale  answered, 
*  and  I  did  not  press  the  matter.' 

I  breathed  more  freely,  and  felt  thankful  that  I  had  suppressed 
my  exclamations  of  wrath  when  the  accusations  of  lameness, 
stammering,  false  teeth,  and  general  frightfulness  were  brought 
against  me.  As  it  was,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  myself 
from  weeping  bitter  tears  of  mortified  pride ;  for  we  are  so  strangely 
constituted  that  all  the  praises  Mr.  Daley  had  bestowed  on  my 
work  before  he  saw  me  were  more  than  cancelled  by  the  poor 
opinion  he  had  expressed  about  my  personal  appearance. 

But  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  no  one  guessed  that  I,  laugh- 
ing so  merrily  over  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  plain  young  lady 
who  went  to  visit  the  editor  and  disappointed  him  so  woefully,  was 
that  plain  young  lady  herself,  but  not  lame,  nor  false  of  teeth, 
nor  cross-eyed,  nor  altogether  ill-favoured — ^believe  my  words,  dear 
readers,  for  I  speak  honest  truth.  p.^.^.^^^  .^  Google 
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I  have  never  told  my  brother  of  this  story ;  he  would  only 
make  fun  of  me,  and  I  think  I  have  suffered  quite  enough  through 
that  visit  to  the  editor  of  *  The  Eagle.'  The  magazine  is  closed 
to  me  so  long  as  Mr.  Daley  remains  at  his  post,  and  if  I  were  to 
become  a  George  Eliot,  a  jNIrs.  Somerville,  a  Ouida  or  an  Adelaide 
Procter,  I  should  never  be  taken  back  into  favour  again.  And 
after  all,  when  one  comes  to  think  seriously  of  it,  what  is  this 

*  Eagle  '  about  which  I  have  made  so  much  fuss  ?  I  called  it  the 
metropolis  of  monthly  journals,  but   I   really   believe  that  the 

*  Herald '  is  a  capital  magazine.  I  am  a  regular  contributor  to  it, 
and  I  publish  my  novels  in  its  monthly  numbers  before  clapping 
them  into  three  volumes  to  benefit  library  owners  and  cheat 
library  subscribers.  But  the  editor  has  never  seen  me,  and 
although  I  hear  that  he  has  a  great  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  me,  I  have  hitherto  refused  to  give  him  a  personal  interview, 
so  that  if  he  has  an  ideal  of  me,  his  ignorance  may  guard  it  whole. 
It  is  better  thus  perhaps  for  him,  and  without  doubt  for  me, 
because  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  second  friend.  Martin  Tupper 
says,  *  Verily  that  man  is  a  marvel  whom  Truth  may  write  a 
friend.'  But  I  think  the  great  difficulty  is,  given  a  friend,  to 
discover  the  best  means  of  keeping  him  fkithful ;  and  my  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  where  editors  are  concerned,  the  theory 
of  unveiled  mystery  should  be  put  into  practice. 

BEATRICE   HARRADEN. 
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Allowing  for  disparity  of  years,  Geoffrey  Middleton  nephew  was 
as  like  in  person  to  Geoffrey  Middleton  uncle  as  he  was  in  name 
and  in  nature. 

The  two  were  the  last  representatives  of  their  race,  iCddle- 
tons  of  Castle  Middleton,  and  strangers  who  saw  them  together 
were  sure  to  fancy  them  father  and  son  until  informed  to  the 
contrary.  They  were  both  tall,  thin,  and  muscular — justifying  in 
their  degree  the  arrogant  Lancashire  proverb  which  aflBrms  that 
*the  south  grows  trees,  the  north  grows  men.'  Their  features 
were  rugged  and  boldly  defined,  speaking,  without  words,  of  force 
of  character  and  vitality  of  will.  None  could  look  either  uncle  or 
nephew  in  the  face — as  they  looked  their  neighbours — and  read 
weakness  there.  But  the  nephew,  as  became  stalwart  seven-and- 
twenty,  had  pretensions  to  be  described  as  handsome  (upon  the 
family  pattern),  which  his  kinsman  lacked. 

As  has  been  hinted,  the  physical  resemblance  was  supplemented 
by  analogy  of  temper.  Each  was  stiff,  reticent,  locked  in  the 
prison-house  of  a  natural  hauteur,  and  capable  of  a  smouldering, 
dangerous  resentment. 

And  in  the  case  of  old  Geoffrey  these  attributes  had  of  late 
come  every  one  into  play.  In  his  own  fashion  he  was  showing 
his  extreme  disapproval  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  heir,  now 
on  a  visit  to  Elgin  House,  Sefton  Park. 

The  prosperous  Liverpool  shipbroker  saw  the  maxims  of  his 
life,  those  rules  of  caution  and  exactness  by  which  he  had  built 
up  a  house  the  envy  of  a  thousand  rivals,  apparently  set  at 
nought  by  a  harum-scarum  young  surgeon.  He  had  wanted  young 
Geoffrey  to  come  into  the  office,  and,  misliking  the  outlook  of 
perpetual  quill-driving  and  equally  systematic  supervision,  Geoffrey 
had  refused.  This  was  a  first  offence,  and  it  had  been  condoned. 
Funds  were  found  to  educate  the  refractory  one  for  the  profession 
he  selected ;  and  later,  to  purchase  for  him  a  share  in  a  practice 
where  he  might  still  be  beneath  his  uncle's  eye.  Fairly  launched 
thus,  young  Geoffrey  had  incontinently  exchanged  with  a  dis- 
satisfied brother  of  the  scalpel  located  at  York.  The  score  against 
him  on  his  uncle's  tablets  of  memory  was  therewith  doubled. 

And  after  many  days  he  had  come  back  in  anything  but  the 
prodigal's  rdle  of  humility  and  contrition,  though  the  main  purpose 
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of  his  cross-country  journey  seemed  to  be  to  invite  extrication  from 
a  financial  difficulty. 

*  It*8  an  awful  nuisance,  of  course,  and  I'm  disgusted  with  my- 
self at  having  to  come  to  you  on  such  an  errand,  sir.  But  I  never 
dreamed  that  it  would  turn  out  more  than  what  Arbuthnot  called 
it — "  a  mere  form,"  he  said.  *  And  after  all  I  suppose  it's  I  that 
will  be  the  loser  in  the  long  run.* 

Whether  yoimg  Geoffrey's  native  talents  were  few  or  many, 
that  of  diplomacy  was  not  amongst  them.  If  it  had  been,  he 
would  instinctively  have  avoided  at  this  juncture  the  remotest 
reference  to  his  uncle's  well-understood  intentions  concerning  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  his  wealth.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  an 
allusion  must,  under  the  circumstances,  grate  upon  the  listener's 
ear. 

In  reality  it  stimulated  old  Geoffrey's  anger  to  a  perilous  pitch. 
The  shipbroker's  brow  was  furrowed  like  a  warped  plank  of  one  of 
his  own  vessels,  the  cold  grey  eyes  scintillated  with  scorn,  the  lines 
deepened  and  grew  rigid  at  the  comers  of  the  inflexible  mouth. 
Yet  the  bridle  was  upon  his  tongue.  He  was  never  the  man  to 
bandy  futile  reproaches  or  reveal  the  depth  of  his  indignation  in 
scathing,  impetuous  speech.  The  passion  of  his  wrath  found  its 
familiar  outlet — sarcasm. 

*  Most  genially  and  pleasantly  said,'  he  answered.  *  Yes,  it  is 
you  who  will  be  the  sufferer.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  that. 
And  I  quite  acquit  you  of  intending  to  submit  me  to  this  trifling 
annoyance — the  figures  you  mentioned  were  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  I  think  ? ' 

Young  Geoffrey  writhed  upon  his  chair  and  felt  imcommonly 
hot,  although  he  was  sitting  at  an  open  window  with  the  June 
breeze  fanning  him.  Foolish  he  might  be,  a  sad  blunderer  he 
was ;  but  he  had  plenty  of  wit  to  see  his  error  after  committing 
it — no  great  thing,  perhaps,  to  say  in  his  favour,  and  certainly  no 
unusual  phenomenon.  And  he  recognised  both  the  storm-signals 
on  his  uncle's  countenance  and  the  irony  of  the  old  man's  tone 
and  words.  Yet  such  was  the  turn  of  his  own  mental  and  moral 
idiosyncracies  that  he  made  no  pretence  of  apology,  but  tightened 
his  lips  and  replied  to  the  superfluous  query  in  accents  equally 
frigid  and  calm  : 

'  Yes,  rather  more  in  fact ;  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty.' 

*  And  you  expect  me  to  find  you  this  sum  ? ' 

*To  whom  else  should  I  apply, sir?  I  have  no  other  resource 
If  my  father  were  living  it  would  be  different.  But  you've  stood 
in  the  place  of  both  parents  to  me  for  many  a  year.  A^id  thia  is 
how  I  repay  you ! '  Digitized  by  LjOOQ Ic 
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It  was  a  sudden  climax,  and  not  the  less  a  stroke  of  happy 
augury.  If  the  young  surgeon  had  paused  there,  there  might  be 
no  story  to  tell.  His  spasm  of  emotion,  his  repentance,  genuine 
if  destined  to  be  short-lived,  had  favourably  affected  old  Geoffrey, 
who  loved  his  adopted  boy  with  every  fault  upon  his  head. 

But  surely  some  mischievous  sprite  must  have  stood  at  young 
Geoffrey's  elbow  and  have  dictated  new  words  of  strife. 

*  And  you  can  punish  me,  sir,  by  leaving  as  much  more  away 
to  the  office-boy,  if  you  like.  I  rather  wish  you  would,'  he  fatuously 
added,  as  the  lull  grew  harassing. 

He  had  whistled  for  the  wind,  and  the  tempest  was  his  reward, 
if  such  an  epithet  may  properly  be  applied  to  the  measured  and 
restrained  condemnation  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  attend. 

*  You  are  still  harping  on  the  same  cheerful  string,'  said  old 
Geoffrey,  with  a  bland  yet  bitter  smile  upon  his  face — it  was  as 
though  Patience  should  smile  at  the  futility  of  her  own  forbearance 
— *  I  leave  you  to  determine  whether  there  is  not  after  all  the 
chance — mind,  I  only  venture  to  say  the  chance — of  another  flaw 
in  your  calculations.  You  appear  to  have  made  one  in  relying 
upon  your  friend  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  honour,  and  backing  the  bill 
which  he  cleverly  leaves  you  to  pay.  Very  possibly  he,  too,  is 
aware  of  your  great  expectations.  Or  it  may  even  be  a  planned 
business  between  you.' 

*  Sir ! — uncle ! '  The  victim  of  this  dubious  money  transaction 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

*  Sit  down,'  said  the  other  drily,  *  it's  not  the  Middleton  way 
to  go  pop  like  a  gingerbeer  bottle,  because  shaken  by  a  mere 
perhaps.' 

Young  Geoffrey  resumed  his  seat  and  bit  his  lip  in  silence. 

*  I  didn't  say  that  it  was  so ;  I  don't  know  that  I  thought  it. 
But,  putting  the  best  construction  on  your  conduct,  it's  anything 
but  satisfactory.  My  money  has  been  made,  sir,  by  hard  work, 
pegging  at  it,  and  taking  care  of  every  guinea.  Your  cleverness 
seems  to  be  exhibited  in  precisely  an  opposite  direction.  Your 
pockets,  sir,  are  sieves.  And  to  any  man  with  an  atom  of  real 
business  about  him,  the  backing  of  a  stiff  bill  on  next  to  no  in- 
quiry would  be  impossible.  He  could  no  more  do  it  than  scuttle 
a  ship.  You  shall  have  the  money,  but  beware — not  a  second 
time.' 

*  It  shall  not  occur  again,  sir.'  The  promise  was  sincere,  but 
uttered  in  a  manner  neither  gracious  nor  conciliating.  It  seemed 
to  the  young  surgeon  that  he  had  been  made  the  mark  of  a  volley 
of  missiles,  everyone  of  which  had  left  its  bruise  behind.  And  in 
addition  he  was  no  doubt  buffeted  by  an  accusing  conscienc%Tp 
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Old  Geoflfrey  crossed  the  room  to  an  ebony  cabinet  fitted  at 
the  top  as  a  writing  desk ;  he  took  his  cheque  book  from  an  inner 
drawer,  filled  up  a  draft,  while  the  only  sound  in  the  apartment 
was  the  sullen  ticking  of  a  morose  clock  supported  by  griffins  on 
the  mantelpiece,  passed  the'^pink  slip  to  his  nephew  and  walked 
out  into  the  adjacent  conservatory.  He  had  said  his  say  and  for 
the  hour  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

*  Thank  you ;  I  am  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  sir,'  said  the  culprit. 
And  by  a  different  door  he  too  vanished. 

But  the  shipbroker  did  not  dismiss  the  interview  from  his 
thoughts.  It  was  with  him  all  day  at  his  office  in  Water  Street, 
producing  an  increased  testiness  under  which  his  clerks  suffered 
and  for  which  they  could  find  no  adequate  palliation  in  the  current 
condition  of  trade.  Even  one  of  his  skippers  condescended  to 
mention  in  the  outer  counting-house  that '  the  boss  was  in  a  regular 
tear,  raging  like  a  nor'easter,  and  that  all  he,  the  sailor,  could  do 
was  to  reef  sail  and  bring  up  close  to  the  wind.' 

Old  Geoffrey  was  slowly  working  out  a  problem  more  trouble- 
some than  any  supplied  by  the  figures  on  his  ledgers  or  cargo 
sheets.  And  at  last  he  reached  the  goal  of  a  great  decision.  It 
was  clear  that  his  nephew  was  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
round  half  million  so  laboriously  amassed.  The  scapegrace  would 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it.  Yet  to  disinherit  him  by  will  was  an 
irksome  procedure  and  ran  counter  to  lifelong  purposes  and  pre- 
judices. Old  Geoffrey  had  ever  been  ready  with  his  sneer  at 
merchants  who  scraped  and  saved  and  left  their  hoard,  at  their  re- 
luctant exit,  to  asylums  or  charities.  And  so  far  as  he  knew  there 
was  not  even  a  cousin  half-a-dozen  times  removed  who  could  be 
dragged  into  the  warm  circle  of  wealth  while  the  delinquent  was 
bidden  stay  out  in  the  cold.  No ;  it  was  a  choice  of  unwelcome 
alternatives  that  the  shipbroker  had  faced.  He  might  leave  his 
nephew  to  present  content  and  future  triumph.  Or — the  first  in- 
ception of  the  idea  was  attended  by  fierce  mental  throes  that  ftilly 
accounted  for  irritability  of  temper — he  might  marry.  And  to 
marry  was  his  final  resolve. 

The  revelation  would  have  astounded  his  clerks,  and  have  at 
once  amused  and  scandalised  his  neighbours  and  intimates.  And 
he  opined,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  by  it  his  misbehaved  nephew 
would  be  thrown  into  consternation  and  despair.  It  was  on  this 
feature  of  the  general  effect  that  he  fixed  his  prophetic  gaze  with 
most  equanimity.     The  scamp  deserved  the  punishment. 

Heroism  was  a  word  contumeliously  dealt  with  in  old  Geoffrey's 
private  lexicon.  He  professed  to  disbelieve  in  it  altogether.  His 
synonyms  for  it  were  vainglory  or — for  the  humbler  sort,  fenati- 
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cisin.  Yet  the  quality  was  not  absent  from  the  purpose  which 
he  was  now  shaping  for  immediate  action.  He  was  sixty;  all  the 
ways  of  his  daily  life  were  ordered  on  a  model  tested  and  approved 
by  prolonged  experience ;  and  it  was  understood  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness by  the  whole  body  of  his  associates,  whether  in  Water 
Street  or  Sefton  Park,  that  he  was  a  confirmed  misogynist. 
And  in  spite  of  these  facts  he  had  determined  to  write  this  very 
evening  an  explicit  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  girl  of  whom  he 
knew  little  more  than  that  she  was  pretty — repute  said  cultured — 
and  the  daughter  of  his  banker. 

The  deed  was  done  before  he  again  met  the  intractable  nephew 
whose  nose — he  chuckled  grimly  to  himself— might  thus  in  due 
time  be  eflfectually  put  out  of  joint. 

Young  Geoffrey  failed  pitiably  to  read  the  true  meaning  of 
his  uncle's  elaborate  politeness  and  elephantine  mirth  at  the 
dinner-table.  Generally  a  dreary  function  at  Elgin  House  was  that 
of  the  great  social  feast !  He  fancied  that  the  sky  was  clear 
again  ;  that  his  uncle's  wrath  was  appeased.  He  learned  better 
when  the  solemn-visaged  butler  had  withdrawn. 

*  Um !  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  Geoff,  that  I  intend 
shortly  to  change  my  state — to  marry,'  said  old  Geoffrey. 

A  wine  glass  was  shivered,  slipping  in  some  occult  way  to  the 
polished  floor.  But  there  was  no  other  overt  symptom  of  discon- 
certment on  the  listener's  part.  A  Middleton  to  the  core  he 
simply  answered : — 

*  Indeed  !    Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  sir.' 

And  old  Geoffrey  was  strangely  vexed  at  the  sturdy  restraint 
and  the  family  phlegm  which  in  a  similar  position  would  have 
characterised  himself. 

II. 

*  This  means,  don't  you  see,  an  end  to  idle  dreaming,  Dicks. 
I'll  just  have  to  buckle  to  work  and  coerce  Dame  Fortune  in  spite 
of  her  frowns.  But  I'd  take  it  better,  I  think,  if  the  governor 
had  gone  about  this  freak,  for  such  I  call  it,  after  my  latest 
scrape.  And  I  shouldn't  have  been  as  much  surprised  then.  But 
he  must  have  settled  it  long  ago.  He  announced  it  as  a  fact 
already  in  process  of  fulfilment.  He  dropped  a  word  or  two  in 
the  morning,  as  I  was  doing  penance  of  confession,  but  I  didn't 
take  much  heed  then ;  I  shall  have  to  now.' 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Middleton  the  younger  was  discussing  with  the 
old  friend  and  ally  whose  post  he  had  taken  at  York  the  untoward 
alteration  in  his  prospects  disclosed  to  him  oil  the  previous  even-* 
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ing.  And  not  unnaturally,  though  in  this  instance  erroneously, 
he  gave  his  uncle  credit  for  acting  with  mature  deliberation. 

Edgar  Dicks  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

« Spoken  like  a  Briton,'  he  cried,  <  but  I'd  have  taken  oath  that 
the  old  fellow  had  more  sense.  Yes,  and  a  better  regard  for  you. 
Who  is  the  fair  beguiler  ?  She'll  have  a  prize,  eh  ? ' 

*  She  will.  I  speak  in  all  seriousness.  Not  a  syllable  can  or 
shall  be  uttered  by  my  lips  against  my  uncle.  And  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  this  matter.  But  who  is  to  be  the 
future  Mrs.  Middleton,  I  am  as  ignorant,  Dicks,  as  you  are.' 

*  You  asked  him  surely  ? ' 

*  Not  I.  I  suppose  my  wretched  pride  got  in  the  path ;  ah, 
well,  it's  got  a  knockdown  blow  at  last.' 

*Whew!  You're  a  queer  pair.  Eccentricity  must  be  here- 
ditary ;  here's  the  proof.' 

And  Dicks  ended  with  a  laugh,  compounded  in  about  equal 
parts  of  admiration,  pity,  and  amusement — admiration  for  his 
conirade's  chivalrous  defence  of  the  imperious  old  shipbroker, 
pity  for  young  Greoflfrey's  abruptly  overclouded  hopes,  and  amuse- 
ment at  the  humour  of  the  oflF-hand  avowal  which  GeoflTrey  had 
described. 

At  the  same  instant  Dicks  recollected  a  call  he  had  to  make 
in  Park  Street.     They  were  far  up  Prince's  Eoad. 

*  I  shall  have  to  wish  you  good  morning,  Middleton ;  it  won't 
do  to  neglect  duty,  and  the  beckoning  hand  is  at  my  rear.' 

The  friends  parted.  GeofiFrey  strolled  moodily  along,  battling 
with  a  certain  temptation  which  was  sure  to  attack  him  as  he 
neared  Prince's  Park.  In  a  house  to  his  right  resided  Dusa  Venn, 
a  girl  whom  yesterday  he  had  dared  to  picture  on  the  canvas  of 
an  exuberant  fancy  as  his  wife,  but  who  now  was  as  far  above  him 
as  the  star  is  ever  above  the  moth.  Her  friends  were  rich,  and 
he  was  a  poor  surgeon — nothing  more.  Had  he  not  been  duly 
warned  that  to  build  an  airy  castle  on  the  basis  of  a  great  inheri- 
tance, as  in  the  past  he  had  been  too  apt  to  do,  was  simply  to 
set  a  premium  on  disappointment  and  disaster  ?  Henceforth  he 
would  walk  amongst  realities,  and,  as  he  had  assured  Dicks,  put  a 
decisive  period  to  daydreams.  It  was  hard,  all  the  same,  to  recog- 
nise that  the  acquaintance  that  had  begun  so  blithely  at  Christmas, 
when  Dusa  had  returned  from  Germany,  and  the  hope  of  con- 
tinuing and  developing  which  had  secretly  combined  with  his 
monetary  need  to  bring  him  now  to  Liverpool,  must  remain  only 
a  witching,  tantalising  memory.  Yesterday  he  had  dared  to  call, 
and  Dusa  had  been  so  kind  that  he  had  grown  bold  to  whisper 
words  into  which  she  might,  if  she  pleased,  reafl  passion  and  the 
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old  sweet  homage  of  the  man  to  the  maid.  He  was  invited  to 
return — to  drop  in  at  any  time  he  chose. 

Why  not  for  the  last  time  now  ?  On  the  morrow  he  would 
seek  safety  in  flight  to  York. 

Where  a  woman  is  in  the  question — especially  a  girl  scarce 
twenty,  with  rippling  golden  hair,  eyes  like  meres  of  living  light, 
and  a  face  and  figure  worthy  of  Aphrodite  as  she  dwelt  in  a 
Grecian  sculptor's  brain — how  shall  man  hold  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  and  be  strong  ? 

Young  Greoffrey's  feet  stayed,  turned,  finally  stood  in  the  hall 
of  Grartmore,  and  then  a  strange  thing  befell  him.  He  was  ushered 
into  a  lady's  boudoir  and  found  Dusa  alone,  and  there  was  a  look 
upon  her  face,  and  a  sweet  expectancy  in  her  attitude,  that  caused 
his  heart  to  thump  against  his  breast  as  if  seeking  to  depart  and 
fly  to  that  fair  custodian  for  whom  Nature  had  so  clearly  destined 
it.  Already  he  was  mystified,  and  it  would  hardly  be  too  much 
to  write,  alarmed. 

*  Geofifrey ! '  whispered  a  soft  voice.  And  volumes  could  not 
have  gathered  into  their  covers  a  fuller,  richer  meaning. 

What  bewildering  portent  was  this  ?  For  hard  strife  with  the 
yearnings  of  his  own  spirit  Geoflrey  Middleton  had  come  prepared. 
But  not  for  a  challenge  of  this  sort.  He  was  swayed  like  a  reed 
in  the  wind.  Every  maxim  of  prudence  was  driven  out  of  his 
head.  The  words  of  his  answer — which  was  an  appeal — came 
with  but  semi-conscious  volition. 

*  Dusa — my  dear  one !     Is  there  any  hope  ?  '  he  cried. 

And  ah,  the  bliss,  the  bewilderment  of  it !  The  shapely  little 
head  was  pillowed  upon  his  breast.     Hope  ?    This  was  certainty. 

*  But,  Geofifrey,  your  letter  said  this  evening ;  I  was  not  looking 
for  you  yet.     Were  you  so  impatient? ' 

*  My  letter ! '  he  echoed  helplessly. 

*  Yes ;  and  how  curiously  formal  you  were  in  expressing  what 
— what  I  suppose  is  your  wish  ' — the  blushing  face  was  averted, 
or  young  Geoffrey's  slowly  dawning  look  of  horrified  intelligence 
must  infallibly  have  struck  a  chill  to  the  tender  heart  that  trusted 
him — *  if  I  hadn't  known  you — as  it  really  seems  for  an  age, 
though  it's  such  a  little  time — I  should  have  fancied  that,  after 
all,  you  didn't  very  greatly  care ' 

*  Stop,  Dusa,  my  treasure  ! '  almost  moaned  the  startled  and 
dismayed  lover ;  *  nothing  can  change  our  regard  for  each  other — 
nothing  shall.     We  are  agreed  in  that  ? ' 

Dusa  was  alert  and  quivering  in  every  nerve  with  a  new 
accession  of  excitement.  It  was  her  turn  to  be  perplexed.  WTiy 
this  sudden  tornado  of  anxious,  foreboding  pa5sion^QQg[^ 
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*  Yes,  oh,  yes,'  she  replied,  with  a  shy,  pretty  fervour. 

*  Then,  Dasa,  it  was  not  I  who  wrote  to  you ;  it  was  my  uncle !  * 
Only  the  rosy  kiss  of  morning  on  Alpine  snow  will  compare 

with  the  flood  of  carmine  that  overswept  the  abashed  countenance. 
Amazement  and  consternation  between  them  riveted  her  to  the 
spot,  or  the  girl  might  have  fled.  If  this  were  true,  what  a 
hoyden  she  must  have  appeared  to  her  visitor.  Could  anything 
be  worse  than  to  be  won  without  being  wooed  ?  And  her  parents, 
too,  had  been  deceived.  They  had  regarded  the  stately  proposal 
as  emanating  from  the  nephew,  and  on  the  strength  of  old  Geof- 
frey's wealth,  in  estimating  which  the  banker  had  the  assistance 
of  private  knowledge,  they  had  graciously  favoured  the  suitor. 
It  was  a  terrible  imbroglio,  from  whatever  standpoint  the  complex 
question  at  issue  was  regarded. 

But  young  Geofirey  had  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the 
nobility  of  his  nature  asserted  itself. 

*  Forgive  me.  Miss  Venn,  for  my  ill-considered  attempt  just 
now  at  pledging  you  to  a  promise  which  altered  conditions  may 
reasonably  warrant  you  in  breaking,'  he  said  ;  *  I  have  been  wrong, 
wrong  all  through.  But  at  least  I  can  make  this  amends. 
You  are  perfectly  free.  Miss  Venn,  as  free  as  one  short  hour  ago, 
even  freer,  for  then  your  mind  was  entangled  by  a  singular  error. 
I  may  never  be  my  uncle's  heir  ;  he  has  told  me  that  he  means 
to  marry  ;  I  did  not  know  whom.  I  am  only  a  poor  toiler ;  it  is 
not  for  me  to  harbour  vain  ambitions,  however  sweet.' 

His  voice  died  away  in  an  involuntary  sigh.  The  touch  of 
self-pity  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  great  renouncement  was  almost 
tragic. 

Dusa  had  recovered  the  control  of  her  faculties,  if  not  her 
self-possession.     She  smiled  through  tears. 

*  But  you  made  a  promise,  too ;  and  unless  you  wish  it,  I  will 
not  release  you,'  she  said. 

There  was  a  happy  pause,  in  which But  the   narrator 

relents,  and  leaves  the  hiatus.  And  Dusa  added,  with  a  flash  of 
mischief  irradiating  her  tremulous  confusion : 

*  Only  I  wish  I'd  been  familiar,  Geoflfrey,  with  your  haad- 
writing.' 


III. 

Philosophers,  who  diflfer  in  some  other  matters  almost  as 
vehemently  as  politicians,  are  agreed  that  success  is  not  synony- 
mous with  happiness.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  big  banking 
balance,  costly  freight  on  many  seas  and  even  seniority  in  the  pr^le 
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cession  to  the  civic  chair,  and  to  hobnob  nevertheless  with  discon- 
tent. The  foot  may  have  its  com  and  wince  at  slightest  touch 
beneath  the  velvet  sUpper. 

These  moral  reflections  owe  their  origin  in  this  place  to  the 
profound  dissatisfaction  that  had  crept  like  a  Mersey  fog  of 
December  over  the  spirit  of  Geoffrey  Middleton,  shipbroker. 
His  position  was  precisely  that  dexterously  insinuated  above. 
And  the  cause  thereof  was  his  own  hastily  adopted  purpose  of 
matrimony. 

His  feteful  letter  once  posted  by  his  own  hand,  for  fear  of 
accidents  or  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  domestics,  he  felt  for  the 
moment  triumphant.  It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  had  dealt 
his  sharp  thrust  at  his  nephew  over  the  wine  and  the  dessert  in 
the  dining-room. 

But  when  he  retired  that  night,  it  was  to  a  weary  vigil  in 
which  carking  care  was  biting  like  an  acid  into  the  pattern  of 
his  heroic  resolve.  With  a  young  and  ardent  lover  the  major  un- 
certainty would  have  been  whether  he  was  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected. But  old  GeoflFrey's  thoughts  did  not  tarry  long  at  this 
stage.  He  had  witnessed  too  many  sacrifices  of  fair,  ingenuous 
spring-time  to  wan,  saturnine  winter  to  have  much  doubt  that  he 
could  lead  to  the  altar  yet  another  victim.  He  was  wealthy,  and 
it  was  enough.  Guardians  would  advise,  and  the  girl's  own 
vanity  and  desire  to  possess  the  advantages  credited  to  the  station 
of  a  rich  man's  darling  would  give  her  strength  to  crush  down  any 
natural  repugnance. 

The  anxiety  was  of  a  different  sort.  Was  he  sure  that  he 
had  fully  calculated  the  cost  of  the  step  in  personal  security, 
comfort,  and  ease  ?  And  every  time  he  went  over  anew  the  ground 
of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  the  keener  became  his  doubts.  In 
the  morning  he  got  up  with  feelings  surely  cast  on  the  model  of 
those  with  which  Mr.  William  Sykes  may  regard  the  final 
ceremony  in  a  prison  court-yard  at  which  his  presence  is  ever 
likely  to  be  required. 

Mightily  glad  was  old  Geofirey  that  he  had  not  to  face  his 
nephew,  who  was  a  late  riser,  at  the  breakfast-table. 

And  if  on  the  previous  day  a  nor'easter  had  rattled  about  the 
ears  of  his  Water  Street  employes  it  was  a  veritable  hurricane 
that  blew  anathemas  hither  and  thither  from  ten  to  three  on  this 
date  of  doom.     One  of  his  clerks  resigned  then  and  there. 

Everything  went  wrong;  though,  as  he  was  at  bottom  a 
scrupulously  fair  man,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  old  Geoffrey 
would  by-and-by  come  tp  acknowledge  that  the  fault  was  in  him-? 
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And  a  fellow  trader  who  dropped  in  with  a  budget  of  gossip 
did  not  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waves. 

*  Sad  about  Danby,  isn't  it  ? '  he  asked. 

*  What  ?  I  haven't  heard.  I  thought  his  firm  was  as  solid  as 
—as  St.  George's  Hall.' 

*  Oh,  so  it  is ;  there's  no  screw  loose  in  Danby,  Porter  and 
Porter.  But  the  old  man's  shaky  here,'  and  the  friend  signifi- 
cantly tapped  his  parchment-like  forehead ;  *  they're  sending  him 
to  an  asylum.  Married  a  young  wife,  you  remember.  That's 
done  it.  A  nice  dance  she  led*  him.  Better  have  stayed  as  he 
was — as  you  are,  Middleton.' 

*  Quite  so,'  said  old  Geoffrey  grimly.  And  he  relapsed  into 
his  ledger  again. 

*  Quite  so ;  and  next  month  everybody  will  be  saying  that  I'm 
as  big  a  fool,  and  prophesying  on  my  account,'  he  muttered 
irrelevantly  when,  with  a  farewell  word  about  a  shipment  of  wool 
from  Melbourne,  the  visitor  had  gone. 

<  Confound  the  boy,'  he  went  on  in  his  bitter  soliloquy ;  *  what 
did  he  want  to  be  so  cocksure  about  coming  in  for  mj  money  for  ? 
As  for  the  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty — it  was  a  heavy  figure — I 
could  have  forgiven  him  that.  And  now  he's  let  me  in  for  a 
worse  scrape.' 

Remorse  was  working.  But  what  could  it  avail  a  man  who 
had  drawn  up  a  document  as  compromising  as  half  the  inane  com- 
positions that  figure  in  reports  of  breach  of  promise  suits,  and  had 
watched  it  with  a  malicious  smile  committed  to  the  charge  of  Her 
Alajesty's  Postmaster  General.  With  a  groan  his  conscience 
supplied  the  response — none.  He  was  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion of  honour  and  probity  to  go  through  with  his  enterprise. 
And  this  meant  a  call  that  evening  at  Gartmore.  His  exact  ex- 
pression in  his  old-fashioned  and  somewhat  cumbersome  phrase- 
ology had  been : — 

*In  so  important  a  matter,  my  dear  Miss  Venn,  I  would 
earnestly  desire  that  you  should  eschew  a  hasty  decision,  and  I 
therefore  will  ask  to  be  permitted  to  wait  in  person  at  your  home 
for  your  reply  during  the  early  hours  of  to-morrow  evening.' 

And  he  went. 

Not  altogether  to  his  surprise  Mr.  Venn  received  him.  It 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  notions  of  propriety,  that  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  momentous  contract  should  be  settled  with  his 
future  bride's  father;  and,  in  truth,  he  was  very  considerably 
relieved  to  have  to  enter  (as  he  supposed)  upon  a  purely  business 
discussion  and  to  postpone  the  ordeal  of  making  love.  What  he  j 
should  find  to  say  when  the  latter  labour  had  to  be  undertaken  itD 
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passed  his  power  of  conjecture  to  imagine.  He  could  only  hope 
that  the  crisis — and  he  dreaded  it  worse  than  an  interview  with 
his  dentist — ^would  by  its  very  severity  kindle  within  his  mind 
illumination  for  the  road  he  had  so  fatuously  elected  to  travel. 

Mr.  Venn  was  a  rotund  little  man,  with  a  bustling  manner, 
twinkling  dark  eyes — the  twinkling  was  intensified  at  this  junc- 
ture— and  the  good  gift  of  sound  digestion,  which  renders  ill- 
temper  on  any  but  the  most  insolent  provocation  a  base  ingrati- 
tude to  kindly  providence. 

*  Delighted  to  see  you  at  GaFtmore,  Middleton,  and — ahem ! 
I  believe  I  have  some  idea  of  your  errand,'  said  he. 

The  shipbroker  bowed.  *I  fully  expected  that  you  would 
understand,'  he  answered.  And  then  somehow  he  paused,  for  it 
was  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  listening  to 
some  disturbing  revelation.  Nothing  could  be  wrong  with  the 
bank  surely  ?  It  was  a  dreadful  thought  which  made  him  quake 
to  his  boots.  Certainly  Venn's  face  wore  an  aspect  of  funereal 
gravity,  relieved  only  by  the  oddly  contrasted  brightness  of  his 
eyes,  where  a  couple  of  imprisoned  sunbeams  seemed  to  be 
basking. 

*  First,  let  me  express  my  sense — awr  sense — of  the  honour 
done  to  my  daughter,  and  through  Dusa  to  her  parents,  by  your 
offer  of  this  morning,  Mr.  Middleton.' 

Old  Geofirey  breathed  a  trifle  more  freely.  It  was  the 
question  he  had  come  about  then  that  accounted  for  Venn's 
solemnity.  The  stability  of  the  famous  old  banking-house  was 
unimpaired.  It  was  a  ridiculously  absurd  terror  that  had  seized 
him. 

*  But,  Middleton,  I  am  sorry.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  don't  quite  take  you.' 

And  indeed  the  inference  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Never, 
surely,  did  prStendu  await  with  more  eagerness  the  verdict  of 
dismissal. 

*I  repeat  that  I  am  sorry.  My  daughter's  affections  are 
bestowed  already — elsewhere,  my  dear  Middleton.  And  there  has 
been  an  odd  mistake,  the  oddest  mistake,  I  think,  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of.  If  I  had  seen  your  letter  I  should  have  known  of  course. 
But  you  see  Dusa  is  quite  unfamiliar  with  your  hand ;  and  then 
you  write  as  vigorously  as — as  your  nephew  might  do.  And  I 
was  busy ;  I  didn't  ask  to  see  the  note.  Dusa  told  me  what  was 
in  it,  and  whom  she  supposed  that  it  came  from,  and  so,  as  I  say, 
we  blundered  all  round.' 

Light  was  slowly  breaking  on  old  Geoffrey's  mind.  Perhaps 
the  reaction  from  the  dread  that  he  might  be  taken  at  his  word 
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and  married  out  of  hand  (so  ix>  speak)  by  a  flighty  young  miss 
quickened  his  feculties  of  apprehension.  It  was  queer  how  strong 
was  his  temptation  to  re-enact  the  schoolboy  of  five-and-forty 
years  ago  and  throw  up  his  hat  at  the  joyful  news  of  regained 
liberty.    But  there  was  more  to  learn. 

*  Do  I  gather  correctly  that  you  mistook  the  sender  ?  ' 

*  Dusa  did ;  pardon  me,  not  unnaturally.' 

*  Then  Miss  Venn  could  only  read  that  note  as  coming  from ' 

*  Your  nephew.' 

*  Possibly  I  may  still  be  within  my  right?  Was  its  petition 
ikea  denied  ? ' 

*  No  it  was  granted.  And  it  was  at  Dusa's  request  that  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  this.     Will  you  see  her  ?  ' 

*  Not  now,  not  now,  thanks.' 

The  banker,  whose  love  for  his  daughter  had  made  him  more 
compliant  than  perhaps  his  cautious  professional  instincts  justified, 
and  who  had  not  withdrawn  his  consent  to  the  young  surgeon's 
suit — a  consent  given  as  it  transpired  in  error — even  when  the 
qiiairel  at  Elgin  House  stood  disclosed,  made  clear  with  a  few 
more  pithy  words  what  had  happened.  And  his  shrewd  insight 
into  his  patron's  character  was  vindicated  in  the  sequel. 

*  Have  no  fears,  Geoffrey,  your  uncle  will  come  round,'  he  had 
said ;  *  I  am  only  glad  that  it  was  through  Dusa  that  he  proposed 
to  punish  you.' 

Old  Geoffrey  went  home,  humiliation  swallowed  up  of  relief. 
He  found  his  nephew  standing  in  the  library,  hunting  up  certain 
cartoons  in  an  old  volume  of  *  Punch.'  With  a  quick  nervous 
tread  he  stepped  to  his  side. 

*  We  are  quits,  Geoff,  now,'  he  said,  '  I  saved  you  from  one 
dilemma,  and  you've  delivered  me  from  another.  I'll  not  forget 
the  service.* 

And  it  was  the  last  reference  he  made  to  his  two  days'  wooing. 
In  the  autumn  he  settled  an  income  of  six  hundred  a  year,  as 
a  marriage  gift,  on  Geoffrey  Middleton  nephew. 

W.   J.   LACEY. 
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<  5  North  Bank  Gardens  Terrace ;  December  16, 188-. 

*  Deabest  Dinah, — I  was  delighted  to  learn  from  your  note 
that  you  are  in  town  at  last.  Will  you  come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow ?  We  expect  some  people  to  dinner  at  eight,  but  come  as 
much  before  that  as  you  can  so  that  we  may  have  a  long  chat* 
Tell  your  aunt  that  we  will  have  you  seen  safely  home.  With 
much  love. — ^Yours  as  ever, 

*Myra.* 

*  P.S. — Tom  has  been  dying  to  make  your  acquaintance  ever 
since  he  saw  your  photograph — the  cabinet  one  with  the  big  head/ 

*  Of  course  I  can  go,  auntie  ? '  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I  had 
mastered  the  contents  of  the  above  note. 

*  Where  to,  my  dear?'  inquired  Aunt  Lizzie,  lifting  her  eye- 
brows in  mild  surprise. 

*  To  see  Myra — ^Myra  Haycraft.  She  and  I  were  schoolfellows 
and  have  not  met  for  an  age,'  I  began  explaining  in  a  tremendous 
hurry.  *She  lives  in  London  at — here  is  the  address — 
North  Bank  Gardens  Terrace.  Heavens,  what  a  mouthful! — 
and  has  been  to  stay  with  me  at  home,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  her  people.  I  wrote  yesterday  to  tell  her  I  was  up  on  a  visit 
to  you,  and  she  has  written  this  letter  to  ask  me  to  go  and  see 
her,'  I  concluded,  somewhat  out  of  breath,  waving  the  said  missive. 
^ShaUIreadittoyou?' 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,'  rejoined  Aunt  Lizzie,  looking — 
as  was  indeed  the  fact,  I  suspect — as  if  she  did  not  know  what  I 
was  talking  about;  and  with  this  encouragement  I  declaimed 
Myra's  letter  for  the  benefit  of  my  aunt,  my  cousin  Nora,  and  my 
brother  Frank.    I  scampered  through  it  excitedly,  and  had  reached 

the  postscript,  and  read,  *  P.S.  Tom  has  been '  before  I  knew 

where  I  was.     Then  I  stopped  short. 

^  Well,  go  on,'  said  Frank,  curiously.     *  What  has  Tom  been  ? ' 

*  Nothing — ^nothing  of  any  consequence  at  least,'  I  returned, 
hastily  folding  up  my  letter.  *  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
read  the  rest.     It  is  only  nonsense.' 

*  That  goes  without  saying  in  a  letter  from  one  girl  to  another,' 
said  Frank.  *  Still,  we  may  as  well  hear  what  it  is,'  and  with  a 
sudden  dash  he  possessed  himself  of  my  letter,  and  read  aloud  in 
imposing  accents :  ***P.S. — Tom  has  been  dyipj^  t^make  your 
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acquitintance  ever  since  he  saw  your  photograph — the  cabinet  one 
with  the  big  head."  Ha,  ha,  ha !  This  is  really  splendid  I  And 
•who  is  Tom,  if  I  may  ask  ?  ' 

*  Tom  is  Myra's  brother,'  I  replied ;  *  and  I  do  Hot  see  anything 
to  laugh  at  like  that.' 

*It  is  really  too  rich!'  pursued  Frank  with  true  brotherly 
candour.  *  The  idea  of  anyone  being  dying  to  make  BinaKQ  ac- 
quaintance !  There  is  one  thing,  the  poor  fellow  will  be  awfully 
disappointed  when  he  does  see  you,  if  he  has  formed  an  opinion 
of  you  from  that  last  photo  of  yours.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
awfully  flattered.' 

*  It  is  not ! '  I  put  in,  indignantly. 

^  Frightfully  fLttXtereA^'  reiterated  Frank.  *  And,  in  the  next 
place,  it  gives  the  idea  of  quite  a  fine-looking  girl,  instead  of  a 
shrimp  like  you.' 

*  You  are  exceedingly  rude ! '  I  exclaimed.  '  I  am  not  so  very 
small,  either !  There  are  people  smaller  than  I  am,  are  there  not, 
auntie  ? ' 

*  Of  course  there  are,'  replied  Aunt  Lizzie. 

*  So  there  are,'  agreed  Frank.  *  The  Midgets,  who  were  shown 
at  Piccadilly  Hall  a  few  seasons  ago,  were  certainly  rather  less  than 
Itfnah!' 

*  Oh,  never  mind  him,  Aunt  Lizzie,'  I  exclaimed  in  desperation. 
*  He  will  go  on  talking  nonsense  for  ever  if  we  listen  to  him.  The 
question  is,  may  I  go  to  Myra's  ?' 

*  I  suppose  you  want  to  go  ?  ' 

*  Of  course  I  do — awfully — very  much,  that  is,'  I  substituted 
hastily  as  I  saw  my  aunt's  forehead  contract. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  let  you  go  by  yourself.' 

*  Oh,  auntie  !    At  home  I  constantly  go  out  alone ! ' 

*  Perhaps  so,  my  dear;  but  it  is  not  usual  in  London  for  girls 
to  go  out  alone.  Nora  and  I,  as  you  know,  are  engaged  to  dine 
with  the  Broadbents  ;  Frank,  could  not  you  take  your  sister  ?  ' 

*  Indeed  I  could  not !  Why,  I  go  back  to  Warwick  on  Thursday, 
and  every  half-hour  of  my  time  is  disposed  of.' 

*But  it  is  only  goingy  auntie,'  I  pleaded.  *You  see  they 
say  they  will  send  me  safely  home.  You  must  let  me  go.  I  am 
quite  accustomed  to  going  about  by  myself — I  am  indeed ! ' 

*  Yes  ;*  and  picking  up  acquaintance  with  masculine  strangers,' 
said  Frank,  severely. 

*  I  do  not !  It  is  a  shame  to  say  such  things  !  The  gentleman 
I  travelled  up  from  Warwick  with  was  as  old  as  papa,  at  least. 
He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  lent  me  his  newspapers,  and  got  me 
some  refreshments — where  was  the  harm  in  that  ? ' 
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<  As  a  rule,  Dinah  dear,  a  girl  cannot  be  too  carefal  when  she  is 
travelling  alone,'  said  Aunt  Lizzie. 

^  And  there  was  the  man  you  travelled  with  the  last  time  you  went 
to  Stratford,  who  bought  your  ticket  for  you,'  said  Frank,  unkindly. 

*  Oh,  Dinah  ! '  exclaimed  Nora.     *  Is  that  true?* 

*  It  is  in  a  way,  but  it  is  not  half  as  bad  as  Frank  makes  out,' 
I  returned,  half  inclined  to  weep.  '  I  had  my  pocket  picked  of 
my  purse  with  my  ticket  and  everything  in  it,  and  this  gentleman 
very  kindly  got  me  a  ticket  to  take  me  home.  Papa  was  much 
obliged  to  him,  and  wrote  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  But 
7>iat/ 1  go  to  Myra's  ? '  I  added,  with  the  pertinacity  imjustly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prerogative  of  my  sex. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  you  may,'  said  auntie,  and  without  waiting 
for  anything  more  I  scribbled  oflF  a  hurried  note  to  Myra  and  sent 
it  to  the  post. 

*  Now,  Dinah  dear,  mind  you  take  care  of  yourself,'  said  Aunt 
Lizzie  solemnly,  the  following  afternoon,  as  I  was  about  starting. 

*  All  right,  auntie,  I  will  be  prudence  itself,'  I  replied  gaily. 
<  I  know,  after  what  Frank  has  said,  you  think  I  am  a  model  of 
indiscretion,  always  talking  to  strangers  and  so  on,  but  even  if  I 
wanted  to  on  this  occasion  I  should  not  be  able  to — unless,  indeed, 
I  held  a  conversation  with  the  cabman  through  the  roof  of  the 
hansom.  I  promise  you  that  when  I  return  to-night  I  shall  be 
able  to  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  say  with  a  free  conscience, 
"Dear  aunt  and  cousin,  for  once  in  my  life  I  have  been  out 
alone  and  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  any  masculine  stranger." 
There  is  the  cab — ^good-night,  auntie ;  good-night,  Nora — I  hope 
you  will  enjoy  your  dinner-party,'  and  in  another  moment  I  had 
lumped  into  the  hansom  that  was  awaiting  me. 

*  Where  to,  Miss  ?  '  said  a  gruff  voice  over  my  head. 

*  To  No.  5  North  Bank  Gardens  Terrace,'  I  replied,  reading 
from  Myra's  letter,  which  I  had  prudently  brought  with  me  that 
I  might  make  no  mistake  in  the  somewhat  lengthy  address,  and 
with  this  we  drove  off  northwards. 

It  was  a  cold  December  evening,  with  a  suspicion  of  yellow 
fog  in  the  air,  but  I  wrapped  myself  closely  in  my  long  velvet 
coat  and  enjoyed  myself  thoroughly.  To  a  country  girl  who  lives 
in  such  a  quiet  town  as  Warwick  there  is  excitement  to  be  got 
even  out  of  driving  through  London  streets  in  a  hansom,  and  I 
revelled  in  my  solitary  ride  and  the  independence  of  my  position. 
It  was  a  sort  of  tradition  at  home  that  Dinah  needed  constantly 
taking  care  of — that  she  had  not  too  much  common-sense  or 
knowledge  of  the  world,  &c.,  &c.  I  always  attributed  this  belief 
on  the  part  of  my  relations  to  the  circumstance  that  I  was  exceed- 
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ingly  small,  and  it  was  naturally  my  constant  aim  to  prove  that  I 
could  act  with  discretion,  and  steer  my  barque  with  as  much  success 
as  other  and  larger  people.  I  particularly  prided  myself  now  on 
having  thought  to  bring  Myra's  letter  to  ensure  my  getting  her 
address  correctly — this  was  a  stroke  quite  worthy  of  my  sister 
Lena  herself,  who  was  the  soul  of  common-sense — and  I  mentally 
hugged  myself  with  the  thought  of  my  own  discretion  as  we  sped 
on  and  on  through  the  chill  December  air. 

The  part  of  London  for  which  I  was  bound  was  quite  strange 
to  me,  so  as  we  traversed  one  road  after  another  I  had  no  idea 
as  to  when  I  should  reach  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  I  must  have 
been  driving  quite  half  an  hour  when  my  cab  drew  up  with  a 
jerk  before  a  door  on  whose  illuminated  fanlight  a  large  *  5 '  was 
plainly  legible  in  spite  of  the  gathering  thickness  of  the  fog. 

This  door  was  opened  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  knocked  at  it  by 
a  man-servant  in  plain  clothes,  who,  before  I  had  time  to  speak, 
requested  me  to  *  step  this  way,  please,'  preceded  me  up  a  flight 
of  stairs,  then  threw  open  a  door,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed 
through  it,  closed  it  behind  me,  leaving  me  alone. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  rather  small,  but  its 
furniture  and  ornaments  were  arranged  with  the  greatest  possible 
taste.  A  cheerful  fire  burnt  upon  the  tiled  hearth ;  low  chairs  of 
luxurious  shapes  invited  one  to  repose ;  curtains  of  rich,  oriental- 
looking  stuff  draped  the  windows ;  large  palms  in  quaintly-shaped 
pots  stood  here  and  there ;  pictures  which  even  my  uncultivated 
taste  could  tell  were  valuable  adorned  the  walls,  while  statuettes 
of  reddish  t.erra-cotta  and  gleaming  white  parian  were  disposed 
around  on  richly-carved  brackets.  A  large  lamp,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  by  bronze  chains,  shed  a  clear  white  light  upon  the 
room,  round  which  I  gazed  curiously  as  I  stood  upon  the  hearth- 
rug awaiting  Myra's  entrance. 

I  stood  thus  a  few  moments  but  no  Myra  appeared,  so  I  sat 
down,  and,  glancing  at  the  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece,  saw  that 
it  was  only  six  o'clock.  It  was  possible  that  she  had  not  expected 
me  so  early  and  was  dressing,  or  had  not  yet  come  in ;  so,  although 
I  felt  slightly  chilled  by  my  reception,  I  sat  still  and  waited  with 
what  patience  I  might. 

Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  fifteen  minutes  passed ;  and,  unable 
to  sit  still  any  longer  and  listen  to  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the 
little  timepiece,  I  left  my  chair  and  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
round  the  room.  I  found  plenty  to  look  at :  here  a  collection  of 
ivory  carvings ;  there  some  valuable  old  china ;  again,  I  admired 
the  pieces  of  rich  Eastern  embroidery  carelessly  thrown  over  the  backs 
of  some  of  the  chairs,  then  paused  in  front  of  a  large  easel  that 
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supported  a  painting  of  a  lovely  female  head,  and  gazed  at  it  in 
silent  admiration.  Close  to  where  I  stood  a  mandoline  hnng  upon 
the  wall,  and  on  a  couch  beside  me  lay  a  banjo.  I  touched  the 
chords  of  the  latter  instrument  cautiously  ;  then,  like  fear,  started 
back  *  afiFrighted  at  the  noise  myself  had  made.'  *  I  did  not  know 
Myra  played  the  banjo,'  I  remarked  half-aloud  to  myself,  for 
lack  of  anyone  else  to  speak  to ;  '  I  must  ask  her  to  teach  me,  and 

what  a  splendid  looking-glass ! '  and  I  paused  as  my  voyage 

autour  de  la  chambre  brought  me  in  front  of  a  large  mirror 
which  occupied  a  recess  and  extended  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor. 

I  frankly  admit  that  I  am  very  fond  of  a  looking-glass.  I 
believe  most  people  are  if  they  would  but  confess  it,  and  I  stood 
in  front  of  this  one  and  surveyed  myself  from  top  to  toe;  a 
distance,  I  grieve  to  say,  of  rather  under  than  over  five  feet.  My 
lack  of  inches  had  long  been  a  sorrow  to  me,  but  I  had  ended  by 
becoming  accustomed  to  it ;  and  now  I  looked  at  myself  with 
some  complacency,  for  my  closely-fitting  velvet  mantle  suited  my 
figiu'e  as  well  as  my  little  black  hat  did  the  colour  of  my  hair. 
My  brother  Frank,  I  must  say,  always  contended  that  my  colour- 
ing was  a  species  of  misfit ;  for,  while  my  hair  was  of  a  bright 
chestnut  colour  that  almost  approached  golden,  my  complexion 
instead  of  being  fair  was  distinctly  brunette,  my  eyebrows  dark, 
and  my  eyes,  as  I  was  once  informed  by  a  young  man  I  met  at  a 
ball,  of  a  colour  *  too  expressive  to  be  blue,  too  lovely  to  be  grey  ! ' 
(He  very  honourably  added  that  the  sentiment  was  not  original 
to  himself,  but  had  been  written  by  Browning,  or  Tom  Hood,  or 
one  of  those  fellows.  I  suggested  Dr.  Watts  or  W.  S.  Gilbert.) 
Such  as  they  were  they  were  fairly  bright,  and  I  often  thought 
that  if  I  had  been  a  few  inches  taller  I  might  have  been  passable- 
looking.     But  this  is  digression. 

I  was  still  standing  in  front  of  the  mirror  when  a  strong  musical 
baritone  voice  made  itself  heard  in  the  distance — ^the  voice  of 
Myra's  brother,  no  doubt — and  I  hurriedly  skipped  away  from  the 
glass  and  into  the  nearest  chair,  trying  to  look  as  if  I  had  never 
left  it.  The  voice,  rather  oddly,  was  singing  '  Fairest  of  darkey 
daughters  was  Dinah  Doe !  * — it  was  accompanied  by  a  decidedly 
masculine  footfall ;  both  voice  and  footfall  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
then  the  door  was  flung  open  and  the  vocalist  appeared.  As  he 
caught  sight  of  me  he  stopped  singing  suddenly  and  came  across 
the  room,  saying,  *  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  come.  I  am  pleased  to  see  you.'  He  made  me  a  bow  as  he 
spoke,  which  I  thought  rather  odd,  considering  that  I  was  his 
sister's  most  intimate  friend ;  then  stood  on  the  other  side  of  tb^e 
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hearth  opposite  me,  leaning  one  arm  on  the  mantelpiece  and  look« 
ing  down  at  me. 

My  first  feeling  was  one  of  wonder  that  Myra  had  never  told 
me  how  handsome  her  brother  was.  He  was  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  with  an  admirably-proportioned  figure ;  his  hair  and  the 
small  moustache  that  shaded  his  lip  were  jet  black,  his  complexion 
dark,  and  his  features  regular  and  singularly  handsome.  How- 
ever, I  could  hardly  express  my  surprise  at  his  good  looks,  so  I 
said,  *  I  am  afraid  I  have  come  rather  too  early.' 

*  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  afraid  the  fog  had  pre- 
vented your  coming,'  he  replied. 

I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  his  saying  *  I '  instead  of  *  we,' 
and  was  altogether  taken  aback  by  his  proving  to  be  such  a  very 
different  sort  of  person  from  the  merry,  boyish  young  fellow  I  had 
somehow  expected  Myra's  brother  to  be.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  least  boyish  about  him ;  he  looked  quite  thirty ;  and  I  felt 
embarrassed,  somehow,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do.  It  did 
not  lessen  my  feeling  of  awkwardness  to  see  that  he  was  looking 
at  me  fixedly  with  his  handsome  dark  eyes — not  rudely,  certainly, 
but  closely,  critically,  appraisingly,  as  if  he  were  taking  in  every 
detail  of  my  appearance.  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could,  then  I 
rushed  into  speech,  saying  precisely  the  last  thing  I  should  have 
done  had  I  been  more  self-possessed.  '  I  suppose  I  am  not  at  all 
like  what  you  expected  me  to  be  ? '  I  said  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
then  stopped  short,  wondering  what  he  would  think  of  me  for 
making  such  a  foolish,  conceited-sounding  speech. 

*  No,  you  certainly  are  not  in  the  least  what  I  thought  you 
would  be,'  he  replied,  quite  seriously.  ^  For  one  thing,  you  are 
very  much  smaller — you  are  decidedly  petite ! ' 

I  opened  my  eyes  involuntarily  at  this  candid  speech,  silently 
registering  a  vow  at  the  same  time  never  again  to  give  away  one 
of  those  lying  photographs  that  led  people  to  believe  that  I  was 
a  fine-looking  girl.  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  Myra  would 
appear ;  I  was  beginning  to  feel  indignant  with  her  for  leaving  me 
like  this,  and  I  had  just  opened  my  mouth  to  inquire  as  to  her 
whereabouts,  when  her  brother  said,  *  Pray  allow  me  to  help  you 
off  with  your  wrap ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  too  warm  by  this 
fire,'  and  with  that  he  helped  me  off  with  it  very  adroitly.  I 
followed  this  up  by  taking  off  my  hat,  which  I  was  awkward 
enough  to  drop.  We  stooped  for  it  at  the  same  time,  knocked 
our  heads  together,  and  burst  out  laughing.  That  laugh  broke  up 
all  the  gravity  of  his  face,  made  him  look  almost  ten  years  younger, 
and  removed,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  the  embarrassment  that 
was  hqlding  me  spell-bound.     I  made  some  half-jesting  remark 
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which  he  returned  in  kind,  and  we  were  soon  engaged  in  a  lively 
conversation.  We  touched  lightly  on  various  subjects,  and 
presently  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  if  he  were  mosicaL 

*  I  am  very  fond  of  music,  and  have  a  certain  smattering  of  it,' 
he  replied,  carelessly. 

*  Myra  never  told  me  you  were  musical !  *  I  exclaimed,  and  I 
thought  he  looked  rather  puzzled ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  was  no 
business  of  mine.     '  I  see  you  have  a  banjo.     Do  you  play  it  ? ' 

*  A  little.     Are  you  fond  of  it  ? ' 

*  Awfully ! '  I  replied,  eagerly ;  *  I  wish  you  would  play  some- 
thing now.' 

He  laughed  as  if  he  were  rather  amused  at  my  request,  but 
took  up  the  banjo,  struck  a  few  chords,  and  then  began  to  sing 

*  Dinah  Doe,  the  golden-haired  darkey.'  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  in  rather  bad  taste,  as  he  knew  that  my  name  was  Dinah, 
BO  I  carefully  froze  up  a  little  as  he,  with  great  sang-froid,  sang 
the  first  two  verses.  He  stopped  before  the  third,  I  was  glad  to 
notice,  and  I  thanked  him  in  a  manner  that  I  strove  to  make 

*  frosty,  yet  kindly.'  I  had  hardly  finished  my  little  speech  of 
thanks  when  the  silvery  chime  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
rang  out.  I  started  as  I  counted  seven  distinct  beats,  and  ex- 
claimed involuntarily  '  It  is  getting  very  late ! ' 

'  It  is  certainly  later  than  I  thought,'  he  replied,  still  holding 
the  banjo  and  trifling  with  its  strings  ;  *  and  that  reminds  me  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  spoke  of  business.  In  the  first 
place,  what  are  your  terms  ? ' 

'  My  terms  ? '  I  echoed,  in  blank  amazement. 

*  Yes.  What  do  you  charge  per  hour  ? '  he  asked,  quite  com- 
posedly. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  must  certainly  be  mad ;  then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  did  not  know  I  was  there  by  invitation, 
and  was  simply  jesting  rudely  at  the  length  of  my  visit.  I  was 
shocked  at  his  impoliteness ;  sorry,  too,  for  the  little  I  had  seen 
of  him  had  disposed  me  to  like  him  very  much,  and  I  maintained 
a  discomfited  silence. 

*  It  is  always  best  to  have  a  clear  understanding  on  these 
points,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  charge  per  hour,  and 
what  days  you  have  free,'  he  went  on,  pursuing  his  rude  and  un- 
gentlemanly  joke. 

I  could  stand  no  more  of  this ;  so,  ignoring  his  remark  com- 
pletely, I  simply  said,  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible, '  Can  you 
tell  me  how  soon  your  sister  will  be  here  ? ' 

*  My  sister !  Why,  what  on  earth  made  you  fancy  she  would 
be  here  ?     She  is  far  enough  away,^and  likely  to  remain  ©oOqIc 
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'  Surely  she  is  not  away !  I  am  here  by  her  invitation.  Per- 
haps you  do  not  know  that  she  and  I  are  great  friends.  We  were 
schoolfellows ' 

I  stopped  short  here,  for  he  had  burst  into  a  hearty  and  ap- 
parently irrepressible  fit  of  laughter,  and  gazed  at  him  petrified 
by  the  strangeness  of  his  conversation  and  manner.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  Myra's  brother  was  a  lunatic  ?  It  almost  seemed 
like  it,  and  I  edged  slightly  towards  the  door  as  I  said  nervously, 
^  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  some  mistake.' 

*  I  am  sure  there  is ! '  he  rejoined,  promptly  ;  *  you  must  ex- 
cuse my  saying  so,  but,  really,  you  will  never  do  for  Joan  of  Arc ! ' 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  me  at  the  utter  lunacy  of  this 
speech,  but  I  remembered  hearing  that  you  must  always  humour 
madmen,  so  I  returned  tremblingly,  ^  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  do 
very  well,'  and  edged  still  more  towards  the  door. 

*  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it ! '  he  replied,  still  speaking  with  as  much 
calmness  as  if  he  were  sane.  *  But  I  think  you  might  suit  me 
admirably  for  something  else,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  called.  If 
you  will  kindly  sit  down  again  for  a  moment  we  can  discuss  terms 
and  hours  at  our  leisure,'  and  he  moved  a  chair  towards  me  with 
a  courteous  gesture.  *  By  the  bye,'  he  added,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought  had  just  occurred  to  him,  *  I  suppose  you  wanted  my 
sister  to  act  as  a  chajperon  ?  I  did  not  know  you  would  want  one 
— Davenant  said  nothing  about  it — but  I  daresay  we  could  make 
some  arrangement  if  we  came  to  an  agreement  on  other  points.' 

By  this  time  my  brain  was  in  a  perfect  whirl,  and  I  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  alarm  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life.  His  words 
were  incomprehensible,  but  his  manner  was  so  calm  and  collected 
that  I  could  hardly  believe  him  insane,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
to  think  as  I  stammered  out  again,  *I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  ! ' 

*  As  I  said  before,  I  am  sure  of  it !  The  only  thing  that 
puzzles  me  is  how  Davenant  came  to  recommend  you  to  me  ! ' 

*  To  recommend  me  ?  I — I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ! '  I 
gasped,  now  really  terrified,  and  making  a  dash  at  the  door.  *  I 
beg  of  you — pray  let  me  go,  Mr.  Haycraft ! '  I  exclaimed  franti- 
cally, as  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  to  detain  me. 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  you  cannot  go  out  in  a  night  like  this 
without  your  mantle  I '  he  said,  looking  at  me  as  if  in  some  aston- 
ishment. *  Allow  me  to  assist  you,'  and  he  took  up  my  mantle  and 
placed  it  over  my  shoulders.  By  this  time  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
frightful  dream.  I  was  half  dead  with  alarm  and  surprise,  and  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  put  my  arm  into  the  sleeve  of  the  garment  he 
was  so  politely  holding  I  sank  into  the  nearest  chair^yGoOQle 
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*  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  How  pale  you  are !  *  he  exclaimed, 
solicitously ;  *  why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  feeling  ill  before, 
Miss  Beauchamp  ? '  and  going  to  a  side  table  he  fetched  me  a 
glass  of  water,  which  I  eagerly  drained. 

*  Why  do  you  call  me  Miss  Beauchamp  ? '  I  demanded  as  soon 
as  I  could  speak  intelligibly,  drawing  slightly  away,  for  he  was 
kneeling  at  my  feet,  holding  one  of  my  hands  in  his. 

*  Because  it  is  the  name  you  signed  to  your  letter,'  he  re- 
turned. 

*  Whdt  letter  ? '  I  interrupted. 

*  This  one,  to  be  sure ! '  he  replied,  and,  still  kneeling  on  the 
rug,  he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me.  It 
was  vilely  written,  and  ran  as  follows : 

*  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Davenant  tells  me  you  want  a  moddle  for 
Jone  of  Ark  and  would  like  me  to  sit  to  you.  I  will  call  on  you 
to-morrow  evening  at  six  o'clock  to  arrange  terms  and  cetera. — 
Yours  truly, 

*  Clara  Beauchamp.' 

*  And  you  thought  that  letter  was  from  me ! '  I  exclaimed, 
starting  indignantly  to  my  feet.  *  Why,  it  appears  to  be  from  a 
professional  model ! ' 

*  Well,  you  are  a  professional  model,  are  you  not  ?  ' 

*Most  certainly  I  am  not!  I  am  Dinah  Leigh,  your  sister 
Myra's  friend  and  schoolfellow.' 

*  My  sister  Myra !  I  have  no  sister  Myra.  My  only  sister  is 
named  Cornelia.  She  certainly  was  never  a  schoolfellow  of  yours, 
as  she  is  ten  years  my  senior  and  has  been  married  and  living  in 
Australia  for  the  last  fifteen  years.' 

*  Then — then  you  are  not  Tom  Haycraft  ?  '  I  faltered. 

*  Certainly  not.  My  name  is  Walter  Marshall,  and  I  am  an 
artist  by  profession.  But  I  fear  there  is  indeed  a  mistake,  and  that 
I  have  unwittingly  given  you  great  oflFence.  I  might  have  known 
at  once  that  you  were  not  a  professional  model,  but  that  my  head  was 
so  full  of  my  picture  I  never  doubted  your  identity,  and  was  only 
occupied  in  considering  your  suitability  for  its  principal  figure. 
Will  you,  can  you  forgive  me  for  my  unpardonable  blunder?  Can 
I  do  anything  to  atone  for  my  idiotic  mistake  ? ' 

*  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  where  I  am,'  I  replied, 
faintly. 

*  You  are  at  my  studio,  No.  5  North  Bank  Gardens.  You 
did  not  mean  to  come  here  ? ' 

*  Can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  This  is  where  I  meant  to  go, 
to  see  my  fiiend,'  and  in  my  turn  I  produced  documentary  evidence 
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ftnd  kanded  him  Myra's  letter.  *  I  told  the  cabman  particularly  to 
drive  to  5  North   Bank  Gardens  Terrace.' 

<  And  he  brought  you  to  North  Bank  Gardens.  The  mistake 
is  easily  understood,  for  the  terrace  is  the  row  of  houses  opposite 
these.  I  wonder  more  mistakes  are  not  made  when  places  are 
named  so  idiotically.  But  tell  me ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  May 
I  take  you  to  your  friend's  house  ? ' 

By  this  time  he  had  risen  from  his  lowly  position  on  the  rug 
and  stood  looking  down  on  me  with  an  expression  of  genuine 
concern  on  his  face.  ^  It  is  useless  my  offering  to  call  a  cab  for 
you,  for  cabs  are  unknown  just  about  here.  Allow  me,'  and  pick- 
ing up  my  mantle  from  the  ground  where  it  had  fallen  he  helped 
me  into  it  and  fastened  it  for  me,  then  led  the  way  downstairs 
into  the  hall.  I  was  just  about  to  assure  him  that  I  needed  no 
escort  when  he  opened  the  street  door,  revealing  a  prospect  of  the 
thickest,  yellowest,  most  stifling  fog  it  had  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  witness. 

*  What  a  dreadful  night ! '  I  exclaimed,  starting  back  involun- 
tarily ;  *  it  must  be  getting  late,  too.  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
getting  home  if  you  would  not  mind  walking  with  me  to  the 
nearest  place  where  I  can  get  a  cab.' 

It  cost  me  a  great  effort  to  say  this,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  at 
least  eight  o'clock,  and  that  my  aunt  would  be  overcome  with  alarm 
if  I  were  not  home  in  good  time.  I  had  outraged  the  con- 
venaTicea  as  much  as  possible  in  my  visit  to  Mr.  Marshall — it  could 
surely  make  no  difference  if  I  allowed  him  to  see  me  into  a  cab  ! 
Indeed,  if  he  did  not,  I  should  probably  never  reach  home  at  all, 
as  I  had  no  idea  where  I  was.  With  this  reflection  I  stepped  ou*- 
boldly  into  the  stifling  yellow  atmosphere  and  walked  silently  at 
the  side  of  my  companion. 

*  Will  you  take  my  arm  ? '  he  said,  bending  towards  me.  I 
declined  it  with  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  head.  I  might  be  forced 
to  perambulate  London  with  a  strange  young  man,  but  I  need 
not  take  his  arm,  and  I  plodded  on  unassisted.  The  atmosphere 
was  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  a  step  in  advance,  and  at  last 
I  stumbled  against  something  and  should  have  fedlen,  but  that 
I  was  caught  and  sustained  by  a  strong  arm. 

*  My  poor  little  girl,  you  must  be  tired  to  death,'  said  Mn 
Marshall,  drawing  my  hand  through  his  arm.  '  Lean  on  me,  or 
you  will  never  get  to  your  journey's  end !  There  is  not  a  cab  to  be 
seen,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  walk  a  long  way  before  you 
reach  home.' 

I  tried,  honestly,  to  do  without  his  proffered  aid,  but  I  could 
not.    I  was  very  tired,  unhinged  by  my  startling  experiences,  and 
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only  too  glad  to  accept  the  support  he  offered.  As  we  wended  our 
way  toilsomely  through  the  blinding  fog,  I  thought  of  my  last 
words  to  my  aunt  and  my  promise  to  talk  to  no  stranger  before 
my  return.  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  passed  nearly  two  hours 
tke-Ortete  with  a  total  stranger  at  his  studio,  and  was  now  walking 
along  the  London  streets  arm-in-arm  with  him !  Well  might  my 
family  say  that  Dinah  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  go  about  by  her- 
self !  In  spite  of  the  choking  properties  of  the  fog  we  found  it 
possible  to  talk,  and  by  the  time  we  had  at  last  found  a  cab  we 
had  exchanged  quite  a  number  of  particulars  about  ourselves. 
Mr.  Marshall  helped  me  into  the  vehicle,  then  stood  with  his  hand 
on  the  door.  I  had  just  opened  my  lips  to  bid  him  *  Good-night' 
when  he  said,  hesitatingly,  *  If  you  will  allow  me  I  think  it  will 
be  safer  for  me  to  see  you  quite  home.  It  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  your  cabman  may  miss  his  way,  and  if  he  should 
do  so  you  will  be  all  the  better  for  someone  to  take  care  of  you. 
May  I  accompany  you  ? ' 

Apparently  he  took  silence  for  consent,  for  he  stepped  into  the 
cab  as  he  spoke  and  we  started  at  a  snail's  pace. 

What  a  journey  that  was!  The  crazy  four-wheeler  shook,  jolted, 
and  rattled  so  noisily  over  the  stones  that  we  could  hardly  hear 
each  other  speak,  except  when  the  driver  stopped  to  ask  his  way. 
I  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety  about  my  aunt^  who,  I  knew, 
would  be  frantic  if  she  got  in  and  found  me  not  yet  returned. 
Added  to  this  was  a  sickening  dread  as  to  what  she  and  everyone 
else  would  say  to  me  concerning  my  evening's  exploits,  and  I  felt 
quite  faint  and  giddy  when  at  last  the  cab  drew  up  before  my 
aunt's  door.  As  Mr.  Marshall  helped  me  to  alight  a  clock  struck 
ten !  I  had  passed  no  less  than  four  hours  in  his  company !  There 
was  horror  in  the  thought,  but  still  I  hoped  that  my  aunt  and 
cousin  might  not  have  returned  yet,  and  this  reflection  nerved  me 
to  raise  the  knocker  with  a  trembling  hand.  Instantly  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  revealing  the  hall,  dazzlingly  light  after  the 
obscurity  outside,  and  filled  with  what  looked  like  a  crowd  of  people. 
There  were  Aunt  Lizzie,  Nora,  Frank,  and — yes,  my  eyes  did  not 
deceive  me — there  were  my  father  and  mother!  Directly  they 
caught  sight  of  me  and  my  companion  Aunt  Lizzie  went  into 
hysterics,  and  the  others  all  began  to  talk  at  once. 

*  My  dearest  child,  we  have  been  so  alarmed  about  you,'  began 
mother ;  *  what  have  you  been  doing  ? ' 

What  indeed  ?  This  was  an  embarrassing  question,  but  father 
spared  me  an  answer  by  saying,  *  This,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Haycraft,' 
and  going  and  offering  his  hand  to  Mr.  Marshall.  I  groaned 
inwardly,  but  Mr.  Marshall  took  it  very  quietly ;  in  a  few  words 
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explained  that  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  help  me  find  mj 
way  in  the  fog,  and  then  handed  his  card  to  father.  A  fresh  babel 
of  questions  broke  out  here,  mixed  with  confused  explanations  as 
to  the  cause  of  my  parents'  presence.  I  contrived  to  gather  at 
last  that  soon  after  my  departure  the  fog  grew  so  much  thicker 
that  my  aunt  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  out  and  sent  a  telegram 
to  her  friends  excusing  herself.  She  had  hardly  dispatched  this 
when  father  and  mother  unexpectedly  made  their  appearance* 
It  seemed  father  had  been  suddenly  called  up  to  town  on  business, 
and  mother  had  decided  to  accompany  him.  They  naturally 
asked  where  I  was,  and  were  horrified  to  hear  I  had  gone  so  far 
alone  on  such  a  foggy  night.  As  the  evening  went  on  and  the 
weather  grew  worse  they  became  really  alarmed,  and  father  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  Haycrafts'  when  I  made  my  entry. 
These  particulars  given  they  all  paused  expectantly,  and  I  felt 
that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  evade  explanation  any  longer.  With 
burning  cheeks,  a  trembling  voice,  and  eyes  resolutely  glued  to 
the  floor  I  told  my  dreadful  tale  amidst  a  dead  silence.  When  I 
had  finished  it  my  aunt,  who  had  come  out  of  her  hysterics  to 
listen,  said  in  horror-struck  accents,  *  Oh,  Dinah,  I  should  never 
have  believed  it  of  you ! ' 

*  How  co^idd  you  behave  so  ? '  added  Nora. 

*  Well,  Dinah,  you've  outdone  yourself  at  last ! '  remarked 
Frank  cheerfully.  *  I  did  not  think  even  you  had  quite  cheek 
enough  to  go  and  spend  four  or  five  hours  with  a  fellow  you  don't 
know,  and  then  let  him  bring  you  home ! ' 

This  speech,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  *  fellow '  alluded 
to  was  standing  a  yard  or  two  oflF,  was  too  much  for  me.  I  struggled 
to  retain  my  composure,  but  in  vain,  and  ignominiously  burst  into 
tears.  Father  immediately  came  to  my  side — how  I  blest  him 
for  it — and  putting  his  arm  kindly  round  me  said,  *  You  are  over- 
tired, Dinah,  and  had  better  go  to  bed  at  once,  but  before  you 
go  you  must  thank  Mr.  Marshall  for  his  care  of  you.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness  to  my  daughter,  and 
if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  call  upon  you  before  I  leave  town  and 
thank  you  more  fully.' 

With  this  he  gave  my  strangely-made  friend  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  the  latter,  with  a  bow  that  included  everyone  else 
and  a  glance  that  rested  last  on  myself,  took  his  leave.  Thus 
ended  my  adventure. 

•  •«...• 

Seven  months  had  elapsed  since  the  events  above  recorded 
took  place.  The  time  was  July  instead  of  December ;  the  scene, 
luxuriant,  lovely  Warwickshire  instead  of  smoky  London,  but  the 
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principal  actors  were  the  same.  It  was  a  glorious  moonliglit 
evening,  and  on  a  balcony  overhanging  a  pretty  garden  sat  a 
small,  golden-haired  girl,  and  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man,  who 
held  a  banjo  in  his  hand  and  occasionally  struck  a  few  careless 
chords  on  it. 

I  suppose  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  man  and  the  maiden 
were  no  other  than  Air.  Marshall  and  myself.  Presently  he  began 
softly  playing  the  prelude  to  *  Dinah  Doe,  the  golden-haired 
darkey.* 

*  How  fond  you  are  of  that ! '  I  exclaimed  involuntarily ;  then 
stopped  myself. 

*  Indeed  I  am !  It  always  reminds  me  of  the  first  evening  we 
met.    Besides,  it  just  describes  you,'  and  be  sang  the  first  verse : 

'  Fairest  of  darkey  daughters  was  Dinah  Doe, 

Smile  like  the  laughing  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

Hair  like  the  golden  sunset  on  an  autumn  sheaf. 

Eyes  like  a  dewdrop  on  a  violet^leaf— 

O  Dinah,  Dinah,  Dmah,  Dinah,  Dinah  Doe, 

In  'Dinny  or  Virginny,  Oh,  as  golden  as  a  guinea 
Were  the  tresses  of  my  Dinah  Doe  I ' 

*  That  is  you  to  the  life ;  it  might  have 'been  writteti  fot  you,*  he 
observed,  pausing  and  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  mine. 

*  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all ! '  I  said  hastily,  with  a  nervous 
laugh ;  *  it  is  much  too  flattering ! ' 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  flatter  you,'  he  rejoined,  almost  in  a 
whisper ;  *  do  you  not  know ' 

*0h,  will  you  not  go  on  singing?'  I  exclaimed,  hurriedly.  He 
smiled  a  little,  and  in  the  moonlight  I  saw  how  that  smile  lit  up 
his  eyes  and  lingered  on  his  lips  as  he  began — not  the  second,  but 
the  third  verse : 

'  Wed  me  and  wed  no  other,  dear  Dinah  Doe ; 
m  go  and  ask  your  mother  on  the  Ohio  1 ' 

He  let  the  banjo  fall.  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  but  a  strong 
arm  firmly  yet  gently  detained  me,  a  cheek  was  laid  against  my 
own,  and  a  voice  whispered  softly  in  my  ear, '  Wed  me  and  wed 
no  other,  dear  Dinah  Doe !  Dinah,  darling,  VMiy  I  go  and  ask 
your  mother  ? ' 

I  did  not  answer  verbally,  but  I  suppose  he  was  satisfied ;  for 
half  an  hour  later  he  went  and  asked  my  mother,  although  he  had 
not  to  go  so  far  as  the  Ohio  to  do  it ! 

NELLXIE  HINCKS. 
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The  first  time  I  saw  the  advertisement  on  the  11th  of  June  I  took 
little  notice  of  it.  A  hundred  like  it  appear  every  year.  I  should 
have  read  it  with  complete  indifference  but  that  the  two  names 
given  in  it,  both  Christian  names,  were  those  of  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  and  his  wife.  Not  that  either  he  or  she  was  old.  Both  were 
young,  and  so  was  I  then.  Mark  is  not  a  very  out-of-the-way  name 
for  a  man,  and  Minnie  is  certainly  conmion  for  a  woman,  so  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  Mark  asking  Minnie  to  come  back 
to  him  and  promising  all  would  be  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

My  own  name  is  Marcus,  and  my  eye  is  naturally  alert  to  catch 
any  name  like  my  own.     Hence  *  Mark '  attracted  my  notice. 

The  second  time  I  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  *  agony  column ' 
I  smiled.  There  was  nothing  amusing  in  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  bald  and  prosaic.  But  I  knew  a  Mark  and  a  Minnie  who 
were  man  and  wife,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  most  afiFectionate  young 
couple  in  London.  They  had  married  three  years  before,  for  love, 
and  I  had  spent  a  day  with  them  no  longer  ago  than  a  month  back, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  the  most  complete  accord  between  them. 
I  did  not  often  meet  the  Fenchurches ;  they  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Regent's  Park,  3  Shrewsbury  Terrace,  and  I  at  Streatham. 
Fenchurch  was  a  landscape-painter,  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. I  was  then  assistant  chemist  in  a  large  drug  manufactory 
in  the  East  End.  The  distance  between  our  homes  prevented  my 
meeting  Fenchurch  oftener  than  about  once  in  three  months.  Our 
common  hatred  of  letter-writing  barred  the  use  of  the  post  more 
than  four  times  a  year.  Upon  my  return  from  Shrewsbury  Terrace, 
a  month  before  the  first  advertisement  of  Mark  to  Minnie,  I  had 
written.  It  was  then  mid-May,  now  it  was  mid-June,  and  the 
chances  were  we  should  have  no  communication  with  one  another 
until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August.  They  never  came  to 
Streatham :  I  was  a  bachelor  and  always  went  to  them. 

The  advertisement  made  its  appearance  a  third  timeUn  the 
*  agony  column '  of  the  Standard,  and  then  I  was  tempted  to  play  a 
mild  and  rather  heavy  joke  on  my  old  firiend  Fenchurch.  It  was, 
I  own,  conceived  more  with  a  view  to  amusing  his  pretty,  amiable 
little  wife  than  himself.  Fenchurch  treated  me  and  my  humble 
attempts  at  humour  with  good-natured  scorn,  but  his  wife  was 
more  tolerant  of  my  eflforts,  and  to  think  I  might  amuse  her  gave 
me  great  comfort.  Digitized  by  Google 
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I  cut  out  the  advertisement  and  gummed  it  in  a  sheet  of  note 
paper  about  half  way  down  the  page.     Then  I  wrote  : — 

*  My  dear  Fenchurch, — I  do  not  know  that  ever  in  my  life  I  got 
a  greater  shock  than  when  I  read  the  advertisement  from  you  to 
Mrs.  Fenchurch  in  the  Standard  this  morning.  Nothing  but  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes  would  convince  me  such  a  miserable  thing 
could  happen,  and  nothing  but  the  cutting  from  the  paper  could 
justify  me  in  writing  you.  The  matter  is  of  course  public 
property. 

*'  If  Minnie,  who  left  her  home  on  Friday  last,  will  return  at 
once,  all  will  be  forgiven  by  Mark." 

'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  If  you  want  any  one  to  track  the 
fugitive  will  you  accept  my  services  ?  Write  me  a  line,  anyway. 
I  will  come  and  stay  with  you  in  your  desolation  if  you  wish  me  to 
do  so. — Yours  always  most  sincerely, 

*  Marcus  Fall.' 

As  I  posted  my  letter  I  fancied  with  a  laugh  his  contemptuous 
growl  as  he  threw  it  across  the  breakfast-table  to  his  gay,  good- 
humoured  little  wife  the  next  morning.  I  saw  in  fancy  the 
expression  of  uneasiness  gather  on  her  face  and  grow  into  alarm 
as  she  read  until  she  came  to  the  printed  matter ;  then  the  look  of 
mystification,  and  finally  the  smile  with  which  she  gathered  that  I 
had  offered  to  track  her  and  bring  her  back  to  her  deserted  husband 
and  abandoned  home ! 

I  did  not  expect  Fenchurch  would  enter  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  my  joke.  I  believe  him  to  be  at  heart  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  considerate  of  men,  but  in  manner  he  was  often  gruff  and 
satirical,  and  I  felt  now  that  (only  the  telegraph  officials  do  not 
allow  the  wires  over  which  they  preside  to  be  contaminated  by 
intercourse  with  strong  language)  I  should  have  a  telegram  from 
him  containing  terms  of  great  strength  and  vindictiveness  before  the 
word  *  fool.'  I  might,  I  thought,  get  a  brief  note  from  him  telling 
me  he  was  glad  Satan  had  found  a  job  for  idle  hands,  or  that 
he  had  secured  handsome  apartments  for  me  in  Bedlam,  and  I  made 
sure  of  receiving  a  pleasant  and  appreciative  letter  from  Mrs. 
Fenchurch  containing  some  whimsical  comment  or  suggestion. 

Nothing  could  have  been  in  worse  taste  than  my  act  if  I  had  not 
up  to  that  moment  considered  my  friends'  manied  life  one  of  perfect 
unity  and  happiness.  I  was  always  glad  to  go  to  the  Fenchurches, 
and  among  my  other  speculations  I  thought  pleasantly  that  I  might 
be  commanded  by  Mrs.  Fenchurch  to  expiate  my  offence  by  dining 
with  them  on  some  early  day.  If  I  got  word  they  were  both 
coming  to  see  me  in  my  wild  bachelor  haunts  at  Streatham,  or  my 
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still  more  inaccessible  lair  in  the  East,  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised.  I  invented  a  hundred  forms  and  phrases  of  reply  and 
reprisal,  but  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  what  did  happen.  What 
occurred  was  this : — 

Nothing ! 

At  first  I  felt  chagrined,  then  oflFended,  and  finally  alarmed. 
I  tried  to  calm  myself  by  thinking  my  letter  to  him  or  their 
letter  to  me  had  miscarried  in  the  post.  Against  this  explana- 
tion was  my  experience.  I  had  never  in  all  my  life  lost  any 
letter  in  the  post  When  no  letter  reached  me  at  Streatham  the 
evening  after  I  had  despatched  mine,  I  said  to  myself  they  had 
been  away  from  Shrewsbury  Terrace  for  the  day,  or  by  some  un- 
precedented chance  addressed  the  letter  to  the  East  End  works. 

Next  morning  brought  no  news  to  Streatham,  nor  was  any- 
thing from  Eegent's  Park  awaiting  me  in  the  laboratory.  Three 
days  went  by,  and  Fenchurch  made  no  sign.  This  would  not  do 
at  all.  We  were  too  old  and  too  good  friends  to  drift  asunder 
because  of  any  foolish  accident  or  misunderstanding. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  turning  out  a  blank  at  both 
my  addresses,  I  left  the  works  and  set  off  to  Eegent's  Park. 

The  advertisement  had  been  now  appearing  daily  for  upwards 
of  a  week. 

As  I  drove  westward  in  a  hansom  from  Liverpool  Street  through 
the  unclouded  blaze  of  the  June  morning,  I  felt  far  Irom  easy, 
and  the  nearer  I  drew  to  my  goal  the  more  uneasy  I  became.  In  the 
face  of  my  unanswered  letter  the  coincidence  between  the  names  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  names  of  my  friends  became  alarming. 
Nothing  was  more  unlikely  than  that  the  Fenchurches  should 
have  gone  out  of  town  for  a  week  in  the  height  of  the  London 
season.  The  last  time  I  had  been  at  their  place  they  had  told  me 
they  did  not  purpose  leaving  town  until  August,  when  they  would 
spend  a  month  in  Switzerland.  I  felt  certain  that  if  either  was 
ill  the  other  would  write. 

In  the  glare  of  the  summer  sunlight  my  mind  was  more 
gloomy  than  it  had  been  for  many  a  long  day.  The  Fenchurches 
were  invested  with  additional  interest  in  my  mind  by  the  fact  that, 
although  they  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  in  London,  they 
had  few  friends  and  no  relatives.  They  were  both  from  Yorkshire, 
and  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  village  of  Yatworth, 
four  miles  from  the  city  of  York.  IVIark  had  often  told  me  he 
had  not  a  single  relative  of  whom  he  knew,  and  I  had  always  heard 
his  wife's  nearest  relative  was  an  old  aunt  who  lived  in  Yatworth. 
Mrs.  Fenchurch  never  spoke  affectionately  of  her  aunt,  and  I 
knew  that  neither  had  been  in  the  old  village  from  the  day  Mark 
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went  there  to  marry  his  pretty  little  bride,  and  fetch  her  to  the 
home  he  had  made  for  her  in  Shrewsbury  Terrace. 

Mark  positively  loathed  his  wife's  aunt.  He  always  spoke  of 
her  in  terms  of  unlimited  hatred.  She  kept  a  school,  and  Minnie 
had  assisted  in  that  school.  She  had  cheated  and  half  starved  his 
little  girl,  he  told  me,  and  the  only  circumstances  under  which 
he  could  ever  look  upon  her  with  pleasure  would  be  if  she  stood 
in  the  dock  receiving  sentence  for  her  accursed  bad  conduct  to  his 
wife. 

*  Look  here,  Marcus,'  he  said  on  one  occasion,  *  I  never  was 
in  the  Tower  until  after  I  was  married,  and  in  the  holidays  with 
Min  when  we  came  back  firom  Yorkshire  I  took  her  to  the 
Tower  to  show  her  where  Henry  VIII.  chopped  of  Anna  Boleyn's 
head,  to  impress  upon  Min  the  marital  power  of  man.  When 
they  showed  me  the  rack  and  thumbscrews  I  offered  to  buy  them. 
I'd  have  given  all  the  world  to  be  allowed,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  to  experiment  with  them  on  Aunt  Teresa  for  half  an  hour. 
Painting  a  Dying  Groan  would  have  been  nothing  to  it.  If  I  had 
had  my  way  I  could  have  photographed  a  Lost  Soul.' 

'  Your  aunt,'  I  said,  ^  might  not  care  for  that  kind  of  immor- 
tality. I  don't  think  she  would.  And  did  you  show  Mrs.  Fen- 
church  where  they  beheaded  the  unfortunate  Queen  ? ' 

'  I  forget.  They  showed  us  where  they  murdered  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  that  put  all  about  Anna  Boleyn  out  of  my  mind.  What 
an  unpardonable  sin  that  was !  When  they  showed  me  where 
they  killed  the  girl  it  appears  I  became  violent,  and  used  such 
language  to  Min  about  the  assassination  of  the  poor  child  that 
Min  said  she'd  go  btwjk  to  Yatworth  and  live  all  her  life  with  her 
dear  Aunt  Teresa  if  ever  she  heard  anything  of  the  kind  from  me 
again.     But  that  was  all  bunkum.' 

As  I  drove  along  in  my  hansom  I  recalled  Mark's  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  Tower,  and  of  his  love  of  his  Aunt  Teresa  by 
marriage.  From  his  sentiments  towards  his  aunt,  nothing  could 
be  more  unlikely  than  that  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Yorkshire, 
and  I  did  not  think  he  was  close  enough  to  any  one  else  in  all  Eng- 
land to  go  to  his  or  her  house.  He  was  at  Shrewsbury  Terrace, 
Yatworth,  or  in  an  hotel.  But  no  matter  where  he  was,  why  did 
he  not  answer  my  letter  ?  or  why  did  not  Mrs.  Fenchurch  write  ? 
This  was  forcing  a  mere  possibility  about  Yatworth  into  my 
mind.  I  would  have  bet  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  penny  he  was 
not  there. 

If  I  had  made  such  a  bet  I  should  have  won.  As  my  cab 
turned  into  Shrewsbury  Terrace,  I  saw  a  tall,  lightly  bmlt,  fair- 
baired  yoimg  man  walking  slowly  apd  reflectively  up^tibte^teps 
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of  No.  3.  That  was  my  old  friend  Mark  Fenchurch  going  up  the 
steps  of  his  own  house  in  the  bright,  warm,  white  June  sunshine. 

As  the  cab  drew  up  and  I  jumped  out  Fenchurch  turned  round. 
By  this  time  I  was  prepared  for  bad  news  of  some  kind,  but  for 
nothing  so  bad  as  the  spectacle  of  misery  and  wreck  presented  by 
my  friend.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man  of  the  &ir-haired 
type,  with  tawny  beard  and  moustache,  white  and  red  skin  and  full 
blue  eyes.  He  was  of  slender  and  elegant  figure,  and  much  above 
the  average  height.  Of  old  he  had  been  careful,  almost  dandyish, 
in  his  dress.  Now  he  was  pallid  and  worn.  His  hair  was  un- 
kempt, his  beard  and  moustaches  untrimmed,  uncombed,  his  hat 
dull  and  glossless,  his  dark  blue  frock-coat  unbnished,  unbuttoned, 
and  wanting  the  customary  flower  in  the  button-hole,  his  trousers 
an  old  working  pair  with  studio  stains  upon  them,  his  boots  not  only 
unpolished,  but  furry  and  brown.     What  could  have  happened  ? 

He  started  on  recognising  me  and  looked  hastily  up  and  down 
the  road  as  though  he  would  flee  if  opportunity  allowed  flight.  He 
could  not  escape  me.  He  pushed  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  rested 
his  left  elbow  against  the  pillars  of  the  porch. 

I  ran  up  the  steps  and  took  bis  hand  and  shook  it  in  silence. 

*  I  did  not  want  to  see  you,  Marcus.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
one  I  know.  But  since  you  are  here,  come  in.'  He  opened  the 
door  with  his  latch-key  and  we  both  entered  the  hall. 

That  hall,  which  used  to  be  as  neat  as  hands  could  make  it, 
was  in  a  state  of  neglect,  litter,  dirt.  On  the  rack  and  stand 
and  table  and  chairs  the  dust  lay  white  and  thick.  The  umbrellas 
and  sticks  were  scattered  on  the  floor  and  in  the  comers.  The 
door  had  been  wrenched  off  the  letter-box,  and  a  great  pile  of 
newspapers  and  letters  lay  under  the  slit.  The  broken  splices  of 
a  fishing-rod  were  imder  my  feet.  An  opera-glass  had  fallen  from 
a  peg,  burst  from  its  case,  and  shot  under  the  table.  The  shade 
of  the  lamp  was  smashed,  and  glittered  in  a  hundred  fragments 
on  the  oU-cloth. 

*  Let  us  go  to  the  studio ;  there  is  no  one  in  the  house,'  he  said, 
and  led  the  way  without  removing  his  hat. 

In  silence,  and  cold  and  sick  with  fears,  I  followed  him  through 
the  front  hall,  through  the  back  hall,  and  down  the  sloping  passage 
that  led  to  the  studio — ^an  independent  building  without  the  walls 
of  the  house. 

This  miserable  condition  of  things  needed,  most  unfortunately, 
no  explanation  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  advertisement.  Mrs. 
Fenchurch  had  left  Mark,  he  did  not  know  whither  she  had  gone, 
and  she  had  practically  refused  to  return  to  her  home. 

Tb^  studio  was  in  its  ordinary  state  of  Utter,  nothing  more, 
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There  were  flowers  still  in  the  vases,  but  the  flowers  were  faded 
and  brown  and  dry,  and  beneath  each  cluster  lay  bleached  petals 
and  shrivelled  leaves. 

Mark  threw  himself  into  a  rocking-chair ;  I  took  a  seat  on  a 
couch  under  the  great  northern  light  high  up  in  the  wall.  He 
cleared  his  throat  several  times  without  essaying  to  speak,  filled  a 
pipe  elaborately,  nervously,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth  without 
lighting  it.  He  drew  at  the  pipe  for  a  while  fiercely,  and  then 
with  a  start  became  aware  of  his  omission.  He  turned  round 
fully  to  me  and  said,  ^Have  you  got  a  match?  I  don't  know 
where  to  find  one.  My  wife  has  left  me,  and  I  have  kicked  the 
servants  out  of  the  house.' 

*  I  have  a  match.  Here  you  are.  Your  wife  left  you,  Mark ! 
That's  very  bad.     I  won't  ask  you,  Are  you  serious  ? ' 

*  No,'  he  said,  *  you  needn't  ask  me.  Am  I  serious  ?  I  don't 
look  like  a  man  up  to  jokes,  do  I  ? '  In  what  horrible  taste  my 
joke  must  seem  to  him  now ! 

*  No,  you  do  not.  That's  the  wrong  end  of  the  match  you're 
striking.' 

*  Ah,  so  it  is !  I  seem  to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  every- 
thing.' 

He  had  now  lighted  his  pipe,  and  thrown  himself  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  profile  to  me.  His  eyes  winked  nervously,  as 
though  irritated  by  the  smoke.  His  mouth  twitched  as  if  the  pipe 
worried  him.  He  rubbed  the  corner  of  his  eye  hastily  with  his 
finger,  and  knocked  his  pipe  against  the  ash-tray  before  the 
tobacco  in  the  bowl  had  turned  white.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
straight  before  him,  and  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  speak  first. 

There  was  not  a  sound.  I  looked  at  the  bracket  on  which  the 
clock  stood.  It  was  seven  minutes  to  six ;  the  pendulum  had  ceased 
to  swing.  I  was  appalled  by  the  spectacle  of  this  strong  man's  agony. 
I  was  tortured  by  remorse  at  the  memory  of  my  jocose  letter.  I 
would  have  given  the  world  then  that  I  had  never  succumbed  to 
the  foolish  temptation  of  writing  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
selfish  than  to  think  of  my  own  trouble  about  that  letter  now.  By 
an  efiFort  of  great  force  of  will  I  banished  that  letter  irom  my 
mind  wholly,  and  concentrated  my  whole  thought  on  this  man. 

The  silence  was  becoming  unsupportable,  and  it  would  be 
an  outrage  to  aflFect  an  interest  in  any  subject  but  that  occupying 
both  our  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  I  had  a  disquieting 
presentiment  that  when  I  did  essay  to  speak  my  voice  would  be 
husky  or  unsteady.  To  my  agreeably  surprise  I  fowd  it  clear 
and  under  perfect  control,  g'^'^^^  ^y  ^OOglC 
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*  When  did  this  happen,  Mark  ? '  I  asked. 

*  This  day  fortnight.  She  left  the  house  this  day  fortnight, 
and  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  her  since.' 

*  Have  you  spoken  to  any  one  about  the  matter? ' 

*  No.  I  have  not  opened  my  mouth  to  a  soul  about  it,  except 
what  I  have  said  to  you  since  you  came  into  this  house.' 

*  Mark,  we  know  one  another  too  well  for  either  of  us  to  be  in 
danger  of  misunderstanding  the  other.  You  know  I  am  not 
merely  inquisitive.  Talk  to  me.  Tell  me.  Open  your  mind  to 
me.     For,  Mark,  I  would  give  my  life  for  you — or  for  her.' 

He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  flung  it  against  the 
wall  opposite  me.  The  red  tobacco  fell  out  and  lay  smouldering 
on  the  boards,  a  slender  blue  blade  of  smoke'rising  up  from  it,  and 
when  hip-high,  swelling  out  like  the  basket  of  a  sword.  He 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  bent  down,  resting  his  elbows  on 
his  knees  and  his  temples  on  his  palms.  I  waited.  He  took  some 
minutes,  his  body  swaying  softly  to  and  fro  during  the  time. 

*We  had  a  quarrel — or  a  difiference  rather.  She  said  she 
would  do  a  certain  thing.  I  forbade  her  doing  it.  She  said  she 
would  do  it  whether  I  wished  or  no,  and  I  told  her  if  she  did  we 
should  never  again  be  friends.  Upon  that  she  went,  and  upon 
that  she  has  stayed  away.  That's  all.'  He  threw  himself  up  into 
an  erect  position,  caught  hold  of  the  elbows  of  his  chair,  and  looked 
straight  into  my  face  with  a  strange,  uncertain  smile. 

*  You  did  not  mean  what  you  said  when  you  told  her  you  could 
never  be  friends  again  ? ' 

*  At  the  time  I  did,  or  thought  I  did ;  I  lost  my  temper.  An 
hour  after  I  did  not  mean  it — ^but  she  was  gone  then.' 

*  Where  ?     Where  had  she  gone  to  ?  ' 

*  To  Yatworth.     To  her  aunt.' 
'  She  went  straight  there  ? ' 

*  So  I  think.     So  I  believe.' 

*  What  was  it  she  said  she'd  do  that  you  told  her  would — would 
be  unpleasant  between  her  and  you  ? ' 

*This  day  fortnight  she  got  a  telegram  saying  her  aunt  at 
Yatworth  was  very  ill.  She  said  she  would  go  to  Yatworth.  You 
know  how  her  aunt  treated  her.  I  told  her  she  should  not  go. 
She  insisted.     That  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.' 

*  Did  you  tell  her  if  she  went  she  was  not  to  come  back  here 
again?' 

*  No.     I  simply  said  we  should  never  be  friends  again.' 

*  No  doubt  she  took  that  as  meaning  she  would  not  be  welcome 
back  here  again.' 

*The  words  I  used  were  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
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occasion.  I  was  in  a  rage.  But  such  words  are  often  used  by 
people — once  a  week,  once  a  month,  once  a  year — who  really  do 
not  mean  them  anything  like  literally.  You  know  her  aunt  treated 
her  abominably — robbed  her  and  starved  her,  and  made  all  the 
mischief  she  could  between  her  and  me.'  He  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  and  groaned. 

*I  know,'  I  said.  Then  there  was  another  pause  of  some 
minutes. 

I  could  not  make  it  out  clearly.  My  head  was  confused.  No 
doubt  my  excitement  and  anxiety  impeded  my  apprehension  and 
perplexed  my  thought.  How  was  it  if  he  knew  from  the  beginning 
where  she  was  that  he  could  not  write  to  her  or  telegraph  to  her 
instead  of  advertising  ? 

*  She  is  «tiK  at  Yatworth,  Mark  ?  ' 
*As  far  as  I  know,  yes.' 

It  would  be  simply  criminal  to  allow  the  best  man  and  the 
best  woman  I  knew  to  persist  in  stupidity  such  as  this.  In  that 
odious  letter  of  mine  I  had  jocularly  oflFered  to  go  in  search  of 
the  errant  wife.  If  notions  of  foolish  pride  kept  him  from  seeking 
her  and  persuading  her  to  come  back  to  her  home  and  to  him,  I  had 
no  such  feeling,  and  no  matter  what  he  might  think  of  me  /  would 
attempt  it.  I  might  as  well,  however,  know  a  little  more  of  the 
affair  first. 

'  Have  you  written  to  her  since  she  left  ?  '  I  asked. 

He  fidgeted  uneasily  in  the  chair  for  a  few  seconds  before  an- 
swering. His  expression  was  unsettled,  uneasy.  *  Wait  a  minute,' 
he  said.  *  Let  me  put  it  before  you  as  it  is  before  me.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  confidential,  but  as  I  have  spoken  I  may  as  weU  be 
quite  open.  I  do  not  care  to  talk  much  of  mj  private  affairs  or 
my  own  feelings.     But  in  this  matter  the  affair  is  not  all  my  own.' 

He  picked  up  another  pipe  off  the  little  table  beside  him,  lit 
it  and  went  on :  *  She  did  not  teU  me  in  words  that  she  was  going 
straight  out  of  this  to  Yatworth  at  the  time  she  left  the  house. 
She  packed  her  big  trunk  and  took  it  with  her.  I  knew  she  was 
gone  to  her  aunt's,  and  although  my  temper  had  cooled  before  she 
drove  away  I  did  not  come  back  to  the  house.  I  did  not  see 
her  start.  I  thought  that  in. a  day  or  two  I  would  write  to  her 
and  teU  her  I  had  been  hasty  and  did  not  mean  what  I  said.' 

*  You  did  write  ? ' 

*  Yes.  On  the  third  day  I  wrote  a  calm  letter  saying  I  was 
sorry  we  had  quarrelled,  and  although  I  still  disapproved  of 
her  firmness  and  objected  to  her  staying  with  her  aunt,  I  was  will- 
ing to  forgive  her  and  make  friends  again.' 

'  And  you  got  a  reply  ?  '  Digitized  by  Google 
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*  Here  it  is/  He  pulled  a  tattered  telegram  out  of  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  me.  I  flattened  it  out  and  with  some  difficulty 
read,  ^  After  what  has  been  done  I  can  never  see  you  or  go  back 
to  London.'  The  name  of  the  addressor  and  addressee  were  given 
in  initials  only. 

*  There  are  only  initials  in  this,'  I  said.  *  How  do  you  know 
it  was  sent  by  her  ? ' 

*  I  wrote  again.  I  enclosed  that  telegram.  I  asked  was  it 
hers  or  some  genial  trick  of  dear  aunt  Teresa.  Turn  the  telegram 
over  and  you  will  see  the  only  reply  she  made.' 

*  I  am  quite  serious.  This  is  my  telegram.  Pray,  do  not  con- 
tinue to  persecute  M.  F.'  That  was  all.  *  What  was  the  persecu- 
tion ? '  I  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  dismally.  *  Merely  that  I  wrote  my 
wife  asking  her  to  repudiate  the  telegram.  You  see  there  was 
no  longer  any  hope.  So  I  discharged  the  servants  on  the  spot  and 
have  lived  by  myself  and  to  myself  ever  since,  and  I  have  never 
spent  any  time  in  such  hideous  company.  Marcus,  I  shall  go 
mad.'  He  got  up  out  of  his  chair  and  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  studio  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor  and  moody  eyebrows 
drawn  low. 

I  felt  that  now  was  my  time.  Hateful  as  the  mere  memory  of 
my  letter  was  I  must  refer  to  that  letter  now,  if  I  hoped  to  be  of 
use*  *  I  know,  Mark,'  I  said,  *  that  nothing  could  have  seemed  in 
worse  taste  than  the  letter  I  wrote  you,  but  I  had  then  not  the 
faintest  suspicion  anything  was  wrong.  If  I  had  I  would  rather 
have  cut  off  my  hand  than  let  it  take  part  in  what  must  have 
seemed  a  barbarous,  an  inhuman  impertinence  on  my  part,  but 

*  What  are  you  talking  about?  '  he  asked,  pausing  in  his  walk 
and  standing  over  me. 

*  I  am  talking  of  the  letter  I  wrote  you  five  or  six  days  ago.* 

*  Oh,  the  letter  you  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago,'  he  said  as  he 
resumed  his  walk ;  *  I  saw  it,  but  I  did  not  open  it.' 

*  Thank  heaven  for  that ! '  I  exclaimed  with  a  feeling  of  unut- 
terable relief. 

*  No,'  he  went  on,  not  heeding  my  words,  *  since  I  got  that 
telegram  back  from  her  I  have  opened  no  letters.  I  saw  yours. 
It  and  a  dozen  others  are  on  the  floor  in  the  hall.  When  I  got 
that  telegram  back  from — ^her,  I  think  I  went  mad — I  know  I  went 
mad  for  a  while.  I  knocked  about  all  the  things  I  could  lay  hands 
on.  Even  your  letter  I  could  not  endure  to  read.  Marcus,  was 
there  anything  important  in  it  ?  ' 

*  No,'  I  answered ;  *  it  was  a  foolish  letter  and  I'll  take  it  away 
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or  destroy  it.  I  am  most  sincerely  glad  you  did  not  open  it.  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  for  having  written  it  if  you  had  read 
it  in  your  trouble.  You  would  have  thought  me  one  of  the  most 
inhuman  of  brutes.' 

*  The  most  inhuman  of  brutes  !  What  on  earth  would  have 
put  such  a  monstrous  notion  in  my  head  ?  I  know  you  are  serious, 
but  your  words  sound  very  strange.  I  must  get  the  letter  and  see 
now.'     He  moved  towards  the  door. 

<  No — no.  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  still  in 
confusion.  I  can't  understand  why  you  put  that  advertisement 
in  the  *  agony  column '  if  you  knew  all  along  where  IVlrs.  Fenchurch 
was.  My  letter  was  written  in  the  belief  the  advertisement  had 
nothing  to  do  with  you.' 

*  Advertisement  of  mine  in  the  "  agony  column  "  !  Of  what 
paper  ? ' 

*  I  saw  it  in  the  Standard.^ 

*  What  was  it?' 

<"  If  Minnie,  who  left  her  home  on  Friday  last,  will  return,  all 
will  be  forgiven  by  Mark." ' 

*  What ! '  he  shouted  in  rage  and  amazement. 
I  repeated  the  advertisement. 

*  What  friend  did  this  ?  What  miscreant  published  the  story 
of  my  misery  ?  What  traitor  sold  the  secret  of  my  innermost 
heart?' 

For  a  while  he  stormed  and  raged  like  a  maniac.  I  did  not 
try  to  soothe  him.  I  was  myself  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
Though  he  did  not  say  so  in  explicit  words,  it  was  plain  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement. 

When  he  became  calmer  I  explained  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  i)ublished  appeal  beyond  seeing  it  in  the  paper.  He  swore  not 
a  soul  but  me  knew  up  to  the  moment  we  were  speaking  that  liis 
wife  had  left  his  roof  against  his  will,  unless  she  had  told  some  one, 
and  it  was  not  likely  she  would  seek  a  confidant  in  London  on  her 
way  to  the  train  for  the  North.  Besides,  if  she  did,  what  could  be 
the  object  of  such  an  advertisement  ?  The  servants  had  heard  not 
a  word  of  the  quarrel  and  had  parted  on  good  terms  with  Mark. 
He  had  paid  them  more  than  their  month's  money,  and  told  them 
his  reason  for  letting  them  go  was  that  unexpectedly  Mrs.  Fen- 
church was  obliged  to  go  to  Yorkshire  because  of  the  illness  of  her 
aunt,  and  he  must  leave  London  too  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Malice  was  out  of  the  question.  There  was  not,  he  thought, 
in  all  the  world  a  man  who  owed  him  a  grudge,  and  no  one  but  an 
unprincipled  scoundrel  who  hated  him  to  the  death  could  dream 
of  invadhig  the  sanctity  of  his  home  by  such  a  vile  «nd  ^wardly 
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device.     It  must  be  a  coincidence.     It  could  be  nothing  but  a 
coincidence ! 

Then  he  softened  all  at  once, 

*  What ! '  he  cried,  *  drag  my  girl's  name  through  the  mire  in 
that  way  !  Why,  if  I  were  capable  of  such  a  piece  of  low  villany 
as  that  I  would  deserve  all  I  have  suflFered — more  than  I  have 
suflfered!  What  must  the  people  who  saw  it  have  thought? 
Why,  it's  no  better  than  the  prelude  to  a  case  in  the  divorce  court. 
Good  God,  my  poor  girl ! ' 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  into  my  mind.  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  with  a  shout  of  delight  and  caught  hold  of  Marks.  *  I  have 
it !  I  have  it !  I  have  the  key  to  the  secret,  the  clue  to  the 
mystery ! ' 

*  Out  with  it,  man !     Can't  you  speak  ? ' 

*  /SAe  has  seen  it.' 

.   *Who?    Who  has  seen  what?' 

*  Your  wife  has  seen  the  advertisement  and  believes  it  is 

yOVLTS^ 

He  fell  against  the  wall  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet. 
*  Minnie  has  seen  the  advertisement  and  believes  that  /  put  it  in 
the  paper ! ' 

*  She  left  this  house  on  this  day  fortnight.  The  next  day  this 
advertisement  appears.  It  continued  to  appear  for  upwards  of  a 
week.  She  sees  it,  and,  as  it  has  her  Christian  name  and  yours, 
and  the  day  and  fact  of  the  flight  correspond  with  the  day  and 
fact  of  her  own  flight,  she  could  have  thought  nothing  else  but 
that  the  advertisement  was  yours.  When  she  gets  your  letter 
she  is  broken-hearted  at  finding  the  particulars  of  her  case  in  a 
public  print.  She  decides  she  can  no  longer  have  anything  to  do 
with  you,  when  you,  as  she  imagines,  parade  her  fault  and  give 
date  and  name.  Naturally  she  concludes  you  can  no  longer 
care  anything  for  her.  Naturally  she  shrinks  from  the  idea  of 
facing  London  when  she  imagines  every  one  that  she  knows  has 
heard  the  story  and  seen  the  advertisement.  She  sees  you 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  her,  and  all  the  world  of  hers  look- 
ing on.     Can  you  not  see  it  now  ?  ' 

With  a  groan  he  staggered  away  from  the  wall  and  fell  into  a 
chair. 

*  Oh,  my  poor  darling ! ' 

^Many  a  woman  would  have  died  in  the  dereliction  and 
ignominy.' 

*  Stop,  Marcus  !  for  God's  sake,  don't.'  He  bent  his  head  and 
seized  it  between  his  hands. 

*  Many  a  woman  would  have  committed  suicide.'      r^^^^i^ 
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He  looked  up  at  me  with  distended  eyes.  His  cheek  wad 
corpse-white.  His  mouth  open.  His  jaw  dropped.  He  whis- 
pered, *  Don't,  don't,  my  friend.     My  reason  is  going.' 

*  I  wonder  is  she  dead.* 

*  You  wonder  is  who  dead,  Marcus  ? ' 

*  Your  Minnie.' 

*  I  understand.     You  think  she  may  be  dead  by  this  time  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  Yatworth  at  once.' 
« I  wiU.     Now.' 

*  That's  right.  Will  you  go  to  your  room  and  change  your 
clothes  before  you  go  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no.  I'm  all  right.  Marcus,  will  you  do  a  favour  for 
me?' 

*  Certainly. 

*  Stay  here  until  I — until  we  come  back.  Just  to  keep  the 
place  home-like  with  a  face  she  knows  for  her  coming.' 

*  I  will  stay,  Mark.' 

*  And — and  if  any  letters  come  for  her  put  them  on  the  table 
in  the  drawing-room — no,  put  them  on  the  table  in  our  bedroom. 
You  know  the  room.' 

I  could  not  speak. 

*  She'll  get  them  there  when  she  runs  upstairs  and  I'll  come 
here  to  you  and  we'll  smoke  a  pipe.  Damn  it,  man,  you're  crying. 
I'll  go  at  once.     Good-bye,  Marcus.' 

The  next  evening  we  smoked  that  pipe  together  in  the  studio. 
No  letter  had  come  for  Mrs.  Fenchurch. 

*  Are  you  tired  after  the  journey  ? '  I  asked. 

*  No.  I  think  Min  is  a  little.  She  said  she'd  be  down  in  a 
few  minutes  to  get  us  some  tea.  I  think  well  have  it  here. 
Have  you  got  any  more  of  those  matches  ? '  The  door  opened 
quickly.     *  Here's  Min ! ' 

BICHABD  DOWLINO. 
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Hbkry  Sampson.  With  Coloured  Fron- 
tispiece and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  7s.  aa. 

Agony  Column  (The)  of  "  The 
Tlmea,"  irom  1800  to  187a  Edited, 
with  an  Introductioo,  by  Alios  Clat. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Second 


Aide  (Hamilton),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confldanoaa. 

Alexander  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 

Valerie's  Fate. 

Allen  (Grant),  Works  by 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Evolutionist  at  Large. 

Edition,  revised, 
vignettes  from  Nature. 
Colin  Clout's  Calendar^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each :  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards.,  2s.  each. 

Strange  Stories.  With  a  Frontispiece 

by  George  Du  Maurjbr. 
The    Beckoning     Hand.      With   • 
Frontispiece  by  Townley  Greek. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Babylon :  A  Romance. 
In  all  Shades. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each. 
For  Maimie'e  Sake:  A  Tale  of  Love 

and  Dynamite. 
The  Devil's  Die.  [Shortly. 

Phil  1st  la.     Crown    8vo,  cloth  extra, 

88.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  inust.\)^Rrds,*2s. 
This  Mortal  Coll.  Thre«  Vols. ct<>^^ 

8vo. 


Architectural  Styrr;rKH^»^'^- 
book  of.  Translated  Ir^V^*?!^ 

OfA.R08EMOARTEM.    K^^J^CO^'JSv 

Sahdars.  Crown  8vo^^     ^'tt?^ 


639  Illustrations,  7«,  fJ^V^X^        ^^    ^ 

Arnold.— Bird  Ll-^^^     xc,0^o5s«^ 
By  Edwin  Lsstk^  ^^     -   .  ^  -    ^^ 
8vO|  cloth  extra,  f|^ 


V.ri^* 
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Beauohamp.  —  O^antley 

Qtmngp:  A  Novel.  Bt  SHsfisur 
Bkaucraup.    Poftt  8vo,  ilmst  bds.,  la 

Beautiful  Piotures  by  Bpltlah 

Artlsta:  A  Catherine  oi'  Favoarites 
from  our  Pktnre  Galieriea.  All  en- 
graTed  on  Steel  in  the  hinifaest  strle  ot 
Art.  Edited,  with  Notices  of  the 
Artists,  by  Sydnsy  Armytags,  M.A. 
Imperial  4to^  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt 
edges  211. 

Beohsteln.  —  As      Pretty     as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  LuDwio  Bborstbin. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Crimm,  and  lOo  lUusts,  bv  RiciiTEk. 
Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  61.  Od.; 
gilt  edges,  7s.  60. 

Beerbohm.  — ■  Wanderings     In 

Patagonia ;  or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Bkbrbohm.  With 
lllusta.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  ML 

Belgravia  for  1888.     One 

Shilling  Monthly.     Two  New  Serial 
Stories  began  in  Bklgravia  for  Janu- 
ary: Undopcurrents,  by  the  Author 
of  "Phyllis;"   and   The    Blackball 
Ghosts,  by  Sarah  Tytlkr. 
%•  Bound  Volumes  from  the  beginning 
are  kept  in  stock,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  6d.  each;  cases  for  binding  Vols,t  SB. 
each.  ^^ 

Belgravia    Holiday    Number, 

published  Annually  in  July  ;  and  Bel- 
gravia Annual,  published  Annually  in 
November.  Each  Complete  in  itself. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  Is.  each. 

Bennett(W.C.,LL.D.),Works  by: 

Post  8to,  cloth  limp,  2i.  each. 
A  Ballad  History  of  England 
Songs  for  Sallora. 

Besant  (Walter)    and   James 

Rloa,  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  Ss.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  iUust 
boards,  2B.  each;  cloth  limp,  St-SA. 
each. 
ReadyMonay  Mortlboy. 


Artemua  Ward : 

Artemua  Ward's  Worka:  The  Works 
of  Charles  Farrer  Browme,  better 
known  as  Artbmus  Ward.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo^ 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By 
Edward  P.  Hxngstom.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Cr.^vo,  ci.  extra.  8s.  6d. 

Art  (The)  ,of  Amusing :  A  Col- 
lection of  Graceful  Arts,  Gaines,  Tricks, 
Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By  Frank 
Bellbw.  With  300  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  4s.  6d. 

Ashton  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
A  History  of  the  Chap-Booka  of  tha 

Eighteenth  Century.   With  nearly 

400  Illustrations,  engraved  in  fac* 

simile  of  the  originals. 
Social  Life  In  the  Reign  of  Queen' 

Anne.  From  Original  Sources.  With 

nearly  xoo  Illustrations. 
Humour,  Wit,  and   Satire   of   tha 

Seventeenth  Century.  With  nearly 

xoo  Illustrations. 
English  Carloatura  and  Sat  Ira  on 

Napoleon  the  First.    With  Z15  Il- 
lustrations. 
Modern  Street  Ballads.     With   57 

Illustrations. 
*«*  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of  the 
last  (only  100  printed:  all  numbered), 
bound  in  half-parchment.  The  price  of 
the  special  copies  may  be  learned  from 
any  Bookseller. 


Bacteria ^A  Synopsis  of  the 

Baoteria  Imd  Yeast  Fungi  and  Allied 
Speclea.  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.  With 
By  lUnstt.    Crown  8vo,  d.  extra,  3i.  6d. 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don; together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
from  X677.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Bardsley (Rev.  C.W.), Works  by : 
English  Surnames:  Their  Sources 
and  Significations.  Third  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  Bvo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 
Curloaltlaa  of  Puritan  Nomancla- 
ture.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Bartholomew   Fair,  Memoirs 

of.  By  Henry  Morlby.  With  xoo 
lUosts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7l.  6d. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord:  A  Biogra- 
phy. By  T.  p.  O'Connor.  M.P.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7i.  6d. 


My  LIttta  Olrl. 
WItJ 


/Ith  Harp  and  Crown. 
ThIa  Son  of  Vuloan. 
Tha  Qoldan  Butterfly. 
Tha  Monka  of  Thalama. 
By  Calia'a  Arbour. 
Tha  Chaplain  of  tha  Fleet. 
Tha  Saamy  Side. 
Tha  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  fta 
■Twas  In  Trafklgar*e  Bay,  fta 
The  Tan  Yeart*  Tenant,  &c 
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Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  Si.  each; 
cloth  limp,  28. 6d.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Msn: 
An  Impossible  Stor^.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Frbd.  Barnard. 

Ths  Captains'  Room,  Ac.  With 
Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  \vhbelkr. 

All  In  a  Garden  Fair.  With  6  Illus- 
trations by  Harry  Furmiss. 

Dorothy  Forster.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Charles  Green. 

Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each. 

Ths  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Great- 
ness, and  his  Fall.  With  a  New 
Preface. 


Fifty  Years  Atfo.   With  137  full-page 
—  '  ^'     »     •  ,   Bemy  8vo, 


With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
cloth  extra,  168. 

The  Eulo^  of  Richard  JefTerles: 
A  Memoir.  With  Photograph  Por- 
trait.   Cr.  8vo,  cl .  extra,  68. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  For£STIEr.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo.  iShortly. 


The  Art  of  Fiction.     Demy  8vo.  l8. 

COMPLETION  OF  the 

Library  Edition  of  the  Novels  of 

Besant  and  Rice. 

The  whole  12  Volumes,  printed  from 
new  type  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  clcth,  are  now 
ready,  price  Six  Shillings  each, 

1.  Ready -Money    Mortlboy.      With 

Etched  Portrait  of  James  Ricb. 

2.  My  Littis  Girl. 

3.  With  Harp  and  Crown. 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  TheGoldsn  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besant. 

6.  The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

7.  By  Cella's  Arbour. 

8.  Ths  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

9.  The  Seamy  Side. 

20.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  &c. 
II.  *Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay,  &c 
la.  The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &c. 

Betham-Edwarda  (M.),  Novels 

Felicia.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  28. 
Kitty.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bda.,  28. 

Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his 
Pupils.  By  Austin  DoBSON.  With  95 
Illosts.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  108. 6d. 


Birthday  Books:— 

Ths  starry  Hsavens:  A  Poetical 
Birthday  Book.  Square  8vo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  28.  6d. 

The  Lowell  Birthday  Book.  With 
lllusts.  Small  8vo.  cloth  extra,  48. 6d. 

Blackburn's  (Menry)  Art  Hand- 
books. Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uni- 
form in  size  tor  binding. 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1S76to1887,eachl8. 

Academy  Notes,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  l8. 

Academy  Notes,  1880-84  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Fac- 
simile Illustrations.    Cloth  limp,  68. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.    6d. 

Q  ros vsnor  Notss,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1887,  each  l8. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous lllusts.     l8. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  68. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth  limp,  68. 

The  New  Gallery.  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.    l8. 

The  English  Pictures  at  ths  National 
Gallery.    X14  Illustrations.    l8. 

The  Old  Masters  at  ths  National 
Gallery.    128  Illustrations.    l8. 6d. 

A  Complete  illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  Blackburn^  and  242 
lllusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8b. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1888.  With  300  Fac- 
simile  Sketches.    Demy  8vo,  88^ 


Blake  (William):  EtchiDgs  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofe,  2l8. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron  ;  •  or, 

Ten  Days*  Entertainment.  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Wwoht,F.S.A.  With  Portrait 
and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copper- 
plates.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  78.  gd. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by  : 

English  M  ore  hunt  si  Mizmoirs  in^J^ 
lugtrsition  of  the  PrQ^n.^^  ol  B^itisU 
Commerce.  With  niimt:iouS  ^^^"^^^^^^ 

Engllah    Newspaper,,     Ch^P^^'M" 
the  History   ol   iourn-.\V^iS^'iit> 
Vols,,  demy  Svo,  tlt^th^*^  if ».^' 

Bowers(G:)Hijntl^.  *t^te^*^^t!^^ 

Leaves    from    «      5S\i\     ,    1^  *^ 
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Boyle  (Fpederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  9vo,  cloth  extra,  8t.6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  iHastrated  boards,  2l.  each. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 

Savage  Life :  Adventures  of  a  Globe- 
Trotter. 

Chranlolee  of  No-Man'e  Land. 
Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  to. 

Brand'sObservatlons  on  Popu- 

lap  Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Ori^n  of  our  Vulsar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Hbmry  Ellis. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  7l.  6d. 

Bret  Hapte,  Works  by : 
Bret  Harte's  Collected  Work*.    Ar^ 
ranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  61.  each. 

Vol.    I.    COMPLBTB     POBTICAL    AMD 

Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 
Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers— Luck  op 
Roaring  CAUP.and  other  Sketches 
—Bohemian  Papers  —  Spanish 
AND  American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  op  the  Argonauts 

—Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol  IV.  Gabriel  Conrot. 
Vol.    V.    Stories  —  Condensed 
Novels,  ckc. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetrv.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  78. 6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Complete  Poetloal 
Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckram.    Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Gabriel  Conroy  :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2l. 

An  Helreee  of  Red  Dog.  and  other 
Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2b.     , 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap.  . 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  I 

Luok  cf  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  I 
Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  St.      I 

Jefr  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Fcap.  8vo,  | 
picture  cover,  Is. 

Flip.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2i.;  cl.  2s.  6d.  I 

Callfomlan  Storlee  (including  The 
Twins  op  Table  Mountain,  Jepp 
Briggs's  Lovb  Story,  &c.)  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i. 

MariO«:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo.  illust. 
boards,  2i. ;  cloth  limp,  2l.  6d. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
aS  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Grbenaway,  Reproduced  in  Colours 
by  EnMUND Evans.  Sm.  4to,  bds..  te. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras,  &C.  PostSvo^ 
Illust.  bds^  Si.    Cloth  limp,  Si.  Sd. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by : 
The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,    Plots,   and    Stories. 
Twelfth  Thousand.   With  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complbtb    Bnoush 
BiBLiooRAPRT.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  7i.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:    Being   the   Appendices  to 
*'The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Sik 
A  Dictionary  of  MIraolea:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dcgmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7i.  6a. ;  half-bound,  9i. 

Brewster  (81  rOavid), Works  by: 
More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.    With  Plates.    Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4i.  gd. 
The  Martyre  of  Soienoe:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits.  Post  Svo^  cloth 
extra,  4b.  6d. 
Lettere  on  Natural  Madle.    A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  fllustrationsu 
and    Cnapters  on  the    Bein^  and 
Faculties  of   Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural   Magic,  bv 
J.  A.  Smith.   Post  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4l.  6A. 


Brydges.  —  Uncle    Sam    at 

Home.    By  Harold  Brydges«    Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards,  Si. ;  cloth,  Si.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Qs.  each. 
Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 

With   a  Frontispiece  by    Arthuk 

Hughes. 
Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalxiel. 
The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 

a  Sabbath. 
The  City  of  Dream :  An  Epic  Poem. 

Whh  Two  1  Dusts,  by   P.  Macnab. 

Second  Edition. 


Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poetl- 
eal  Worka  With  Steel-plate  Por^ 
trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7i.  Sd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3i.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2i.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature.    With  a  Frontis- 

piece. 

Qod  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barmard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Coopbr. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water.     |  The  New  Abelartf. 

Foxglove  Manor. 
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Buchanan  (Robekt).  continrnd" 
Crown  8vo»  cloth  extra,  81.  M.  each; 

ent  8vo,  illustrated  boiards,  Si.  each, 
att :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
Th«  Maater  of  the  Mine. 

The  Hell*  of  LInne.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  w.  <d. 

Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by : 
Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.     Pott 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Sfc 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  li.  each. 
Kathleen  Mavourneen. 
Lindsay's  Luok. 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton. 

Burton  (Captain) — The  Book 
of  the  Swopd :  Being  a  History  of  the 
Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Richasd 
P.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  SSi. 

Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bux- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Mblancholt. 
Post  8vo.  doth  limp,  2l.  6d. 

Byron  (Lord): 

Bypon'a  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
MooRB.    Cr.  8vOy  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Prose  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri< 
cal,  and  Sentimental,  bv  Thomas 
Moorb;  with  Suppressed  Passages 
•  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  R.  Hernb  Shepherd.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Calne  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.each;  post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crims. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemster :  A  Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Fourth  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d^ 

Cameron  (Commander). — 
The  Cruiss  of  the  ''Blaok  Prlnoe" 
Privatser.  By  V.  Lovbtt  Cambron, 
R.N.,C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cL  ex.,  5i. ; 
post8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2l. 

Cameron    (Mrs.    H.    Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  81.  Sd.  each 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Osoelvsrs  Ever. 


Carlyle  (Thomas) : 

On  the  Choice  of  Booka  By  Thomas 
Carlylb.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extza, 
IUastrated,ls.«L 

The  Correepondsnos  of  Thomas 
CaHylsand  Ralph  Waldo  Emersonf 
1834  to  2872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  84a. 

Chapman's  (Qeorge)  Works: 
Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  IL, 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introdactory  Essay  by  AlobRp 
MON  Charles  Swinburne,  vol.  IIL, 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  Ifii. ;  or  separately,  6i.  each. 

Chatto  &  Jackson — A  Treatise 
on  Wood  Engraving  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jaceson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to^  half-bound,  SSi. 


Chauoer : 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R .  Hawbis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nn- 
merous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Chauoer  for  Schools.  Bv  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Hawbis.  Demy  8vo,  clotn  limp,  Si.8d. 

Chronicle  (The)  of  the  Coach  : 

Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe.  By  J.  D 
Champlin.  With  75  Illustrations  by 
Edward  L.  Chichester.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Clodd. —  Myths  and  Dreams. 

Bv  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
ot  "The  Story  of  Creation,*'  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  dotn  extra,  ta. 

Cobban.— The  Cure  of  Souls  : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclareh  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 

Coleman  (John),  WorV^^bV' 

Curly:   An  Actor's  Stoi>     t\\n»tt»i*^ 
byl.  C.  DoLLMAN.     eJ'     "  M0%^'» 

cfoth.u.ed.  '^t^^jtvft^  • 

Players  and   Play^kk»_  .    ^'^2w 

iSiown.  Two  VoKril^Vv^  lo,^^ 
extra,  34t.  •  ^^^«<*^ 
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Collins   (Wllkle),    Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8l.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2b.  6d.  each. 
Antonlna.  Illust.  by  SirJoHNGiLBERT. 
Basil.    Illastrated  by  Sir  John  Gij^ 

BBRTandJ  Mahonby. 
Hide  and  Seek.     Illustrated  by  Sir 

JoHM  Gilbert  and  J.  Maronby. 
The  Dead  Secret.   Illustrated  by  Sir 

John  Gilbsrt. 
Queen  of  Hearts.    Illustrated  by  Sir 

John  Gilbert. 
My  Misoeilanles.    With  a  Steel-plate 

Portrait  of  Wilkib  Collins. 
The  Woman  In  White.    With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Shall. 

Poor    Miss    FInoh.     Illustrated   by 

G.  Du     Maurisr    and   .Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  P  With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEs  and  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S.Reinhardt. 
The   Frozen   Deep.     Illustrated   by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  FiLDES  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  HoteL    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Sclenoe:  A  Story  of  the 

Present  Time. 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8l.  6d. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain.     Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88. 6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2i.each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A   Fight  with   Fortune.    Post  8vo, 
__  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances), 

Novels  by : 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8b.  6d.  each ;  poet 
8to,  illustrated  boards^  2l.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  and  Twenty,  j     Franoes. 


Collins  (C.  Allston) The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  bds.,2i. 

Colman's   Humorous  Works: 

**  Broad  Grins,**  *'  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  Gcorgb  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstonb, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Colquhoun.>-Every  Inch  a  Sol- 
dier :  A  Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo,  illastrated 
boards.  2s. [Shortly, 

Convalescent     Cookery :     A 

Family  Handbook.  By  CATHERrNX 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  li.|  cloth,  lB.6d._ 

Conway  (Mohcure  D.),  Works 

by: 
Oemonology  and  DevllLore.    Two 

Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  63  lUusts.,  28b. 
A  Necklace  of  Storlea.    Illustrated 

bv  W.  J.  Hbnnbssy.    Square  Svo^ 

cloth  extra,  Oi. 
Pine  and  Palm :    A  Novel.    Cheaper 

Edition.  Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards, 

tt, {Shoray. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 
Leo.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  Sa.  6a. ;  post  Svo^  ilios* 

trated  boards,  2g. 

Copyright.  —A  HandboolT^f 
English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney^  f ERROLD^_Post  8vo,  cl.,  2i.  6a. 

Corhwall.—Popular  Romances 
of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
Gborgb  Cruiksbank.  Crown  6vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Craddock. -.  The   Prophet  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.     By 
Charles   Egbert  Craddock.     Post 
8vo  illust.  bds.,  2g.    cloth  limp,  2i.6d. 
Cruikshank  (George) : 
The  Comlo  Almanack.    Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843;   the  Second  from  1844  to 
X853.     A   Gathering   of  the   Best 
Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mat- 
hew,  Albert    Smith,  A'Beckett. 
Robert   Brough,  &c.    With  s.ooo  * 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Bnt^vlngs  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine.  Landells,  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 
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Croiksrank  (Gborgb),  eontimud-^ 
The  LIfB  of  Qeorge  Crulkshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
**The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  Ac. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Cumming(C.  F.  Gordon),Work8 
by: 

Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  88. 6d.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac^ 
simile  and  numerous  full-page  Illusts. 

in  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.      

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Cu8san8.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans., 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Cy pi 68.— Hearts  of  Qoid:    A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyplbs.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Daniel.  —  Merrle  England  In 
the  Olden  Time.  Bv  Gborgb  Danibl. 
With  Illustrations  oy  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d. 

Daudet.— The  Evangelist;  or,. 
Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonsb 
Dauobt.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Mbltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

Daven ant.— Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  or 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  Francis 
Davbnant,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  l8. ;  cloth 
limp,  18.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  l8.  each:  cloth  limp. 

Is.  6d.  each. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxima. 

Nursery  Hints;  A  Mother's  Gaide. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vot  28. ; 
cloth  limp, ».  61. 


Davles'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS..  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  128. 

De  Maistre.—A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavibr  db  Maistrb. 
Translated  by  Hbnry  Attwbll.  Post 
8vo.  cloth  limp,  28.  8d. 

De  Mille — A  Castle  in  Spain : 
A  Novel.  By  Jaubs  Db  Millb.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  88.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  28. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  38.  €d.  each;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Tecurs.  |  CIroe's  Lovers. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Sketches  by  Box.  |  Nicholas NIckleby 
Pickwiok  Papers.  |  Oliver  Twist 

The  Speeches  of  Chflu*l6S  Dioksns 
X841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  ana 
Prefaced  by  Righard  Hbrnb  Shbp- 
HBRD.  Cr.  ttvo,  cloth  extra,  68.— Also 
a  Smallbr  Edition,  in  the  May/air 
Library,  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a.  6d. 

About  England  with  DIokens.  By 
Alfrbd  Rimmbr.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vamdbrboof,  Alpbbd 
RiMMBR,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78. 8d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d.;  hf.-bound,  98. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Brxwbr, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix^  contain- 
ing a  Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Eleventh  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  78.  Sd. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  ths 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
••The  Readers  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately priated.  By  ihe  B.ev.  Dr 
HRKnyEH.   CrowQ  Eivo,  clotti  linip,  Zi. 

A  Dtcttonai*y  of  the  Orai^*'  ^**^*^ 
a  caiaprebeD5ivt  Gui^^g^ibe  rUir* 


Play wr  i  fth  La,  PI.1  ye  r  s  ^  « A  F^  ^^J^^^.^'^ 
of  l&e  United  K^e^' ^   Irt^  ^^""^'"tl 
from  the    Ii^rlt£S^'*J^*^^e  ^^^^ 
Timet.    By  W.  DX^,^^    ^\t  ^^'"Slu- 
A  thick  vo1u«ie.^^^TSLT^*^^?;,X* 
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DiCTiOMAKiBS,  eontintied^ 

Familial*  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Man.  With  Hittoncal  aod  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samuel  A.  Bent. 
M.A.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,78. 6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  AnecdotaL  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8l.  Od. 

Woman  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFiuNCEs  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  CarioQS,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Wsy  Matters.  By  Ei.ibebr 
Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  7l.  6d. ;  hf.-bd.,  Ss. 

Diderot.— The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Com6dien/'  by  Walter  Herribs 
PoLLocE.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irvinq.    Cr.  8vo.  in  parchment,  4m.  6d. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Literary  Frivoiltiss,  Fanoles,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.  [cities. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eocentrl- 

Detective 


(Dick), 


Donovan 

Stories  by : 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2f.  6d.  each. 

The  Man-hunter:  Stories  from  the 

Note-book  of  a  Detective. 
Caught  at  Last ! [Shortly. 

Doran.  —  Memories  of  our 
Great  Towns ;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illuits.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.  Cr.8vo^cLextra,7s.  6d. 

Dranria,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 
Being  a  comptrehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights^  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adaus.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
"Reader's  Handbook."}  Crown  8vo, 
half-bound,  12g^^.      [In  preparation. 

Dpamatists,  The  Old.  Cr.  8voi 
cL  ex.,  Vignette  Portraite.  6i.  per  Vol. 
Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Exi)lanatorv,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gippord. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  3  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Ttanslation8,with  IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.  Swinburne;  Vol.IIL,Trmns- 
lations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 


Dramatists,  The  Old,  coaMjiiMf— 
Crown  8vo,  cloih  extra.  Vignette  Por^ 
traits,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Marlowe's   Works.      Including   his 
Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cummmo- 
HAM.    One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Playa   From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifpord.    Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol.        

Dyer.  —  The  Folic  -  Lore  of 
Planta  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thisbltom 
Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vok  cloth  extra, 

«■. [Shortly, 

Early  English  Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.J  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davles'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herrlok's  (Robert)  Complete  Cd- 
looted  Poems.    Three  Vola 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edgoumbe.  ~  Zephyrus  :  A 
Holiday  In  Braxll  and  on  the  River 
Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pea  rob  Edocumbb. 
With  41  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 
A  Point  of  Honour.    Post  8vo^  illus- 
trated boards,  2i. 
Archie  Lovsll.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extras 
Ss.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  Si. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  ANoveL  By 
Edward  Eoglbston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  2^ 

Emanuel.— On  Diamonds  and 

*  Precious  Stones :  their  History,  Value, 
and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  r.R.G.S.  With  nnmeroes 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  8i. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.8.A.), 

Works  by: 

The  LIfs  and  Tlmee  of  PHnee 
Charlee  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Storlee  ffom  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studlee  Re-studled :  Histories! 
Sketches  from  Original  Sources. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extrs,  ISi. 
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Englishman's  House,  The:   A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Sslecting  or  Bailding  a  House;  with 
ftiU  Estimates  of  Cost.  Quantities,  Ac 
57  ?•  J*  RJCHARDSON.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly 
600  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  doth 
eatra,  7s.  6d. 

Eyes,  Our;   How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
TpHH  Browning,  F.R.A,S..  &c.  Sixth 
Edition  (Eleventh  Thousand).  With 
Sgjnustrations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ll. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of 
Qpeat  Men.  By  Samubl  Arthur 
^■fTi,A-^-  ^'^^^  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  7i.  ed. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4i.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  cTrookks,  F.CS. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Varioua  Foroea  of  Natura, 

and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.CS. 

With  numerous  Illustrations . 

Farrer  (James  Anson),  Works 

by: 
Military   Mannera    and    Customa. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  81. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 

"Military  Manners."     Crown  8vo, 

ll. ;  cloth.  U.  Sd.    

FIn.Beo.  — The   Cupboard 

Papera :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Livine  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bbc.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  CompietiTArt 
of  Making;  or.  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
067  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6g. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy).  Works  by: 

Tha  World  Behind  the  Soenat. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Si.  60. 

Little  Eaaays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charlbs  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A  Oay'a  Tour:  A  Journey  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Origmal  Draw- 
ings.   Crown  4to  picture  cover,  1b. 

Fatal  Zero:  A  Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. ;  post  8vo. 
ifinstrated  boards,  Si. 


FlT2GEKAU>  (PbKCY),  COMUhUuI- 

Poet  8vo,  iUnstrated  boards,  tt.  -««. 
Bella  Oonna.  |    Navar  Forgottan. 
The  Saoond  Mra.  TlllotsSn! 
Savanty-flva  ^rooka  Street 
Polly.   I   Tha  Lady  of  Brantoma. 
Fletcher's  (Qltes,  B.D.)  Com. 

Plata  Poems:  Christ's  Victoria  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Chnst's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Mmor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
_  Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  bds.,  61. 

Fonblanque — Filthy  Lucre:  A 

Novel.    By  Albany  de  Fonblamqus. 
Post  8vo,  fllustrated  boards.  2^ 

Franclllon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each : 

post  8vo,  iilust.  boards.  28.  each. 
One  by  Ona.  I   A  Real  Quean. 

Quean  Cophatua.  | 
Olympla.  Post  8vo,  iilust  boards,  2i. 
Esthar'a  Glove.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
King  or  Knave:    A  Novel.    Cheaper 

Edition.    Crown   8vo,   cloth   extra, 
«  »•  W.  [Shortly, 

Romantic  Stories  of  the  Legal  Pro- 

feaalon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  61. 
„ [Shortly. 

Frederic.  —  Seth's    Brother's 

wife :  A  Novel.  By  Harold  Frrdbric. 
Cheaper  Ed.  Post8vo,  iilust.  bds.,  Ji. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Lauk.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cl.  bds..  7i.  6d.  each. 
Frere.—Pandurang  Harl ;  or. 
Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Pre&ce 
by  Sir  H.  Bartlb  Frerb,  G.C.S.I.,  itc 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  8s.  6d.;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2g.     ^ '  ^^ 

t^'rlswell — Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 
By  Hain  Friswbll.  Post  8vo,  illos- 
trated  boards.  2g.  

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each« 
Circus  LIfs  and  CIrous  Calebritlaa. 
Tha  LIvaa  of  tha  Coixjurara.        * 
Tha  Old  Showman    and   tha  Old 

_London  Falra. 

Fry's  (Herbert)   Royal   Guide 

to  the  London  Charities.  1887-8. 
Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Founda- 
tion,ObjectsJncome.OiEcials.&c.  Pub. 
lished  Annually.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  It.  6d. 

Gardening  Books: 
A  Yaar'a  Work  In  Garden  and  Qraan- 
housa:  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower.Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glbnmv.  Post  8vo.  li. : 
cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
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Garden  iNO  Books,  continued-^ 
Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp,  li.  M.  each. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  we 

Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

By  Toy  Jbrrold. 
Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.    By  Tom  and  Jams 

Jerrold.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden   that  Paid  the  Rent 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  By  F.G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5e. ;  gilt  edges,  6l. 

Qappett TheCapel  GiPis:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.Svo, 
cl.  ex.,  8a.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust  bds.,  2g. 

Gentleman's  Magcuine  (The) 

for  1888.  18.  Monthly.  In  addition 
to  the  Articles  opoD  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art.  for  which  this 
Magazine  has  so  hign  a  reputation, 
"Science  Notee."  by  W.  Mattibu 
WiLLiAiis,F.R.A.S.,and  "Table  Talk,*' 
by  Sylvan  us  Urban,  appear  monthly. 
\*  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  yean  are 

kept  in  stock,  cloth  extra,  price  8l.  6d. 

each  ;  Cases  for  binding,  2b.  each. 

Gentleman's     Annual    (The). 

^  Published  Annnally  in  November.  In 
illuminated  cover.  Demy8vo,ls.  The 
Number  for  x888  is  entitled  "  By  De- 
vlous  Ways,"  by  T.  W.  Speight. 


Vays. 
n  Po 


German  Populap  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  as  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruiksrank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Cg.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  ?■»  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  8d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 


Robin  Gray. 
What     will     the 

World  SayP 
Queen     of     the 

Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 


In  Honour Bound. 
Braee  of  Yarrow. 
A   Heart's    Prob- 
lem. 
TheQoldenShafL 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
For  the  King.  |  InPaeturaaQreen. 
In  Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free.      |  A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 


Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  eactk 
Dr.  Austin's  Queets. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
Jamea  Duka,  Co•t•pmong•l^ 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  oomplete  in 
itself,  price  2b.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Sbribs  contains  ~The 
Wicked  World— F^gmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity — The  Princess  ~  The 
Palace  of  Truth—Trial  by  Jurv. 

The  Second  Sbrxks  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— Dau'lDruce— Tom  Cobb— 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer^The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Eight  Original  Oomlo  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H. M.S.  "Pinafore^* 
—The  Pirates  of  Pensance—Iolanthe 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  SvOf 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d.    


Glenny.— A  Year's  Work  In 
Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower.  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  Gborob 
Glenny.    Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  M. 

Godwin.— Lives  of  the  Neoro- 
manoers.  By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,  limp,  2b. 

Golden  Library,  The: 

■  Square  i6mo  (Tauchnits  sizeX  cloth 
limp,  2t.  per  Volnme. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  HIstopy 
of  England. 

Bennett'e  (Dr.)  Songe  for  Sailors. 

Qodwin'e  (William)  LIvee  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmee'e  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.    Introduction  by  Sals. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Brealc 
flast  Table. 

Hood'e  Whime  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.   All  the  original  Illustxatioos. 

Jesee'e  (Edward)  Soenes  and  Oo- 
eu  pat  Ions  of  a  Country  Llfs. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollibr. 

Mai  lory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Moit 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.    Edited  by  B.  MoNT- 

GOIfXRIB  RaNKIMO. 

Square  i6mo,  2i.  per  Volnme. 

Pasoal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes,byT.M'CRiB,D  J>, 

Pope'e  Poetloal  Works.    Complete. 

Roohefoucauld'a  Maxims  and  Moral 
Rsfleotlons.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory BsKiy  by  Saintb-AbutbI 
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Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The:  An  Encyclopedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  bv 
Thbodorb  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  clotn 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7ft.  6d. 


Graham.  —  The    Professor's 

WIfB :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 


Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  th«,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KoNKR.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  HuRFPBR.  54S  lUusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78. 6di 

Greenaway  (Kate)  and  Bret 
Harte.--The  Que«n  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  as 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  £. 
Evans.    Sm.  4to,  bds.,  6l. 


Greenwood  (James),Work8  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8i.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Lift  DeeiM:   An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 


DIek  T«mpie:   A  Novel, 
illustrated  boards,  2>. 


Post  Svo, 


Habberton  (John),    Author  of 

"  Helen's  Babies,"  Novels  by: 
Post^vo,  illustrated  boards,  2l.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  Si.  6d.  each. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiMcus.    Crown  8vo,  li.;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas   Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8i.  each. 
N«w  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 


Maiden   Eostaay. 
extra,  Ba. 


Small  4to,  cloth 


Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha. 

raoter.  By  Mrs.  S.  C  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvby, 
and  G.  Cruikshamk.  Medium  Svo, 
cloth  extn,  gilt,  7ft.  6d. 


Halliday.— Every-day  Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  xoo  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  db 
Salamanca.    Post  Svo,  cL  limp,  2ft. 6fl. 

Hanky-panky:  A  Collection  of 
Very  EasyTricks,Very  Difficult  TrlclM, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illusts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.4ft.  6d. 

Hardy    (Lady   DuffUs).  —  Paul 

Wynter'a  Sacrlflce:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards.  2ft. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.'*  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3ft.  6d. ;  post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2ft. 

Harwood.— The    Tenth    Earl. 

By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2g. 

Hawels  (MrsrH.^,^Aibrks"by: 

The  Art  of  Dress,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  illustrated 
cover,  1ft. ;  cloth  limp,  1ft.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  IUusts.6ft. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  Svo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profixselv 
Illustrated,  10b.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Kev.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6ft. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2g.  6d. 


Hawels  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Amerioan 
Humorists «  Washington  Irvino, 
Oliver  Wbndbli,  Holmes,  Jambs 
Russell  Lowbll,  Artbmus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M. A.    Ct.  Svo,  Oft. 


Hawthorne.-~Tangfewood 

Tales  for  Girls  and  Boys.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  With  nu- 
merous line  Illustrations  by  Georgb 
Wharton  Edwards.  Large  4t0L  clotn 
extra,  Ids.  64; 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8ft.  6d.  each : 
post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Strom*. 

Ell  Ice  Quentln.  |  Dust, 
r  Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph 
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Hawthorne  (Julian^  cmUinued— 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  Si.  each. 
Miss  Cadogna.     |  Love— op  a  Name. 
Prince  Saronl's  Wife. 

Mrs.  Qalnsboraugh's  Diamonds 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  la. 

David  Polndextep's  DIsappeaNinoe. 
Crown  8vOp  cloth  extra,  M.  8d. 

A  Dream  and  a  Forgetting.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne.  Cr.  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  la. ;  cloth,  la.  Od. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera.  Crown 
8vo,^loth  extra,^.  6d. 

Hays.— Women  of  the  Day :  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Heath  (F.  G.).  — My  Garden 

Wlldp  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  5s. ,-  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  fla. 


Helps  (Sip  Arthur),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  SB.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 


Ivan  de  BIron :  A  NoveL  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8a.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards.  2a. 

Henderson.— Agatha  Page:  A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson.  With 
a  Photograph  Frontispiece  from  a 
Picture  by  F.  Moschelbs.  a  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Herman.— One  Traveller  Re- 

turne:  A  Romance.  By  Henry  Her- 
man and  D.  Christie  Murray.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  6a. 


Herrlck's  (Robert)  Hesperldes, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial- Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18a. 

Hesse  -  Wartegg       (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  lUusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8a.  60. 

The  New  South-Weet:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexica 
With  100  fine  Illastrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14a. [In  preparation, 

Hoey.— The    Lover's     Creed. 

Bv  Mrs.  Cashbl  Hoby.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2a. 


Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 


Tavern  Anecdotee  end  Savings :  In- 
clading  the  Origin  of  Siens,  and 
Reminiscences      connected      with 


Taverns.  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  8a.  6d. 
Tha  Lifsand  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charlbs  Hindlby.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8a.  6d. 

Holmes  (O.Wendell),  Works  by : 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfket- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Poit  8vo,  cloth  limpj 
88.  fd.~Another  Edition  in  smaller 
tvpe,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Saiju  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  a. 
The  Profeeeor  at  the  Breakftiet- 
Table ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  la. 

Holmes.  —  The  8otenoe  of 
>  Voice  Production  and  Voloe  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Sinjnrs,  By 
Gordon  Holmbs,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  la. ;  cloth,  la.  Od. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Worke,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  soo  Illustra* 
tlons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  TIB.  Si. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddltlee.  Com- 
plete.  With  all  the  original  lUns- 
trations.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  8a. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 
From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 
A  Noah's  ArkaBological  Narrative. 
With  as  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 
TON  and  E.  C.  Barnbs.  Square 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  OBi 
A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel.  PostSvo^ 
illustrated  boards.  8a. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choloe  Hu- 
morous Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
lUnsts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  7a. 6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby : 

A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Gborob  Hoopbr. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ja. 

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 
Anecdotic  Medley.  By  '*  Thormanby.' 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

Hopkins— "  Twixt  Love  and 
Duty : "  A  Novel.  By  Tighb  Hopkins. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Oa. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  Sa. 
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Home.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hbm- 
GisT  HoRNB.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
MBRS.  Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  7l. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 

Thorn  Icpoft's  Modal. 

The  Leaden  Casket 

Self-Condennned. 

That  other  Person. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollub.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  8s. 

Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pasteur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Communications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Statistical 
Results.  By  Rknaud  Suzor,  M.B., 
CM.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pasteur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7  Ulusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 


Indoor  Paupers.     By  One  of 

Thbm.    Crown  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

I  ngelo w.— Fated  to  be  Free :  A 
Novel.  By  Jean  Inoblow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.  2b. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  8ongs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  bv  A  Pbr- 
CBVAL  Gravbs.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2b.  gd. 

James.— A    Romance   of   the 

Queen's  Hounds.  By  Charles  Jambs. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  ch,  Is.  6d. 

Janvier — Practical  Keramlos 
foi*  students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6b. 


Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught^^ 

JefTeries  (Richard),  Works  by: 
Nature  new*  London.    Crown  8vo, 

cl.  ex  ,  Ob.  ;  post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  SB.  6d. 
TIM  Llfs  of  the  FieMa.    Post  8to, 

cloth  limp,  2s.  ed. 
The  Open  Air.     Crown   8t0|  cloth 

extra,  6s.         

The  Eulogy  of  RIohard  JeHlirles. 
By  Walter  Bbsant.  With  a  Photo- 
graph Portrait  and  facsimile  of  Sig- 
nature. Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  68. 


Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curioeities  of  Critiolsm.  PostSvo, 
cloth  limp,  28. 6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Pbotograph-Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 
Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
Our   Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

Jesse.— Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Llfs.  By  Edward 
Jbssb.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.     Collected   and 

Edited  by  Hbnry  S.  Lbigh.    PostSvo, 

^     cloth  limp.  IB.  6d. 

"John    Herring,"    Novels    by 
the  Author  of: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8f.  6d.  each. 
Red  Spider.       | Eve. 


Jones  (Wm.,  F.8.A.).  Works  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  each. 

FInger-RIng  Lore:  Historical,  Le> 
gendanr,  and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  Ac. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations :  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Cono- 
tries^    One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.  With 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  bv  Wiluam 
GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cum- 
MiNOHAM.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18s. ;  or  separately, fls.  each. 

Josephus,TheCompleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews'^^and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt.  14s. ^ 

Kempt.— Pencil   and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  ByRosjcRT 
Kbmpt.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  88.  6d, 

Kershaw.— Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kbrskaw.  Post  8vo,  illttstrated 
boards,  Is. ;  cloth,  2».  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  «>«>&  M.  Uu  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  K^T^ds.  ^  *"*^ 
A  Drawn  Qama,        ^^%aS^^ 
"Tha  Wearing  ot  ^.      o*^"^ 
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Klng8ley  (Henry),  Novels  by : 

Oakshott   Castia.      Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2l. 

Number*  Seventesn.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  8a.  6d. 

Knlght.--The  Patient's  Vade 

Mecum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Kmioht,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  It.; 
cloth.  18.  ed. 


Lamb  (Charies) :  , 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."    Cr.Svo.cl.  extra,  7t.  6d. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  Syo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights — The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called,  in  England,  "The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
MEMT9."  A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
•  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poolb.  with  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lanb-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Lares  and   Penates;   or,  The 

Background  of  Life.    By  Florence 
Caddy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by : 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3i.  6d. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Si.  6d.  each. 
Forenslo  Anecdotes. 
Thsatrloai  Ansodotss. 


Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockay no.  A  New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  8vo,  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  fis. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,aK.6d. 

Leys.— The  Lindsays:  A  Ro- 
mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 
Leys.  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.  28. ISkortly. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shanx's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra.  It,  6d. 


LInskill.— In  Exchange  for  a 
Soul.  By  Mary  Linsxill,  Author  of 
"The  Haven  Under  the  Hill,**  Ac. 
Cheaper  Edit   Post  8 vo,  illust  bds.,  2a. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8i.  81.  each. 

Witch  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson 

Ourselves ;  Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3b.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonement  of  Lsam  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  P 

"My  Love  I"        |     Ions, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  28.  each. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Paston     Carew,    Millionaire    and 
Miser.  Crown  8vo,cl.  extra,  8s.  6d. 

Longfellow's^PoeTlcal  Works! 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  Wfth  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical. 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  N.  E.  Daviss. 
L.R.C.P.    Cr.  8vo.  2b.  ;  cl.  limp,2B.ed. 

Lucy.—Qideon  Fleyce:  A  NoveL 
By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  3b.  ed.;  post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  28. 


Lusiad    (The)    of    Canrioens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Fprench  Duff 
Demy  8vo^  with  Fourteen  hiU-page 
Plates,  cloth  boawls,  18b 

Maoalplne (Avery),  Novels  by: 
Teresa   Itasca,   and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas.  2s.  6d. 
Broken  Wings.    With  Illustrations  by 

W.  J.  Hbnnessy.   Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  6b. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),Wopk8 
by: 

A  History  of  Ouf  Ow»  Times,  from 
the  Accession  ol  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each.— Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  68.  each. 
—And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  oi 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  each. 

AShopt  History  of  Our  Own  TInnes. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each.  [Vol.  I.  now  ready. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  38. 6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camlola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

LInlsy  Rochford. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 


"The  Right  Honourable:''  A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
iusTiN  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Iampbell-Prabd.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

McCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.), 
Works  by: 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  l8. 6d. 

Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 
of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

England  under  Gladstone,  1880-86. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Doom !  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown 
8vo,  18. ;  cloth,  18. 6a. 

Our  Sensation    Novel.     Edited  by 

tusTiN  H.  McCarthy.    Crown  8vO| 
8. ;  cloth,  18.  6d. 
Haflz  In  London.    Choicely  printed. 
Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  38. 61. 

Magician's  Own  Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balis. 
Eggs  Hats.  Handkerchiefs,  Ac.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Creuer.  Withaoo  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


MaoDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 

and  Imagination.  By  Gboros  Mac* 
DONALD,  LL.D.  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  2l8. —  Vol.  z. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hidden 
Life.— Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The 
Gospel  Women.  A  Book  op  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs.— Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. 
A  Book  of  Dreams.  Roadside  Poems. 
Poems  for  Children.  Vol.  4.  Para- 
bles. Ballads.  Scotch  Songs. — 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes  :  A  Faerie 
Romance.— Vol.  7.  The  Portent.— 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows.— Vol.  9. 
Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden  Key. 
The  Carasoyn.  Little  Daylight.— 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wowo'RivvEN.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately 
in  Grolier-pattern  cloth,  28.  6d.  each. 

Macdonell.— Quaker  Cousins: 
A  Novel.  Bv  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Maogregop.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgrsoor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Mackay.— Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or.  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  68. 

Macllse  PortPait-Qallery  (The) 
of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 
with  Memoirs— BioEraphical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  andf  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo ,  Cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Maoquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

Square  gvo^  cloth  cxtra^  7h.  Qd*each^ 

In  the  Ardennes,    With  ^ci  ^(ve  Ul'i'^ 
tra lions  by  TnoM^i   R      Vi  .rO^'^^^* 

Pictures  and  Legend  %  ?  m  Ho<^ 
mandyand  Brittany.  \\,*^^ «u«^«i^ - 
oasTUusls,  by  Tho«a,s"i>      ^     rciVi'^'^^' 

Through  Norma ndy,      vt"  ^\**'^1:  vW^i** 


traLians  by  T. 

tany*     V^V^xti. 
IllijSiraUoQs    by   T*.      -vJ^Vv.    « 


Th pou gh  Brl ttany*^   \^V  ^^^.   vvC^^^^^ 


About  Yorkshire.     VS>^     ^ 
tions  by  T^jL^Ac^^V^ 

Pcis  t  8  ¥-0 ,  11 1  usrrated  ~i;;r'"^^^^\      ^ 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  ^^^  ?^-^^^ 


tost  Roeen 
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Magic  Lantern  (The),  and  its 
Management:  including  fall  Prac- 
tical   Directions    for    producing    the 


Crown  8vo.  la.  ;  cloth,  Is^ed.  _ 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.   68. 

Mallook  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Tost  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  Od. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  in  parchment,  88. 

Is  Life  worth  Living  P  Crown  8to, 
cloth  extra,  68. 

Mallory'8  (Sip  Thomas)  MoPt 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthu^ 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montoombrxb  Rahximo. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Man  -  Hunter  (The) :  Stories 
from  the  Note>book  of  a  Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  Ulustrated 
boards.  28. ;  cloth.  28.  6d. 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex,78.6d. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's"  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
834  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d.— Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  Mark  Twain's  Plsasurx 
Trip  "),post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home,  with  200  Illustrations  by  F. 
A.  Frassr.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  78.  6d. 

The  Glided  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudlby  Warnbr. 
With  aia  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 
With  III  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78. 81.— Cheap  Edition 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  900  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6a.->Cheap  Edition, 
poet  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  28. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Hlosts. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  60.— Cheap 
Edition,  post  8vo  lilust  bds.,  28. 


Mark  Twain's  Works,  continutd— 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &o 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b.  ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Life  on  the  M  leelselppl.  With  about 
400  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d.— Cheap  Edi- 
tion, post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  Adventuree  of  Hucklel>erry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
-B.  W.  Kbmblb.  Crown  8vo,  clotn 
extra,  7b.  6d.— Cheap  Edition,  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra.  78.  6d. 

Marlowe'8  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Mappyat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Ss.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo»  illustrated  boards.  28.  each. 
Open  1  Sesame!   |  Written  In  Fire. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

A  Harveet  of  Wild  Gate. 
Fighting  the  Air. 

MasslngeKs  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
bv  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6b. 

Masterman. — Half    a    Dozen 

Daughtere:  A  Novel.   By  J.  Mastbr- 
MAN.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Matthews.^A  Secret  of  the 
Sea,  &c.  By  Brandbr  Matthews. 
Post  8vo.  illust.  bds..  28. :  cloth,  28. 6d. 

MayfGLlr  Library,  The: 
Poet  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 6d.  per  Volume. 
A  Journey  Round    My  Room.      By 

Xavibr  UK  Maistrb.     Translated 

by  Henry  Attwbll. 
Quipe  and  Quiddttlee.     Selected  by 

W.  Davenport  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  TImee," 

from  z8oo  to  T870.    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 

Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charlee  Olokene. 
Literary  Frivolities.  Fanclee,  Follies 

and  Frollce.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetloal  Ingenultlee  and  Eceentrloh 

tiee.    Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 

DOBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papere.   By  Fin-Bbc. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Seribs.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea— Charity  — The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury 
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Mayfair  Librakt,  coiUmusd^ 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  8d.  per  Vol. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing :  Broken 
H  earts — Engaged  —  Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— DanM  Dmce— Tom  Cobb 
—H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
—The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collectedand  Edited  by  A.  Pkrcbvax. 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  tha  Breakfkst-Tabia 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kempt. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Cbarac> 
ters.  3y  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes:  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  tbu  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anaodotea.  By  Jacob 
Larwood.  [Leigh. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.    Edited  by  Henry  S. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
£.  Lynn  Linton.         [Macgregor. 

Pastimes  and  Players.    By  Robert 

Tha  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

New  Republic    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmomob- 
ley-Pennell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  Bv  H.  Chol^ 
mondblby-Pbnnbll.  Illustrated  by 
George  Du  Mauribr. 

Muses  of  Mayfialr  Edited  by  H. 
Cholmondbley-Pennell. 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Punlana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Punlana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowlby. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Fbliz  de  Salamanca. 

By  Strsam  and  Sea.  By  William 
Senior.  [thornbury. 

Old  Stories  Rs-toid.     By  Walter 

Leaves  ftom  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Mayhew.— London  Charaoteps 
and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Llfb.  By  Hbnry  Mayhew.  With  nume- 
rous lUusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  38.  6d. 

Medicine,  Fainlly.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
A,re^  and  Old  A^"-,  Py  N.  E.  Davii^b. 
L.R. C.F.  Laiid.    Cr.  tivo^  U. ;  cL,  la,  fid. 


Menken.— Infellcia:  Poems  b^ 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  a  Biocraphical  Preface,  nu- 
merous Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lumuis 
and  F.  O.  C.  Darlby,  and  Facsimile 
of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  pa^e, 
and  handsomely  bound.    Price  7a.  WL 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a), 
through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  A  New  Book  of  American  Hu- 
mour. By  A.  E.  SwBBT  and  J.  Armoy. 
Knox,  Editors  of  "Texas  Sifting." 
With  265  lUusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.extra,  7».6d. 

MJddiemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  Si.  each. 
Touchand  Oo. j Mr.Dorilllon. 

Miller.  — Phyeiology   for   the 

Yountf:  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  lUusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Pbnwick 
Miller.   Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3m.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Worke^y : 

Sm.  8vo.  la.  each ;  cloth  ex., Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hyjilene  of  the  Skin.    A  Concise 

Set  ot  Rules  for  the  Management  of 

the  Skin ;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 

Wines.  Soaps,  Baths,  &c 

The  Bath  In  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).— Hather- 

eourt  Rectory.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  Author  of  "The  Cuckoo 
Clock,"  Ac.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  4s.  8d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  6. 

Moncpiefr.  —  The  Abdication; 
or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncribpp. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettib, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirter,  A.R.A.,CoLiN  Huntbk, 
A.R.A.,  R.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  and  Tom 
Graham,  R.S.A.  Large  4to,  bound  in 
buckram,  21s. 

Moore  (Thomas): 

Byron's  Letters  and  JournsUl  with 
Notices  of  hU   Life.       By  Thomas 
Moore.    Cr.  bvo,  cloth  eittftiT*-  ^■ 
Prose  and  Verte,  Huraoi-nas*  ^'^^^^^^ 
cal,  and  Siiitimcnm     i  ^  ^wtjuA^ 
Moore;  wilh  Suppr^.:^^  'p^^tiift*^ 
from  the  Memoirs  of^v^.A  ^V^^; 
Edited,  with  Noi^js  '     l^o^X^vVl^^^w 
Uon.by  R.  H£RMi  S  J*?^^  ^!^  If  ^ 
a  PortraitCr.  B,o.  ^\^?i><r*^^*'^Xv 
Novelists.  —  Hair.  ^^V  e*''     ^^^J". 


*..^v 


tost  Novel  ist%  t.L>tx  A^     ^o'^^S*. 
eReadiogsfrax*?^    1^^   0^W%^ 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Murray  (D.  Christie^  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,cIoth  extra.  Si.  6d.  each ; 

poet  6vo,  illustrated  boards,  fis.  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement  i  A  Model  Fathep. 

Joseph's  Cost.         I  Coals  of  Fli^ 

By  ths  Qste  of  the  Sea. 

Val  Strange.         I    Hearts. 

The  Way  of  ths  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

Old  Blazer's  Hsro.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCoRif  icK.  Crown 
8vOp  cloth  ex.,  68.— Cheaper  Edition, 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28.  ISkorth. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  By  u, 
Christie  Murray  and  H.  Heruan. 
Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  68. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davib8,L.R.C.P.  Cr.8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  iLfid. 

O'Connor. — LordDeaoonsfleld: 

A  Biography.  By  T.  P.O'Coniior,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Pre&ce, 
bringins  the  work  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by : 

The  Unforeseen.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards.  2S. 
A  Freak  of  Fate.  3  vol8.,cr.8vo.  IShortly 

Oh  net.  —  Doctor  Rameau:  A 

Novel.  By  Gborobs  Ohnbt,  Author  of 
"The  Ironmaster,"  &c.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  F.  Cashbl  Hoby. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6$.  [Preparing. 

Ollphant  (Mrs.)  Novels  by : 
Whiteladles.     With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopxins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown   8vo,  doth   extra,   8f.  61.; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2b. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4b.  6d.  each. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8S.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
Ths  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 


O'Reilly Phoebe's  Fortunes  : 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Hbnrt 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9b» 

0'8haughnessy  (A.),  Works  by : 
Songs  of  a  Worksr.    Fcap.  6vo,  cloth 

extra,  7*.  81. 
Muslo  and  Moonlight.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  61. 
Lays  of  France.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex.,108. 61. 

Oulda,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8f.  61.  each:  poet  Svot 
Ulustrated  boards,  SB.  each. 
Held  In  Bondags.  1  Undsr  Two  Flag& 
Strathmore.  Geo II    CastTa- 

Chsndos  I    maln^'s  Qsgs. 


OuiOA,  continued-' 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  98. 61.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9S.  each. 


Idalla. 

Triootrln. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farlns. 

TwoLlttleWoodsn 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pasoarel. 

SIgna.     I  Ariadne. 
In  a  Winter  City. 


Friendship. 
Moths.    I    BImbl. 
PIplstrslto. 
In  Maremma. 
A    Village     Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Fresooes.  [Ins. 
PrIncees  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Wisdom.  Wit.  and  Pathos,  sdected 
from  the  Works  of  Odida  by  F. 
SvDMBY  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo^cl.ex.,Sft. 
Chbapbr  Editiok,  illust.  bds.,  81. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,cl.Dinp,  21.61. 
Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.    By  the  Tate  J.  H.  Albx- 
ANDBR,  B.A.   Edited  by  H.  A.  Paob. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  61. 
Animal  Aneodotes.    Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  H, 
Parliamentary  Elections  and 
Eleotloneerlng  In  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of),    showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  "-Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.    Bv  Josbph  Grego,  Author 
of   *'RowIandson    and  his   Works." 
"The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c    A  New 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
''""    "  ""     "    '  '       I  nius- 

taring, 


caiuon,  crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  ^ 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  xoo  11 
trations,  7«.  61.  {Prepar 


Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crxb. 
D.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ia. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Meoum: 

How  to  eet  most  Benefit  from  Medical 

Advice.  By  W.  Kkioht,  M.R.C.S.,and 

_EJCniqht,L.R.CP.  Cr.Svo,  Is.;  cl.  1/6. 

Paul  Ferroll: 

Post  8vo^  illustrated  boaids,  81.  sadu 
Paul  Fsrpoll :  A  Novel.  ^^ 

Why  Paul  FsitoII  Killed  his  WWh. 


Payn     (James),    Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  61.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2l.  each. 
Loat  Sir  Masslngberd. 
Walter's  Word. 
Loss  Black  than  we'rs  Palntsd. 

AConfldsntlal  Agsnt 
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Patm  (Jambs),  continued—. 
Crown  tfvo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Si.  each. 
Some  Private  Views. 
A  Qrape  ffeH>m  a  Thorn. 
From  Exile.     (  The  Canon's  Ward. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 

Holiday  Tasks 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  Si.  each. 

Kit:  A  Memory.    |    Carlyon's  Year. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentlnok's  Tutor. I  Murphy's  Master. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

For  Cash  Only. 

What  He  Cost  Her.  |  Cecil's  Tryst. 

Fallen  Fortunes.    I  Halves. 

A  County  Family. )  At  Her  Meroy. 

A  Woman'e  Vengeance. 

The  Ctyfriards  of  ClyfTto. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers.  |  Found  Dead. 

Qwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  hllm. 

Mirk  Abbey,  i  Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d.  each. 

In  Peril   and  Privation :   Stories  of 

Marine  Adventure  Re-told.    With  17 

Illustrations. 
Q  low-Worm  Tales. 
The  Mystery  of  MIrbrldge.  ^Shortly. 

Paul.— Qentle  and  Simple.  By 
Margaret  Agnes  Paul.'  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Patbrson. 
Cr.  8to.  cloth  extra,  8b.  60. ;  post  8ve, 
illustrated  boards.  2a. 

Pears — The  Present  Depres^ 
slon  In  Trade :  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  ByBowiN 
GoADBY  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Lbomb 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.    Demy  8vo.  la. 


Pennell    (H.    Cholmondeley), 
Works  by : 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  it.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  lUostratioiis. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  fall- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  MAtjRXSR. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfalr.  Vers  de 
SociA£,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 

Phelpa  (£.  Stuart),  Work8"byr 

Post  8vo,  la.  each ;  cL  limp,  la.  81.  each. 

Beyond  the  Qates.  By  tlie  Author 
of"The  Gates  Ajar." 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 

Burglars  In  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C  W.  Reed. 
Cr.  8yo,  picture  cover*  2a. ;  bL  U.  6d, 


Pirkis  (C.  L.),  Novela  by: 

Trooping  with  Crows.    Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  la.  [boards,  2b. 

Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

Planchd  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pureulvant  of  Arms ;  or.  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Pacts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  900  Illns- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  18^. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Macearnbss.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 


Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.     Translated    from   the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a    Life   of  Plutarch,    by    Torn  and 
William   Lanohornb.     Two    Vols., 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10a.  M. 
Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 
The  Choice    Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Pob.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,    Portrait    and     Fac- 
similes.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo.  illu8t.l>ds.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 

plete  in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo.  cl.  limp.  2a. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell-) "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  ot 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp* 
bbll-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8a.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each. 
Valentlna.  |     The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

Princess  Olga— Radna;.or,  The 
Great  Conspiracy  of  i88x.  By  the 
Princess  Olga.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  6a. 

Proctor  (Rich.  A.),  Works  by : 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  Illusts. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4b.  60. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  SUr  Maps 

for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw^ 

ings   of    the    Constellations,    &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Familiar  Solence  Studies.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 
Saturn  and  Its  System.    New  and 

Revised  Edition,  with  13  Steel  Plates. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ida.  60. 
Mysteries  of  Tl me  and  Space.  With 

Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  60. 
The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 

Science  Gleaninga.  With  numerous 

Illosts.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7a.  60, 
Wages    and    Wanto     of    Solanoe 

Workers.    Crown  8vo»  la.  60. 
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Rabelais'  Works.  FaithfuUy 
Translated  from  the  French,  with 
▼ariorum  Notes,  and  nameroas  charac- 
teristic Illastrations  by  Gustavs 
DoRi.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular    Astpo- 

nomy.  By  J.  Ramsosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8vo.  doth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  Spectra,  7l.  6d. 

Reads  (Charles),  Novels  by : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,88.6d. 
-  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  Si.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
FiLDxs,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  lUustraled  by 
William  Small. 

It  Is  Never  Too  l^te  to  Mend  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  T.  PiNWBLL. 

The  Courae  of  True  Lx>ve  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Hxlbm 
Patxrson. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  allTradee;  and  James  Lambert 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Strbtch. 

Love  me  Llttl^  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illust.  by  Sir 
loHN  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Kxbnb. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  D- 
lustrated  by  Charlbs  Kbbnb. 

Hard  Cash.  lUust.  by  F.  W.Lawson. 

Qrltnth  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildbs,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.    Illust.  by  Du  Mauribr. 

Put  Yourself  In  Hie  Plaee.  Illus- 
trated by  RoBBRT  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Coopbr. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildbs,  A.R.A., 
C.  Grbbn,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford.  [Couldery. 

A    Woman-Hater.   Illust.   by  Tros. 

SIngleheart  and  Doublefaoe:  A 
Matter-of-fact  Romance.  Illustrated 
by  P.  Macnab. 

Good  Storlee  of  Men  and  other 
Animale.  Illustrated  by  £.  A.  Abbey, 
Percy  Macquoid,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Nash. 

Readlana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Readb. 

Bible  Charaotere :  Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c  Fcap. 
8vo,  leatherette,  U. 


Reader's  Handbook 


(The) 
Plots,    I 


of 


stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throuahout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  Bnqlish  Bibliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  fld. 

Richardson.  —  A  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  other  Papers,  By  Ben- 
jamin WARD  Richardson,  M.D.,  Ac 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  <■. 

RIddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  Sd.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2t.each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Walee'e  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Storlee. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Si.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  In  Palace  Qardene. 

Rimmer  (AifVed),  Works  by: 
Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7i.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towne.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Ramblee  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  DIokena.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vandbrhoop. 

R^Tni8on"(P.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Si.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hande  of  Juetloe. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ti.  6d.  each. 
The  Poete'  BIrde. 
The  PoeU'  Beaate. 
The  Poete  and  Nature:    Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.         iPreparing. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxinns  and 
Moral  Refleotlona.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saxhtx- 
Beuve.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Sb. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  fig. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6A.  each. 
Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokea.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Punlana.  Profusely  lUottnted. 
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Runoiman  (James),  Stories  by : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp.  2i.  6d  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmalgn's  Sweetheart. 
Schoole  and  Scholars. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ob.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 
Round  the  Qal  ley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

On  the  Fo'k'ale  Head.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  0B.  each. 

A  Book  for  the  Hamntook. 

The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star," 
&o. 

***  The  above  Six  Books  may  also  be 
bad  in  a  handsome  cloth  box,  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Clark  Rub* 
ssLL's  Sea  Books,*'  price  S6b. 

8ala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 
By  Gbokok  Augustos  Sax.a.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (x688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHKNRvSAMsON.   Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3B8d. 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  6d.  each; 
f)ost  <vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Quy  Waterman.) Lion  In  the  Path. 

The  Tw<o  Dreamers. 

One  Against  the  World.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 
by.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
The  High  Mills. 
Heart  Salvage^  I    Sebastian. 

Joan  Merryweather.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2b. 

Gideon's  Rock.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  8b.  M. 

Solence-Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  ].  E. 
Taylor,  P.L.Sm  &c.  Devoted  to 

Zooli 

Biography,  &c.  frice  40.  Montniy ;  or 
08.  per  year,  post  free.  Vols,  i .  to 
XIV.  may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each ;  and 
Vols.  XV.  to  date,  at  68.  each.  Cases 
for  Binding,  l8. 60.  each* 


"8eoret    Out"    Series,   The: 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  Illusts.,  4a.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other.  Re- 
creations; with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawinf-room  or  "  white 
Magic."  By  W.  H.Crb^xr.  joolllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Trick8.Puzxles, 
and  Charades  By  Fkank  Bbxxbw. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Crbusr.    With  BOO  Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Perlormanoea 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats. 
Handkerchiefs,  Ac.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cbb- 
MBK.    aoo  Illustrations. 

Seguin  (L.  Q.),  Works  byl 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68.  each. 
The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 

and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 

of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illusts. 
Walks  In  Algiere  and  its  Surroimd- 

ings.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts. 


Senior.— By  Stream  and  8ecL 

_  By  W.Sknior.  Post  8vo.cl.limp,  2B.6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  JAMKB  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  *'  The  village  Life."   Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra.  68. 

Shakespeare : 

The  FIret  Folio  Shakespeane.— Ma. 
William  Shakbspbarb's  Comedies. 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Publishea 
accordingto the  true  Originall  Copies 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iagoard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  i6s3.->A  Repro* 
duction  of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process— ensunne  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  Svo, 
half-Roxburghe,  78.  fd. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakeepeara  Bean- 
tifuUv  printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  of  Drosshout's 
Portrait.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
fH>m  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  MovR  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  68. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music  Being  an  Accoont  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  the  compositions 
ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  Age 
to  the  Present  Time.  Bv  Alvrbo 
RoFFB.    4to,  half-Roxbarnie,  7b. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  ByALOB*- 
MON  Crarlbs  Swinburmb.  Crown 
I         Svo.  cloth  extra.  Sb. 
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Sharp. — Sanppiei:  A  Novel.  Bv 

.  William  Sharp.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  6s. [Shortly. 

Shelley.— The  Com pleteWopks 
In  Vei*«e  and  Prooe  of  Percy  Byeshe 
Shelley.  Edited,  Prefaced  and  Anno- 
tated by  RicHASD  Hermb  Shepherd. 
Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
8b.  6d.  each. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vote. 
Vol.1.  An  Introduction  by  the  Editor:  The 
Poctbumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nichol. 
son ;  Sheliev's  Correspondence  with  Stock- 
dale  ;  The  Wandering  Jew  (the  only  complete 
venion);  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes: 
Alastor,  and  other  Poems;  Rosalind  and 
Helen :  Prometheus  Unbound ;  Adonais,  &c 
Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  (as  ori{;inaIly  pub« 
lished.  instead  of  the  emasculated  "Revolt 
of  Islam") ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo 
(from  Shelley's  manuscript);  Swellfoot  the 
Tyranc  (from  the  copy  In  the  Dyce  Library 
at  South  Kensington);  The  Witch  of  Atlas; 
EpiiisychidSon:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems,  frablished  by 
Mrs.  SHELLBY  in  1834  and  1839;  The  Masque 
of  Anarchy  (from  Shelley's  mantiscript) ;  and 
other  Pieces  not  brought  together  to  the  ordi- 


nary editions. 

Proee 


Works,  in  Two  Vols. 

The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozxi  and 

St.  Inryne:  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pam- 
lets ;  A  Refutation  of  Deism ;  Letters  to 
!i«rh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and 


Frai 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mts. 
SHELLEY,  and  first  published  in  1840.  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
toterest  and  rarity,  including  one  recently 
discovered  by  Professor  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works: 

*«*  Also  a  Large-Paper  Edition,  to 
be  had  in  Sets  only,  at  62l.  6d.  for 
the  Five  Volumes. 

Sheridan  :— 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations.  78.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Soandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
firaphical  Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  xo  full-page  Illusts. 
Demy  ovo,  half-parchment.  128.  6d. 

Sherldan(Genepal).— Personal 
Memoirs  of  Qeneral  P.  H.  Sheridan : 
The  Romantic  Career  of  a  Great 
Soldier,  told  in  bis  Own  Words.  With 
M  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  37 
Maps  and  numerous  Facsimiles  of 
Pamons  Letters.  Two  Vols,  of  500 
pages  each,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  24b. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"Arcadia,'*  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  188. 

Signboards :  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and    Remarkable    Characters.      By 

1AC0B  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Iotten.     Crown   8vo,  cloth   eztra^ 
with  100  Illustrations,  78.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each; 

cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader: 

Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims.  Post 
8vo,  portrait  cover,  Is.;  cloth,  18. 6d. 

Sister  Dora :  A  Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popuk^r  Edi- 
tion,  Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  4d.;  cloth,  6d. 


Sketchley.—A  Match    in  the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Skbtchlby.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  68.  fid. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 
The  Prince  of  Argolls :  -  A  Story  of  the 

Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.    Small  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  130  Illasts.,  88.  Bd. 
Tales  of  Old  Th  u  Is.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  08. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch. 

With  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  fl8. 

Society  in  London.  By  A 
Foreign  Resident.  Crown  8vo,  li. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Society  out  of  Town.    By  A 

Foreign  Resident,  Author  of  "So- 
ciety in  London."  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  68. [Preparing. 


Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  By  Cotmt  PaulVasili. 
Trans,  by  Raphael  Lsdos  db  Beau- 
fort. Cr.  8vo,  d.  ex.,  68.   [Preparmg. 
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8palding.-Ellzabethcm  Demoti- 

olo^ :  An  Essay  in  lUastration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  ByT. 
A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.8vo,cU  ex.,fi*« 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The  Myetepies  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellbn 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8b.  6d.;   post  8vo.  illustrated  bds.,  2l. 

Wife  or  No  Wife?  Cr.  8vo,  picture 
cover.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  8vo,  illust 
boards,  2b. 

By  Devloue  Waye.    DcmySyo, Is. 
Spenser  for  Children.    By  Mf 

H.  TowRY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  68. 

Staunton.— I.AWS  and  Practice 
of  Cheee;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staumtom. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5b. 

Stedman  (E.  C),  Worlds  by: 

Victorian  Poets.  Thirteenth  Edition, 

revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  98. 

The  Poets  of  America.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  9b. 

Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 

Ai^ovel.  By  Robert  Armit AGE  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ss.  ML ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

6tevensoiir(R~Loui8),  Worlcs  by : 
Travels    wUh    a    Donkey    In    the 

Cevennee.  Sixth  Ed.  Frontispiece  by 

W.  Crane.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2b.  6a. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  Front,  by 

W.  Crane.  Post  8vo,  cl.  Ip.,  28.  6a. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

and  Edit.  Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  6b. 
New  Arabian   NItfhts.     Crown  8vo, 

buckram  extra,  6b.  ;  post  8vo,  illust. 

boards,  28. 
The   Silverado   Squatters.     With 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  buckram 

extra,  68.    Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo» 

picture  cover.  Is. :  cloth,  l8. 6d. 
Prince  Otto:    A  Romance.    Fourth 

Edition.  Crown  8vo,  buckram  extra, 

68. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 
The  Merry  Men,  and  other  Tales  and 

Fables.    Cr.  8vo,  buckram  ex.,  68. 
Underwoode :  Poems.  Post8vo,cl.ex.68. 
Memories  and  Portraits.    Second 

Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  buckram  extra,  68. 
Vtrginlbus    Puerlsque.    and    other 

Papers.    A  New  Edition,  Revised. 

Fcap.  8vo,  buckram  extra.  68. 

St.  John.->A  Levantine  Family. 
By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  a. 


Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 
In  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  oy  Wallis 
Mackay.  Crown  8vo,  d.  extra.  88.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  2xif- 
MBRN.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  Ss.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  iUost.  bas^  28. 

8trange~Manu8cript(A)  found 
in  a  Copper  Cylinder.  With  19  foil- 
page  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  Wm.Hone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  78. 6d. 

^burban     Homes    (The)    of 

London:  A  Residential  Goide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Subnrban  London.  Cr.8vo.cl.ex.,7B  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  *'  Gulliver's 
Travels."    Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Swinburne      (Algernon      C), 

Works  by: 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Fcap.  8vOi  cloth  extra,  68. 
Atalanta  In  Calydon.   Crown  8vo,  6b. 
Chastelard.    ATragedy.   Cr.  8vo,  7b 
Poems  and  Ballads.    First  Series 

Fcap.  8vo,  98.    Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  98.  Cr.  8vo,  same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,l8. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.8vo,  108.6d. 
Bothwell:  ATragedy.  Cr. 8vo,12B.6d. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  8vo,  08. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  8vo,  128. 
Ereohtheus :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6b. 
Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.Cr.8vo.6B. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  88. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.  8vo,  6i. 
Studlee  In  Song.  Crown  8vo,  78. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  SB. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo.  98. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8b 
A   Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7b. 
Marino  Fallero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,aB. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6b. 
MIsoellanies.  Crown  8vo,  ISb. 
Loorl ne :  A  Tragedy.   Crown  8vo,  6b. 
Mr.   Swinburne's   New  Volume  of 

Poems.    Crown  8vo,  68.      [Shortly. 
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Symonds.— Wine,  Women,  and 

Song:  ModuBval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addimgton 
Stmowds.    Small  8vo,  parchment,  61. 

Syntax's  <Dp.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Pictaresque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlano- 
aoM's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
HoTTEM.  Med.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  n.  6d. 

taine's  History  of  English 
Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  80i.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15i. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)  Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modem  Writers.  Po8t8vo,  cl.  limp,  2a. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.LS.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7f .  81.  each. 

Ther  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  zoo  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  FoaallSL  and 
Where  to  Find  Them :  A  Handbook 
for  Students.  With  33i_Illustrations. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist :  A  Book  for 
Home  and  School.  With  366  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gi. 
[Preparing, 

Taylor's     (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  *' Clancarty.*'  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  Twi^t  Axe  and  Crown,'' "  The 
Fool*s  Revenge,"  *'  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn."  "  Plot  and  Passion." 
One  VoL,  or.  8vo,  cloth  eitra.  78.  0d. 
*•*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  li.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord):  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jbnmings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Ciown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  Wixxiam  Makbpbacb 
Tmackbray.  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  m  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  estra,  7«.  6d. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by  .- 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  St.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8i.  each. 

CrMslda.         j     Proud  Malele. 

The  Violin-Player. 

Thomas  (M.).~A  Fight  for  Life : 
A  Novel.  By  W.  Moy  Troitas*  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  81. 


Thomson*s  Seasons  and  Oastle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  w  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7t.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
«l.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  lUusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  ?■.  6d. 

Old  Storfee  Re-told.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2b.  6d.  Chxapsr  Edition, 
illustrated  boards,  2t. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  r~ 


rimbs  (John),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7i.  6d.  each. 
The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Lift 
In  London.    With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous   Coffee-houses,    Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.    With  many  lUusts. 
English     Eocentrica    and     Eooen- 
trioltles:    Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic   Missions,  Strange    Sights 
and     Sporting     Scenes.    Eccentric 
Artists,    Theatrical    Folk,  Men    of 
Lettera,  &c.    With  nearly  50  lUosts 


Trollops  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  8d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8i.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  In  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguere. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
JohnCaldlgate.  |  American  Senator 

Trollope(FranoesE.),Novelsby 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  81.  6d.  each; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  81.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabere  Progrese.  >  Anne  Fumeaa. 

Trbllope(T.  A.).— diamond  Cut 

Diamond,    and    other    Stories.     By 

T.  AooLPHus  Trollops.     Post  8vo^ 

illustrated  boards,  ftfc  _  

Trowbridge.^FarneTl's  Folly  : 
ANoveh  By  J.  T.  TROWBtXDOE.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b. 

Turgeniefr.  —  Stories     from 

Foreign  Novalleta.  By  Ivan  Torob- 
NiBPP,  and  othera.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
|g.  Od.;  poet  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2i. 
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Tytlep  (C.  C.  Fpaser-).  — Mis- 

treM  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
FRASBK-TyTX.BR.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8g.  6(L;  postSvo,  illust.  boards,  2l. 

•Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8b.  60.  each ; 

pott  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Bplde'8  Pass.  |  Nobieaee  Oblige. 

Saint  Mungo's  City.  |  Lady  Bell. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  M.  each. 

The  Huguenot  Family.  With  Illusts. 

Burled  DIamonde. 

Disappeared :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  88. 
The   Blaclthall   Qhoets:    A  Novel. 

3  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.    Three 
_Vols.,  demyjvo,  cl.  bds.,  7b.  Bd.  each. 

Vlllarl.  — A    Double.  Bond:   A 
Story.      By  Linda  Villari.      Fcap. 
_  8vo,  picture  cover^lB^ » 

Walford  (Ed w.,  M.A.),Works  by : 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, dec,  m  more  than  xaooo,  dis* 
tin^ished  Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Edi- 
tion, for  i888,  cloth  gilt,  608. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1888).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.    ssmo,  cloth,  18. 

The  Shiiiing  Baronetage  (1888X 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kinedom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
doth,  18. 

The  Shiiiing  Knightage  (1888).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  ot 
Creation,  AddresBe8,ftc.  33mo,cl.,l8. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1888).  Containmg  a  List  of  all  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  &c.  New 
Edition,  embodying  the  results  of 
the  recent  General  Election.  32ffio, 
cloth,  18. 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1888).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  aamo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ft. 


Walford's  (Edw.)  Works,  anUinued^ 

Haunted    London.         By   Walter 

Thornbury.     Edited   by   Edward 

Walford,  M.A.    With  Illustrations 

by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d^ 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete 

Angler;  or.  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charlbs 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
6z  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  78. 6d.      

Walt   Whitman,  Poems  by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossktti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made  paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  08. 

Wanderer's  Library,  Thel       ^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  8d.  each. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or.  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Bsbrbohm.   Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    By  Fredsrick  Boylb. 

Savage  Life.    By  Fredbrick  Botlb. 

Merrfe  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  Georgb  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruibshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrltlee. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjureps.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deepe.  An  Account  cd  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
Jambs  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  Jamu 
Grbenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hsssb-Wab- 
tbgo.    With  S3  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jwsic  By  One  of  the  Fraternity 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindlby. 

Tiie  World  Behind  the  Soenee.  By 
Pbrct  Fitzgbrald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayinge: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta« 
vems,  Coffee  Honses,  Clubs,  Ac 
By  Charles  Hindlby.  With  Iliosts. 

The  Qenial  Showman :  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  B.  P. 
Hinoston.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  PaHce. 
Bj  Jacob  Lulbwogd.    With  lUosts. 

London  Charectere.  By  Hbmrt  Mat* 
BBW.    Illustrated. 
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Wandbrbr's  Library,  The,  eonHnued^ 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each. 
Seven  Qenerat  ions  of  Executioners: 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 

to  1847).    Edited  by  Hbmry  Sanson. 
Summer  Cruising    In    the   South 

Seas.     Bv  C.  Warrbm  Stoddard. 

lllnstrated  by  Walus  Mackay.  _ 

Warner— A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Crarlxs  Dudley  Warmer, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  68. 


Warrants,  Ac— 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty -nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  32  in.  by  14  in.  Price  28. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mar^  Queen  of 
Soots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.   Price  2i. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  I6ng  by  a 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  68. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country.  a.d.  X066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  58. 

Wayfarer,  The :  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  at  short 
intervals.  Price  Is.  The  Numbers  for 
Oct..  1886,  Jan.,  May,  and  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Fbb.,  1888,  are  now  ready. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 
with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met 
See,  &C.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  18. ;  cloth.  18.  fid. • 

We8tropp.~Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain;  or.  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  HoDDKR  M.  Wbstropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.   Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  48.  6d. 

Whiet.  —  How   to    Play    Solo 

Whiet:  Its  Method  and  Principles 
Explained,  and  its  Practice  Demon- 
strated. With  Illustrative  Specimen 
Hands  in  red  and  black,  and  a  Revised 
and  Augmented  Code  of  Laws.  Bv 
Abraham  S.  Wilks  and  Crarlbs  P. 
Pardon.  Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  88. 6d. 

Whr8tler'8(Mr.)  "Ten  o'clock." 
Uniform  with  his  **  Whistler  v.  Ruskin: 
Art  and  Art  Critics."     Cr.  8vo,  l8. 


Wifliame  (W.  Mattleu,  F.R.A.8.), 

Works  by : 
Science  Notea.  See  the  Gbmtlsman'b 

Magazine.    l8.  Monthly. 
Solenoe  In  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  lUnsts.,  Ss.  Od. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.8.E.), 
Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  Darwinian  and  Allied 
Theories  of  Development.  3rd  ed. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  259  Illusts.,  7s.  81. 

Leavee  f^om  a  Naturalist's  Mote- 
book.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  88.  60. 

Leieure-Tlme  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face. Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  lUusts.,  6b. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  68. 

Common  Accidents,  and   How  to 

Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wix^ 

SON  and  others.    With  numerous  II- 

lusts._Cr.  8vo,  l8. ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  61. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biogra- 
phical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  Francbs  Hays.  (>own 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  58. 

Wood.-— Sablna:  A  NoveL  By 
Lady  Woop.    Post  8vo,  illnst.  bds.,  is. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by: 
The  Passenger  fk>om  Scotland  Yard 

Crown  8voL  cloth  extra,  68.;  post  8vo» 

illustrated  boards,  2b. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s.       ISkortly. 

Words,   Facts,  and   Phrases: 

A  Dictionarv  of  Curioqs,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-way  Matters.  By  Elibsbx 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  78.  ed. ;  half-bound,  98. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d.  each. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricstures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 
History  of  Carloaturo  and  of  the 
Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  FAnmoLT,P.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  88.  each. 
Castaway.  {   Tne  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 


A  Strange  ManuMript  found  In  a 
Copper  Cylinder.  Ulnstrated  byGxL- 
BBRT  Gaul.    Or.  8vo,  £b. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  By  Wilkis 
Collins.    3  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  By  Walter 
Bbsamt.    3  Vols.,  cr.  8vo.     IShortly. 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  H.  F.  Wooj).  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  68.  IShortly. 

Romantic  Stories  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession. By  R.  E.  Francillon.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  68^ {ShorUy. 


Doctor  Rameau.  By  Gborgbs  Ohnet. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b.      IShortly. 
Thie  Mortal  Coll.     By  Grant  Allen. 

3  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
The    Blaokhall   Ohoate.     By    Sarah 

Tytler.    3  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 
Agatha  Page.    By  Isaao  Henderson. 

2  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

A  Freak  of  Fate.    By  Alice  O'Hanlon. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 
Sanprlel.  By  William  Sharp.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. [Shortly. 


THE   PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 


Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors, 
crown  8vo,  cloth 
BY  GRANT  ALLEN, 
Phlllstia. 

For  Maimle'e  Sake. 
The  Oevll'e  Die. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^'JOHN 

HERRING." 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

BY  W,  BBS  A  NT  &  7  AMES  RICE, 
ReadyMoney  Moptlooy. 
My  Little  Qlrl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  LuorafL 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Qolden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
nrwas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT, 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.  |  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Qlbeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 
Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Swopd. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Evei*. 
Annan  Water.     I  The  New  Abelard 
Matt.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  LInne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  i  The  Deemeter. 
BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON, 
Deceivers  Ever,  i  Juliet's  Guardlaa 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.lTransmlgratloa 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 


Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
extra,  8a.  6d.  each. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  Frozen  Deeia. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughtei* 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstons. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Pool*  Miss  FInoh. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
New  Magdalen. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  In  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Level  I. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 
King  or  Knave  P 

Pre/actd  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 
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P1CCADIX.LY  Novels,  continued-^ 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Qi*ay. 

What  will  th«  World  Say  P 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
Tlie  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braee  of  Yarrow. 
The  Qolden  ShafL 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tr^e. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE, 
Qarth. 

Ellice  Quentlri. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 
Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Polndexter's  Disappearance 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  BIron. 

BY  MRS,  ALFRED  HUNT 
Thomlcroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E,  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  P 
-My  Love!" 
lone. 
Paston  Carew. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy, 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  DIedaln. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Saaeon. 
Maid  of  Athena. 
Camlola. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open !  Sesame  1      |   Written  In  Fire. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  ctUinued— 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement  I     Coals  of  FIra. 
Joeeph'e  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A  Model  Father.    I     Hearts. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Pereon  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladlea. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strath  more. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil   Castle- 

malne's  Gage. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
ADogofFlandere 
Pascarel. 


TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIplst  relic. 

A   Village    Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 


SIgna.  {Ine.  j  In  Maremma. 

Princess  Naprax- 1  Othmar. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


A  Grape  fH>m  a 
Thorn, 

Some     Private 
Views.     [Ward. 

Ths        Canon's 
I  Talk  of  the  Town. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

In  Peril  and  Prl- 
I     vat  Ion. 
I  Holiday  Tasks. 


Lost  Sir  Masslng- 

berd. 
Walter's  Word. 
Leee    Black  than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Splrlte. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A    Confidential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentine.  |   The  Foreigners. 

Mre.  Lancaster'e  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  le  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.        |    Peg  Wofflngton. 
Chrletle  Johnetone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |    Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marrlaga 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  In  Hie  Plaoe. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater.        I  Readlana. 
SIngleheart  and  Ooublefaoe. 
The  Jilt. 
Good    Stories    of   Men    and    other 

Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  MotheKe  Darling. 
Prinoe  of  Wales's  Qarden-Party. 
Wsird  Storlee. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  eonimmid-^ 
BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Stnmge. 
The  Hands  of  Justlcsw 

BY  JOHN  SA  UNDBRS. 
Bound  to  ths  Whoel. 
Guy  Wateinnan.       |  Two  I 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  S A  UNDBRS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.      i  Heart  Salvage^ 
Thd  High  Mills.     I  Sebastian. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke^ 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALB. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Malele.  |  Creselda. 
The  VlollnPtayer 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 
ThO  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 


Piccadilly  Novsls,  umHuued^' 

Anthony  Trollopk,  conHtuud, 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land*  Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPS. 
Like  Shipe  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel'e  Progrees. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &e. 
Stories  fkH>m  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
CItoyenne  Jacqueline^ 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell.         |  Buried  Diamonds. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLBR, 
Mistress  Judith. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  li.  each. 


BY  EDUOND  ABOUT, 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AWi. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |     Confldencee. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P 
Valerie's  Fats. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Strange  Storlee. 
Phlllstla. 
Babylon. 
In  all  Shadee. 
The  Beckoning  Hand- 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Qrantley  Grange. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulean.  |  My  Little  QIrL 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forsteni 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Olbeon. 


BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE, 
Camp  Notee.  |  Savage  Llfe^ 
Chronldee  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTB, 
An  Helrees  of  Red  Doa. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp^ 
Callfomlan  Storlee. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |        Flip. 
ManUa.  |   A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The    Martyrdom 

of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  AbelaHI. 
Matt. 


The    Shadow    of 

the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  MRS,  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince.'* 
BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deoelvere  Ever.'l  Jullet'e  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Anton  Ina. 

Baell. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret 


Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
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